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Commander in Chief of the Forces in Ireland, one of 
the Council of State, and a Member of the Parliament 
which began on November 3. 1640. 
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To * EXCELLENCIES 
The LORDS of the Covuncit, 
FOR THE 


CANTON of BERN. 


OUR Excellencies having been the pro- 
tectors of the author of theſe MEMOIRõS, 
during the many years of his exile, are 

juſtly intitled to whatever acknowledgment can 

be made for thoſe noble favours, which you ex- 
tended ſo ſeaſonably and ſo conſtantly to him and 
his fellow-ſufferers. 


"Tis well known to your Lordſhips, that the 
Lieutenant-General would have accounted him- 
ſelf happy to lay down that life for your ſervice, 
which you had preſerved by your generoſity. But 
ſince he lived not to have ſo glorious an occaſion 
of 1 his gratitude, (no prince, how 
powerful ſoever, being hardy enough to attack 
that liberty which is ſo well ſecured by the bra- 
very and good diſcipline of your own people) no- 
thing now remains to be a monument of his duty, 

and your bounty, but theſe papers; and there- 
/ fore as a juſt debt, they are moſt humbly pre- 
ſented to your Excellencies. 


THE 


2 
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P R E F A 3 
N hiſtory can furniſh us with the example of a man 


whoſe life and actions have been univerſally ap- 
plauded : malice, or a different intereſt, being al- 
ways ready to wound the nobleſt integrity. The virtues. 
of Scipio and Cato, the beſt and greateſt of the Romans, 
could not preſerve them from the aſſaults of envy and ca- 
lumny; of which, the groundleſs accuſations of the former 
to the people, nd the volumes of aſperſions publiſhed. 
againſt the latter by the uſurper Julius, are a ſufficient teſti- 
mony. Tis therefore no wonder that men who endeavour 
to imitate thoſe great examples, and. make the ſervice of 
their country the principal care of their lives, ſhould 
meet with the ſame hard uſage. What the author of theſe 
papers did and ſuffered on that account, the enſuing rela- 
tion will in part witneſs ; wherein it will appear, that he 
contended not againſt perſons, but things: that he was an 
enemy to all arbitrary government, tho' gilded over with the 
moſt ſpecious pretences ; and that he not only diſapproved 
the uſurpation of Cromwel, but would- have oppoſed him 
with as much vigour as he had done the king, if all occa- 
fions of that nature had not been cut off by the extraordinary 
jealouſy and vigilance of the uſurper, 


} 


Concerning his extraction, if that be any thing, it may 
be juſtly ſaid, he was deſcended of an antient and worthy 
family, originally known in Shropſhire, and from thence 
tranſplanted into the county of Wilts, where his anceſtors 


ta ſuch an eſtate as placed them in the firſt rank of 


a gentle 


The PREFACE. 


gentlemen ; and their perſonal ' merits uſually concurring 
with their fortune, gave them juſt pretences to ſtand candi- 
dates to repreſent the county in parliament as knights of the 
ſhire, which honour they ſeldom failed to attain. His fa- 
ther Sir Henry Ludlow being choſen by his country to ſerve 
in that parlament which began on the 3d of November, 
1640, was one of thoſe who ſtrenuouſly aſſerted the rights 
and liberties of the people againſt the invaſions made upon 
them by the pretended prerogatives of the crown. The ex- 
ample of his father, together with a particular encoutage- 
ment from him, joined to a full perſuaſion of the neceſſity 
of arming in defence of his country, mounted our author, 
then very young, on horſeback. His firſt eſſay was at the 
battle of Edgehill, where ' he fought as voluntier in the life- 
guard of the earl of Eſſex. His father dying ſome time 
after the eruption of our troubles, he went down to Wilt- 
ſhire, and was unanimouſly choſen by that county to be 
one of their knights of the ſhire to repreſent them in parlia- 
ment; where his integrity and firmneſs to the true intereſt 
of his country ſoon became ſo remarkable, that he was 
thought worthy to be intruſted with the command of an in- 
dependent regiment of horſe, to defend the county for 
which he ſerved from the incurſions of the enemy's army. 
And how great a progreſs he made afterwards in the ſcience 
of war, the military honours he received in a time when re- 


wards were not blindly beſtowed, may ſufficiently manifeſt, 


Aſter the death of king Charles the firſt, he was ſent into 
Ireland by the parliament in the quality of lieutenant-gene- 
ral of the horſe. This employment he diſcharged with 
diligence and ſucceſs till the death of the lord deputy 
Ireton, and then acted for ſome time as general, tho' with- 
out that title; the growing power of Oliver Cromwel, who 
knew him to be true and faithful to the commonwealth, al- 
ways finding out ſome pretext to hinder the conferring that 
character upon him. The finiſhing part was only wanting 
to the compleat ſuppreſſion of the Iriſh rebellion, and the 
laſt ſtroke had been given by this gentleman, if the uſurpa- 
tion of Cromwel had not prevented him. Under that power 
he never acted : and tho' the uſurper employed all his arts 
to gain him, he remained immoveable, and would not be 


Per- 


The PR E FA C E. 
perſt ſuaded to give the leaſt colour our. or countenance to his am- 


bition. Aſter the death of Cromwel ſome endeavours were 
made to cauſe the public affairs to revert to their former 
channel, in which attempts our author was not an idle 
ſpectator. But Oliver had ſo choaked the ſprings, that the 
torrent took another courſe ;z and all the efforts that were 
made to reſtore the commonwealth proving vain and fruitleſs, 
Charles the ſecond was permitted to act his part. There- 
upon this gentleman, who had gone through innumerable - 
hazards for the liberties of England, was ftripped of his 
eſtate, and, under the odious name of traitor, forced to 
abandon his native country. That he eſcaped the ſearches 
made after him in England, and fafely arrived in Switzer- 
land, was almoſt a miracle. The preſervation of his life, 
which was in the utmoſt hazard, by reaſon of the prejudices 
then reigning, obliged him to confine himſelf to the deepeſt 
privacy, and for a ſhort time kept him unknown, till his ex- 
emplary life made him not only to be obſerved, but admired. 
This ſtranger for more than thirty years was the care of that 
country; and it may be juſtly: ſaid, that by their vigilance ra- 
ther than his own, the frequent deſigns that were formed 
_ againſt his life, were defeated, and ſome of them exemplarily 
puniſhed on the heads of their authors. 


During his exile he wrote the following memoirs, con- 
jecturing, and I think he was not miſtaken, that ſome of 
the family of Charles the martyr might act ſuch things as 
would make his country reliſh the relation, and regret the 
uſage he had found. But it can never be expected that all 
men ſhould be of the ſame mind. And therefore, when the 
whole kingdom of Ireland, Londonderry only excepted, was 
unhappily fallen into the hands of the Iriſh papiſts, and the 
lieutenant-general, I hope I may ſay it without offence, was 
ſent for, as a fit perſon to be employed to recover it from 
them : when the Britiſh refugees were glad to hear him 
named for that ſervice ; and he in an extaſy to ſerve his 
country any where, was arrived in England ; the reception 
he found there was ſuch, as ought rather to be forgotten, 
than tranſmitted to poſterity, with any remarks upon that 
conj uncture. Thus being denied the honour of dying for 
his country, he returned to the more hoſpitable place from 


. whence 


eee | 
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whence he came. But England had not one good wiſh the 
| leſs from him on the account of her laſt unkindneſs. For at 
for the proſperity, peace and glory of his country; and that 
religion and liberty might be eſtabliſhed there on {o ſure and | 
ſolid a foundation, that the deſigns of ill men might never 
bring them into danger for the time to come, 
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HE author of theſe memoirs was a man of ſuch excellent ſpi- 

rit, ſuch generous principles, and performed ſuch great. ſer- 
vices to his coun that his name and memory will ever be 
dear and precious to all the lovers of liberty. He deſcended from a 
family. of conſiderable rank, and had a learned education; for his father 
ſent him to Oxford, where he went through the courſe of ſtudies uſual at 
that time: but his genius led him rather to action than contemplation ; 
and the ſtate of publick affairs ſoon gave him an opportunity for the exer- 
ciſe of it. King Charles I. having ſet up prerogative: againſt law, and 
our author's father appearing very early againſt that king, his fon alſo 
Joined the ſame party, and vigorouſly oppoſed the court-meaſures. In 
the courſe of the civil wars, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf with ſo much zeal 
for the parliament, and ſhewed ſuch a bold and intrepid ſpirit, that when 
the royal party was defeated, and the king brought to a trial, he was ap- 
pointed one of his judges ; which he mentions in this hiſtory in ſuch 
terms, as plainly ſhew he was far from being aſhamed of the part he 


Our author appears to have been a man of ſerious thought and con- 
ſideration, who weighed things well before he engaged, but was after- 
. wards inflexible. His enemies have allowed, that he was fincerely in the 
intereſt of the commonwealth, without any private views or ſiniſter de- 
figns: and the diſorders which followed on the death of the king, cannot 
juſtly be charged on thoſe who honeſtly engaged in the defence of pub- 
| lick liberty. When Cromwel, who fought for the parliament, 

afterwards ſet up for himſelf, our author oppos d his uſurpation, refuſing 
to act by commiſſion from him; and was indefatigable in his endeavours 
to reſtore the public cauſe, ork eſtabliſh a free government. But all 
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n e the royal family at hegt 855 
reſtoted, | s perion abliged. to leave his natwe Country. 
ern time, he made Choice of 
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the courſe of theſe memoirs. 


The acceſſion of king James to the throne, is ſaid to have thrown him 
into a deep melancholy, as he thought the proteſtant religion and the 
liberties of theſe nations were then at an end: but he lived to ſee the ruin 
of that ny, by the glorious revolution under the prince of Orange. 
When the crown of theſe kingdoms was ſettled upon that prince, our au- 
thor came over into England, in order to be employed in Ireland againſt 
king James II. but he no ſooner appeared publickly in London, than a 
motion was made in the houſe of commons by Sir Edward Seymour, to 
addreſs king William, to order a proclamation for —— general 
Ludlow. This preyented his generous intention of ſerving his country, 
and forced him to return into Switzerland, where he ſpent the reſt of his 
days in peace; thoroughly ſatisfied in his own mind of the juſtice of his 
principles, and the integrity of his conduct ; and rejoicing in the liberty 
and happineſs of his native country, tho' he was not permitted to partake 
of it. 


We are not capable of giving the reader a farther account of this ex- 
cellent man, than from a paſſage in Mr. Addiſon's travels. That author, 
mentioning the place where general Ludlow refided, tells us *, That the 
houſe he lived in has this inſcription over the door; 


Omne ſolum forti patria 


And that he was buried in the beſt of the churches, with the following 
E 3 
_ Siſte & reſpice. 


Hic jacet Edmond Ludlow, Anglus natione, provineiæ Wiltoninenſis, 
filius Henrici equeſtris ordinis, ſenatoriſque parliamenti, eujus queque 
fuit ipſe membrum; patrum ſtemmate clarus & nobilis, virtute propriſ 
nobilior; religione proteſtans & inſigni pietate coruſcus; ætatis anno 23 
tribunus militum, paulo poſt exercitus prætor primarius: Tune Hiberno- 
rum domitor, in intr & vitæ prodigus, in victoria clemens & 
manſuctus, patris libertatis defenſor, & poteſtatis arbitrariæ gnator 
Aa scerrimus; cujus cauſũ ab eadem patria 32 annis extorris, meliorique for- 

tuna dignus apud Felvetios ſe reoepit, ibique ætatis anno 73 moriens ſui 
deſiderium relinquens ſedes aternas letus advolavit. 1 | 


Mr. Addiſon's remarks on ſeveral parts of Italx, Er. Exit. 3745+ page 264: 


Hocce 
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Hocce monumentum, in perpetuam veræ & ſinceræ pietatis erga mari- 
tum defunctum memoriam, dicat & vovet domina Elizabeth de Thomas, 
ejus ſtrenua & meceſtiflima, tam in infortuniis quam in matrimonio con- 
ſors dilectiſſima, quæ animi magnitudine & vi amoris conjugalis mota, 
eum in exilium ad obitum uſque conſtanter ſecuta eſt. Anno Domini 
1693. | e. re — 

: ; In Engliſh thus: 5 

Here lies Edmund Ludlow, by birth an Engliſhman, of the county of 
Wilts ; ſon of Sir Henry Ludlow ; a member of parliament, as his fa- 
ther had likewiſe been ; more diſtinguiſhed by his virtue than his family, 
though an ancient and good one; by religion a proteſtant, and remark-. 
able for his eminent piety. In the twenty-third F way of his age he had 
the command of a regiment, and, ſoon after, the poſt of lieutenant- 
general: in which quality he ſubdued the Iriſh, being intrepid in fight, 
and expoſing himſelf to the greateſt dangers; but in victory merciful and 
humane : a defender of the liberty of his country, and a ſtrenuous oppoſer 
of arbitrary power : upon which account being baniſhed thirty-two years 
from his native country, and worthy of a better fortune, he retired into 
Switzerland, where he died, univerſally regretted, in the ſeventy- third 
year of his age. 


a 
This monument was erected, in perpetual memory of her true and ſin- 
cere affection towards her deceaſed huſband, by dame Elizabeth Thomas, 
his beloved wife, and afflicted, but conſtant partner, as well in misfor- 
tunes as in wedlock, who, excited by her own greatneſs of mind, and 
the force of conjugal love, followed him into baniſhment, and conſtant- 
ly bore him company to his death. A. D. 1693. 


Mr. Addiſon tells us, that our author was a conſtant frequenter of ſer- 
mons and prayers, but would never communicate with them either of 
Geneva or Vevay : the reaſon for his declining which we are not ac- 

quainted with. | 

There are no. where, that we know of, any particulars relating to 
this author, but what the reader will find in his own memoirs, which 

are now publiſhed in this neat and beautiful manner ; the. original 
edition being very mean, of a bad letter, and worſe paper. And the 
editor aſſures the publick, that he has taken great care of this impreſſion, 
and that it is nh more correct than books of this ſize uſually are. He 
knows of no errors but the three following, which he deſires the reader 
to correct. At the bottom of the 21ſt page, for life-guard, read ke- 
guard. Page 381, at the beginning of the firſt line, dele in, and read in, 

at the beginning of the 30 line. Page 383, for 1666, read 1662. This 


_ aroſe from the firſt impreſſion, in which the two laſt Figures were 
out. | 


The tract in the appendix is now firſt added to theſe memoirs. The 
author was an intimate friend of general Ludlow's, and is mentioned by 


a 6 him 
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him with great reſpect. From this the reader ſer on what principle | 
— me aides fin ties Chae --1-Wg 
publiſhed as a juſtification of their conduct in that particular -. 


The editor concludes with wiſhing, that men of all ranks and orders 
would endeavour to underſtand the principles of true liberty, and the juſt 
rights of mankind; this being the beſt, and indeed the only means to 
diſſolve all parties, to heal all diviſions, and to unite us all in one com- 
mon cauſe; viz. in the promoting the proſperity and ineſs of Great 
Britain, and tranſmitting down to future ages the bleſſings we now 
enjoy. 


And for a farther ſatisfaction with reſpect to that king's conduct and character, the 
reader is referred to a curious book, intitled, An Inquiry into the ſhare which KinG 
« CHARLEs I. had in the TRANSACT1ONS of the EAAT of GLAMORGAN, afterwards 


ic marquis of WoRCEsTER ; for OP a body of IxIsH Reners to aſſiſt that 
« KinG in the years 1645 and 1646; in which Mr. Carte's imperfe& account of that 
« affair, and his uſe of the manuſcript memoirs of the pope's nuncio, R1iuvccin, 
<« are impartially conſidered. The whole drawn from the BRS AUrRHORTTIES, printed 
and manuſcript.” 0 | 


. 
„ 
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AVING ſeen our cauſe betrayed, and the moſt ſolemn pro- 
miſes that could be made to the aſſerters of it, openly violated, 
I departed from my native country. And hoping that my 
retirement may protect me from the rage and malice of my 
enemies, I cammot think it a miſpending of ſome part of my 
07 to employ it in ſetting down the moſt remarkable counſels. PR 
actions of the parties engaged in the late civil war, which ſpread it ſelf 
the kin oms of England, Scotland, and Ireland; wherein I ſhall 
not ſtrictly ne myſelf to a relation of ſuch things only in which I was 
perſonally concerned; but alſo give the beſt account I can of ſuch other 
memorable occurrences. of thoſe ti times as I have learn d from 
inform d, and of unſuſpected fidelity. 
Tuosx who make any enquiry-into the hiſtory. of K. James's reign, will will 
„chat tho; his-inclinations were ſcrongly bent to render himſelf abſo- 
lute, yet he choſe rather to carry on that by fraud than violence. 
But K. Charles having taken a nearer view of deſp ick government in oy 
journey to France and Spain, tempted with the gli ſhew and im 
ures of that empty pageantry, immediately after his aſcent to 
throne pulled of the maſk, and "_ Rd his i intentions to doo 
the crown abſolute and in 
- In the beginning of his reign he married a PR PRs of France, "who 
was not wanting on her part to preſs him, upon all occaſions, to purſue 
the deſign of enlarging his power, not omitting to ſolicit him alſo to mould 
the church of England to a nearer compliance with the ſee of Rome : 
wherein ſhe was. but too. well ſeconded by corrupt miniſters of ſtate, of 
whom ſome were proftſſed papiſts; and an ambitious clergy, whoſe influ- 
ence upon the King was always greater than could well conſiſt with the 
peace and happinels of England. Tis true, he called ſome parliaments. 


in the firſt years of his reign ; but the people ſoon became ſenſible he did it 
rather to empty their. purtes than to redreſs their grievances. The Petition 


of Right, as it was called, ee in one of them; yet by the manner of 


of kee ceping, or rather br it in al- 
——— they were to Aon bid im. 
And tho. by the votes paſſed in the bouſ of 8 commons, (after a meſſage 
— the King to require their attendance in order to a diſſolution, thereby 


paſſing it, and more 
moſt every particular, 
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to prevent their enquiry into his father's death) complaining of the grievan= 
ces of the nation, and aſſerting the liberties thereof, declaring it treaſon 
for ary to pay cuſtom or other taxes without the authority of parliament, 
locking the door of the houſe of commons, and compelling the ſpeaker to 
continue in the chair till it paſs'd, he might have obſerved the pulſe of 
the nation beating high towards liberty; yet, contrary to his promiſe to 

reſerve the e V of parliament, he cauſed the ſtudies of their mem- 

rs to be ſearched, their papers to be ſeiz d, and their perſons to be im- 

riſoned in the tower, where Sir John Elliot, who was one of them, loſt 

is life. Divers others ſuffered in their health and eſtates, being proſe- 
cuted with all ſeverity at the common law, for diſcharging their duty in 
parliament. After the diſſolution of which, a proclamation was publiſhed, 
whereby it was made criminal in the people to ſpeak any more of parlia- 
ments. 

THE king having aſſumed this extraordinary power, reſolved to make 
war againſt France, not upon the account of thoſe of the reformed religion, 
as was pretended, but grounded upon perſonal diſcontents, and to gratify 
the revenge and luſt of his favourite. | 5 

THe Rochellers, who once before, upon encouragement from England, 
had endeavoured to defend their juſt rights againſt the encroachments of 
the French king, till being deſerted by the king of England, they were 
neceſſitated to accept terms from their king very diſadvantageous to their 
affairs, were again, by frequent importunities and fair promiſes, prevailed 
with (tho' very unwillingly) to aſſiſt the Engliſh with proviſions, and ſuch 
other things as they wanted, in their expedition againſt the iſle of 
Rhee: From whence our forces being repulſed, the French king ſent his 
army againſt the proteſtants of R , whoſe proviſions being before ex- 
hauſted by the Engliſh, they applied to the king of England for ſuccours, 
according to his promiſe: who, as if he intended to aſſiſt them effectually, 
cauſed a certain number of ſhips to be fitted out, under the conduct of Sir 
John Pennington. But private differences being ſoon after compoſed, Sir 
John received a letter from the king, ſigned Charles Rex, which was af- 
terwards found by the parliament amongſt his papers, requiring him to 
diſpoſe of thoſe ſhips as he ſhould be directed by the French king; and 
if any ſhould refuſe to obey thoſe orders, to fink or fire them. The king's 
command was put in execution accordingly, and by the help of thoſe 
ſhips the French became maſters of the ſea, and thereby enabled to raiſe a 
work compoſed of earth, ſtones and piles, with which they entirely ſhut 
up the mouth of the harbour, and fo prevented them from any relief that 
way. Being thus ſtraitned on all fides, they were forced to yield to the 
pleaſure of their king; and that ſtrong town of Rochelle, wherein the 
ſecurity of the Logs of France chiefly conſiſted, by this horrible 
treachery was delivered up to the papiſts, and thoſe of the reform'd 
religion in all parts of that kingdom expoſed to the rage of their bloody and 
cruel enemies. DR | 

ABOUT this time the moſt profitable preferments in the Engliſh church 
were given to thoſe of the clergy who were moſt forward to promote the 
impoſition of new ceremonies and ſuperſtitions: An oath was enjoined 
by them with an &c. ſeveral new holy. days introduced, and required to 
be obſerved by the people with all poſſible ſolemnity, at the ſame time 
that they were encouraged to profane the Lord's day, by a book commonly 
called, 74 Book of Sports, printed and publiſhed by the king's ſpecial 
command, SER 
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Bur this was not the only work of which the clergy were judged 
capable, and therefore divers of them entered the liſts as champions of 
the prerogative, aſſerting that the poſſeſſions and eſtates of the ſubje& did 
of right belong to the king, and that he might diſpoſe of them at his 

leaſurez thereby vacating and annulling, as much as in them lay, all the 
— of England that ſecure a propriety to the people. Arbi courts 
were erected, and the power of others enlarged; ſuch were the high 
commiſſion court, the ſtar-chamber, the court of honour, the court of 
wards, the court of requeſts, &c. Patents and monopolies of almoſt 
every thing were granted to private men, to the great damage of * 
lic. Knight-hood, coat and conduct-money, and many other i 17 
methods, were revived and put in execution, to rob the people, in order 
to ſupport the profuſion of the court. And that our liberties might be 
extirpated at once, and we become tenants at will to the king, that rare 
invention of ſhip- money was found out by Finch, whoſe ſolicitation and 
importunities prevailed with the major part of the judges of Weſtminſter- 
to declare for law, that © for the ſupply of ſhipping to defend the nation, 
the king might impoſe a tax upon the people: that he was to be judge 
of the neceſſity of ſuch ſupply, and. of the quantity to be impoſed for it; 
and that he might impriſon as well as deſtrain in caſe of refuſal.” Some 
there were who out of a hearty affection to the ſervice of their country, 
and a true Engliſh ſpirit, oppoſed theſe illegal proceedings: amongſt 
whom Mr. Jo Hampden of Buckingham-ſhire, judge Croke, and 
judge Hutton, were of the moſt eminent. | 

PREROGATIVE being wound up to this height in England,” and the 
affairs of the church tending to a conjunction with the ſee of Rome; be- 
fore any farther progreſs ſhould be made therein here, it was thought ex- 
pedient, that the pulſe of Scotland ſhould be felt, and they perſwaded or 
compelled to the like conformity. 'To this end a form of public prayer 
was ſent to Scotland, more nearly approaching the Roman office than hat 
uſed in England. The reading of this new ſervice-book at Edinburgh 
was firſt 1 by a poor woman; but the people were ſo 8 
diſcontented with the book. it ſelf, as well as the manner of impoſing it, 
that ſhe was ſoon ſeconded by the generality of them; thoſe who officiated 
hardly eſcaping with their lives. This produced divers meetings of many 
of the nobility, clergy and gentry, who entred into an agreement or co- 
venant to root out epiſcopacy, hereſy, and ſuperſtition. 

THose of the — of England, who had been the chief adviſers and 
promoters of this violence, prevailed with the king to cauſe all ſuch as 
ſhould perſiſt in their oppoſition after a certain time, to be proclaimed 
traitors. But the Scots not at all affrighted with theſe menaces, reſolved 
to make good their former undertaking. Which the king perceiving, and 
that this violent way took not effect, began to incline to more moderate 
counſels; and by commiſſion empowered the marquis of Hamilton to 
treat them into a ſubmiſſion, conſenting to the ſuppreſſion of the liturgy, 
high commiſſion court, and articles of Perth. But the Scots inſiſting 0 
the abolition of epiſcopacy, and the king refuſing his conſent to it, they 
did it themſelves in an aſſembly held at Glaſgow: and being informed 
that the king was 2 g an army to compel them to obedience, agreed 
upon the raiſing of ſome forces to defend themſelves. 

The clergy in England were not wanting to promote the new levies 
againſt the Scots, contributing largely thereunto; which was but reaſon- 
able, it being manifeſt to all that they were the principal authors and 


I fomenters 
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fomenters of theſe troubles. The nobility and gentry were likewiſe required 
to further this expedition; in which, tho divers of them did appear, yet 
was it rather out of compliment than affection to the deſign, being ſenſible 
of the oppreſſions they themſelves lay under, and how dangerous to the 
people of Englanda thorough ſucceſs againſt the Scots might prove. 

THe king perceiving an univerſal diſlike to this war, as well in the 

ple as in the officers and ſoldiers of his army, concluded an 
ment with the Scots at Berwick, the 17th of June, 1639. But upon 
his return to London, under colour that many falſe copies of the faid 
articles were publiſhed and diſperſed by the Scots, to the great diſhonour 
of the king, the ſaid agreement was diſowned, and order'd to be burnt by 
the hands of the hangman. gt 

THEREUPON hoping that a parliament would eſpouſe his quarrel, 
and furniſh him with money for the carrying on of his deſign, he ſum- 
moned one to meet at Weſtminſter on the 3d of 4 oy 1640. which, 
ſitting but a little time, thereby obtained the name of © the ſhort parliament.” 
The king by his agents earneſtly preſſed them to t him preſent ſup- 

lies for the uſe of his army ; but they, ſenſible of former uſage, after they 
had gratified him in that particular, and of the A burdens and 
oppreſſions they lay under, refuſed to grant any ſubſidies till their grievances 
ſhould be redrefled: whereupon the king put a period to their ſitting 
the fifth of May following ; the carl of Strafford, and others of his coun- 
eil, adviſing him ſo to do, and to make uſe of other means for his ſupply ; 
as appeared to the enſuing parliament, by the minutes of the ſecretary 
of ſtate, taken at that cabal, and produced at the trial of the ſaid earl: 
The ſum of whoſe advice was to this effect. Sir, you have now tried your 
people, and are denied by them, therefore you are clear before God and 
man, if you make uſe of other means for your ſupply: You have an 
army in Ireland, &c.” This counſel was proſecuted, and new preparati- 
ons made for the carrying on of the war againſt the Scots; all imaginable 
ways uſed to raiſe ſupplies, privy ſeals ſent throughout the nation for the 
loan of money; ſhip-money, coat and conduct-money preſſed to the 
height; commodities taken up on credit, and fold for ready money ; 
warrants alſo were delivered out to preſs men to ſerve in the army; braſs- 
money was propounded, and ſome prepared, but that project took no 
effect. The clergy being permitted and encouraged by the king to fit in 
convocation after the Aifiolation of the parliament, took upon them not 
only to frame canons and oaths, but alſo to impoſe four ſhillings in the 
pound upon eccleſiaſtical benefices throughout the kingdom. The king, 
to give life to the advance of his army, marched with them in-perſon; 
the earl of Northumberland, as moſt popular, wearing the name of gene- 
ral, whilſt Strafford with the title of lieutenant general had the principal 
management of all. | ; 

THe city of London had refuſed to pay ſome of the illegal taxes before- 
mentioned; whereupon divers of their chief officers were impriſoned, and 
an order iſſued forth to take away the ſword from the lord mayor. 
Whereupon the people riſe, and beſet the houſe of the arch-biſhop of 
Canterbury, who, in conjunction with the earl of Strafford, was ſuppoſed 
to put the king upon theſe violent and unwarrantable courſes; but he'made 
his eſcape by water for that time; and one of the moſt active of the people 
was ſeized and executed, which ſerved only to exaſperate the reſt. © . 

Uro the near a 22 of the Engliſh and Scots army, a conſider- 
able party of each 0 encountred; and the Engliſh, contrary to — 

1 Wont 
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wonted cuſtom, retired in diforder, not without ſhame and ſome lofs. Of 
ſuch force and conſequence is a belief and full perſwafion of the juſtice 


of an undertaking, tho' managed by an enemy, in other reſpects 


* 


ſiderable. . 

Tu king, ſtartled at the unſuccefsfulneſs of his firft attempt, upon the 
petition of a conſiderable number of the well - affected — requeſting 
bin, that to avoid the effuſion of more blood, he would an aſſembly 
of the nobility, conſented therennto. This council r met at 
York, and adviſed the king to a ceffation of arms, and the calling of a 
parliament to compoſe dierences which, to the t trouble of the 
clergy and other incendiaries, he promifed to do; aſſuring the Scots of 
the payment of twenty thouſand pounds a month to maintain their army, 
till the pleaſure of the parliament ſhould be known. In order to whi 

| writs were iſſued out for the meeting of a parliament on the third of No- 
yember, 1640. | | | 


-» 


Tur time prefixd for their aſſembling being come, they met accord- 
ingly: and as they were very lenfible 4 that nothing but an abſolute ne- 


* 


ceffity permitted their coming together, fo they reſolved to improve this 


ha O nity to free the le from their burdens, and to punifh 
the IS of the late diſorders. to this end declared againft Mo- 
nopolies, and expelled the authors of them out of the houſe. The opi- 

nions of the judges concerning fhip-money they voted unjuſt and illegal, 
fining and impriſoning thoſe that had warranted the lawfulnefs thereof. 
And that the offenders againſt the publick might not eſcape, they ordered 
the ſea ports to be diligently guarded, and all paſſengers to be ſtrictly ex- 

Tuis being done, they impeached the lord k Finch, the carl of 
Strafford, and the arch-biſhop of Canterbury, of high treaſon, in en- 
deavouring to ſubvert the laws, and to erect an arbitrary and tyrannical 
power. They declared, that they would pay the Engliſh and Scots armies 
to the end of May, 1641..and affift the prince Palatine with men and 
money to recover his country. And now having the charge of two armies 

to pay, and all men ſuſpecting they mi be abruptly , as had 
often happened before, and therefore refuſing to credit them with ſuch 
ſums as were neceſſary, unleſs an act might paſs to fecure their ſitting till 
they ſhould think fit to diſſolve themſelves by act of parliament ; the 


king gave his aſſent to one drawn up and paſſed to that purpoſe. Another 


act likewiſe paſſed to aſſert, that according to the antient fundamental laws 
of England, a parliament ought to be held every year, and directing, that 


in caſe one was not called in three years, the lord chancellor or k __ 


the great ſeal ſhould iffue out writs, as is therein expreſſed ; and if 


fail 


in his duty, he is declared guilty of high treaſon, and a gertain number - 


of lords impowered to ſummon the faid parliament : and if they ſhould 


| neglett ſo to do, the ſheriff and conſiables are veſſecd with the fame ay- - 


way by act of parliament ; and the power of the council-table reſtrained. 
The commiſſioners of the TINGS who had collected cuſtoms con- 
5 : trar y 
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trary to law, were fined; and ſuch as had been impriſoned by any of the 
above-mentioned arbitrary courts, were ſet at liberty. 

A proteſtation was alſo agreed upon by the lords and commons, which 
they took, and preſented to others to take ; whereby all thoſe that took it, 
obliged themſelves to defend and maintain the power and privileges of par- 
liament, the rights and liberties of the people, to uſe their utmoſt endea- 
vours to bring to condign puniſhment all thoſe who ſhould by force or 
otherwiſe, do any thing to the contrary, and to ſtand by and juſtify all ſuch 
as ſhould do any thing in proſecution of the ſaid proteſtation. 

Tux day prefix'd for the earl of Strafford's Trial being come, he was 
brought before the houſe of peers; where the charge againſt him was 

managed by members of the houſe of commons appointed to that end. 
The chief heads of the accuſation were; That he had governed the king- 
dom of Ireland in an arbitrary manner : That he had retained the reve- 
nues of the crown without rendering a due account of them : That he had 
encouraged and promoted the Romiſh religion: That he had endeavoured 
to create feuds and quarrels between England and Scotland: That he had 
laboured to render the parliament ſuſpected and odious to the king: That 
he was the author of that advice, ** That ſince the parliament had denied to 
grant the king ſuch ſupplies as he demanded, he was at liberty to raiſe them 
by ſuch means as he thought fit ; and that he. had an Iriſh army that 
would aſſiſt him to that end.” It being the cuſtom that a lord high ſteward 
ſhould be made to preſide at the trial of a peer, that honour was con- 
ferred upon the earl of Arundel. The king, the queen, the houſe of 
commons, the deputies of Scotland and Ireland, with many other perſons 
of quality of both ſexes,” were there preſent. I remember the earl of 
Strafford in his defence objected againſt the evidence of the earl of Cork, 
denying him to be a competent witneſs, becauſe his enemy. To which 
George lord Digby, who was appointed one of the managers of the 
charge againſt him, replied ; That if that objection ſhould be of any weight 
with the court, the earl of Strafford had found out a certain way to ſecure 
himſelf from any farther proſecution. Yet this man who then ſpoke with 
ſo much vigour, ſoon after altered his language, and made a ſpeech to the 
houſe in his favour, which he cauſed to be printed ; and alſo ſurreptitiouſly 
withdrew a paper from the committee, containing the principal evidence 
againſt the ſaid earl. The parliament reſenting this prevarication, ordered 
his ſpeech to be burnt by the hands of the common hangman. 

Tux houſe of commons having paſſed a bill for the condemnation of 
the carl, it was carried to the lords tor their concurrence, which they gave. 
The king, not ſatisfied therewith, conſulted with the privy council, ſome 
judges, and four biſhops. And all of them, except one, adviſe the 
throwing of Jonas over-board for the appeaſing of the ſtorm. Upon 
which the earl of Arundel, the lord priyy ſeal, and two more, were com- 
miſſionated by the king to fign the warrant for his execution: which they 
did upon the twelfth of May following; and the twenty-ſecond of the 
ſame month, the earl of Strafford was beheaded accordingly. 

Arx this time a treacherous deſign was ſet on foot, not without the par- 
ticipation of the king, as appeared under his own hand, to bring - bye 
Engliſh army, and by force to diſſolve the parliament ; the plunder of 
London being promiſed to the officers and ſoldiers as a reward for that ſer- 
vice: this was confeſled by the lord . Goring, Mr. Piercy, and others. 
The Scots army was alſo tried, and the four northern counties offered to 
be given to them, in caſe they will undertake the ſame deſign.” es 

neither 
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neither of theſe attempts did ſucceed, yet the king pleaſed himſelf with 
hopes, that a ſeaſonable time for diſſolving the parliament would come; 
and then all power 2 into his on hands, he would deal with their 
new. enacted laws as he had done before with the Petition of Right, and 
with their members as he had done with thoſe of the former parliaments. 
And that he might not long languiſh in this expectation, he ſent to the 
houſe, deſiring that at once they would make their full demands, and pre- 
pare bills accordingly for his aſſent, aſſuring them of his readineſs to com- 
ly with their deſires. But they perceiving the deſign, returned for an- 
wer: That they could not fuck lenly reſolve on ſo weighty a work, but 
would do it with all poſſible ſpeed. In the mean time, to improve the 
preſent opportunity, they prevail with the king to paſs an act for the ex- 
clufion of the biſhops out of the houſe of lords; for tho' he was unwilling 
to grant the parliament any thing, yet the ſtate of his affairs was ſuch, 
that he durſt deny them no reaſonable thing. And now having paid to the 
Scots and Engliſh armies what was due to them, they diſmiſſed them to 
their reſpective homes. | ee, "WM 
Tux king having laid his deſigns in Ireland, as will afterwards appear, 
was, not without great difficulty, prevailed with by the parliament, to 
conſent to the disbanding of thoſe eight thouſand Iriſh papiſts that had 
been raiſed there by the earl of Strafford. Soon after which he reſolved 
upon a journey to Scotland; and tho the parliament endeavoured to diſ- 
ſwade him from it, or at leaſt to defer it to a fitter opportunity, he refuſed 
to hearken unto them, under pretence that the affairs of that kingdom 
neceſſarily required his preſence : but in truth his great buſineſs was, to 
leave no means unattempted to take off that nation from their adherence to 
the parliament of England. Before his departure he ſigned a commiſſion 
to certain perſons, impowering them to paſs the bills that ſhould be ten- 
dered in his abſence. GN "OG at ry og! 
Wurst he was about this work in Scotland, the news of the Iriſh 
rebellion was brought to him ; that the papiſts throughout that kingdom 
were in arms ; that their deſign to ſurprize and ſeize the caſtle of. Dublin 
had not ſucceeded, being diſcovered by one O Connelly, a ſervant of Sir 
John Clotworthy's ; and that the lord Macquire and Mac-mahon, who 
were appointed to that end, were taken, and ſent into England, where 
they were ſoon after executed for the ſame. The news of this rebellion 
(as I have heard from perſons of undoubted credit) was not diſpleaſing to 
the king, tho it was attended with the maſſacre of many thouſands of the 
proteſtants there. —— 5 
HAavinc made what progreſs he could in Scotland, confirming by act of 
liament not only what he had formerly granted them, but alſo what they 
| Fad done in their aſſembly at Glaſgow, and in effect whatſoever they de- 
fired of him, he returned to London ; where being received with accla- 
mations, and treated at the expence of the city, he became elevated to 
that degree, that in his firſt ſpeech to the commons he ſharply reproved 
them, for that inſtead of thanking him for what he had done, they con- 
tinued to multiply their demands and diſſatisfactions: whereupon the par- 
liament were confirmed in their ſuſpicions, that he deſigned to break what 
he had already granted, fo ſoon as he had opportunity and power in his 
hands, to plead that he was under a force, as ſome of his predeceſſors had 
done, and ſo reverſe what had been enacted for the good of the people; 
revenge himſelf on thoſe who had been inſtruments in compelling him 
_ thereto, and fortify himſelf againſt the like for the future, Theſe ap- 
N | prehenſions 


* 


the . for the king, it was at 


money were ſoon brought in. The 


thither, who were bleſſed The wonderful ſucceſs againſt the rebels, 


a Scots-man, was ſent with a party into Munſter, where ET i an- 
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prehenſions made them earneſt! lofts ſettling the militia of the na- 
tion in ſuch hands as both Tha 5 ſhould recommend to 
him, larly repreſenting the one primes e of Lon- 
don, t Sir William Balfour for refuſing to permit the earl of ord to 
eſcape, was diſmiſled from his charge 1 9 3-a of the tower, and 
government of it put into the hands of one Lunsford, a ſoldier of for- 
tune, of a profli te converſation, and fit for any wicked deſign, With 
much difficulty this Lunsford was removed, and Sir John 1 put in- 
to his place: but the parliament and city not fried with this choice, = 
having diſcovered that. Sir John kn. hag etence of raifing 
regiment for Portugal, was br nn! of men to 

0k truſt truſted to the ouſtody of the lord 
mayor of London. 


ABovurT this time numbers of Englifh oteſtants fly ing from the 
bloody hands of the Iriſh rebels, arrived in England "fig 01 2 ces with 
ſad complaints of their cruelties to the Bo EVR that kingdom. 
Whereupon the parliament earneſtly . the king to Paci them 
rebels, but could not obtain it to be Ji till after many weeks; and then 
but forty af thoſe proclamations were printed, and not above half of them 
publiſhed : which was the more obſerved and reſented, by reafon of the 
different treatment that the Scots had met with, who no ſooner appeared 
in a much better cauſe, but they were forthwith declared rebels in every 
pariſh-church within the kingdom of England. The rebels in Ireland pre- 
tended a commiſſion from the king for what they did, which ſo alarmed 


the people of England, that the King thought himſelf neceſſitated to do 
ſomething therein; and therefore, to carry on his deſign, he acquainted 
the parliament, that when 
reduce them : but they 


an army was raiſed, he would go in perſon to 
apprehending this pretended reſolution to be onl 

in order to put himſelf at the head of an army, that he might reduce the 
liament to his will, refuſed to conſent ; and procured an act to paſs, 

or the "the leavin of that war to e of the two houſes ; the 

king obliging himſelf not to give eo any of the rebels, or to make 

Crocs Wh em without the” parliament's conſent. In this act proviſion 

was we for the ſatisfying of ſuch as ſhould advance money. for the re- 

duction of Ireland, out of the rebels lands, in ſeveral provinces, accord- 

ing to the rates therein mentioned : which conſiderable ſums 12 

*. Re lecting no opp 

to carry on this neceſſary work, Eats: ſome forces to be ara ach 

Scotland into the north of Ireland, and put into their hands the —E and 

caſtle of Carrickfergus: they alſo diſſ cho ſeveral regiments of Evgliſh 


ticularly eq Ly the earl of Ormond commanded. ſe 
of the "Englath pal Aa pretences procured arms to be delivered to 
them, yet baſely Wi of a party of five or fix quoted men fent to re- 
lieve Sir Richard Titchburn, then beſieged at Drogheda, who finding 
no hopes of relief, made his retreat to Diblin by ſha” The lord Forbes, 


noyed the enemy ; and being furniſhed with ſome ſhips, fa 


Sdangon, and ſecured ſeveral places upon that riuer, particularly 145 


the reſidence of the earl of Thomond, where he found about 8 
- hprſe fit for ſetvice. Major Adams was made governor of that — 4 

but the enemy fre. city reſorting *. a 7 called Six-Miles-Bri 5 
abont co or 1 les from thence, "the ngliſh preſſed the earl * — 
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chem to fall upon the Iriſh ; who unwilling to oppoſe the Engliſh intereſt, 
and no leſs to make the rebels his enemies, endeavoured to excuſe him- 
ſelf; yet upon ſecond thoughts reſolved to comply, if ſome care might be 
taken to ſpare his kindred : whereupon: ſome of the Engliſh officers pro- 
poſing to him that his relations ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves by ſome 
mark, and he concluding it to be in order to ſecure them to the Engliſh 
intereſt, choſe rather to withdraw himſelf into England, and to leave his 
houſe to the ſoldiers, where (tho he pretended he had no money to lend 
them to ſupply their wants) they found two thouſand pounds buried in the 
walls, which they made uſe of for the payment of their forces. 

Tux king finding that nothing leſs would fatisfy the parliament than a 
thorow correction of what was amiſs, and full ſecurity of their rights from 
any violation for the future, confidered how to put a ſtop to their pro- 
ceedings ; and to that end encouraged a great number of looſe debauch'd 
fellows about the town to repair to Whitehall, where a conſtant table was 
provided for 'their entertainment. Many gentlemen of the inns of court 
were tampered with to aſſiſt him in his deſign, and things brought to that 
paſs, that one of them faid publickly in my hearing; What! ſhall we 
ſuffer theſe fellows at Weſtminſter to domineer thus ? Let us go into the 
country, and bring up our tenants to pull them out.” Which words not 
being able to bear, I queſtioned him for them ; and he either out of 
fear of the publick juſtice, or of my reſentment, came to me the next 
morning, and aſked pardon for the fame ; which by reaſon of his youth, 
and want of experience, I paſſed by. By theſe actions of the king the 
ſuſpicions of the parliament were juſtly increaſed, and therefore they de- 
fired leave to provide a guard to ſecure themſelves from violence ; which 
the king refuſed to grant, unleſs it might be of his own appointment, al- 
ledging that their fears were groundleſs: but they thought otherwiſe, be- 
ing convinced that neither what had been already done was ſufficiently 
ſecured, unleſs the militia might be placed in ſuch hands as they could 
truſt ; nor themſelves ſafe, unleſs attended by a guard of their own no- 
mination. | | ; | 

Tux king's violent ways not ſucceeding, he fell upon other meaſures 
in appearance more moderate, yet continued his reſolution to ſubdue the 
parliament : and to colour his proceedings with a form of law, he ſent 
Sir Edward Herbert his attorney-general, and a member of the houſe of 
commons, to accuſe of high-treaſon, in the name of his majeſty, Mr. 
William Stroud, Mr. John Pym, Mr. John Hampden, Sir Arthur Haſle- 
rig, and Mr. Denzil Hollis, members of that houſe ; and the lord 
Kimbolton of the houſe: of lords: acquainting them, that he intended to 
procecd againſt them according to law, upon the following articles : 

1. THAT they intended to change the government of the ſtate, and to 
diſpoſſeſs the king of his ſovereign and lawful power, and to attribute to 
ſubjects an arbitrary and tyrannical power. 

2. Tnar by falſe reports and calumnies ſown againſt his majeſty, they 
had endeavoured to alienate from him the affections of his people. 

3. THAT they had done their utmoſt to debauch the troops of his 
majeſty, and to cngage them in their perfidious deſigns. | 

4. THAT they had traiterouſly ſought to overthrow the rights and true 
form of parliaments. | | | 

5. THAT they had uſed force and terror to conſtrain the parliament to 
engage in their pernicious defigns ; and to that end had ſtirred up tumults 
againſt the king and parliament. 
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6. Tur they had by a great treaſon reſolved to raiſe arms, and had 
actually raiſed arms againſt the king. 

7. THAT they had endeavoured to procure a foreign power to invade 
England. | | 

er this the houſe made anſwer to the attorney- general, that they 
were the proper judges of their own members: that upon his producing 
the articles that he had to accuſe their members with, and the conſidera- 
tion of them, if they found cauſe, they would leave them to be pro- 
ceeded againſt according to law ; but commanded him at his peril not to 
proceed any farther againſt them, or any other member, without their con- 
ſent. After which they publiſhed a declaration, forbidding the ſeizing of 
any of their members without their order ; authorizing them to ſtand 
upon their guard ; and requiring all juſtices of the peace, conſtables, and 
other officers and people, to be aſſiſting to them; and ſent the attorney- 
general to priſon, he his proceedings in this matter. 

Tus king finding his inſtruments thus diſcouraged, and being reſolved 
to remove all obſtructions in his way, went in perſon to the houſe of 
commons, attended not only with his ordinary guard of penſioners, but 
alſo with thoſe deſperadoes that for ſome time he had entertained at 
Whitehall, to the number of three or four hundred, armed with partizans, 
ſword and piſtol. At the door of the houſe he left his guard commanded 
by the lord Roxberry, entering, accompanied only by the prince Palatine ; 
where taking poſſeſſion of the ſpeaker's chair, and not ſeeing thoſe that 
he looked for, he ſaid, The birds are flown.” For, upon notice given by 
a lady of the court of the king's intention, they were retired into the city. 
The king then demanded of the ſpeaker where ſuch and ſuch were, nam- 
ing the Fe members: to which he anſwered in theſe words; *I have nei- 
ther eyes to ſee, ears to hear, nor tongue to ſpeak in this place, fave what 
this houſe gives me.” The ng replied, © I think you are in the right:“ and 
then addreſſing himſelf to the houſe, ſaid ; That he was forry he had been 
neceſſitated to come thither : That no king of England had been more 
careful to preſerve the privileges of parliament than he deſired to be; 
but that thoſe five members being dangerous perſons, he had been obliged 
to purſue them, not by force, but by the ordinary forms of juſtice : 
That he hoped the parliament would ſend them to him, to juſtify them- 
ſelves, if they could ; if not, he knew how to find them :” which faid, he 
retired. The parliament ſenſible of this violation of their privileges, and 
fearing they might be further intrenched upon, — a committee 
of the houſe to ſit in the city of London, whither their five members 
were gone before for protection. The King followed them thither with 
a ſlender, or rather no guard, (ſo far was he from fearing either parlia- 
ment or city) deſigning to engage the citizens to deliver up the five mem- 
bers to him, and to ſtand by him in this horrid enterprize ; but they 
would not be perſwaded to comply with his defires in that matter. This 
violent attempt arp unſucceſsful, the parliament, to aſſert their juſt 
rights, voted it to be a breach of their privileges ; and that the like might 
be prevented for the future, after the committee had fat a few days in the 
City, they returned to Weſtminſter, accompanied with guards from the 
city both by land and water. Which the king being informed of, and 
finding that the deſign which he had laid had Fighly provoked the par- 
liament and people, he retired to Hampton-court, whither thoſe that he 
had formerly entertained at Whitehall ſoon repaired ; and at Kingſton up- 
on Thames appeared in a military poſture, with the lord Digby and colo- 
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nel Lunsford at the head of them. The two houſes having notice 
thereof, deſired the king to diſperſe the ſaid troops, and to return to the 

liament. The lord Digby was alſo required to attend his duty in the 
ouſe: but he being conſcious of his own guilt, and knowing that the 
king's affairs were not yet in a poſture to bid open defiance to the parliament, 
choſe rather to betake himſelf to flight; as the queen did ſoon after, upon 
notice that the two houſes were about to accuſe her of high-treaſon: both 
of them deſigning not only to withdraw themſelves from the proſecu- 
tion of the parliament, but alſo to make what preparations they could 
for the raiſing of an army againſt them : in order to which the queen 
carried with her the jewels of the crown, and pawned them in Holland 
for arms and -money. The parliament having diſcovered that the lord 
Digby had by a letter adviſed the king to retire to ſome place of ſtrength, 
and there to declare againſt them, they cauſed him to be proclaimed a 
traitor : notwithſtanding which, the king, inſtead of returning to Lon- 
don at the earneſt deſire of both houſes, in proſecution of the lord 
Digby's council, went farther from them. During his abſence many 
papers paſſed between him and the parliament. The chief aim of thoſe 
of the latter was to perſwade the king to return to London, and to ſettle 
the militia in ſuch hands as the parliament ſhould adviſe ; that ſo all jea- 
louſies between him and his people might be removed. Thoſe from 
the king were to let them know, that he could not part with the militia, 
eſteeming it to be the beſt jewel of his crown ; nor return to London 
with ſafety to his perſon. The declarations on both ſides proving inef- 
fectual, and the king's deſigns both at home and abroad being grown ripe, 
he expreſſed his diſſatisfactions more openly, and withdrew to York, 
where ſeveral lords and others affected to his intereſt, reſorted to him with 
plate, money, men, horſes and arms : amongſt whom were many pa- 
ps ; who, tho” to cover the king's deſigns from the people, they were 
forbidden to come into the court, were yet privately encouraged, and daily 
liſted and armed. And as the diſtance of York from the parliament was 
one reaſon why the king went thither, ſo its nearneſs to Hull was another. 
This town he endeavoured to poſſeſs himſelf of, being a place of 
ſtrength, where great quantities of arms and ammunition had been laid 
up, upon disbanding the army which was lately on foot in thoſe parts, 
and very convenient for the landing of men from Holland. But the 
parliament ſuſpeCting the deſign, had ſent Sir John Hotham thither to keep 
and defend it for their uſe, Notwithſtanding which the king perſiſted in his 
reſolution, and endeavoured, by ſending divers perſons of quality into the 
town, to ſurprize it; but that way not taking effect, he appeared in per- 
ſon before it, demanding entrance of Sir John Hotham, which he abſo- 
lutely refuſed to permit ; alledging, that he was entruſted with the place 
by the parliament for the ſervice of his majeſty and the nation, and that 
he could not ſurrender it without their order. The king finding that he 
could not prevail either by promiſes or threatnings, cauſed Sir John 
Hotham to be proclaimed a traitor, and returned to York ; from whence 
he complained to the parliament of the affront he had received at Hull ; 
who, to manifeſt their approbation of Sir John Hotham's conduct, de- 
clared that he had done his duty in denying the king admittance into the 
town, aſſerting that the command of the militia was entruſted with the 
king to be employed for the gout of the nation ; of which the two 
houſes of parliament fitting are the proper judges. 
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Tur parliament began now to provide for the ſecurity of all places 
And ſent a committee bf War of their members to invite the 8 re- 
turn to Weſtminſter, and to endeavour to te their intereſt in the 
Fr A : and being informed that there was laid up in the town 
bf Leiceſter a conſiderable quantity of arms and ammunition provided 
for the county; and that Mr. Haſtings, then ſheriff, under pretence of 

inging with him a to attend the judges at the aſſizes, reſolved to 
ſecure the faid magazine for the king's uſe ; they made choice of officers 
for three companies of foot, impowering them to raiſe the ſaid com- 
panies for the defence of the ſaid magazine. The captains nominated to 
this employment were one major Grey, Dr. Baſtwick, and one of my 
brothers, who having been for ſome time in the ſervice of the ſtates of 
Holland, was newly returned to England, Theſe three having received 
their commiſſions from the parliament, went to Leiceſter, in order to raiſe 
their companies ; which they had not fully effected, when the king with 
all his cavalry, confiſting of about two thouſand horſe, arrived at Lei- 
ceſter ; againſt whom tires companies being no way ſufficient to defend 
the town, they reſolved only to ſecure that place where the magazine lay: 
but that not being large enough to receive more than one company, the 
three captains caſt lots whoſe part it ſhould be to defend it ; which Falling 
upon major Grey, the other two diſperſed their men, and ſet forward for 
London, but had not rode many miles when they were ſeized by a > ns; 
of horſe, which the king commanded the ſheriff to ſend after them, 
who brought them back to Leiceſter, from whence they were removed to 
York, where they- were kept in the common goal, and cruelly 
treated. Theſe were the firſt priſoners taken on either fide. The maga- 
zine by capitulation was diſperſed into ſeveral parts of the county, as pro- 
perly belonging to them, | 

Tue parliament, that they might leave no means unattempted to per- 
ſwade the king to return to them, ſent down propoſitions, directing their 
commiſſioners at York to deliver them to him : and becauſe much of the 
intentions of the parliament appear in the ſaid propoſals, and for that 
they were in effect the principal foundation of the enſuing war, I con- 
ceive it will not be amiſs to recite them in this place, as they were _ 
on by both houſes the ſecond of June, 1642. with the title of, Their 
humble petition and advice in nineteen propoſitions ſent to the king.” 


The moſt humble and moſt faithful ſubjeas of your ma- 
jeſty, the lords and commons aſſembled in parliament, 


* AVING nothing in their 8 and deſires more precious, 
8 and of higher eſteem, after the honour and immediate ſervice 
* of God, than the juſt and faithful diſcharge of their duty towards 
e your majeſty and this kingdom; and being moſt ſenſible of the de- 
ce ſtruction and diſorders, and of the imminent dangers and miſeries 
e which threaten your majeſty and ſubjects, the which have 
from the ſubtle informations, malicious practices, and wicked counſels 
of perſons ill- affected to the true religion of God, to the peace and 
« honour of your majeſty, and to the good of the common- wealth; 
> _ a —_— conſideration of the cauſes of theſe miſchiefs, in all hu- 
« mility and ſincerity they preſent to majeſty this petition and advice, 
“ full of duty; to the = t your — — for the Wr p" 
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te of your honour and ſafety, and by a tender ſenſe of the good and ſafety 
te of your ſubjects, and your eſtates eaſe to conſent and agree 
e untotheſe humble deſires and and moſt 


ments, except | 
« that thoſe who ſhall be put into their places ſhall be approved by parlia- 


execution of their charge in ſuch form as the parliament ſhall agree. 
« 2. THAT the great affairs of the kingdom ſhall not be concluded 
te nor paſſed by the advice of on ns, nor by any counſellors un- 
* known, or that ſhall not have taken oath; but that ſuch matters as 
e concern the public, and are proper for the high court of parliament, 
te that your majeſty's great and ſupreme council, ſhall be debated, 
« reſolved, and paſſed in parliament, and there aug! and thoſe who 
„ ſhall preſume to do any thing to the contrary, ſhall be ſubje& to the 
* cenſure and judgment of the parliament : And other matters of ſtate that 
" 2 privy council of your majeſty, ſhall be debated and 
* concluded by the nobles, and others who thall be choſen far that end, 
from time to time, by the two houſes of parliament; and that every 
t public act that concerns the affairs of the kingdom, and ſhall be agreed 
1 1 ſhall be eſteemed of no force, and as not proceeding 
te from the royal authority, if at leaſt the greateſt part of your council 
have not conſented thereunto, and figned the ſame; and that your coun- 
« cil ſhall be brought to a certain number that ſhall not exceed twenty 
* five, nor be under fifteen ; and if it happen that any counſellor's place 
e becomes void during the intervals of parliament, it ſhall be ſupplied by 
<« the plurality of voices of thoſe of your council, which ſhall be either 
4 confirmed or voided at the firſt ſeſſions of parliament. | 
©. 3, THAT the lord high ſteward of England, the great conſtable, the 
© chancellor, the keepers of the ſeals, the great treaſurer, the keeper 
* of the privy (cal, the earl marſhal, the admiral, the governour of 
* the cinque-ports, the lieutenant of Ireland, the chancellor of the 
« exchequer, the maſter of the court of wards, the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
the two chief juſtices, and the chief baron, ſhall be choſen with the 
“ approbation of the two houſes of parliament, and in the intervals of par- 
 liament by the major part of the privy council, with the condition 
« above mentioned in the choice of the counſellors of ſtate, | 
* 4. THAT the governour of the children of the king ſhall be choſen 
with the approbation of parliament; and in the intervals of parliament in 
** the manner before-mentioned; and of the ſervants that are already about 
e them, the parliament ſhall change ſuch as they think fit. 
4 5. THAT the children of the king ſhall not marry without the ad- 
« yice of the — and thoſe who ſhall be employed therein 
* without their knowledge, ſhall be puniſhed by the parliament. 
6. THAT the laws againſt popiſhrecuſants ſhall be put in effectual exe- 
e cution, and that thoſe of them who are priſoners, ſhall not be ſet at 
* liberty without giving good . 


« 7. THAT 
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7. THAT pap piſts ſhall have novoteincouncils, andthat their children 
Qui be brought up in the proteſtant religion. 


- © 8. THAT the been ſhall reform the liturgy and the govern- 
ment of the church, as _ ſhall think fit, with the advice of divines: 


That your majeſty ſhall afliſt to put a ſtop to innovations, to expel ſuſ- 
picious and ſcandalous miniſters, and for the countenancing of a godly 
and preaching miniſtry throughout the nation. 

© 9. THAT it will pleaſe your majeſty to content yourſelf with the 
El that the parliament hath eſtabliſhed in the militia, until an act be 
agreed - on for that purpoſe ; and that- your majeſty will- recal the 
declarations and proclamations againſt the orders given therein by the 
parliament. 
« 10. THAT every member of parliament that hath been put out 
of his employment or office, ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed, or ſatisfaction N 


« him. 


cc 
cc 
cc 


« 11. THAT the privy counſellors and judges ſhall take ſuch oath. as 


| ſhall be agreed on by parliament, for the doing of juſtice, and obſerv- 


ing the ſtatutes that ſhall beagreed on by this parliament; andthatreportbe 
made every ſeſſion of parliament, of the evil adminiſtration of juſtice. - 
« x2. That all officers ſhall enjoy their places ſo long, and no longer 


ce than they behave themſelves well therein. 
-- © 13. THAT all perſons ſhall be ſubject to the juſtice of the parliament, 


66 


cc 


even although they _ boron beyond the ſeas. 


„ 14. THAT the amneſty our majeſty ſhall have ſuch 
exceptions therein as the parliament- n think ft. 


« 15. THAT the fortreſſes of the kingdom ſhall * governours of the 
choice of your majeſty, yet of the approbation of the parliament, and in 


cc the intervals of 8 as is aforeſaid. 


cc 
ec 


« 16. THAT the extraordinary guard that your majeſty hath at preſent 
about you, may be diſcharged, and that for the time to come you will 


raiſe no ſuch extraordinary guards, but according to law, in caſe of | 


actual rebellion or invaſion. 


„ 179, THAT it will er majeſty to confirm your leagues with 


the united provinces, and other princes of the proteſtant religion, that 
you may be the more capable to defend it againſt popiſh attempts; 
which will bring much reputation to your majeſty, and encourage 
your ſubjects to endeavour in a 1 way to re-eſtabliſh 
your fiſter and her children, and other princes, oppreſſed for the fame 
cauſe. | 

* 18. THAT it will pleaſe your majeſty to clear, by an act of parlia- 
ment, the lord Kimbolton, and the fre members of the houſe of com- 


mons, ſo that future parliaments may be ſecured * the conſequence 
of ſuch ill examples. 


© 19. THAT it will pleaſe your majeſty of your grace to paſs an act, 
that the peers created bender ſhall have no place nor voice in parlia- 
ment, - at * lead unleſs they are admitted thereunto by the parlia- 


ment. 


„ Tuksk humble requeſts being granted unto us by your majeſty, 
we ſhall endeavour, as we ought, to regulate the revenue of your _ 


majeſty, and to increaſe it more and more, in ſuch ſort, that it ſhall 
ſupport the 2 0 royal with honour and abundance, beyond whatever 
the ſubjects of this kingdom have allowed to their kings your majeſty's pre- 
7 We will put alſo the tc town of Hull into ſuch hands as your 


cc *© majeſty 
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te majeſty ſhall pleaſe, with the approbation of the parliament, and will 
« give a good account of the munitions of war, and of the magazine. 
« And to conclude, we ſhall chearfully do our endeavours to give unto 

your majeſty teſtimony of our affection, duty. and faithful to pre- 
&© ſerve and maintain your royal honour, the greatneſs and ae; of 4 
: — 5 and of your poſterity. 3 | * 


Tu xs E propoſitions were delivered to the king by the commiſſioners of 
the. parliament, but without ſucceſs, he being relotved to ſteer another 
courſe, preſuming he might obtain as good terms as theſe, if reduced to 
the laſt extremity; and that if his arms ſucceeded according to his hopes, 
his will might paſs for a law, purſuant to the opinion of thoſe who thought 
no way ſo likely to render his authority abſolute, as the making of a war 
upon his people. And now the fire to break out in the weſt; Sir 
John Stawell and others drawing a yur: together in Somerſetſhire for the 
king, where captain Preſton and o ed them; and about Martials 
Elm on Polden-Hill, ſome of thoſe who declared for the parliament were 
killed. Whereupon the parliament ordered ſome horſe to be raiſed; which 
they ſent down under the command of the earl of Bedford, to protect their 
friends in thoſe parts. By which means the enemy being — to quit 
the field, betook themſelves to the caſtle of Sherburn in Dorſetſhire, which 
after a ſhort ſiege was ſurrendred to the parliament; Portſmouth was 
alſo ſecured for the parliament by the young lord Goring, then governour 
thereof; .but he afterwards declaring for the king; it was beſieged and 
reduced by their forces, and the government of it entruſted to Sir William 
Lewis. 

Tux king having ſet up his ſtandard at Nottingham the 24th of Auguſt, 
1642. the parliament thought themſelves obliged to make ſome prepa- 
rations to une | ge tr diſcovered that he had ſent abroad 
to procure w aſſiſtance he could againſt his le, particularly apply- 
in 2 to the king of Denmark, A him, that 2 
Dake to make their work ſure againſt ſhin: were endeavouring to prove 
queen Anne a whore, and thereby illegitimate all her iſſue; earneſtly preſſ- 
ing him in vindication of his injured fiſter, as well as in conſideration of 
his own relation to him, to ſend him ſuccours. This letter was intercepted 
and brought to the parliament, who by a declaration proteſted that no 
ſuch thing had ever entredintotheir thoughts. The king alſo endeavoured, 
under pretence of law, to take away the lives of Dr. Baſtwick and captain 
Robert Ludlow, for acting in obedience to the commands of the parlia- 
ment; and had proceeded to their execution, had not the parliament by a 
meſſage ſent to judge Heath, and delivered unto him on the bench, threatned 
a retaliation, by executing two for. one in caſe they went on, which put 
a 9 to that 


Tux parliament having paſſed the following votes, 
1. THAT the king, ſeduced by evilcounſel, intends to levy war againſt 


the parliament; 


2. Tyar when. the king doth * war againſt the parliament, he 


breaks his truſt, and doth that which tends to the diſſolution of the 
parliament; 

z. Tu Ar whoſoever ſhall aſſiſt him in ſuch a war, are traitors, and 
. ſhall be proceeded againſt — 
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prepared for the raiſi e Fer ſeveral declarations, 
inviting the good people of England to aſſiſt them with their prayers, 
perſons, and purſes to carry on this war, which they were neceſſitated 
to enter into for the defenceof thereligion, laws, liberties, and partiament 
of England. The proteſtation taken by both houſes, and by them propoſed 
to the people, to ſtand by each other in their juſt and nec undertaking, 
was readily and chearfully taken by many in London and elſewhere ; and 
divers hundreds on horſeback from the counties of , Hartford, 
and Eſſex, came up with their ſeveral petitions, acknowledging the care 
and faithfulneſs of. the parliament in the diſcharge of their truſt, and 
promiſing to ſtand by in the carrying on of what they had declared 
for. | | | 
DECLARATIONS were alſo ſet forth by the two houſes, encouraging 
the le to ide horſes and arms, and to bring in plate and money 
for their defence, engaging the credit of the public for the reim- 
burſement of what ſhould be ſo advanced. Which contributions ariling to 
the value of a great ſum, they declared their intentions of raiſing a certain 
number of horſe and foot, with a proportionable train of artillery, and 


voted the earl of Eſſex to be their general; whom the king (to take him 


off from the public intereſt) had lately made chamberlain of his houſhold. 
Upon the fame account he had alfo preferred the lord Say to be maſter of 
the court of wards, and Mr. Oliver St. Johns to be his ſolicitor general. 
But this could not corrupt the earl of Eſſex, nor hinder him from diſcharg- 


ing vigorouſly 4 commons engagl thei le had re in him. Divers 


of the lords and commons en their lives with him, and under him : 
of the lords, the earl of ord, who was general of the horſe, the lord 
Peterborough, the lord Willoughby of Parham, the lord Denbigh, the 
lord St. John, the lord Rochford; and of the commons, Mr. Hampden, 
and Mr. Hollis, who raiſed regiments; Sir Philip Stapylton, who com- 
manded the earl of Eſſex s guard, and Mr. Oliver Cromwell, who com- 
manded a troop of horſe, and divers others. The earl of Northumber- 
land, who was high admiral, ſtaid with the parliament. The carl of 
Warwick, whom they made vice-admiral, kept the greateſt part of the 
fleet in obedience to them. ahh, 
| THrinGs being brought to this extremity, the nation was driven to a 
of arming in defence of the laws, openly and frequently violated 
by the king; who had made it the chief buſineſs of his reign to invade the 
rights and privileges of the people, raifing taxes by various arts without 
their conſent in parliament; encouraging and preferring a formal and 
ſuperſtitious clergy, diſcouraging the fober and virtuous amongſt them; 
impoſing all the inventions of men in the room of the inſtitutions of 
God: and knowing that parliaments were the moſt likely means to rectify 
what was amiſs, to give a check to his ambition, and to puniſh the prin- 
cipal inſtruments of that illegal power which he had aſſumed, had endea- 
voured either to prevent their meeting, or to render them fruitleſs to the 
people, and only ſerviceable to his corrupt ends, by granting him money 
to carry on his pernicious deſigns : a parliament being now called, and an 
act paſſed, authorizing them to fit till they ſhould think fit to diſſolve 
themſelves: and it being manifeſt to them, and to all thoſe who had 
any concern for the happineſs of the nation, that the king would do 
nothing effectually to redreſs the preſent, or to ſecure the people from 
future miſchiefs ; chooſing rather to contend with them by arms, than for 
their ſatisfaction to entruſt the militia in faithful hands; reſolving to * 
| 3 | yu 
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poſe that by the force of. his arms which he could not do by the ſtrength 
of his arguments : I thought it my duty, upon conſideration of my age 
and vigorous conſtitution, as an Engliſh-man, and an invitation to that 
purpoſe from my father, to enter into the ſervice of my country, in the 
army commanded by the carl of Efſex under the authority of the par- 
liament. I thought the juſtice of that cauſe I had engaged in to be. ſo 
evident, that I could not imagine it to be attended with much difficulty. 
For tho' I ſuppoſed that many of the clergy, who had been the principal 
authors of our miſeries, together with ſome of the courtiers, and ſuch 
| as abſolutely depended upon the king for their ſubſiſtence, as alſo ſome 
foreigners, would adhere to him; yet I could not think that many of 
the people, who had been long oppreſſed with heavy burdens, and now 
with great difficulty had obtained a parliament, compoſed of ſuch perſons 
as were willing to run all hazards to procure a laſting ſettlement for the 
nation, would be either ſuch enemies to themſelves, or ſo ungrateful to 
thoſe they had truſted, as not to ſtand by them to the utmoſt of their 
power: at leaſt (tho ſome might not have ſo much reſolution and cou- 
rage as to venture all with them, yet) that they would not be ſo treacher- 
ous and unworthy, as to ſtrengthen the hands of the enemy againſt thoſe 
who had the laws of God, nature and reaſon, as well as thoſe of the land 
on their fide. Soon after my engagement in this cauſe, I met with Mr. 
Richard Fynes, ſon to the lord Say, and Mr. Charles Fleetwood, ſon to 
Sir Miles Fleetwood, then a member of the houſe of commons ; with 
whom conſulting, it was reſolved by us to aſſemble as many young gen- 
tlemen of the inns of court, of which we then were, and others, as 
ſhould be found diſpoſed to this ſervice, in order to be inſtructed together 
in the uſe of arms, to render ourſelves fit and capable of acting in caſe 
there ſhould be occaſion to make uſe of us. To this end we procured a 
perſon experienced in military affairs, to inſtruct us in the uſe of arms; 
and for ſome time we frequently met to exerciſe at the Artillery- 
in London. And being informed that .the parliament had reſolved to 
| raiſe a life-guard for the earl of Eſſex, to conſiſt of a hundred gentle+ 
men, under the command of Sir Philip Stapylton, a member of parlia- 
ment, moſt of our company entered themſelves therein, and made up 
the greateſt part of the ſaid guard; amongſt whom were Mr. Richard 
Fynes, Mr. Charles Fleetwood, afterwards lieutenant-general, major- 
general Harriſon, colonel Nathanael Rich, colonel Thomlinſon, colonel 
Twiſleton, colonel Boſewell, major Whitby, and myſelf, with divers 
others. It was not long before the army under the command of the earl 
of Eflex was raiſed, and ready. to march ; ſo chearfully did the people, 
*r * the time of their * was 1 offer their 
an at was n for ing on of that work. 
ce for the „ oper confiderable whilſt he checkin 
ork ; but when he removed to 8 „great numbers out of Wales 
and the adjacent parts reſorted to him. The earl of Eſſex having notice 
that the king directed his march that way, advanced with his army to- 
wards Worceſter ; and upon his a to that town received advice,. 
that a detachment commanded by prince Rupert had poſſeſſed themſelves 
of it for the king; and that a party of ours, impatient of delay, had en- 
gaged the enemy before our general could come up, with great diſadvan- 
tage, as I afterwards obſerved upon view of the place. Ours conſiſted of - . 
about a thouſand horſe and dragoons, the enemy being more in number, 
and drawn up in a body, within I of a bri 


between Parſhot. 
and 
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and Worceſter; over which our men reſolved to march and attack them; 
but before half their number was got over, not being able to advance 
above eight or ten a- breaſt, by reaſon of a narrow lane through which 
they were to paſs, till they came within piſtol-ſhot of the enemy, 
they were engaged, and forced to retreat in diſorder, tho they did as 
much as could be expected from them upon ſo diſadvantageous a ground. 
Some were killed upon the place; among whom was major Gunter, a 
very gallant man, who, as I have heard, had endeavoured to diſſwade 
them from that attempt z others were drowned, and divers taken pri- 
ſoners; of the laſt was colonel Sands, who commanded the party, and 
was carried to Worceſter, where, being mortally wounded, he ſoon died, 
with all poſſible expreſſions of his hearty affection to the publick cauſe. 
The body of our routed- party returned in great diſorder to Parſhot, at 
which place our life-guard was appointed to quarter that night; where, 
as we were marching into the town, we diſcovered horſe-men riding very 
hard towards us with drawn ſwords, and many of them without hats, 
from whom we underſtood the particulars of our lofs, not without im- 
provement, by reaſon of the fear with which they were poſſeſſed, telling 
us, that the enemy was hard by in purſuit of them : whereas it afterwards 
appeared, they came not within four miles of that place. Our life- 
guard being for the moſt part ſtrangers to things of this nature, were much 
alarmed with this report; yet ſome of us, unwilling to give credit to it till 
we were better informed, offered ourſelves to go out upon a further diſ- 
covery of the matter. But our captain Sir Philip Stapylton not being then 
with us, his lieutenant one Bainham, an old ſoldier (a generation of men 
much cried up at that time) drawing us into a field, where he pretended 
we might more advantageouſly charge if there ſhould be occaſion, com- 
manded us to wheel about; but our gentlemen not yet well underſtand- 
ing the difference betwcen © wheeling about,” and © ſhifting for them- 
ſelves,” their backs being now towards the enemy, whom they thought to 
be cloſe in the rear, retired to the army in a very diſhonourable manner, 
and the next morning rallied at the head-quarters, where we received but 
cold welcome from the general; as we well deſerved. The night follow- 
ing the enemy left Worceſter, and retreated to Shrewsbery, where the 
king was; upon which the earl of Eſſex advanced to Worceſter, where he 
continued with the army for ſome time, expecting an anſwer to a meſſage 
ſent by him to the king from the parliament, inviting him to return to 
London. This time the king improved to compleat and arm his men; 
which when he had effected, he began his march, the earl of Eſſex at- 
tending him to obſerve his motions: and after a day or two, on Sunday 
morning, the 23d of October, 1642. our ſcouts brought advice that the 
enemy appeared, and about nine o' clock ſome of their troops were diſeo- 
vered upon Edge- hill in Warwickſhire. Upon this our forces who had 
been ordered that morning to their quarters to refreſh themſelves, having 
had but little reſt for eight and forty hours, were immediately counter- 
manded. The enemy drew down the hill, and we into the field near 
Keinton. The beſt of our field-pieces were planted upon our right wing, 
guarded by two regiments of foot and ſome horſe. Our general having 
commanded to fire upon the enemy, it was done twice upon that part of 
the army, wherein, as it was reported, the king was. The great ſhot 
was exchanged on both ſides for the ſpace of an hour or thereabouts. By 
this time the foot began to engage, and a party of the enemy being ſent to 
line ſome hedges on. our: right wing, thereby to beat us from our ground, 


were 
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were repulſed by our dragoons without any loſs on our fide. The enemy's 
body of foot, wherein the king's ſtandard was, came on within musket- 
ſhot of us; upon which we obſerving no horſe to encounter withal, 
charged them with ſome loſs from their pikes, tho very little from their 
ſhot ; but not being able to break them, we retreated to our former ſtation, 
whither we were no ſooner come, but we ved that thoſe who were 
appointed to guard the-artillery were mar off: and Sir Philip Stapyl- 
ton our captain wiſhing for a regiment of foot to ſecure the cannon, we - 
promiſed to ſtand by him in defence of them, cauſing one of our ſervants 
to load and level one of them, which he had ſcarce done, when a body 
of horſe appeared advancing towards us frotn that fide where. the enemy 
was. We fired at them with caſe-ſhot, but did no other miſchief ſave 
only wounding one man through the band, our gun being over-loaded, 
and planted on high ground ; which fell out very happily, this body of 
horſe being of our own army, and commanded by Sir William Balfour, 
who with great reſolution had charged into the enemy's quarters, where 
he had nailed ſeveral pieces of their cannon, and was then retreating to his 
own. party, of which the man who was ſhot in the hand was giving us 
notice by holding it up; but we did not diſcern it. The earl of Eſſex 
ordered two regiments of foot to attack that body which we had ch 
before, where the king's ſtandard was, which they did, but could not 
break them, till Sir William Balfour at the head of a party of horſe charg- 
ing them in the rear, and we marching down'to take them in flank, they 
broke and ran away towards the hill. Many of them were killed upon 
the place, amongſt whom was Sir Edward Varney the king's ſtandard- 
bearer, who, as I have heard from a petſon of honour, engaged on that 
ſide, not out of any good opinion of the cauſe, but from the ſenſe of a 
duty which he thought lay upon him, in reſpect of his relation to the king. 
Mr. Herbert of Flat 1 lieutenant-colonel to Sir Edward Strad- 
ling's regiment, was alſo killed, with many others that fell in the purſuit. 
Many colours were taken, and I ſaw lieutenant-colonel Middleton, then a 
reformade in our army, diſplaying the king's ſtandard which he had 
taken: but a party of coming upon us, we were obliged to retire 
with our ſtandard ; and having brought it to the earl of Eflex, he deli- 
vered it to the cuſtody of one Mr. Chambers his ſecretary, from whom it 
was taken by one captain Smith, who, with two more, diſguiſing them- 
ſelves with orange-colour'd ſcarfs, (the earl of Eſſex's colour) and pre- 
tending it unfit that a penman ſhould have the honour to carry the ſtandard, 
took it from him, and rode with it to the king, for which action he was 
knighted. Retreating towards our army, I fell in with a body of the 
king's foot, as I ſoon perceived z but having paſſed by them undiſco- 
vered, I met with Sir William Balfour's troop, ſome of whom who knew 
me not would have fired upon me, ſuppoſing me to be an enemy, had 
they not been prevented, and affared of the contrary by Mr. Francis 
Ruſſel, who with ten men well mounted and armed, which he maintain- 
ed, rode in the life-guard, and in the heat of the purſuit had loſt ſight of 
them, as I myſelf had alſo done. | 5 | F 
I now perceived no other engagement on either ſide, only à few gre: 

guns continued to fire upon us from the enemy : but towards the cloſe of 
the day we diſcovered a body of horſe marching from our rear on the left 
of us under the hedges, which the gs $a (whom I had then found) 
having diſcovered to be the enemy, and refolving to charge them, ſent to 
ſome of our troops that ſtood within muſket-ſhot of us, to ſecond __ 5 
4 . | whic 
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which tho they refuſed to do, and we had no way to come at them but 
through a gap in the hedge, we advanced towards them, and falling upon 
their rear, killed divers of them, and brought off ſome arms. In which 
attempt being diſmounted, I could not without great difficulty recover on 
horſe-back again, being loaded with cuiraſſiers arms, as the reſt of the 
guard alſo were, This was the right wing of the king's horſe commanded 
y prince Rupert, who taking advantage of the diſorder that our own 


Horſe had put our foot into, who had opened their ranks to ſecure them in 


their retreat, preſſed upon them with ſuch fury, that he put them to flight. 
And if the time which he ſpent in purſuing them too far, and in plunder- 
ing the waggons, had been einployed in taking ſuch advantages as offered 
themſelves in the place where the fight was, it might have proved more 
ſerviceable to the carrying on of the enemy's deſigns. The night after 
the battle our army quartered upon the ſame ground that the enemy 
fought on the day before. No man nor horſe got any meat that night, 
and I had touched none fince the Saturday before, neither could I find my 
ſervant who had my cloak, ſo that having nothing to keep me warm but 
a ſuit of iron, I was obliged to walk about all night, which proved very 
cold by reaſon of a ſharp froſt, 7 | 

TowaRDs morning our army, having received a reinforcement of 
colonel Hampden's and ſeveral other regiments, to the number of about 
four thouſand men, who had not been able to join us ſooner, was drawn 
up; ang about day-light we ſaw the enemy upon the top of the hill: fo 
that we had time to bury our dead, and theirs too if we thought fit, 
That day was ſpent in ſending trumpeters to enquire whether ſuch as were 
miſſing on both ſides, were Lilled or | qo ' Thoſe of ours taken by 
the enemy were lord St. Johns, who was mortally wounded, and de- 
clared at his death a full ſatisfaction and chearfulneſs to lay down his life 
in ſo good a cauſe ; colonel Walton a member of parliament, and captain 
Auſtin an eminent merchant in London; of whom the laſt died through 
the hard uſage he received in the goal at Oxford, to which he was com- 
mitted. It was obſerved that the greateſt ſlaughter on our fide was of 
ſuch as ran away, and on the enemy's fide of thoſe that ſtood ; of whom 
I faw about threeſcore he within the compaſs of threeſcore yards upon the 
ground, whereon that brigade fought in which the king's ſtandard was. 
We took priſoners the earl of Lindſey, general of the king's army, who + 
died of his wounds; Sir Edward Stradling, and colonel Lunsford, who 
were ſent to Warwick-caſtle. That wy the country brought in ſome 
proviſions ; but when I got meat I could ſcarce eat it, my jaws for want 
of uſe having almoſt laſt their natural faculty. 

OyR army was now refreſhed, and maſters of the field; and having 
received ſuch a conſiderable addition of ſtrength as I mentioned before, 
we hoped that we ſhould have purſyed the enemy, who were marching 
off as faſt as they could, leaving only ſome troops to face us upon the to 
of the hill : but inſtead of that, for what reaſon I know not, we mar 
to Warwick; of which the enemy having notice, ſent out a party of 
horſe under prince Rupert, who on Tueſday night fell into the town of 
Keinton, . where our ſick and wounded ſoldiers lay, and after they had 
cruelly murdered many of them, returned to their army. The king, 
as if maſter of the field, marched to Banbury, and ſummoned it ; and 
tho about a thouſand of our men were in the town, yet pretending it not 
to be ſufficiently provided for a fiege, they ſurrendered it to him. From 
thence the king went to Oxford, and our army after ſome refreſhment at 

; 4 Warwick 
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Warwick returned to London, not like men that had obtained a victory, 
but as if they had been beaten. The parliament ordered them to be re- 
cruited; and about the ſame time ſent to the king, who was advanced 
with part of his army to Maidenhead, or thereabouts, to aſſure him of 
their earneſt deſire to prevent the effuſion of more blood, and to procure 
a right underſtanding between his majeſty and them. The king in his 
anſwer, which was brought by Sir Peter Killegrew, profeſſed to deſire 
nothing more, and that he would leave no means unattempted for the 
effecting thereof. Upon which anſwer the parliament thought themſelves 
ſecure, at leaſt againſt any ſudden attempt: but the very next day the 
king taking the advantage of a very thick miſt, marched his army with- 
in half a mile of Brentford before he was diſcovered, deſigning to ſur- 

rize our train of artillery, (which was then at Hammerſmith) the par- 
— and ci 1 which he had certainly done, if two regiments of 
foot and a ſin rty of _ that lay at —_— = not = un- 
ſpeakable coura ſed aſſage, and ſtopt the march of his arm 
moſt part of 5 ee dun which ns the army, that 4 
quartered in and Lap — drow together ; 22 ſome * Toms 
and icularl e life-guar opportun e ſooner to do, bei 
at Ae tiene drawn into Chelſey-ftelds to > Sap where th heard 
the vollies of ſhot that paſſed between the enemy and our lids party 
The diſpute continued for ſome hours, till our men were AA 
quite round with horſe and foot; and then being overpowered with 
numbers on every ſide, many brave and gallant men having loſt their 
lives upon the place, the reſt chuſing rather to commit themſelves to the 
mercy of the water, than to thoſe who were engaged | in ſo treacherous a 
defign, leaped into the river, where and private ſoldiers 
were drowned, and fome taken prifoners: However, the enemy's deſign 
was by this means defeated, and 5, and hey diſcouraged from any farther at- 
tempt that night. The par L were e fack a manner 
with the danger and treathery of this enterprize, that they uſed all poſ- 
ſible diligence to bring their forces together, ſo that by eight of the clock 
the next morning we had a body of twenty thouſand horſe and foot 
drawn up upon Turnham-green, a mile on this fide Brentford : thoſe of 
ours alſo that lay at Kingſton were marching to us by the way of Lon- 
don. The enemy drew out a party of theirs the hill at Acton, 
which we attacked, 9 1 forced W retire in diſorder to their main body. 
And here again, in the opinion o cious 8. we loſt, as at 
Edge-hill before, a favourable — e of en mio the enemy with 

eat advantage, our numbers 9 theirs, and their reputation be- 
ing utterly loſt in the laſt attempt. Bot the carl of Holland and others, 
pretending to encourage our army by their preſence, made uſe of their 
time to diſſwade the earl of Eſſex from fighting till the reſt of our forces 
arrived; magnifying the power of the enemy to him, and thereby giv- 
ing them an © ity to draw off their forces and artillery towards 

„which they did as faſt as they could, leaving only a body of 

* face us between n the tov Bret the N having el 


themſelves by a timely retreat ſome of our great guns, 
f 7 regiment of den ae: were, 1 the evening, eh to 


by a 
be wel. ——— wer Cant ns in the high-ways, to fecure our 
_ from any attempt of horſe that * 5 be made upon them; which 
men, who pretended a reſolution to fight in that troop, 
II the adviſers with raſhneſs, in hazarding them 
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in ſuch a pound, where they muſt inevitably be cut off, if the enemy 
ſhould advance upon them. But I fear this great care was only coun- 
terfeit, and that thoſe perſons well knew the enemy to be in a flying, 
and not in a charging condition, as it quickly appeared; for our cannon 
no ſooner began to play upon them, but they retired to the main 
body of their army, the rear of which had by that time recovered Houn- 


' flow-heath. The enemy took up their head-quarters at Kingſton, where, 


by the advantage of the bridge over the Thames, they hoped to be able, 
tho inferior in number, to defend themſelves againſt a more numerous 
army, if they ſhould be attacked, and to put in execution any deſign they 
mi ht have upon the city or places adjacent. 'To prevent which our gene- 
ral cauſed a bridge of boats to be laid over the river between Putney and 
Batterſey, which was no ſooner finiſhed but the enemy retired to Oxford 
by the way of Reading, which place they fortified, and placed a gariſon 
therein, a party of ours having quitted it upon their approach. Gariſons 
were alſo placed by them in the towns of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, Cheſter, 
Worceſter, and ſeveral others, as they had done betore in York and 
Shrewsbery. Some of ours likewiſe had poſſeſſed themſelves of Gloceſter, 
Briſtol, Exeter, Southamptoh, Dover, and divers other places. The 
enemy being retired, our army advanced to Windſor, and made it our 
head-quarters for the moſt part of that winter: and fo defirous was the 
parliament to prevent any farther effuſion of blood, that notwithſtanding 
the treacherous defign of the late expedition, they again ſent propoſitions 
of peace to the king at Oxford, being the ſame in effect with thoſe deli- 
vered to him before at York ; but. they found no better reception than the 
others had done. I do not remember any thing remarkable performed 
by either party this winter, ſave only an attempt of the enemy upon one 
of our quarters at Henly, where two regiments of foot, one of which 
was major-general Skippon's, then were, who being tired with a long 
march, and diſperſed to their reſpective quarters, were fallen upon by a 
great body of the enemy that had advanced to the town's end undiſcover- 
ed; but a ſmall party of our men getting together, one of our gunners 
haſtened to the artillery which was planted upon the avenue, fired once 
or twice upon them, and made ſo great a ſlaughter, eſpecially of thoſe 
officers who were at the head of their. party, that they retreated in great 
diſorder without any farther attempt. | 
Ou general having notice that the enemy had a deſign upon Briſtol, 
ſent a party commanded by colonel Nathanael Fines to reinforce that 
gariſon ; by which means it was prevented, and ſome of their correſpon- 
dents in the town thereupon executed. NA | 
Azour this time Sir Edward Hungerford having obtained the com- 
mand of the forces in the county of Wilts for the parliament, invited me 
to raiſe a troop of horſe in his regiment : in order to which I attended 
him at the Devizes,' and from thence went with him to Salisbury, where 
he ſeized ſome quantity of horſe and arms from perſons diſaffected, and 
with them mounted and armed part of his men. And I having done 
what was convenient at that time for the raiſing of my troop, returned to 
the head-quarters at Windſor, where I gave them an account of the good 
condition of colonel Fines and Sir. Edward Hungerford, at which they 
were not a little ſurprized, having been made to believe that they and 
their troops were routed and cut in pieces by the enemy. Sir Ralph 
Hopton, Sir Bevil Greenvil, and others, were very active in raiſing forces 
tor the king, in Cornwall, and the remote parts of Devonſhire, and had 
4 | poſſeſſed 


poſſeſſed themſelves of Pendennis, Dartmouth, and Barnſtaple, as colonel 
Aſhburnham and others had done of Weymouth in Dorſetſhire. And 
the parliament had ordered gariſons to be put into Plymouth, Lyme, and 
Pool. In the ſpring our army was maſter of the field, the king making 
it his buſineſs to be only upon the defenſive till the queen ſhould arrive in 
England with an army to his aſſiſtance, hoping to exhauſt the treaſure of 
the city of London by delays, and thereby to cauſe them to abate their 
zeal for the publick, omitting no opportunity by his emiſſaries to create 
and. foment differences amongſt them, endeavouring by all means to pro- 
cure an inſurrection for him, to compel the parliament to ſubmit to ſuch 
terms as he pleaſed to impoſe. The earl of Efſex marched with the army 
to befiege Reading, a frontier town of the king's, which he had ſtrongly 
fortify'd and gariſon d. The general himſelf fat down on the North-weſt 
fide, and the lord Grey of Wark onthe ſouth-eaſt fide of the town: the great 
ſhot did ſome damage to the houſes; from one of whicha tile falling upon 
the head of Sir Arthur Aſhton, a papiſt, . pair thereof, diſabled 
him from executing that charge during the reſt of the fiege, and colonel 
Fielding was made governour in his room. The king thinking this place 
to be of great importance to him, brought together all the forces he could; 
and marching on Cauſam-ſide in order to relieve it, was oppoſed by a ſmall 
party of ours, who taking the advantage of ſome ditches and pales to ſhelter 
themſelves, repulſed his men, and forced him to retreat to Oxford. Up- 
on this the town was furrendred upon articles to the earl of Eſſex, colonel 
Fielding the governourretiring to Oxford, where he wastrieda nd condemn- 
ed to die, but not executed. | 3 | 
Ar my coming into Wiltſhire with three more of the life-guard, two 
whereof were to be officers in my troop, and the third in another troop 
of the ſame regiment, I found Sir Edward Hungerford with the forces of 
Wilts, and colonel Stroud with part of thoſe of Somerſetſhire, beſieging 
Warder-caſtle, before. which they had been about a week, battering it 
with two ſmall pieces, whereby they had done little other hurt fave only 
to a chimney-piece, by a ſhot entring at a window : but there being a 
vault on =. fide of the caſtle, for the conveying away of filth, two or 
three barrels of 2 were put into one of them, and being fired, blew 
up ſome part of it; which with the grazing of a bullet upon the face of 
one of the ſervants, and the threatning of the beſiegers to ſpring the other 
mine, and then to ſtorm it, if it was not ſurrendred before an hour-glaſs, 
which they had turned up, was run out, ſo terrified the ladies therein, 
whereof there was a great number, that they agreed to ſurrender it. The 
government of this caſtle was entruſted to my care by Sir Edward Hun- 
gerford, who left with me a company of foot commanded by captain Bean 
and my own troop, to defend it. The earl of Marlborough with ſome 
horſe poſſeſſed himſelf of a houſe inour neighbourhood called Fount Hill, with 
a deſign to block us up; but Sir Edward ſent a party of horſe who fell up- 
on him there, and obliged him to quit it. I levelled the works that had 
been raiſed during the ſiege, ſunk a well, broke down the vaults about 
the caſtle, and furniſhed it with proviſions, expecting to be beſieged, as 
I was ſoon after. For within a fortnight after 1 was poſſeſſed of it, the 
lord Arundel, to whom it aye, and whoſe father died ſoon after he 
had received news that it was taken, ſuppoſing to find me unprovided, 
came with a party of horſe, and ſummoned me to deliver the place for 
his majeſty's uſe. Some who were with me adviſed me fo to do; yet I 
returned the enemy anſwer, © that I was entruſted to keep the caſtle for 
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« the ſervice of the parliament, and could not ſurrender it without their 
« command.” The enemy not being at that time ready to make 
any attempt upon us, retreated to their main body; of which tho' the 
marquiſs of Hertford carried the name of general, that thereby the 
country might be encouraged to come in, yet prince Maurice, as he had 
then the principal influence over them, fo he was ſoon after placed in the 
head of them, as more likely to promote that arbitrary and boundleſs' 
prerogative which the king endeavoured to ſet up over the people. | 

' HavinG notice that ſome of the king's forces were at Saliſbury, I 
went out with ſix of my troop to procure intelligence, and todo what ſervice 
I could upon the enemies ſtraglers. When I came to Sutton, I was in- 
formed that ſix of them were gone up the town juſt before. Whereupon 
we made after them, and by their horſes which we ſaw tied in a yard, 
ſuppoſed them to be in the houſe to which it belonged: upon which I 
went in, and was no ſooner within the door but two of them ſhut it | 
me; but my party ruſhing in, they ran out at another, and 1 
third mounted one of my mens horſes, and rid away; the other three 
who were in a room of the houſe, upon promiſe of quarter for 
life, ſurrendred themſelves, with whom ſix horſes we returned to the 
caſtle. | a 

Ou army, after they had poſſeſſed themſelves of Reading, did nothing 
remarkable that ſummer, only there happened ſome ſkirmiſhes, in one 
of which that moſt eminent patriot ood Hampden loft his life by a ſhot 
in the ſhoulder. Sir William Waller commanded a party in the weſt, 
with which he did conſiderable ſervice, tho' it was ſo ſmall that he marched 
for the moſt in the night to conceal his weakneſs. He reduced 
Higham-houle, a place of ſtrength, gariſoned by the enemy, and pro- 
tected the gentlemen of the country whilſt they were raiſing forces for 
the parliament. And bein F nr by Sir Arthur Haſlerig's regiment 
of horſe, and the forces of Wilts, Somerſet and Dorſet, with as many as 
could be ſpared from Briſtol, he was become ſo conſiderable, as to put 
a ſtop to the march of the king's weftern army; which coming to the 
town where my father's houſe was, wholly ruined it, and deſtroyed his 
park. But upon their removal from thence, conceiving I might take 
ſome ſtraglers, or ſome way or other annoy the enemy, I went thither 
the night after with about forty horſe, where tho I could hear of no 
men, yet I found much proviſion, which a gentlewoman had obliged 
the people of the town to bring together, and which ſhe was preparing to 
ſend to the king's army, with horſes and carts ready to carry it; amongſt 
which there was half a dozen paſties of my father's venifon ready baked, 
which, with as much of -the other. proviſions. as we could, we carried 
away with us. The two armies before-mentioned engaged about Lanſ- 
down, where the ſucceſs was doubtful a good. while, but at laſt ours 
obtained the victory. The corniſh-men commanded by Sir Bevil Green- 
vil ſtood their ground till they came to puſh. of pike, but were then routed, 
and Sir Bevil killed. The enemy retreated to the Devizes, and ours per- - 
ſued them. The news of this action being brought to us, I marched out 
with my horſe towards Warmiſter; and in the way ſearching the houſes of 
ſome perſons diſaffected to the public, we found two of our moſt active 
enemies, whom we carried away priſoners. But the great hopes we had 
conceived of enjoying ſome quiet in the weſt by means of this victory were 
foon blaſted; for a body of horſe ſent from Oxford not being attended by 
any from our army, (tho'as I have heard commanded fo to do) engaged 
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dur horſe on Roundway-hilt, where the over- forwardneſs of ſome of our 
to charge the cnenty if difadyantageous ground was the principal 
nt f of their defeat. The horſe being routed, our foot alſo quitted their 
ground, and ſhifted for themſelves; many of whom were taken, and 
many Eilled, the reſt retreated to Briſtol, where they made the beſt pre- 
9 iy they could to defend themſelves; expecting ſuddenly to be be- 
_ fleged, boy fell out. Sir William Waller with what borſe he had left 
matched to London, where no means were omitted to recruit them. 
Exeter was furrendred to the enemy upon terms, and Briſtol beſieged, 
which being ſtormed on one fide, and ours not doing their duty, part of 
the enemy being centred, the governour deſired to 5 delivered 
the town upon articles, which were not well kept, in retaliation, as 
pretended, for the like breach by ours at the taking of Reading. 
The governor of Briſtol was hereupon tried and condemned by a court 
martial, how juſtly I know not: but the parliament ordered the execution 
of the fentence to be ſuſpended. About this time a gentleman of the 
country, related to the lord Cottington, deſired a conference with me, 
wherein he endeavoured to perſuade me to ſurrender the caſtle of Warder, 
promifing me any terms I would deſire, and aſſuring me that ſeveral 
of the weſtern gentlemen finding our affairs deſperate, had made their 
peace with the king, and that the Kentiſh men who were riſen for him 
would be fufficient to accompliſh his work, tho' he had no other army. 
Alſo cofonel Robert Philips, my friend and kinſman, coming before the 
caſtle ſome time after with a party of horſe, and deſiring to ſpeak with me, 
was earneſt with. me to the fame effect: my anſwers to both were, that 
k had reſolved to run all hazards in the diſcharge of that truſt which I had 
undertaken. | 
Tux two houſes of parliament, notwithſtanding the many difficulties 
they met with at home, having ſent over forces to ſubdue the rebels in 
tretand, San, it alfo their duty to fend recruits thither, and at the fame 
time preſented the earl of Ormond with a jewel, as a teſtimony of their 
acceptance of his ſervice at the battle of Roſſe, where there was above 
forty of his own name and kindred killed upon the place, and the 
nol totally routed, tho for a long time they had much the better of 
e day. | | | 
T 12 earl of Leiceſter having been voted lieutenant of Ireland by the 
parliament, and approved by the king, wanted nothing but his commiſſion 
to begin his journey for that kingdom, which after ſeveral delays he re- 
ceived from the king; but being at Cheſter in order to take ſhipping, 
the carriages and drau ght horſes which lay there for that ſervice, as 1110 
the clothes and other proviſions deſigned by the parliament for the ſoldiers 
in Ireland, were ſeized by the king's order, and made uſe of for his 
fervice here; whilft his agents there endeavoured to perſuade the Engliſh 
ſoldiers in that country, that they were neglected by the parliament: upon 
which falſe ſuggeſtion he prevailed with them to ſerve him in England againſt 
the parliament; and, contrary to his engagement to both houſes not to treat with 
the rebels without their conturrence, made a ceſſation with them, and brought 
cover many of them to ſerve in his army againſt the parliament: who be- 
ing encompaſſed with difficulties on all hands, and underſtanding that 
the queen was landing with a conſiderable ſtrength at Bridlington-bay in 
the county of York, ſent commiſfioners to treat with their friends in Scot- 
land to march into England to _ affiſtance, 
. | N 
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In the mean time the king's army beſieged the oe fg Gloceſter, the 
king being there in perſon to countenance the * he beſieged made 
a vigorous defence for about a month, during which the parliament took 
care to recruit their army in order to relieve them. Their rendezvous was ap- 
pointed on Hounſlow-heath, whither ſome members of parliament (of 
whom my father was one) were ſent, to inſpect their condition, that their 
wants being known, might be the better ſupplied ; who found them a 
very ſhattered and broken body: but the city being then very affectionate 
to the publick, ſoon recruited them, and drew forth ſo many of their 
trained bands and auxiliary regiments, as made them up a gallant army. 
In their march towards Gloceſter ſome of ours fell upon a party of the 
enemy at Cirenceſter, of whom they took many priſoners, and - ſeized a 
great quantity of proviſions which they found prepared for the enemy, 
who upon our approach raiſed the ſiege. The earl of Eſſex having re- 
lieved the town, was marching back again, when he perceived the 
enemy endeavouring to get between him and London ; and to that end 
falling upon his rear with a ſtrong party of horſe, they ſo diſordered his 
men, and retarded the march of his army, that he found himſelf obliged 
to engage them at Newbury. | The diſpute was very hot on both ſides, 
and the enemy had the better at the firſt ; but our men reſolving to carry 
their point, and the city-regiments behaving themſelves with great bravery, 
gave them before night ſo little cauſe to boaſt, that the next morning they 
were willing to permit the earl of Eſſex to march to London without in- 
terruption. Few priſoners were taken on either fide : the enemy had ſe- 
veral perſons of quality killed ; the 1 of whom were the earl of 
Carnarvan, the earl of Sunderland, the lord Falkland, and a French 
marquiſs. We loſt a colonel of one of the city-regiments, together with 
ſome inferior officers. | | 

Sox of the lords and commons, contrary to their duty, withdrew 
themſelves from the parliament at Weſtminſter, and went to the king 
at Oxford, where they met together, but never did any thing conſider- 
able for the king's ſervice, and ſhewed themſelves ſo little willing to aſ- 
ſume the name of a parliament, that the king in a letter to the ”— (a 
copy whereof was e found amongſt his papers) called them his 
« mongrel parliament.” | 

In the mean time the earl of Mancheſter received a commiſſion from 
the parliament, to raiſe forces in the affociated counties of Suffolk, Nor- 

folk, Eſſex, Cambridge, Huntington, &c. which was very neceſſary: 
for the king was maſter of all places of ſtrength from Berwick to Boſton, 
except Hull and two ſmall caſtles in Lincolnſhire ; and Ferdinando lord 
Fairfax not able to keep the field againſt the earl of Newcaſtle, was re- 
tired with his horſe and foot to Hull : the enemy's gs in the north 
no way inferior to what it was in the weſt, and none conſiderable enough 
to oppoſe their march into the ſouth. | 

Tur earl of Newcaſtle, upon advice that the lord Willoughby of 
Parham had poſſeſſed himſelf of the town of Gainsborough for the 
parliament, ſent his brother colonel Cavendiſh, lieutenant-general of his 
army, with a great of horſe and dragoons to ſummon it, himſelf 
marching after with the foot. Col. Oliver Cromwell having notice there- 
of, and underſtanding by freſh experience that victory is not always ob- 
tained by the greater number, having lately defeated near Grantham 
twenty four troops of the enemy's horſe and dragoons, with ſeven ſys 
| Rh, | - only 
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only which he had with him, reſolved to endeavour the relief of Gainſ- 
borough ; and with twelve of horſe and dragoons marched thither, 
where he found the enemy, who were drawn up near the town, to be 
more than thrice his number, and no way to attack them but through a 
gate, and up-hill; notwithſtanding which diſadvantages he adventured to 
Al upon them, and after ſome diſpute totally routed them, killing many 
of their officers, -and amongſt them lieutenant-general Cavendiſh. Thus 
was Gainsborough relieved ; but the conquerors had little time to rejoice, 
for within two or three hours the routed enemy rallying, and joinin 
with the reſt of Newcaſtle's army, marched againſt them: upon whi 
they retreated to Lincoln that night in good order, and : without any loſs, 
facing the enemy with three troops at a time as they drew off the reſt. 
Lincoln not being defenſible, colonel Cromwell marched the next day to 
| Boſton, that he might join the earl of Mancheſter, who with his new- _ 
rais'd forces had very ſeaſonably reduced Lynn, a town in Norfolk not far 
from the ſea, naturally ſtrong, and might have proved impregnable, if 
time had favoured art and induſtry to have fortified and furniſhed it with 
proviſions. But Sir Hammond Leftrange, who had before ſurprized it 
for the king, was ſoon ſurprized himſelf ; and being ſuddenly ſummoned 
by the earl of Mancheſter, and threatned with a ſtorm, after he had 
fired a few great ſhot againſt the beſiegers, thought fit to ſurrender it up- 
on articles. From thence the earl of Mancheſter marched to Boſton, 
where being joined by colonel Cromwell, appointed by the parliament to 
command under him, and a party of horſe brought by Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax by ſea from Hull, he muſtered about fix thouſand foot, and thirty 
ſeven troops of horſe and dragoons. To prevent any further addition to 
his forces, the earl of Newcaſtle advanced with his army, and ſent a ſtrong 
detachment of horſe and dragoons towards Boſton, appearing by their 
ſtandards. to be eighty ſeven troops, commanded by Sir John Henderſon 
an old ſoldier, who hearing that colonel Cromwell was drawn out towards 
him with the horſe and dragoons, made haſte to engage him before the 
earl of Mancheſter with the foot could march up, as accordingly it fell 
out at a place called Winsby-ficld near Horn-caſtle. In the firſt ſhock 
colonel Cromwell had his horſe killed under him ; yet the encounter was 
but 'ſhort, tho very ſharp, for there being field room enough, the fight 
laſted but a quarter of an hour before the earl of Newcaſtle's forces were 
totally routed, and many of them killed : amon gf ow the ->4 Wid- 
drington, Sir Ingram Hopton, and other perſons of quality. The enem 
had no time to rally, — purſued Ly almoſt as far as Henry 
which was fourteen miles off; in which purſuit divers of them were 
killed and made priſoners, and many horſe and arms taken. Neither 
were they ſuffered to reſt at Lincoln, the earl of Mancheſter marching 
thither the day following, where the enemy's broken troops had endea- 
voured to fortify the higher part of the city called © the Cloſe,” but had not 
quite finiſhed their works when the earl arrived, and ſummoned them to 
urrender ; which they refuſing, our foot and horſe fell on and took it by 
ſtorm, with little loſs on our fide. | | 
Azour this time a conſiderable party in Kent roſe and declared for the 
king, which was diſperſed by ſome forces ſent from London, under the 
command of colonel Brown; whereby the committee of Kent were en- 


couraged and enabled to raiſe a good body of horſe and foot for the ſervice of 
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Vir father that L was not likel to be relieve in three or 
four months, in caſe I were and that the enemies 
were maſters of the ſield in thoſe Fri was about twenty 
miles rom an of our gariſons, procured an order from the 

ag we to fight the calle of Warder, and to draw the gari- 
ſom if I faw cauſe: which care of theirs quickened my 
| = oh OTE IS 
foo the woelt. To that end, being i 
Southampton, where I bought what they could 
the caſtle ; where being in great want of money, 
— tos whine Ihe from c nable di | 
of money, plate and jewels, to the value of about twelve hundred pounds, 
walled up by the enemy: un upon the gariſon, 
and gave an account thereo liument. The enemy 
yang ning to draw about us, yet wouks not attually befiry 
d endeavoured to reduce us by | 
White a papiſt, of Dorſetſhire, having found a boy at Shafts 
3 gave hid _—_ inſtructions as he thought fit: he was 
not 1 yet, as I was afterwards informed, 
had already attempted ather. This boy he ſent to 
83 to turn the ſpit, or perform any 
other ſervile employment; to which I conſented, his youth freeing g him, 
as thought, from any fafpicion. About three or four ape Aer a 
party of the enemy's horſe: appeared before the caſtle, 2 ox 
thout, the cattle belonging to the CO of about forty c 
and one bull, which they all followed, ran away 
us endeavouring to turn them, the enemy fired ſo thick upon us, that 
one of my ſoldiers and myſelf were forced to betake ourſelves to a tree 
for ſhelter ; where my ſoldier levelling his muſket a hole of the 
tree, which was about a foot in diameter, a ball from e enemy graz- 
ing upon the upper paw of the hole, and thereby forced downwards, 
ſhot the young man through the hand, and me into the leg, which 

obliged me to keep my bed for two days. A great wall-gun called a 
Harquebuz de Croq being fired from the top of the caſtle, burſt in the 
middle. At night as this boy was fitting with the guard by | 
of them conceived a jealoufy of him; and ſtrictly examining him about 
the cauſe of his coming, he affirmed it to be becauſe the maſter whom 
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he ferved had afed him ponies Ra CORE WO 
With which not being ſatisfied, threatned that 
nnlefs he would confels the truth, t y would hang him immediately ; 


and to affright him, tied a piece of — about his neck, and began to 


pull him up on à halbert. Upon this he promiſed to confeſs all, if they 
— fas his life; and 2 acknowledged that captain White 
had hired him to number the and arms in 2 to poiſon the 
arms, the well, and the beer, to blow up the ammunition, to ſteal away 
one of my beſt horſes, to carry him back to them; for which fervice he was 
to receive half a crown: confeſſing that he had a ingly poiſoned two 
cannon and the Harquebuz that was broken, but pr that his con- 
ſcience would not give him leave to poiſon the water and the beer. The 
great guns were made ferviceable again by oiling, and making a fire in 
them. The poifon he uſed was of a red colour, and made up in the 
_ of a candle, with part of which he had rubbed three of our guns. 
: 3 After 
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After this deliverance we got in ſome cattle for our proviſion, but the 
enemy drawing into the villages about us, ſoon prevented us from bring- 
ing in any more: yet we ventured one morning, knowing it to be mar- 
ket-day, to draw out between forty and fifty pikes and firelocks, with 
which we went about a quarter of a mile from the caſtle upon rhe road 
that leads to Shaftsbury. According to our expectation, the e coat 
ple came with carts. and horſes loaded with. corn and other proviſions, 
which we ſeized and ſent to the caſtle, paying for it the market-price, at. 
which they were not a little ſurprized. By this means we furniſhed our- 
ſelves with three months more proviſion than we had before ; which we 
had no ſooner taken in, than the enemy drew round the caſtle, and 
from that time blocked us up more cloſely, raiſing a breaſt- work by 
caſting up the earth about a tree which we had cut down on the fide of 
a hill; from whence they commanded the gate of the caſtle, the only 
way that we had to fally out upon occaſion, 2nd ſhot ſeveral of our 
men, amongſt the reſt my gunner, as they fetched in wood. The per- 
ſon that commanded the party which lay before us, was one captain 
Chriſtopher Bowyer of Dorſetſhire, who, to get us out of the caſtle, 
propoſed to grant us what terms we deſired ; to which we replied, that 
we deſigned to diſcharge our duty by keeping it as long as we could. 
Upon this he threatned us with great numbers of horſe and foot, at- 
tended with ſeveral pieces of cannon, which he ſaid were drawing to- 
wards us, boaſting of the juſtice of his cauſe, and repreſenting to us the 
greatneſs of our danger, and the inevitable ruin that muſt enſue upon our 
obſtinacy : but captain Bean, who at that time ſerved as cannoneer, ours 
being ſhot, as I mentioned before, told him, that we were not at all af- 
frighted with his menaces ; but upon confidence of the juſtice of our 
cauſe, were reſolved to defend the place to the utmoſt; and warning him 
to look to himſelf, fired a gun, with which he wounded him in the 
heel ; and it being unſafe for any to carry him off by day, his wound 
gangreened before night, and he died about two days after. In the room 
of captain Bowyer one colonel Barnes was ſent by the king to command 
the forces that lay before us: he was brother to an honeſt gentleman 
who was chaplain to my father, for whoſe ſake, and becauſe he had the 
reputation of being an old ſoldier, a thing much valued by the parliament 
at that time, my father had procured him a conſiderable employment 
in their ſervice, in which he continued as long as their conſtant pay 

laſted, but that failing, he ran away to the king. Upon his coming 
he raiſed a fort within musket-ſhot of us, on the hill that ſurrounded 
the caſtle, except only on the weſt- ſide, where was a pond of about 
fix acres. The enemy poſſeſſed themſelves of all the out- houſes, but 
uſed them only by night, not thinking it ſafe to come at them by day ; 
which we obſerving, one evening conveyed forty men through a vault 
leading to thoſe houſes, ordering them to lie private, and endeavour to 
ſurprize them when they came; which had been effected, if one of ours, 
contrary to order, upon the entrance of the firſt of the enemy, had not 
fired his piſtol, and thereby given warning to the reſt to ſhift for them 
ſelves. The man who was the occaſion of this diſappointment was de- 
prived of the uſe of his arms till he ſhould attempt ſomething for the re- 
deeming of his reputation; which ſoon after, upon a ſally we made on 
the enemy, he did, in which we took two of the enemy's horſes, and 
made ſome priſoners. How many of them were killed we could not 
learn: on our fide ſome were wounded, of whom one died ſoon after. 
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' A KINSMAN of mine, who was related to the lord Cottington, was 
ſent from Oxford to offer me what terms T would deſire. I permitted 
him to come in, that ſeeing our ſtrength and proviſion, he might make 
his report to the enemy to our advantage: for things were ſo ordered by 
removing our guards from place to place, yrs oi up our hogſheads wi 
empty barrels, and covering them with beef k, and in like man- 
ner ordering our corn, that every thing ee Jouble, to what it was, 
to them. The ſubſtance of tis? conditions ed was: That if I un- 
derſtood from the earl of Eſſex that he gs not relieve us within fix 
months, we would then deliver the caſtle upon condition, that it ſhould 
not be made a gatiſon: That the parliament ſhould have two thouſand 
pounds for what they had experided in the taking and ing of it; 
with ſome other particulats, which the gentleman carried to Oxford with 
him: but we never had any return from him about them, neither indeed 
did we expect any. Our beer was now ſpent, our corn much diminiſh- 
ed, and we had no other drink but the water of our well, which tho' 
we drunk dry by day Ys yet 5 was ſufficiently ſupplied every night. But 
being reſolved to 5 Keep le as long as we could, we ſhortned our al- 
lowance, ſo that three pecks and a bal of wheat one day, and a buſhel 
of barley another, ſerved near a hundred men, which was all our force, 
my troop being ſent away before for want of conveniency for horſe : this 
allowance was fo ſhort, that I cauſed one of the horſes we had taken to 
be killed; whick the ſoldiers eat u in two days, beſides their ordin 

Tur forces that had been ſent by the parliament to the aſſiſtance the 
diſtrefſed proteſtants in Ireland, being, under pretence that they were ne- 
glected, as hath been before mentioned, brought into England to Terve 
againſt thoſe who raiſed them ; and the rebels, by the pacification made 
with them by the king's order, contraty to his promiſe to * rliament, 
left in the fall enjoyment of what they had gotten from the Engliſh by 
rapine and murder ; part of thoſe who came out of Ireland landed at 
Cheſter, and drew before Nantwich : they were commanded by one 
captain Sandford, brother to Sir William Sandford, a worthy perſon of 
Gray's-inn, to whom he had ſolemnly promiſed never to engage againſt 
_ the parliament : yet did he fend in av coating ſummons to the town, 

and ſeconded it with a moſt furious yh whillt the works were but 
ſlenderly defended, the guard conſiſting i for the moſt part of townſmen, 
who were then gone to dinner : but it fo happened, that a boy of the 
age of fifteen firing a muſket from the town, ſhot him dead in the 
place, which diſcouraged his ſoldiers from any farther attempt. | 

CoLoxeL George Monk, who had been ſent by the parliament into 
Ireland againſt the rebels, for ſome time ſcrupled to quit that ſervice, and 
to engage in this, being upon that account ſecured on ſhip-board by the 
earl of Ormond; whilſt he ſent thofe forces into England, leſt he ſhould 
have obſtructed their going over; yet having afterwards his liberty to 
wait on the king, was prevailed with to join with them, and ſoon after 
taken priſoner by a party from Yorkſhire, commanded by Sir Themas 
Fairfax, who fent him priſoner to Hall, from whence ſome time after 
he was conveyed to the tower of London. Another party of the forces 
from Ireland landed in the weſt, and marched as far as Hinden towards 
Warder=caſtle, in order to beliege i it; but being informed that the | 
whom they were to diſpoſſeſs was a proteſtant, and he into whoſe Hands 
they were to put it was a papiſt, e their officers, and 


refuſes to be employed againſt us _ 
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Tn» queen landed with an army af French. Walloons, and other 
foreigners, and brought with her great ſtore of ammunition and money, 
procured by pawning the crown-jewels in Holland. With theſe and 
ather forces the earl of Newcaſtle marched: to beſiege Hull, of which 
place the lord Ferdinando Fairfax was governor, who, with the aſſiſtance 
of the ſeamen belonging to ſome ſhips that lay in the harbour, made ſo 
e the enemy, that they were forced to quit ſome. of their 
guns, and withdraw to a greater diſtance, leaving many of their men be- 
hind them, of whom ſome were killed, and others taken priſoners. Co- 
lonel Overton. carried himſelf, as I am well informed, with much honour 
and gallantry in this action. This bad fucceſs fo diſpirited the enemy, 
that they abandoned the fiege, and retired to Vork; to which alſo the ap- 
_ proach of winter, and the preparations of the Scots to march into Eng- 

land, did not a little contribute: for the parliaments of both. kingdomay 
had at length agreed upon terms, and removed the laſt and greateſt dit- 
ficulty, confiſting of ſome doubtful words in the covenant, which wag 
to be taken by both nations, concerning the preſervation of the king's 
perſon,” and © reducing the doctrine and diſcipline of both churches to 
the pattern of the beſt .reformed :” for which Sir Henry Vane, one of 
'the commiſſioners of the parliament, found out an expedient, by adding 
to the firſt clauſe theſe or the like words, © In preſervation of the laws of 
the land, and liberty of the ſubje ;” and to the ſecond, © according to 
the word of God.” Which being an explanation that could not be re- 
fuſed, prevented any farther conteſtation about that matter. | 

ABouT this time the enemy by cruel _— period to the life of 
my brother captain Robert Ludlow, who was their priſoner, as I before 
related. The news of this, and of the danger I was in, fo afflicted m 
father, together with his conſtant labours in the publick ſervice, and poſ- 
ſibly his diſſatis faction about the impriſonment of his good friend Mr. 
Henry Martin, for words ſpoken in the houſe, as he conceived, in diſ- 
charge of his duty, that he died, expreſſing himſelf deeply ſenſible of the 
condition of the bleeding nation, and heartily praying for the proſperity of 
the publick cauſe. The words ſpoken by Mr. Martin in parliament were 
to this purpoſe, © That it was better one family ſhould periſh, than that the 
people ſhould be deſtroyed :” And being required to explain himſelf, he m- 

enuouſly confeſſed that he meant the family of the king; for which 
was committed to the tower, but afterwards releaſed, and re-admitted 
to his place in the parliament. About the ſame time Mr. John Pym alſo 
died, who had been very inſtrumental in promoting the intereſt of the na- 
tion : his body was for ſeveral days expoſed to publick view in Derby-houſe 
beep it was interred, in confutation of thoſe who reported it to be eaten 
with lice. 
Taz enemy before Warder-caſtle kept their guards within piſtol-ſbot of 
it day and night, ſo that we could not expect any more intelligence from 
abroad; yet one of ours ſent by us into the country a week before, to in- 
form us of the tate of affairs, met, at an honeſt man's houſe not far from 
the caſtle, a ſoldier, whom the enemy had preſſed to ſerve them; whoſe 
heart being with us, theſe two agreed, that when relief ſhould be coming, 
he who was without ſhould appear with a white cap on his head, and 
blow his noſe with his handkerchief. In the mean time the beſiegers 
raiſed a battery, and by a ſhot from thence cut off the chain of our port- 
cullis, which rendering our gate unſerviceable to us, we made it ſo to 
them, by barricading it up on the inſide: ſo that now we had no way 
| 2 
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out but through a window, our other doors being walled up before. But 
the battery not anſwering their tion, they reſolved to try other ex- 
periments, either by digging a hole in the caſtle-wall, and putting a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of powder therein to blow it up, or by undermining the 
ſaid wall, and ſupporting it with timber, and then ſetting it on fire: 
whereby they ſuppoſed to deſtroy that alſo on which the wall reſted, and 
fo to bring down the wall. In order to this they prepared materials to de- 
fend them whilſt they were about the work, and brought together about 
two dozen of oaken planks three inches thick, which they endeavoured 
in a dark night to ſet up againſt the caſtle wall, half of them on one fide, 
and half on the other. Our fentinels diſcovered them on one fide, and 
beat them off, forcing them to leave their boards behind them. On the 
other ſide they ſet them up, and in the morning were hard at work under 
their ſhelter. We heard a noiſe of digging, but for ſome time could not 
perceive where: at length we diſcovered the place, and endeavoured to 
remove them, by throwing down hot water and melted lead, tho” to 
little purpoſe. At laſt with hand-granadoes we obliged them to quit 
their work, and to leave their tools behind them, with their proviſions 
for three or four days: and tho we had no way out of the caſtle but by a 
narrow window, yet we brought in their materials and proviſions : for that 
morning having ſhot the officer that commanded their guard in the head, 
their trenches not being finiſhed to ſecure their approaches to the out- 
houſes, under the ſhelter of which they kept their guard; and being 
admoniſhed by what befel captain Bowyer, of the danger of. delaying to 

dreſs a wound, they defired leave to carry off their wounded man, which 
I granted on condition that they would commit no act of hoſtility in the 
mean time: and when five or fix of them who carried him off were 
about piſtol-ſhot from the wall, I appeared with forty muſketeers ready 
to fire on the top of the caſtle, and ordered three or four men out of the 
window mentioned before, who brought in their materials. 

A RELATION of mine, one captain Henry Williams, who commanded 
a company in colonel Barns's regiment, deſiring to be admitted to ſpeak 
with me, and I conſenting, he endeavoured to perſwade me to a ſurrender, 
offering me any conditions I would ask; but his arguments made no im- 
preſſion upon me. 

In the mean time the king, to encourage his friends in the city to riſe 
for him, ſent them a commiſſion to that ſe by the lady Aubogny, 
which ſhe brought made up in the hair of her head; but the deſign being 
diſcovered, ſhe fled for refuge to the houſe of the French ambaſſador ; 
who refuſing to deliver her to Sir Henry Vane and Mr. John Liſle, ſent 
by the parliament with a guard to ſeize her, pretending his privilege ; the 
houſe, being informed by Sir Francis Knowles, that at the time of the 
bloody maſſacre at Paris, one of the French king's ſecretaries, who was of 
the reformed religion, flying to the Engliſh ambaſlador's houſe for pro- 
tection, and diſguiſing himſelf amongſt the grooms, was forced from 
thence by the king's command, ordered this lady to be treated in the like 
manner, which was done accordingly. Hereupon an order was paſſed for 
the trial of thoſe who were engaged in this conſpiracy, and Mr. Thomſon 
and Mr. Challoner were found guilty, and executed for it. Sir John 
Hotham and his ſon were alſo condemned to loſe their heads for endea- 
vouring to betray the gariſon of Hull to the enemy; which ſentence was 
put in execution upon the ſon the firſt of January, 1643-4. and on the 
father the day following. Sir Alexander Carew was alſo beheaded for 
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— "6th of the ſame January the Scots marched into England, 
and having Berwick ſecured for them, 'the firſt thing they attempted was 
the taking of Newcaſtle; which they did by ſtorm: The lords and com- 
mons for their encouragement having ſentenced, and cauſed execution to 
be done upon William Laud archbiſhop of Canterbury, their capital 
enemy, on the 1oth of the ſame month. ory Of >: | 

S1z William Waller being reinforced with ſomecity-regiments, thought 
himſelf ſtrong enough to the field: and becauſe the weſtern clothiers 
were often obſtructed in their paſſage to London by the gariſon of Baſing- 
houſe, which was kept for the king, he attempted to reduce it ; but was 
repulſed with loſs. After which he marched to Arundel in Suſſex, where 
he ſoon beat the king's gariſon out of the town into the caſtle, which 
after ſome time, and the loſs of ſome men, was ſurrendred to him, with 
ſeveral perſons of quality therein, at mere. | 

ABoUT the middle of January Sir William aſſured us, that if we held 
out a fortnight longer, he would relieve us, or lay his bones under our 
walls. We had alſo ſome hopes given us from Southampton and Pool, 
the latter of which places about this time ſome of the inhabitants en- 
deavoured to betray to the lord Crawford; but the deſign being diſcovered, 
as the enemy was entring the outworks, and expecting to be admitted 
into the town, ſome great guns loaded with ſmall ſhot were fired upon his men, 
and made a great ſlaughter amongſt them. Between theſe two gariſons 
of Southampton and Pool lay my troop of horſe, to do what ſervice they 
could againſt the 'enemy, and to favour our relief: where my 'cornet, 
afterwards known by the name of major William Ludlow, was ſhotthrough 
the body, and into the thigh, and his horſe in two places, by ſome of 
the enemy from an ambuſcade; being brought to Southampton, and his 
wounds ſearched, the bullet that went in at his belly was found at the 
chine of his back, with a piece of the waiſtband of his breeches, which 
being cut out, he wonderfully recovered, to be in ſome meaſure ſerviceable 
to the public. x | 

To encourage the forces of Pool, and Southampton, to come to our 
relief, I ſent them word, that they ſhould have ſeven or eight hundred 
pounds to gratify them, which I was able to make good with what I had 
remaining of the plate which I found in one of the cloſets of the caſtle, as 
I mentioned before. | 

TowaARDs the end of the winter Sir Ralph Hopton, who commanded 
the king's forces in the weſt, being informed * the battery which had fired 
againſt us for two months had done no great execution, and that colonel 
Barns was more employed in plundering the country than in advancing the 
king's ſervice, ſent Sir Francis Doddington with a further ſupply of men 
to reduce us; and with an engineer to undermine the caſtle. To this end 
they forced the miners of Meinſſſup to aſſiſt them. As ſoon as we heard 
the noiſe of their digging, we endeavoured to countermine them; but the 
caſtle walls being joined with an entire wall at the foundation, the morter 
whereof was ſo well tempered, that it was harder than the ſtones them- 
ſelves, we could by no means break through it. Our medicines were 
now ſpent, and our ſurgeon, who with eight of his brothers ſerved at that 
time in my troop, ſhot through the body and diſabled, tho' the bullet 
glancing, miſſed the vitals. One of his brothers, with another ſoldier, 
adventured out of the window, in ns to procure ſome means for his 
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recovery,  whilft ome of ves by diſcourkes, firing, and mach aciſe, drew 
the enemy to the other fide of the caſtle, ſo that they ſafely paſſed their 
C Eee eee me where 

met again that friend of ours, being preſſed enemy to 
8 and received from hin 2 
Jo omni — — encouraging us to hold out, 
promiſing us relief within ten days: of whoſe approach this our 
NUT ena to jew am by the ſigns before agreed on. Our 
meſſengers farniſhed themſelves with what they went for, returned 
to us with this good news, this honeſt man having drawn off the 


ſentinel by whom were to 
yl — and ten more after them, without any 


Tae ten 

tidings of relief, our prov! waſting, Iobſerveda great filence amongſt 
the enemy; and being defirous to know whether our friend were upon 
the guard, that we might learn of him what he knew, we took oocaſion 
from their filence to defire of them, that it they were alive they would 
make ſome noiſe, tho' they might not be permitted to : which one 
of them doing by blowing his noſe, we were willing to make a further 
diſcovery; and having told him he did it in his fleeve for want of a hand- 
kerchief, he by this time underſtanding our meaning, appeared in ſight, 
and with bis handkerchief blew his noſe again, endeavouring by figns and 
words to inform us of our condition, digging in the wall of the ſtable, 
and laying the ſtones in order; then di with two of his fellows, 
ad mg rig apap niger with one of them the next, and 
with the other the day Fong Supa ory * 
hear, If I beat the 2 


yet for the more clear diſcovery thereof, we laid a train of powder upon 
the caſtle-wall, which he by ſigns ſignified to us to be what he intended. 
But we were miſtaken in the interpretation of his ſecond action, by which 
we concluded he deſigned to repreſent to us a ſpeedy relief, 3 
2 the firſt; tho it was indeed another mine 
g immediately after the firſt, as we afterwards found, tho — 0h 
ip ora er fer uct" recep Ireceived a letter from | 
Sir Francis Doddington, who commanded in chief before us, wherein taking 
notice of the relation between our families, he expreſſed himſelf to do 
me any friendly office, and adviſed me toa timely delivery of the caſtle, leſt by 
refuſing ſo to do, I ſhould bring my blood upon my own head. In my 
anſwer I acknowledged his civility, aſſuring him, that entruſted 
with the cuſtody of it by the authority of ths parliament, for the ſervice of 
Ge COPY: I could cheerfully lay down my life in diſcharge of the truſt 
in me; for that it — $f be only in my defence, but in defence 
ye roy laws and liberties of the. nation and therefore cautioned him how 
he proceeded any farther in us, leſt he ſhould thereby contract 
the guilt of more innocent blood. His letter, with my anſwer, he ſent 
to Oxford, as appeared _»p the weekly news- of London, wherein 
they were printed from that of Oxford, which Aulicus publiſhed to 
ſhew my Opiniatrete, and Britannicus my lier to the public cauſe. 

Tus two nights following we all continued upon the guard; and upon 
the thurſday morning, being very weary, I lay down and flept till between 
ten or eleven of the clock, at which time one of my great guns firing 
upon the enemy, ſhock the match which they had left burning for the 
6 „ ſo that — I was 


lifted 
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lifted up with it from the floor, with much duſt fuddenly about me; 
which was no ſooner laid, but I found both the doors of my chamber 
blown open, and my window towards the enemy blown down, ſo that a 
cart might have entered at the breach. The which they brad prepared 
to ſtorm us lay at ſome diſtance, to ſecure —— — by che 
ſpringing of the mine: but that being done, they made haſte to ſtorm, 
which they might eaſily do at my aw, the rubbiſh of the caſtle having 
made them a way almoſt to it. Thoſe who ſtormed on my fide werethe Iriſh 
yellow coats, commanded by captain Leiceſter. My being wheel- 
locks, and wound up all night, I could not get to fire, fo that I was forced 
to truſt to my ſword for the down of the enemy, being alone in 
the chamber, and all relief excluded from me, ex: ſuch as came in 
by one of my windows that looked into the court of the caſtle, through 
which I called to my men there, EY with my con- 
dition, and requiring them to haſten to my relief, Mr, Gabriel Ludlow 
my kinſman not only came himſelf, but ordered others to my affiftance, 
and to that end placed a ladder under the window before- mentioned, 
which being too ſhort by near two yards, I was obliged to leave the breach, 
where the enemy was ready to enter, five or fix times, to take his arms 
and himſelf in; which being done, he helped in five or fix more, whom 
TI ordered to fill up the breach and the doors with the bed, chairs, table, 
and ſuch things as were next at hand. This place being in ſome meaſure 
ſecured, I went to ſee what other breaches had been made, and to provide 
for their defence, and found one in the room under me well defended, 
but that in the ground-room on the other fide not at all; there I placed a 
, and ran to the upper rooms, which had many doors and windows 
lown open, at every one of n in ſome meaſure 
. From thence I went to the top of the 
„which was leaded, and of a ſex-angular figure, with à turret 
upon each angle. TwWo of theſe were blown down, with of 
the leads, behind which the enemy ſheltered themſelves, fo we 
could not remove. them by our ſhot; but by throwing down ſome 
great ſtones, with which the mine had plentifully furniſhed us, we killed 
one of theirs, and wounded ſome others. Captain Leiceſter was one 
of thoſe who ſheltered themſelves behind this rubbiſh, and defired leave 
to carry off the wounded men that were with him; which readily ted, 
letting them know, that we ſought not their blood, but our own defence; 
Soon after we alſo had occaſion to make trial of their h ity; for one 
of our ſoldiers being buried in the outward rubbiſh of the caſtle, and yet 
alive, ſent to acquaint me with his condition, and to deſire my help: Up- 
on which I deſired of the enemy to dig him out, and make him priſoner ; 
or ſuffer us to do it, and we would deliver him to them: but they would 
conſent to neither; and when I told them that I had not uſed them fo, but 
had permitted them to carry off their wounded men, they replied, that tho' 

it was iny favour to ſuffer that, yet their chief officer would not 
this. The poor man lived in his condition near three days, and then 
through moſt barbarous uſage, being denied any relief, he died. We loſt 
three of our men by the ſpringing of the mine, but the reſt were moſt 
wonderfully preſerved. Our provifion of corn, which at the rate we liv'd 
would have laſted three weeks longer, was blown up, with part of our 
ammunition ; but our proviſion of fleſh being for about four days, was 
preſerved. Whilſt this laſted, I thought it adviſeable, having repulſed 
the enemy, to put the beſt countenance we could upon our affairs, * 
| | - 
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by ſo doing we might bring the enemy to give us the better conditions. 
But Mr. Balſum our miniſter, with two or three more religious men, 
who till that time had carried themſelves _ ——— 2 : 
ed me- earneſtly to ſe a treaty to the enemy. I to 4 
— it oh Tens a tim to 30 any thing of that nature, 
having beat off the enemy, and three or four days proviſions left: that I 
did not doubt before that was ſpent, by a good improvement of - our time, 
to bring the enemy to reaſonable terms: whereas if we ſhould now deſire a 
treaty with them, they would conclude our ſpirits low, our condition deſpe- 
rate, and ſo hold us to harder terms, or it may be give us none at all. They 
replied, That if I refuſed to hearken to their propoſal, they judged that all 
the blood that ſhould be ſpilt in further oppoſition would be charged up- 
on my account. This — a very heavy charge laid on me by men of 
age and. experience, of whoſe integrity I had a very good opinion, I durſt 
not reſiſt any longer, by balancing my youth and little experience againſt 
their years and judgment ; and fore left it to them to do what th 
ſhould think fit: but they aſſuring me they would rather loſe their lives 
than do any thing without me, I promiſed that if they would call to the 
enemy for a parley, I would anſwer. Whereupon they moved it to the 
enemy, who took time to acquaint their commander in chief with it. His 
anſwer was; That ſince we had refuſed to treat with him whilſt the 
caſtle was whole, he would not now treat with us. I could not forbear 
letting the befiegers know, that the return was no other than I expected: 
that the motion did not ariſe from me, but was conſented to by me for 
the ſatisfaction of ſome about me, who were now reſolved to expoſe them- 
ſelves with me to the utmoſt hazards, in defence of the place, without 
demanding we terms again; not doubting, if we were neceſſitated to 
lay down our lives in this ſervice, to ſell them at a good rate. My friends 
having found their advice to produce no other effect than I had foretold, 
reſolved for the future to be wholly diſpoſed of by me ; ſo that both 
officers and ſoldiers began to pre Kew the utmoſt extremity. None 
of ours had been killed by the ſhot during the ſtorm, but ſome ſlightly 
wounded, and their clothes ſhot through, a bullet from the enemy hav- 
ing pierced my hat cloſe by my head. The beſiegers had ten killed by 
ſhot and ſtones in the ſtorm, and divers wounded : -amongſt the former 
was one Hillſdeane, who a little before he expired ſaid, he ſaw his brother 
fire that muſket by which he received his mortal wound ; which might 
1 be, his brother being one of thoſe who defended that breach 
where he, attempting to enter, was ſhot: but if it were ſo, he might 
juſtly do it by the laws of God and man, it being done in the diſchar 
of his duty, and in his own defence. The ſilver plate belonging to the 
houſe, found ſoon after we were cloſe beſieged, T buried in the cellar, 
with the help of one of my ſervants. On Saturday the enemy began to 
converſe friendly with us, and a ceſſation of acts of hoſtility being agreed 
upon, a ſon of colonel Barnes, captain Farmer, Mr. Plott, the gentleman 
whom I formerly mentioned to be related to the lord Cottington, and to 
have endeavoured to perſwade me to ſurrender the caſtle before the ſiege, 
with ſeveral other officers, came up cloſe to the breaches, where we con- 
ferred together: and they earneſtly preſſing me to ſurrender, I told them 
I would not be averſe to it upon Hang terms; for had not thoſe who 
owned the caſtle made uſe of it to the prejudice of the country, I pre- 
ſumed it had not been taken from them, and poſſeſſed by us, in order to 
prevent the like inconveniencies for the future; againſt which conceiving 
4 ; * = ſufficient 


erefore preſſed us to deliver ourſelves upon the ſame con- 

promiſing us much favour. To this I anſwered, That ſome re- 

lated to us already experienced the favours they extended to their 
iſoners : [that the compliance of thoſe at Arundel ought to be no prece- 
dent ; and that unleſs we might march off, we would not ſurrender. 
They told me, the longer I held out the worſe it would be for me; and 
Mr. Plott, who, as he ſince informed me, had prevailed with them to 
propoſe this treaty, earneſtly aeg me to lay hold on the opportunity, in- 
timating by his words and geſtures, that if I refuſed it, I ſhould not have 
another: but I reſolving to defend the place as long as I could, our treaty 
came to nothing. I had ſome thoughts of charging through the enemy 
in the beginning of the night, in order to force our way to the nearelt of 
our gariſons, which I preſumed might have been effected by the morn- 
ing ; but the 2 w condition in which we muſt have left our ſick and 
wounded men, diverted me from putting that deſign in execution. And 
now the ſpirits of my ſoldiers began to flag; my gunſmith deſiring leave 
to go home, and ſeveral others making choice of one amongſt them to 
ſpeak for them, were very e with me to ſurrender; with 
which expreſſing myſelf diſpleaſed, I acquainted them that I would take 
the beſt time to do it for their advantage, and thereby quieted them, 
ſo that they reſolved to move me no more about it; yet ceaſing not to 
complain to each other of their wants and hardſhips,” the enemy became 
acquainted therewith, as they afterwards told me. On' the — in 
the afternoon, the beſiegers diſcourſed with ſome of our men who were 
upon the leads, endeavouring to draw as many of them as they could 
thither, that the breaches being left unguarded, they might have an op- 
portunity to take us by ſtorm ; which I perceiving, made uſe of it to 
animate-our men afreſh, and ſucceeded fo well therein, that the enemy 
by our chearfulneſs began to ſuſpect that we had ſome notice of relief ap- 
proaching. This ſuſpicion cauſed them to continue diſcourſing with my 
ſoldiers moſt part of the night, to get the truth out of them, promiſing 
them liberty to march away, if they would deliver Mr. Balſum our mi- 
niſter, or myſelf to them. The next morning many of them came up to 
one of the breaches, to perſwade us to ſurrender z which opportunity 
being willing to improve, Levin ten doors blown open by the firſt mine, 
our walls that ſtood being cracked in ſeveral places, and another mine 
ready to ſpring, that would probably level moſt part of the caſtle with 
the ground, not having proviſion ſufficient for one day left, nor any 
hopes of relief, I propounded to them to yield myſelf their priſoner, if 
they would conſent that thoſe ' with me might march off. To which 
they anſwering, That tho my good nature led me to make that offer, 
yet they cob not accept of it: I told them, that unleſs I might have 
four things granted, I would not deliver the caſtle. 1ſt. Quarter without 
diſtinction for the lives of every one. 2dly. Civil uſage for all my party. 
3dly. Not to be carried to Oxford. Athly. A ſpeedy exchange. They 
promiſed me I ſhould have all 5 made good to the full; and 1 
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Barns ſaid, that if I pleaſed to come out to them, I ſhould find more friends 
_ than] : whereupon requiring my men to be upon their guard, 
not to ſuffer any to come near them till my return, I went out to them, 
and they ht me to the lord Arundel and Sir Francis Doddington, who 
were without the garden-wall, where my lord Arundel aſſured me, that what 
was agreed ſhould be made good to me; and was pleaſed further to add, 
that the! he profecred my converſation before the enjoyment of his own 
children, yet if I thought fit to perſiſt in the way I had begun, he would 
do his utmoſt to endeavour that I might be exchanged for his two ſons, 
who were then priſoners with Sir William Waller. To this I anſwered, 
that if I were convinced the cauſe I had engaged in was not , I ſhould 
ſoon recede from it; but till then I could not but perſiſt in the proſecution 
thereof. Sir Francis Doddington told me, he was glad to fee me alive, 
but ſorry to find ſo much reſolution employed in ſo bad a cauſe. I let 
him know, that my apprehenſions concerning the cauſe were very dif- 
ferent from his, elſe I Bad not hazarded myſelf as I had done, He alſo 

miſed the performance of the articles to the utmoſt of his power; and 
Fe myſelf, that whilſt I was in his cuſtody I ſhould have no other priſon 
but his own lodgings. Thus all things being agreed upon, I returned to 
the caſtle, and ordered my ſoldiers to lay down their arms; which being 
done, the enemy directed them to draw together into a certain room in 
the caſtle, where they ſet a guard upon them ; but gave me the liberty 
of the place upon my parole, offering me one or two of my own com- 
pop to aſſociate with me: whereupon I defired that my couſin Gabriel 


ow, Mr. Balſum, and a ſervant, might be permitted to come to me, 
which was granted. Their civility to me was ſuch, eſpecially that of the 
lord Arundel, that I diſcovered to him the plate and other things that I 
had hid in the caſtle : but I a Hy 2-2 they performed their articles 
with me in relation to my men ; for the ſecond day after their entrance, 
they threatned to take away the lives of two of them, who having been 
formerly preſſed by them, and their conſcĩences not giving them leave to 
— r — e than to 
ve li to range and oppreſs the country w. 5 men 
„ and I went to the chief Albers 6s 
the enemy, and them with it as a breach of that article by which 
we were to have alt our lives ſecured to us, I ne oc ore 
Quarter without diſtinction. Captain Leiceſter, to whom I princi 
applied myſelf, becauſe he pretended to moſt experience in 8 2's 
nature, me, that I only conditioned for my ſoldiers, and theſe 
who ran from them were not mine, but theirs :. I replied, that they were 
never theirs, tho they had forced them to be with them, having preſſed 
them into . it ſhould 
be granted that they had been theirs, yet they were now ours, and the 
words of the article were, Quarter without diſtinction. He anfwered, 
that if I had intended to have theſe included, I ſhould have particularly 
named them. I told him, that it was needleſs, every particular being in- 
cluded in the univerſal ; and that if I had ſuſpected ſuch uſage, I would 
have died before I would have delivered the caſtle to them. He faid, 
that if I diſliked the- conditions, they would withdraw, and leave me as 
they found me. I replied, that ſeeing they were now acquainted with 
my neceſſities, that propoſition was as unworthy and diſingenuous as their 
interpretation of the articles; and that if they proceeded to extremities 
againſt the two ſoldiers, ad + ada 
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I did not doubt that God would give me an opportanity to reſent it ; and 
if not, I was fully aſſured that He would do it himſelf. In the afternoon 
I was deſired to go to Sir Francis Doddington's quarters; which were at a 
gentleman's houſe about half a mile from the z to which place I was 
ied by one lieutenant Elfing, brother to the clerk of the partia- 
ment of that name, with whom I had a free debate concerning the juſtice 
of our cauſe, and 
amongſt them, who, having been e parliament agai re- 
bels — — and drawn their ſwords againſt thoſe that 
had raiſed them; which was his caſe. He was ſo convinced of the 
truth of what I ſaid, that he took the firſt opportunity he could find to 
return to us; and to that end went to the gariſon of Gloceſter, where he 
was employed, and behaved himſelf fo well, that he was advanced to the 
command of a lieutenant-colonel in a regiment of foot ; in which capa- 
ity he went afterwards into Ireland, where he loft his life againſt the re- 
bels. Having received notice that a council of war was fitting upon the 
two ſoldiers before-mentioned, and alſo that they endeavoured to find 
ſome pretext to take away the life of Mr. Balſam our miniſter, I ſent to 
admoniſh them to be careful to preſerve themſelves from the guilt of in- 
nocent blood; putting them in mind, that if they proceeded to ſuch a 
breach of their faith, they muſt to account for it at another time. 
Upon this meſſage, one captain Biſhop obſerving them to in their 
bloody intentions, withdrew from the council, and ſoon after from the 
party. But Sir Francis Doddington and captain Leiceſter ſo ordered the 
matter at the council, that the two jiers were condemned, and 
moſt perfidiouſly executed. They alſo diſcovered all imaginable malice 
inſt Mr. Balſum, but finding no colour to againſt him in this 
blick way, they fell upon a more ſecret and baſe method to take away 
is life ; to that end ing three men, who broke in upon him whilſt 
he was at prayer; but he riſing up, and looking ſteddily upon them, ob- 
ing them to ſtand ſtill, demanded of them the cauſe of their coming, 
who ſtanding ſome time with horror and confuſion in their faces, after 
ſome conference with each other, confeſſed to him, that they were ſent 
to deſtroy him, but that they found a ſuperior power reſtraining them, 
and convincing them of the wickedneſs of their intentions, offering to 
convey him out of the hands of his enemies, or to do any thing ele for 
him that he ſhould defire. He thanked them for their kindneſs, and be- 
ing unwilling that they ſhould hazard themſelves for his ſake, defired 
only ſome few neceſſaries, the weather being cold, and he in great want, 
which they readily furniſhed him with. Soon after he was carried away 
to Salisbury, and the reſt of the officers and ſoldiers of our garifon ſent to 
exprefs words of the third article of our capitula- 
poſitive order of the king for fo doing. 
2 .. 
in our way thither ſhewed me a letter 
from Sir Ralph Hopton, defiring him to uſe all means 1 to draw 
me to their party, which he endeavoured 8 e of the beſt ar- 
guments he could, to prove the juſtice of thei 1 the probability of 
their ſucceſs, and the inconfiderableneſs of our ftrength in all parts, ac- 
2 with all the 1 ts imaginable. The firſt 
night of our journey we lay at one Mr. Awbery's of Chalk, where we 
met with Dr. Earl and young Mr. Gataker, whom he deſired to aſſiſt 
him in his defign ta convert me. Mr. Gataker rather chid than argued 
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with me : Dr. Earl accuſed the parliament of endeavouring the deſtruction 
of learning, which I defiring him to make appear, he told me, that by 
aboliſhing epiſcopacy we took away all encouragement to it ; for that men 
would not ſen dais Gone to the univerſity; had they not ſome hopes that 
they might attain to that preferment. To this I replied, That it would 
be much more honeſt for ſuch men to train up their children at the plow, 
whereby they might be certainly provided with a livelihood, than to ſpend - 
their time and money to advance them to an office, pretended to be ſpiri- 
tual, and inſtituted for ſpiritual ends, ſuch a ſordid principle and 
conſideration. Sir Francis, as I conceived, aſhamed: of the doctor's diſ- 
courſe; put an end to the converſation. The next day we went to Salis- 
bury, where, tho' multitudes of people were in the ſtreets, and in the 
inn where I was lodged, no perſon offered me the leaſt incivility, tho' I 
took the liberty in my chamber to maintain the juſtice of our cauſe in the 
preſerice of forty or fifty of the town. Mr. John Penruddock, high- 
ſheriff of the county, having confined Mr. Balſum in the county-goal, 
and ſent to him to prepare himſelf to die, aſſuring him that he was to be 
executed in a ſhort time, came to me, and with many other expreſſions of 
kindneſs, defired me, that in caſe of any extremity I would ſend to him, 
aſſuring me, that he wiſhed me as well as his own children, and promiſing 
that he would ride night and day to ſerve me: This poor gentleman was 
ſo unhappy, during his ſhrievalty, to have two of his nephews, preſuming 
upon their uncle's intereſt, and preſſing through his guards, killed by 
them, he having given order that none ſhould be permitted to paſs with- 
out a ſtrict examination. In our way to Wincheſter one Mr. Fiſher, an 
acquaintance of mine, then an officer of the king's, ſaluted me, and en- 
uiring how I did, I anſwered him, As well as one could be in my con- 
ition ; he thereupon replying, Why, I hope they uſe you civilly, do 
they not? Yes, ſaid I, very civilly. Sir Francis Doddington over-hear- 
ing him, took it ſo ill, that he cauſed him to be immediately diſarmed, 
telling him, that he was too bold, to call in queſtion the uſage of his 
iſoner. Being arrived at Wincheſter, I ſtaid at an inn till a private 
o0ging was provided for Sir Francis, at whoſe quarters, according to his 
promiſe, I lodged, whilſt in his cuſtody. Moſt of the officers about the 
town came to me at the inn, ſeveral of them preſſing ' me to diſcourſe, 
and particularly concerning the juſtice of our cauſe: I excuſed myfelf, by 
reaſon of my preſent circumſtances z but they till perſiſting, I thought 
myſelf obliged to maintain the neceſſity of our taking up arms in defence 
of our religion and liberties; but ſome of them being wholly biaſſed to 
their intereſt, as they went from me, met a relation of mine, one colonel 
Richard Manning, who tho' a papiſt, commanded a regiment of horſe in 
the king's ſervice, and told him, that they came from one of the boldeſt 
rebels they had ever ſeen. The colonel coming to viſit me, in- 
formed me of this diſcourſe, adviſing me, whatſoever I thought, not to 
be ſo free with them, leſt they ſhould do me ſome miſchief; The next 
morning, before our re for Oxford, Sir Francis Doddington 
brought me to Sir Ralph Hopton's lodgings, which being the head- 
quarters, we found there moſt of the principal officers of that army; 
where the general, after he had faluted me, demanded how I, being a 
tleman, could fatisfy myſelf to bear arms againſt my king: I told 
im, that, as I conceived, the laws both of God and man did juſtify me 
in what I had done. Well, ſaid he, I underſtand you are ſo fixed in your 
principles, that I am like to do little good upon you by my perſwafions ; 


but 
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you, when you come to. O ord ; and if he cannot work on you, I know 
not who can. This biſhop was very learned, and of great reputation for 
piety ; yet I was aſſured by one who had his information from Mr. Ber- 
nard of Batcomb, that when the ſaid Mr. Bernard earneſtly preſſed him 
to deal faithfully with the king in the controverſy which was between 
him and the parliament concerning n according to his own 
judgment in that matter, which he knew to be againſt it, repreſenting to 
him the great and important ſervice he would thereby do to the church 
of God, the archbiſhop anſwered, That if he ſhould do as Mr. Bernard 
propoſed, he ſhould ruin himſelf and family, having a child and many 
debts. For this reaſon thoſe arguments which could not prevail with 
me, when uſed by others, were not likely to be of more efficacy from 
him, who in a buſineſs of ſuch concernment had been diverted from the 
diſcharge of his duty by ſuch low and ſordid conſiderations. . . 
Trex next day I came to Oxford, conducted by a party of horſe com- 
manded by one who was captain-lieutenant to Sir Francis Doddington, 
where repoſing a while at a houſe near Chriſt-church, till the pleaſure of 
the king might be known concerning me, there came to me two perſons 
very zealous to juſtify the king's cauſe, and to condemn that' of the parlia- 
ment. Theſe men were Iriſh papiſts, ſent over by the rebels in Ireland to 
treat with the king on their part, about aſſiſting him againſt the parlia- 
ment. This I afterwards underſtood from one of them, -whoſe name was 
Callaghan O Callaghan, when, together with the brigade commanded by 
the lord Muſquerry, he laid down his arms to me in Ireland. The king 
looking upon, ſuch men 4s moſt fit to be confided in, gives the prefident- 
ſhip of Munſter, vacant by the death of Sir William St. Leger, to the 
lord Muſquerry, an Iriſh rebel; which the lord Inchequin, ſon-in-law 
to Sir William, , ſoliciting for, and claiming a right to it, took ſo ill, that 
the lord Broghill, as he fince informed me, found no great difficulty to 
prevail with him to declare for the parliament, who thereupon made him 
their preſident of Munſter. In this capacity he performed many con- 
fiderable ſervices againſt the Iriſh, taking great "ſtore of plunder from 
them, and not” ſparing even his own Kindted, 'but if he found them 
faulty, hanging them up without diſtinction. Having brought together 
an army, he marched into the county of Tipperary, and hearing that 
many prieſts and gentry about Caſhell had retired with their goods into 
the church, he ſtormed it, and being entered, put three thouſand of them 
to the ſword, taking the prieſts even from uf 5 the altar: of ſuch force 
is ambition when it ſeizes upon the minds of men, | | 
 ABovrT this time Sir Edward Deering came from the king's quarters at 
Oxford, and ſurrendered himſelf at Weſtminſter ; where being examined in 
the houſe of commons, he faid, that ſince the ceſſation made with the 
rebels in Ireland, ſeeing ſo many papiſts and Iriſh in the king's army, and 
his councils wholly governed by them, his conſcience would not permit 
him to remain longer with the king, and therefore he was come to throw 
himſelf upon the mercy of the parliament, and in conformity to their de- 
claration, to compound for his delinquency. Accordingly he was ad- 
mitted to compoſition, and an order made to proceed in like manner to- 
wards ſuch as ſhould come in after him. Whereupon the earl of Weſt- 
morland, and divers others, came in to the parliament, and deſired the 
benefit of their declaration for compoſition. = 1 
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Warr sT I was attending the king's pleaſure at Oxford, the captain 
that conveyed me thither — me word, that he was ordered to deliver 
me to Mr. Thorpe the of the caſtle ; and pretending much affection 
to me, told me, that the ſaid keeper would take from me my gar- 
ment, my money, and all that was Iooſe about me, adviſing me fore 
22 TR with him, and promiſing to bring them to me in the 
not ſalpeRiing his defixh, delivered him my cloke, with my 
money Jr ſome other op} , all which he carried ons with him the 
pony: bby neither could I ve any redreſs, tho' I wrote to Sir Francis 
Doddington, complaining of this treachery, the keeper of the caſtle not 
layin 8 leaſt claim to any ſuch thing. Our ſick and wounded men, 
15 they had been kept for ſome time priſoners i in the hall of Warder- 
caſtle, where a popiſh prieſt very ſolemnly, with his hands ſpread over 
them, curſed them three times, were carried from thence to Briſtol In 
* the caſtle of Oxford I met with Mr. Balſum, and other friends, who had 
been with me in Warder-caſtle, with many more who were detained there 
for their affection to the parliament, amongſt whom were colonel Shilborn 
of Buckinghamſhire, colonel Henly of Dorſetſhire, Haley of 
Gloceſterſhire, and captain Abercromy a Scots-man. I a friend in 
the town who furniſhed me with — I wanted : thoſe who had not any 
ſuch means of relief, were ſupplied from London by a collection of the 
ſum of three hundred pounds, made for them by ſome citizens, and con- 
veyed down to them. Neither was Oxford it (elf deſtitute of ſome wha 
contributed to their relief; one Dr. Hobbs in particular, who preached 
then at Carfax, an honeſt man of the epiſcopal party, uſually putting 
them in mind of it after his Sermon. The priſoners taken by the king's 
party had been treated very cruelly, eſpecially at Oxford, 0 Smith the 
EN but the members of parliament fo deſerted their truſt at 
Weſtminſter comin 2 and Sitting in counch! there, having not quite 
loſt the affections liſh-men, took the examination of that affair 
into their hands, and % nded Smith from the execution of his office, 
till he ſhould give ſatisfaction concerning thoſe things of which he was 
accuſed. They committed the management of the place to one 

and ſent ſome of their on number to enquire concerning our uſage, 
the mean time Smith came to me by order, and offered me the 11 

the town, and to lodge where I pleaſed therein, upon my parole to 
true priſoner: but demanding of him, whether, in caſe accepted his * 
I might have the liberty to viſit my friends in the 3 when I tho ught 
fit; and he anſwering, that it would not be allowed, I choſe rather to 1 8 
confined with my friends than at liberty with my enemies. The lord 
Arundel K. gto make good * r procuring my exchange 


» 


for his two ſons; earneſtly ſoliciting to.it; but tho' he had been 
'# a great ſufferer for his ſerviee, 125 ol poli m to grant his re- 
queſt, telling him, he had no uſe of ch lady Byron came to 


me, and deſired me to procure ks tne who was. priſoner in the 
tower, to be exchanged for me, and carried a letter from me to my mother 
then at London, about it; who ſoliciting the earl of Eſſex. our general to 
that effect, was deſired by him not to b. ber {elf any more therein, 
> es har that he ol beck careful of me, as if I Were his own ſan, 
on from Sir Edward Stradling came alſo to me, in onder to an ex- 

2 between us, telling me, that the king had promiſed that nothin 
of that gowns | ſhould be done before Sir Edward "Stradling and 323 f 


3 Lunsford 
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Lunsford were exchanged. The lord: Willmot fent a gentleman to acquaint 
me that he had procured a grant from the king, that Iſhould be exchanged 
for Sir Hugh Pollard; and that if I would write a letter to the earl of 
Eſſex with the propoſal, he would ſend it by a trumpeter; but 1 Judging 
this exchange to be very unequal, Sir Hugh being a perſon much eſteemed 
for his intereſt and experience, propoſed in my letter to the lord general, 
that he would put ſome other perſon with me into the balance againſt 
him. Whilt J was in Ration of the ral's anſwer, we received 
advice that moſt of our that lay before Newark, commanded by 
Sir John Meldrum, a worthy Scotſman, were defeated and made priſoners 
by prince Rupert: But this loſs was in ſome meafure a 
victory obtained at Cherington 2 's by our forces, commanded 
by Sir William Waller, againft thoſe of the king commanded by Sir Ralph 
Hopton. The numbers on each fide were very near equal; and the ſuc- 
ceſs had been doubtful for the moſt part of the day, but at laſt the enemy 
was totally routed, and put to flight: and had good uſe been made of this 
victory, the controverfy had been ſoon decided-in the weſt; but we were 
not yet ſo happy to —_— our advantages: by which negligence we got 
little more than the field, and the reputation of the victory, tho' the enemy 
loſt ſome of their principal officers in the fight, amongft whom were the 
tord John brother to the duke of Lennox, Sir Edward Stawell, colonel 
Richard Manning, formerly mentioned, and that Smith who had been 
knighted by the * for reſcuing his ſtandard out of the hands of Mr. 
Chambers, ſecretary ta the earl of Eſſex. This fight at Chetington ha 
pened on the 2gth of March, 1644. about a fi after the furrender 
of Warder caftle, till which time had I been able to keep it, I ſhould have 
been relieved. The enemies officers came to the caftle at Oxford to ſolicit 
the prifoners to take arms under them ; but finding their endeavours to 
prove ineffectual, they foon deſiſted from that attempt. After three 
weeks confinement here, my exchange was agreed, the lord general Eſſex 
exprefling much generoſity and readinefs in it, as he had promiſed to my 
mother: for left the king ſhould be reminded of his promiſe to Sir Ed- 
ward Stradling and colonel Lunsford, or of that to my lord Willmor in 
favour of Sir Hugh Pollard, and fo on either hand the defign of my liberty 
come to be obſtructed, he conſented to the exchange of all the three for 
colonel Houghton, Sir John Savil, captain Abercromy, and my felf. 
Colonel Henly went off alſo with us, being exchan for lieutenant 
colonel Robert Sandys. I was led blindfold through the city of Oxford 
till I had paſſed their works, and the next day arrived at London, where 
I found the earl of Eſſex diſpoſed to an exchange for my officers and ſol- 
diers, which was ſoon after- made, and with them for Mr. Balſum, 
whom he entertained as his chaplain to the time of his death. He ex- 
preſſed a great deſire to provide me with a command in his army: but the 
parliament, upon the inſtances of the gentlemen that ſerved for the county 
of Wilts, having appointed me ſheriff thereof, L 4 an invitation of Sir 
Arthur Haſlerig to be major of his regiment of horſe in Sir William Waller's 
army, which was deſigned for the ſervice of the. weſt, I accepted of it, 
and mounted the choiceſt of my old ſoldiers with me, Sir Arthur buying 
a hundred horſe in Smithfield for that : the reſt of my men the 
lord general took into his own company. As ſoon as my troop was com- 
pleated, and furniſhed with all thingsneceffary, I repaired to the regiment 
then with Sir William Waller near Abingdon, who was directed by the 
parliament with his army to block: up the king at Oxford on one = 
| whilſt 
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whilſt the earl of Eſſex ſhould do the ſame on the other. Which ſtorm 


the queen foreſeeing, withdrew.to Exeter, where ſhe was delivered of a 
daughter, which ſhe leaving in the cuſtody of the lady Dalkeith, returned 
to France, as well to ſecure herſelf, as to ſolicit for ſupplies. In the mean 
time the king breaking out from Oxford, marched towards Worceſterſhire; 
upon which the earl of Eſſex commanded Sir William Waller to march 
ther him, whilſt he himſelf with his army marched weſtward. This 
order ſeemed very ſtrange to the parliament, and to moſt of us, bein 
likely to break Sir William Waller's army, which conſiſted for the 0 2 
part of weſtern gentlemen, who hop'd thereby to have been enabled to 
ſecure the country, and to promote the publick ſervice. The parliament 
ſent to the lord general to obſerve his former orders, and to attend the 
| king's motions ; but he ſending them a ſhort anſwer, continued his march 
wet in which he took Weymouth, and relieved Lyme, that had en- 
dured a long ſiege, and with the aſſiſtance of the ſeamen, tho their works 
were n e had often repulſed the enemy, and killed great num- 
bers of them in ſeveral ſallies that they made upon them. A party com- 
manded by Sir Robert Pye was ordered to Taunton, which he reduced to, 
the obedience of the parliament. Upon the advance of the earl of Eſſex, 
the army of the enemy commanded by prince Maurice retreated farther 
weſtward. Sir William Waller, according to his orders from the general, 
followed the king, but could not find an opportunity to engage him; ſo 
that the ſummer being almoſt ſpent, and the weſtern gentlemen obſerving; 
little done for the ſecurity of thoſe parts to which they were related, pre-, 
vailed with him to permit colonel Alexander Popham, colonel Edward 
| Popham his brother, my ſelf, and ſome others, to return into the weſt, in 
order to provide recruits for his army, and to ſecure the country. To this 
end I received a commiſſion from him to raiſe and command a regiment of 
horſe, with a permiſſion to take my own troop with me. As ſoon as we 
came into Wiltſhire we were earneſtly ſolicited to go to the relief of major 
Wanſey, who was beſieged by the enemy in Woodhouſe, formerl 701 
chaſed of my father by Mr. Arundel, brother to the lord Arundel o 
der. Upon our approach we underſtanding that their forces were drawn 
off, ſtaid a day or two at the Devizes; where notice being brought to us 
of the enemies return before that place, we immediately advanced, and 
came that night to Warmiſter, . from whence we ſent a party of about 
forty horſe, with order to bring us certain intelligence of the enemies con- 
dition: This' party meeting upon Warmiſter-heath with about the like 
number of theirs, fought them, and having taken ſome priſoners, returned 
to us, with an account, that the enemy only drew off from Woodhouſe to 
reinforce themſelves for the better carrying on of their work; in order to 
which Sir Ralph Hopton with a thouſand horſe was come from Briſtol. 
The next morning a party of the enemies horſe faced us on the heath, 
thereby to provoke us to charge them, and then by retreating from us, 
to have drawn us withintheir body of horſe, who were marching on ourleft 
amongſt the hedges, endeavouring to get into our rear; which we ſuſpect- 
ing, forbore making any attempt upon them; and about noon finding 
that we were not in a condition of performing what we came about, 
marched off towards Saliſbury. WELD no ſooner got upon the 
Downs, but we diſcovered their body of horſe marching into the town; 
yet we continued our march, obſerving the enemy as well as we could, 
to which end I kept in the rear; and diſcovering - $i climbing the hills 
not far from us, I informed colonel Alexander Popham thereof, telling 


) 
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him, that they appearing to be at leaſt four times our number, I thought 
jt not at — bee to engage them. But he ſaying, that ſince Gy 
were. ſo near, we could not in honour avoid it, I promiſed him that 1 
would not deſert him. n he drew up his party into one body, 
which with reformed officers and others conſiſted of near a hundred; and 
I drew up my troop, conſiſting of the like number, into another body: 
but having before ſent away my ſumpter and led horſes, upon — — 
of the event, I was obliged to ride after them to take my ſuit of arms 
which was with them, having ordered my men not to ſtir from their ground 
till I came back, in which they were vey punctual. As I was returning, 
I met colonel Popham and all his party flying, of whom demanding the 
cauſe of this alteration of his reſolution, he anſwered, that it was by no 
means adviſeable to fight them. I found my men ſtanding their ground, 
and the enemy advancing towards them in twelve bodies, each of which 
ſeemed to be as big as ours. I thanked them for obeying my orders, and 
told them, that if they continued to do ſo, I doubted not by the bleſſing 
of God to bring them off. In order to which I ſent my ſtandard before with 
half a ſcore choſen horſe, and then began to march off with the reſt ; but 
finding ſome of my men beginning to ride for it, I put myſelfat the head of 
them, to let them ſee, that I could ride as faſt as they ; withal telling them, 
that if they would ſtand by me, I would bring up the rear. By this means I 
my men to keep cloſe together, which contributed much to their ſafety. 
he greateſt part of the other company followed colonel Edward Popham 
to Salisbury ; but his brother colonel Alexander, with about fix horſe, 
ſtruck out of the way and retired to Pool. After we had made about 
three miles of our way, one of my troopers fell from his horſe, and the 
beaſt running from him, he was in great danger of being deſtroyed by the 
enemy, who was in purſuit of us; which being willing to prevent, 1 
took him up behind me, and his horſe running along with the company, 
was taken ſoon after on the top of the hill very ſeaſonably; for my Bork 
was by that time ſo far ſpent with the extraordinary weight, that he could 
not gallop any longer; but the ſoldier mounting his own horſe, mine ſoon 
recovered his wind and ſtrength again. Twice or thrice the enemy came 
up to us, demanding the word, and were as often repulſed to their body : 
the laſt time we ſhot one of their officers, which made them more cau- 
tious of approaching us. Many of our horſes being ſpent, I commanded . 
the ſoldiers to quit them, and to run them through, that they might not 
fall into the hands of the enemy, adviſing the men to ſhift for themſelves, 
either amongſt the corn, or in the villages through -which we paſled, 
whereby moſt of them ſecured themſelves ; but ſome were taken by the 
enemy, and killed in cold blood by one of their officers after quarter given, 
and their lives promiſed to them. At laſt I came to Salisbury with about 
thirty horſe, od divers perſons diſaffected to the parliament made a 
great ſhout at our coming into the town, rejoicing at our defeat, which 
they had heard of by ſome of our company, who had paſſed through 
the town about an hour before. From thence I continued my way to a 
place called Motton-bridge, on one fide of which there is a cauſeway 
about three foot broad, w I made a halt; and ordering my party to 
continue their retreat towards Southampton, I kept ſome of thoſe who 
were the beſt mounted with me, and made t paſs for ſome time 
againſt the enemy, who tho' they followed us as far as White-pariſh, 
twenty miles from the place where they firſt began their purſuit, they took 
no more of our men after this * we put them to; ſo that muy 
the 
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the reſt J arrived ſaſe at Southampton. Two days after my coming t. 
Nr 
paring to ſend ſome forces, in order to beat off thoſe of ours that bl 
up. Baſing-houſe. He being then before Wincheſter, and reſolving 
march uin his troop 6p Ser the dee deſired me with my troop | 
to ſupply his place at Wincheſter till his return, — unwilling to re- 
fuſe any publick ſervice, tho' my men were already very much haraſſed, I 
marched thither ; and that thoſe in the caſtle nns 
155 been I drew. out my „eb upon 
ſent out what horſe they bad & to ſkirmiſh with us; amongſt 
hom — * one Mr. William Neale, ho was of my acquaintance, and 
l |-fellow, I called to him, telling him, that I was ſorry to 
A d ſince Yo offer to exchange ſhot with him, 
and r up to that purpo retreated to War party, where mak 
ing a ſtand, he called to me to come on, which. 1 did; but. he retreated 
again till be came within the ſhelter of their foot, and one with him dif. 
mounting, fired a musket at me loaded with a brace of bullets, of which 
one went into the y of my horſe, Sierra my breaſt- 
ate, Dünn half an inch. of the eden of it 2 my horſe carried me off, 
ut died that night. The neceſſities af my men being great, and this 
to re- 


ſeryice not immediately a e me, E thought it my duty 


expect to be better ſupplied than in 
had no relation: therefore ſending to 
— change "2 I march- 
ed. With feurſcore borſe to Salisbury; which town havin 


wanted : and to. that end having procured:a liſt of the dilaffected: in the. 


turn into Wiltſhire, where 1 


town, I required them, without . to collect amongſt. theraſelues. 
i ear or nes they cm: . 
not received came — The town made many excuſes, 


1 
and at laſt prev ale wah mt ke ae hundred pounds, with which I 
paid and recruited; my troop.z _ having diſpoſed them in the beſt: 
manner I could for the, ſervice.of the country, I:went.to. London to com- 
pleat my regiment, and to. furniſh. it with arms, and. all ſuch things as 
Were nec 

Is the meap time Sir Francis Doddington had cauſed. che two men that 
he had taken at Warder to be hanged, upon pretence that they ran away. 

from him ; and having 32 ang poi ct vr 
a breach ſo conſiderable in the wall, that, the. beſieged _— 
OY w ſarrender at mercy, but they. found very little, for th 
af all that was good about, — and Sir | 
wn C 
\,- pariſh, that one of the priſoners had. threatned to ſtick in his.skirts, . 
called it, for reading the common: prayer, ſtrugk the man ſo. 
upon the head, and with ſuch force, that he broke his skull, an 
him to fall into a ſwoon; from Which he was no 2 der 
he was picked out to be one of, the twelve which. Sir Francis had 
to Sir, William St. Leger to be hanged, in lieu. of ſix Iriſh rebels w had. 
been, exopntadas. ery by colonel: Sydenham, in purſuance of an order 
nenen eee. Theſe twelve being moſt 
ee were hanged upon the ſame træe; but one of them 
4 by is halter, deſired that what. he had ſuffered might be accepted, 
— he 3 againſt. any two for his. life; ck 

w 
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- which they cauſed him to be hanged up again and had much 
farther, had not Sie Ratph Hopwn fe ſent orders to put 4 flop bo thi 
butcheries. 


Tur king having ranged about for ſome time, thought fit to return to- 
wards Oxford; and being by fome foot from thence, skirmiſhed 
with Sir William Waller's at Cropredy-bt wherein little huft 
being done on either fide, the king marched into the weſt, in order to 4 
conjunction with d forets- in bete parts; commanded by prince 
Maurice. 

Wurm I firſt took arms under the parlinmeht in definite of the f thts 
aud liberties of my country, 1 did not think that a work ſo good and ſo 

neceſſary would have been attended with ſo great difficulties : but finding 
by experience the ſtrong combination of interefts at home and abroa 
againſt them, the cloſe conjunction of the popith and prelatical parties in 
| oppoſition to them; what vaſt numbers depended 1 Tas king for pre- 
ferments or ſubſiſtence; how many of the nobility and gentry were 
contented to ſerve his arbitrary deſigns, if they might have leave to inſult 
over ſuch as were of a lower order; and adding to all this the great cor- 
ruption of the nation, I became convinced of my former error, and be- 
gan now more to wonder that they found ſo many friends to aſſiſt them 
in their juſt and lawful undertaking, than J had done before at the oppo- 
fitivn. they met witk. In theſe thoughts Iwras every day more confirmed, 
— npored wary me Pop, , Every one 

ſtriving to enlarge his own: power in a fuctious and am 1 Way, not 

2 obſtructed and ruined the cauſe itſelf. Of this F 
as well as 6thers of a muck 
o my country- men had in my abſence 
t to make me ſheriff of the county of Wilts 
| — — for mie; yet becauſe I refuſ refuſe 
to — up my former commiſſion received from Sir William Waller, 
and to tale a neœC one from the earl of Effex, the' that I had from Sir 
William obliged me to obey the ſaid earl as much as one given me im- 
mediately. from himfelf; thoſe of oountty-men who were of the 
faction of tho earl of Efſex, obſtructed me in „ 


orgy Foley my egy 
ment, keeping from 5 — were bough _— 
tenancing my major, for I. ae — again 
me, and detaining our 


from us.; fo that I and ry en had nothing 
cauſe but our affection to it. Yet were we not 
wanting to improve every 1n the beſt manner we could, to the 
ſerviee of the country; for having notice that a gariſon was put into the 
lord Sturton's houſe, aud en into that of Sir Ralph Hopton at Wit- 
bam, I marched in the night firſt to Sturton- houſe, which was defended 
againſt us, tilł each of us a faggot to one of the gates, wherewith 
we: ſet: them ow-fire; together with one of the rooms of the caſtle, thoſe 
that kept it ſlipped out at a back. door through the garden into the park, 
which they didundiſcovered; by reafon of the darkneſs of the night. Hav- 
ing rendered that place untenable; we haſtened to Witham; where we found 
— ou near a hundred cattie 'belonging to Sir Ralp hb Hopton, which 
tho payment of my ſoldiers: — were within deſired to 
W= ande domanded liberty to return home; which was granted, upon 
condition to deliver up their arms, and to engage to keep no gariſon in that 
for. tho time to come: Be upon my return, I took with me my 
inge, pictures, beſt beds, and other: things, which my father's ſer- 


vants 


to keep us achfal to 
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vants had ſo well concealed, at the firſt breaking out of the war, in a pri- 
vate part of my houſe, that they eſcaped the of the enemy, who 
had plundered all they could find, broken all the windows, taken away 
the leads, and pulled up the boards in moſt parts of the houſe. Whilſt 
I was at London, that which I left in the country had taken ſome 
wool and other things the lord, Cottington, the lord Arundel, and 
others, which they ſold, and divided the money amongſt. themſelves. 
From the lord Cottington's they brought, amongſt other things, a horſe 
that had been taken from me before at Warder-caltle. + 1090 *. 
Tae lord Fairfax, the earl of Mancheſter, and the Scots, beſieged 
York, of which the carl of Newcaſtle was governor, having- with him 
a gariſon conſiſting of fix or ſeven thouſand foot, beſides horſe. After 
ſome time ſpent in the ſiege, prince Rupert arrived with about eighteen 
thouſand men, and cauſed the beſiegers to raiſe the fiege, who joining 
their forces, reſolved to obſerve his mations, and to Aue him if they 
found an occaſion; but that they might be a little retreſhed and fur- 
niſhed with proviſions, which they wanted, they marched towards Tad- 
caſter. If prince Rupert, who had acquired honour enough by the re- 
lief of Vork in the view of three generals, could have contented himſelf 
with it, and retreated, as he might have done, without fighting, the 
reputation he had gained would have cauſed his army to increaſe like the 
rolling of a ſnow- hall; but he thinking this nothing unleſs he might have 
all, forced his enemies to a battle againſt the advice of many of thoſe 
that were with him; in which the left wing gi the enemy charging the 
right wing of ours, conſiſting of Engliſh and Scots, ſo totally routed 
them, that the three generals of the parliament quitted the field, and 
fled towards Cawood caſtle : the left wing of our army commanded by 
colonel Cromwell, knowing nothing of this rout, engaged the right wing 
of the enemy commanded by prince Rupert, who had gained an advan- 
tageous piece of ground upon Marſton-moor, and cauſed a battery to be 
erected upon it, from which captain Walton, Cromwell's fiſter's-ſon, 
was wounded by a ſhot in the knee. Whereupon colonel Cromwell 
commanded two . field-pieces to be brought in order to annoy the enemy, 
appointing two regiments of foot to guard them; who marching to that 
purpoſe, were attacked by the foot of the i wing, that fired 
thick upon them from the ditches. Upon this both parties ſeconding 
their foot, were wholly engaged, who before had ſtood only facing 
other. The horſe on both ſides behaved themſelves with the utmoſt 
bravery; for having diſcharged their piſtols, and flung them at each 
other's heads, they fell to it with their ſwords. The king's were 
encouraged in this encounter, by ſeeing the ſucceſs. of . their left wing; 
and the parliament's forces that remained in the field were not diſcouraged, 
becauſe they knew it not, both ſides eagerly contending for victory; 
which, after an obſtinate diſpute, was obtained by Cromwell's brigade, 
the enemy's right wing being totally routed and flying, as the parlia- 
ment's had done before, our horſe purſuing and killing many of them in 
their flight. And now the enemy's left wing, who had been conquerors, 
returned to their former ground, preſuming upon an entire victory, and 
utterly ignorant of what had befallen prince Rupert; but before they 
could put themſelves into any order, they were charged and entirely de- 
feated by the reſerves of Cromwell's brigade. Prince Rupert, upon the 
routing of the parliament's right wing, concluding all to be Bo own, 
had ſent letters to the king, to acquaint him With the victory, upon 


which 
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which the bells were rung, and rel E at 1 mas E 
L major- general Porter, major-gen ilyard, with above a hun- 
red officer —_ were taken — by the parliament's forces: all 
the enemy's artillery, great numbers of arms, and a uantity of 
ammunition and baggage fell alſo into their hands. The prince's own 
ſtandard, with the arms of the Palatinate, was likewiſe taken, with many 
others both of horſe and foot. Fifteen days after this fight, being the 
16th of July, 1644, the city of York was ſurrendered to the parlia- 
ment's forces upon articles; and the earl of Newcaſtle having had ſome 
diſpute with prince Rupert before the engagement, wherein ſome words 
had paſſed which the earl could not well digeſt, ſoon after left England, 
and the prince retired to Briſtol. | 
Tux earl of Eſſex was marched with his army into Cornwall; yet to 
what publick end I could never underſtand, for the enemy there had al- 
ready diſperſed themſelves. Some ſaid, that he was perſwaded to march 
thither by the lord Roberts, to give him an opportunity to collect his 
rents in thoſe parts. Upon this the king drew out what forces he could 
from Oxford, deſigning to join them with ſome others in the weſt ; by 
which conjunction, the parliament apprehending their army under Eſſex 
to be in danger, ordered Sir William Waller to obſerve the king's mo- 
tions: but whether the neglect of relieving him at the Devizes, or the 
affront put upon him, by commanding him to follow the wap. Fay ug he 
had been ordered to attend the ſervice of the weſt, or what elſe it was 
that had ſowered him, I cannot fay ; yet viſible it was, that ſo much 
care and expedition was not uſed in attending the king in his marches as 
was requiſite. However lieutenant-general Middleton, then under Sir 
William Waller, was ſent with a- 3 horſe to the aſſiſtance of the 
earl of Eſſex; but he kept at ſuch a diſtance from him, that he afforded 
him little help. Neither was there that diligence as ſhould have been then 
| uſed by the earl of Eſſex himſelf, to engage the king before his con- 
junction with the weſtern forces, or to fight them when they were 
united, they not much, if at all, exceeding ours in number, and in cou- 
rage and ion to the cauſe engaged much inferior. But the earl of 
Eſſex and the lord Roberts having led the army into a corner of Cornwall, 
betook themſelves to the ſhips with which the earl of Warwick attended 
the motion of the army. Being thus deſerted, the horſe broke through 
the enemy under the command of Sir William Balfour, the foot and 
train of artillery being left with major-general Skippon about Bodmin, 
who was forced, about the latter end of September, 1644, to make the 
| beſt terms he could with the enemy for them, agreeing to leave their 
arms and cannon behind them, and to be conducted into the parliament's 
2 with whatſoever belonged to them; but before the convoy had 
one with them, they loſt moſt of their clothes, and in that condition 
arrived at Portſmouth, where they found their general the earl of Eſſex. 
Tux parliament ſoon cauſed them to be armed and clothed again; and 
the horſe having forced their way, as before-mentioned, the army was 
ily recruited, ſcarce a man having taken arms on the other fide. 
The earl of Mancheſter and Sir William Waller were ordered with their 
forces to draw weſtward: of London, as well to favour the earl of Eſſex 
upon occaſion, as to put a ſtop to the enemy's approach, if he ſhould at- 
tempt it. The king marched,” as was expected, in great triumph out of 
the weſt, Sir William Waller lying about Baſingſtoke; from whom I 
received a letter, inviting me to come to their afliſtance : in . 
O why 
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which I began my march with ſome horſe and dragoons raiſed by major 
Wanſey, who had been commanded by the earl of Eſſex to continue 
with me ; and on the way received. an order from the committee of 
both kingdoms, to advance towards them with what force I had. We 
were very well received by them, having with us about five hundred 
horſe, and particularly becauſe they had been under ſome apprehenſions 
that the enemy had intercepted us, who were indeed poſted in our way ; 
yet we paſſed by them in the night without diſturbance, and came ſafely to 
our friends. Within a day or two our army advanced towards Newbury, 
of which place the enemy had poſſeſſed themſelves. The earl of Eſſex 
being indiſpoſed, could not attend that ſervice, and therefore the com- 
mittee of both kingdoms ſent ſome members of their own, to take care 
that all poſlible advantages might be taken againſt the enemy, and to 
prevent any contention amongſt our friends concerning the command; or 
any other matters. . The river that ran through the town defended the 
enemy on the ſouth fide of it, ſo that we could not come at them : and 
on the north-weſt part of it, within cannon-ſhot, lay Dennington-caſtle, 
in which they had placed a gariſon ; ſo that we had no other way to the 
town, but on the north-eaſt of it, where they had raiſed a breaſt- work 
and furniſhed fome houſes that were without it with foot, the ground be- 
tween that and the river being marſhy, full of ditches, and not paſſable. 
On the north ſide of this high-way was a ſtrong ſtone houſe belonging to 
one Mr. Doleman, having a rampart of earth about it, which was alſo 
poſſeſſed by the enemy; ſo that little could be done upon them the firſt 
day, fave skirmiſhing in ſmall parties, as they thought fit to come 
out to us. On our ſide we had the advantage of a hill, which ſerved 
in ſome meaſure to cover our men : here we planted ſome of our field- 
pieces, and fired upon the enemy, who anſwered us in the like manner 
from the town. In the afternoon they drew two of their guns to the 
other fide of the river, and with them fired upon that part of ours that 
Jay on the ſide of the hill, who were much expoſed to that place where 
their guns were planted : my regiment being that day on the guard, re- 
ceived the greateſt damage ; amongſt others my couſin Gabriel Ludlow, 
who was a cornet therein, and who had behaved himſelf fo well in the 
defence of Warder-caſtle, was killed : he died not immediately after he 
was ſhot ; ſo that having cauſed him to be removed out of the reach of 
their guns, and procured a ſurgeon to ſearch his wounds, he found his 
belly broken, and bowels torn, his hip-bone broken all to ſhivers, and 
the bullet lodged in it ; notwithſtanding which he recovered ſome ſenſe, 
tho' the ſurgeon refuſed to dreſs him, looking on him as a dead man. 
This accident troubled me exceedingly, he being one who had expreſſed 
great affection to me, and of whom I had great hopes that he would be 
uſeful to the publick. In this condition he defired me to kiſs him, and I 
not preſently doing it, thinking he had talked lightly, he preſſed me 
again to do him that-favour ; whereby obſerving him to be ſenfible, I 
kiſſed him; and ſoon after having recommended his mother, brothers 


and ſiſters to my care, he died. Our enemies having ſecured themſelves, 
as I mentioned before, we were neceſſitated to divide our army, in order 
to attack them on the north-weſt fide of the town by Dennington-caſtle ; 


where moſt of our foot who engaged the enemy were of thoſe who had 

been lately ſtripped by them in Cornwall : which ufage being freſh in 

their memory, cauſed them to charge with ſuch vigour, that ſome of 

. them ran up to their cannon, . 
| ä 
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holes of them, falling ſo furiouſly upon the enemy, that they were not 
able to ſtand before them, but were forced to quit their ground, and run 
under the ſhelter of Dennington-caſtle, leaving behind them ſeveral 

ieces of cannon, beſides many of their men killed and taken priſoners. 
Thoſe on our ſide commanded by the earl of Mancheſter, obſerving the 
enemy to retreat in that diſorderly manner on the other fide, thought it 
their duty to endeavour to force their paſſage on this; and to that end our 
horſe and foot, with ſome cannon, were drawn into a bottom, between 
Doleman's houſe and the hill, where our guns were firſt planted : thoſe 
at the little houſes, and at the breaſt-work, fired thick upon us ; but our 
foot ran up to the houſes, and attacked the enemy fo vigorouſly, that 
they were forced to. retire to their breaſt-work ; between which and 
Doleman's houſe our men continued firing about an hour and half, But 
finding many to fall, and that there was no probability of doing any good 
they retreated, leaving two drakes behind them. Our horle had Rood 
drawn up within a little more than piſtol-ſhot of the enemy's works all 
the while our foot were engaged, for their encouragement and protection 
againſt any horſe that ſhould attack them, as alſo to ſecond them in caſe 
they had made way. I had divers men and horſe ſhot, and amongſt the 
reſt my own. The night coming on ſeparated us, when drawing off I 
perceived that my major had ſecured his troop in the rear of all, having 
taken care that all the regiment 7 not be loſt in one engagement. 
In the night the enemy removed their cannon and other carriages to 
Dennington-caſtle, where having lodged them, they marched between 
our two parties towards Oxford. The next morning we drew together 
and followed the enemy with our horſe, which was the greateſt body I 
faw together during the whole courſe of the war, amounting to at leaſt - 
ſeven thouſand horſe and dragoons ; but they had got ſo much ground of 
- us, that we could never recover fight of them, and did not expect to ſee 
them any more in a body that year: neither had we, as I ſuppoſe, if en- 

couragement had not been given them privately by ſome of our own 

Colonel Norton's regiment of horſe, with ſome foot, being left 

to block up Baſing-houſe, he deſired to have more force affigned him for 
the more effectual carrying on that work, and particularly my regiment 
of horſe. I was not ignorant of the hardſhip of that ſervice, it not be- 
ing properly my work, who was raiſed by and for the county of Wilts ; 
yet having received an order to that purpoſe from the general, and ſent 
my major with part of the regiment into Wiltſhire for the defence of 
that county, I reſolved to obey, eſpecially conſidering that the intercourſe 
between London and the weft was much interrupted by that gariſon. 

Tux enemy, contrary to all expectation, appeared again in a body near 
„where our army lay, who drew out to oppoſe them. Some 
fmall skirmiſhes happened between them, but a general engagement was 
oppoſed in a council of war by ſome of the greateſt road. us. Where- 

the king, in the face of our army, twice as numerous as his, had 
time to ſend his artillery from Dennington-caſtle towards Oxford, with- 


out any oppoſition, to the aſtoniſhment of all thoſe who wiſhed well to 
the publick. But by this time it was clearly manifeſt, that the nobili 


had no further quarrel with the king, than till they could make hel 
terms with him, having, for the moſt part, grounded their diſſatisfactions 
upon ſome particular affront, or the prevalency of a faction about him. 
But tho' it ſhould be granted, that their intentions in taking arms were 
to oblige the king to conſent to redreſs the grievances of the nation; 

| yet 
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yet if a war of this nature muſt be determined by treaty, and the king left 
in the exerciſe of the royal authority after the utmoſt violation of the laws, 
and the greateſt calamities brought upon the people, it doth not appear to 
me what ſecurity can be wh them for the future enjoyment of their _—_ and 


vileges; nor with what prudence wiſe men can engage with the | ny 
- who being, by practice at leaſt, liable to be diſſolved at pleaſure, 
are thereby rendred unable to protect themſelves, or ſuch as take up arms 
under their authority, if after infinite hardſhips and hazards of their lives 
and eſtates, they muſt fall under the power of a provoked enemy, who 
being once re-eſtabliſhed in his former authority, will never want means 
to revenge himſelf upon all thoſe who, in defence of the rights and liber- 
ties of the nation, — to reſiſt him in his illegal and arbitrary pro- 
ceedings. | 
In * council. of war before- mentioned, things were managed with ſuch 
heat as created great differences between the principal officers of the army, 
by which this teen conjuncture was loſt; and the ſeaſon being far 
advanced, the army was diſperſed into winter- quarters. The blockade of 
Baſing-houſe was alſo ordered to be broken up, after which I returned 
with thoſe under my command into the county of Wilts, In the winter 
the parliament cauſed Abingdon to be fortified, of which place colonel 
Brown was governour, who holding correſpondence with the lord Digby, 
then ſecretary to the king, promiſed him that ſo ſoon as he had finiſhed the 
fortifications, and received all things neceſſary from the parliament to defend 
it, he would deliver it to the king; by which means he kept the king's 
forces from interrupting him till he had perfected the work. But then, 
as is probable by his carriage ſince, obſerving the affairs of the parliament 
in a better poſture than thoſe of the king, he altered his reſolution, and in 
defiance of the lord Digby, publiſhed the correſpondence that had been 
between them about that matter. The diſſatisfaction that aroſe upon the 
permiſſion given the king to carry off his artillery, reſted not till the houſe 
of commons was made acquainted with it by colonel Cromwell, who com- 
manded under the earl of Mancheſter, whom he charged with the breach 
of his truſt; but he and his friends endeavoured. to lay the blame on 
others, the earl of Eſſex and his party adhering to the earl of Mancheſter. 
Whilſt I was before Baſing, ſome of the enemy under the conduct of 
colonel Coke came to Saliſbury, and were fortifying the Cloſe for the king; 
of which major Wanſey having advice, marched thither with the forces 
which I had ſent into Wiltſhire, and falling upon them, cauſed them. to 
retire in haſte : but finding the gates fortified againſt him, he ſet fire to 
them, and ſeizing upon all their horſe, took the colonel and fourſcore 
more priſoners, and ſent them to AAA Ch a | ; 
AT my return into Wiltſhire I received orders from the committee of 
both kingdoms to ſend what men I. could ſpare out of my regiment to 
reinforce a commanded by major general Holborn, who was ordered 
to march into the weſt to the relief of colonel Blake, beſieged by the enemy 
in Taunton. I drew out two hundred horſe for that ſervice, and was 
neceſſitated to march with them my ſelf, my major who had got poſſeſſion 
of good quarters at Deane, a houſe belonging to Sir John Evelyn, being 
not willing to remove. Colonel Edward Popham, colonel Starr, colonel 
Brewin, and Sir Anthony Aſhley, came from London with this party. 
In our march we were joined by the forces of Dorſetſhire. When we 
were advanced near the enemy, my troop was ordered to a quarter of 
which they were in poſſeſſion, but quitted it upon our approach, as they 
2 : did 
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did alſo the ſiege ſoon after, contrary to our expectation. We made uſe 
of the opportunity, and furniſhed the town with proviſions and all things 
neceſſary ; which being done, the forces of Wilts and Dorſetſhire marched 
back to the ſaid counties. Being returned to Saliſbury, I was informed 
that the enemy had put a gariſon into Langford-houſe, two miles from 
thence, whereupon I reſolved to fortify the belfrey .in the Cloſe, where 
I might keep a ſmall guard to ſecure it for a horſe-quarter, and to that 
end had ſummoned workmen to perform that work. At night having 
drawn up my regiment in order to acquaint them with, the neceflity that 
lay upon them to be more than ordinarily diligent in their duty at that 
juncture, as alſo to divide their watches between them, and to- appoint 
the guard for that night, I received an alarm of the enemies + ut 
and that they were advanced as far as Ameſbury: of which deſiring to 
have certain information, I ſent threeſcore horſe under the command of 
captain Sadler, the only captain of my regiment then with me, ſome of 
them being abſent with leave, and others without, to advance towards the 
enemy, till by taking of priſoners, or ſome other way, he might get 
ſome certain intelligence concerning them, and then to come back to me. 
With the reſt of my men I marched ſlowly after him, being unwilling to 
retire into our quarters till I had made a further diſcovery concerning the 
enemy. Captain Sadler, according to his inſtructions, marched to Ames- 
bury, and ſent me word from thence, that he had advice the enemy was 
not far off, I ſent to him to continue his march. with the ſame orders as 
before, my ſelf with the reſt of the regiment following; and being come 
to Nether-Haven, as I think it is called, I received notice from captain 
Sadler, that he had engaged an advanced party of the enemy, and could 
not get off; which unexpected news, and contrary to my orders, cauſed 
me to advance with all diligence to his relief, who had approached ſo near 
their main as to give them an alarm to draw together, and yet had 
not purſued his charge, which if he had done, he mighteaſily have diſperſed 
the guard, and prevented the reſt from coming together; but he having 
only alarm'd them, ſtood looking upon them whilſt they drew up their 
y, which, when I came up, I perceived to be more numerous than all 
ours: However, thinking it unfit to ſhew any backwardneſs at ſuch a time, 
I advanced with that party that was with me, which was not above one 
half, the reſt following as faſt as they could, in order to charge the 
enemy's body ; but they, before wecame within piſtol-ſhot, faced about and 
ran away. Thereupon I divided my men into twoparties, giving the com- 
mand 51 one of them to one Marſhall, my major's lieutenant, the chief officer 
then with me, except captain Sadler, with whoſe conduct the troopers were ſo 
far diſſatisfied, that they refuſed to follow him. The other party I headed 
my ſelf, and gave 0 to both not to perſue farther than the town, 
where we agreed to rally, falling into it by ſeveral ways. My party 
halted according to order, after having killed and taken priſoners about 
thirty of the enemy, with ſeveral of their horſes: but that party com- 
manded by lieutenant Marſhall not obſerving his orders, having purſued the 
enemy at leaſt two miles, met with other bodies of the enemies horſe drawn 
together upon the alarm, who killed and took ſome of ours priſoners, the 
reſt retreating in a diſorderly manner. At my return to Saliſbury I com- 
manded all my men to be upon the guard till the morning, without un- 
bridling or unſadling their horſes; after which I diſpoſed my priſoners into 
the belfrey, and placed a guard upon them; and having ſet our ſentinels, 
I received a letter from colonel _ deſiring me to ſend ſome horſe to 


his 
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his aſſiſtance gainſt ſome of the king's forces, which as I was reading, 
one of miy ſentinels brought me word that the enemy appeared at the 
town's-end. Whereupon I immediately mounted with fix more, orderin 
the reſt to make ready; and riding up by the three ſwans, heard a great 
noiſe of horſes in the ſtreet that leads into the city from Old Sarum, which 
cauſed me to return to the market-place, where my. many of the 
ehemy's horſe, I went by the back- ſide of the town-houſe through a ſtreet 
called the Ditch, to my guard, which was drawn up in the Cloſe, but 
very ſhort of the number I expected; for ſome, contrary to orders, were 
one to bed, and others taking the advantage of the night had ſtolen away, 
o that thoſe remaining were not much above thirty horſe. Of theſe I 
ſent ten under a cornet to charge them, my ſelf following after with the 
reſt, and ordering a trumpet to ſound in our rear, as if more were comin 
on. Paſſing by the chief croſs, where we were forced to march one by 
ode, and entring the market-place, I found the cornet pickeering with 
the enemy, whom I with five or fix of mine charged on the left flank, 
ſo that they gave ground, and thereby Sage ſo hard on their own men 
on the right, and they on their file-leaders, that the whole party was ſoon 
routed, and ran before us. We followed them clofe in the rear, and tho' 
they made many ſhot at me, yet I received no wound in the whole action. 
About a hundred of them ran thro' Wincheſter-gate to their main body, 
and about twice that number fled up a ſtreet called Endleſs-ſtreet, whom 
I purſuing, my horſe fell backwards with me, by a check I gave him; 
but my own-men being in my rear, I ſoon recovered on horſe-back, and 
continued the perſuit, till I found the enemy to make a ſtand, the ſtreet, 
according to its name, being walled up at the farther end, and one of them 
breaking back upon me, and leaping the brook, but his horſe loſing his 
feet, threw him down; and he perceiving himſelf to be at my mercy, deſired 
his life. His horſe I gave to one of my men who had been diſmounted; 
and having examined him, I found that he was a lieutenant colonel, his 
name Middleton, and a papiſt. He affured me, that there were three 
hundred men in that party which we had routed, three hundred appointed 
to ſecond them, and three hundred more attended at the town's-end as a 
reſerve, and that the whole body was commanded by Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale. I acquainted him that my being not ſo conſiderable, he 
might probably be reſcued, and therefore I could not give him quarter, 
unleſs he would engage himſelf to be a true priſoner, which he did, upon 
condition that he might be my priſoner, which I promiſed him. And 
now moſt of my men being diſperſed, I lodged my colours at an hopeſt 
man's houſe of the town, delivering my priſoner and wounded men to the 
guard in the belfrey, and with five or ſix made my retreat through the 
Cloſe by one Mrs. Sadler's, at whoſe houſe I quartered, where I found a 
boy ſtanding at the door with my ſuit of arms, which I put on. Upon 
Harnham-hill I found a cornet with about twelve of our men, with whom 
1 reſolved to return and march after the enemy; but when we came to the 
belfrey, and were encouraging our little guard to oppoſe the enemy, we 
diſcovered three of their troops marching into the Cloſe from the north- 
gate, their whole body following them. Whereupon having commanded 
the guard to fire upon them, I charged the enemy with as many of my 
party as were willing to follow me, exchanging ſeveral ſhot with them. 
i heir firſt ſquadron ſoon began to give ground; but my guard not firing 
upon the enemy according to my orders, and it being now grown light, 
they ſoon perceived the ſmallneſs of our number, and refuſed to "_ as 
9 s before; 
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before; ſo that I was forced to retire as faſt as I could with my men, one 
of whom carried away a ſword of the enemy which was run through his 
arm. Before they came to Harnham-bridge they overtook one of my ſer- 
vants whoſe name was Stent, who, after he had long defended himſelf, de- 
livered up his ſword __ promiſe of quarter; after which, contrary to 
their word; they gave him ſeveral cuts on the head, ſo that above three- 
ſcore ſplinters of bones were afterwards taken out of his ſkull. Being come 
to the other ſide of the bridge, Iturned and faced the enemy, with one of 
my piſtols in my hand, upon which they halted a little, whereby my 
men had time to recover almoſt to the top of Harnham-hill. In this 
poſture I ſtood till the enemy were come within half piſtol-ſhot 
of me, and then made my retreat. Another of my ſervants, called Henry 
Coles, who entred into my father's ſervice two days after I was born, fell 
alſo into the enemy's hands, being mortally wounded, and died two or three 
days after. My groom alſo was taken by them. Upon the deſcent of the 
hill beyond Odſtock I miſſed the road by reaſon of the ſnow, which 
lying upon the ground, had covered the beaten way, ſo that I was obliged 
to croſs ſome plow'd lands to get into it again; which while I was doing, 
one of the enemy came up within ſhot of me, and calling me by my name, 
aſked if I would take quarter; but as he rid directly upon me, armed with 
back and breaſt, I fired a piſtol at him, and ſhot him into the belly; by 
which wound he fell from his horſe, and was carried to the next town, 
where he died two days after, as one of my troopers afterwards told me, 
who was taken priſoner near the ſame place. In Odſtock- lane another of 
the enemy being advanced within muſquet-ſhot of me, called me alſo by 
name, and defired me to ſtay and take honourable quarter. I hearing 
him give good words, thought he had pro to render himſelf to me, 
and therefore ſtopped my horſe, that I might hear him more diſtinctly; but he 
inſtead of that made ready his carabine to fire at me, which I perceiving, 
and ſenſible of my danger, by reaſon of ſsof the enemy's number, 
made the beſt of my way towards Fording-bridge, where having reſted 
a little, and rallied a party of my horſe, I marched with them to South- 
_—_— At that place I endeavoured to procure ſome force for the relief 
of thoſe poor men that were left in the belfrey at Saliſbury; which as I was 
doing, I received advice, that after a vigorous reſiſtance for the moſt part 
of that day, the enemy had forced a collier to drive his cart, loaden with 
charcoal, to the door of the belfrey, (where he loſt his life) and with it 
burnt down the door, which in a day's time we ſhould have ſecured by a 
breaſt- work; but for want thereof lieutenant colonel Read was forced to 
yield the place to the enemy upon ſuch terms as he- could get, which 
were, to have their lives, and be priſoners of war. The enemy took here, 
and in the town, as alſo of thoſe who purſued them in the night, con- 
trary to my orders, fourſcore priſoners; and had taken more if they had 
not received a check upon their firſt arrival in the town by a handful of 
men: for they had placed guards at the gates of moſt of the greateſt inns 
in the city; but their party flying, thoſe guards alſo quitted their poſts, 
whereby oy of our men had an opportunity to get off. I was ſlightly 
wounded on the breaſt with a ſword: my horſe was hurt with a ſhot, and 
died of it ſoon after. We had about threeſcore of the enemy priſoners at 
Southampton, taken with colonel Coke; theſe we exchanged for our men, 
having engaged to procure elſewhere the diſcharge of as many as we 
wanted of the number they had of ours, which I made good to them. 
The moſt ſerviceable of my horſe I ſent towards Portſmouth, to take 
4 advantages 
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advantages againſt the enemy as there ſhould be occaſion, remaining with 
the reſt about Limington and Hurſt-caſtle, „ as ſoon as 7 to 
mount my men again. The enemy hoping to ſurprize me in this corner, 
marched Wee dut failed in their — being gone into the 
Iſle of Wight to confer with our friends there, whom I found very well 
diſpoſed to the publick ſervice ; and being informed that the enemy de- 
figned to attempt the gariſon of Chrift-church, we imbarked fome men 
to reinforce them, who being ready to put to ſea, news was brought that 
the enemy were beaten off, and ſo ſaved our men that trouble. The lord 
Goring having left a conſiderable force in the county of Wilts, marched 
with his army into Somerſetſhire, where being joined by thoſe who had 
beſieged Taunton, they ſat down before it again: colonel Maſſey was 
fent by the parliament to relieve the place, but finding his forces-not fuf- 
. ficient to that purpoſe, he durſt not attempt it. ö 
Tur committee of both kingdoms ordered my regiment to lie at 
Odium to prevent the excurſions of the gariſon at Baſing-houſe; but 
after we had been there a few days, my major, Who had more wit than 
courage or honeſty, prevailed with the council of officers to vote our 
lying there unſafe and unadvifeable. I being unwilling to ſtay contrary to 
their advice, without an eſpecial order, inted the committee of both 
kingdoms with the reſult of the council of officers, who approving their 
reafons, ſent me orders to draw off: in obedience to which I marched 
into Surrey, and the firſt night arrived at a place called, as I think, God- 
liman near Guildford. Sir John Evelyn endeavoured to de me to 
join Heutenant-general Cromwell, who was ordered into the weſt ; but 
being engaged to attend our committee about the recruiting of my regi- 
ment, I was not willing to ſtir till that buſineſs was effected, that 1 might 
not leave ſo many honeſt men who had loft their horſes in the ſervice, 
before I had procured ſome proviſion to be made for them. The diſputes 
tn the mean time continued in the two houſes c ing the conduct of 
the army; and tho' what was objected touching the late miſcarriages at the 
fight of Newbury, and elſewhere, amounted not to a formal charge, yet 
it fo far prevailed with the houſe of commons, as to convinee them of 
the Wesley of making an alteration in the conduct of the army, in 
order to bring the war to a concluſion; which reſolution was taken by 
the houſe upon the report made to them by Mr. Zouch Tate, chairman 
of the committee appointed for the reforming of the army, wherein he 
repreſented that they had been endeavouring to obey their orders, but 
found the condition of the army as the phyſician did the blood of his pa- 
tient, that conſulted him about the cure of a flight tumour, when the 
whole maſs of his blood was entirely corrupted ;. that therefore the com- 
mittee had ordered him to acquaint the houſe, 'That the whole body of 
their army being infected, nothing would ſerve for their recovery leſs 
than the entire renewing of their conſtitution. 'The houſe, that they 
might do it without giving occaſion to any ſiniſter reflections upon them- 
ſelves, agreed upon a ſelf-denying ordinance, the grounds whereof were 
expreſſed to be, the clearing of the parliament from the aſperſions caſt on 
them, of prolonging the war on 1 8 to gratify each other with 
places, 4 neglecting their duty in the houſe by holding employments in 
the army: they therefore enacted; that all members of parliament ſhould 
ſurrender the offices they held from them, that they might the better at- 
tend their duty in parliament. By this means the carl of Eſſex, the earl 
of Mancheſter, nd Sir William Waller, were laid aſide, the latter rather 
2 | 9 
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to ſhew their impartiality, than from any diſtruſt of him, he having 
never diſcovered to that time any inclination to favour the king's cauſe. 
Upon this change Sir Thomas Fairfax was voted general, and Philip 
Skippon major-general of the foot. A committee was alſo appointed to 
conſider, what number of horſe and foot this army ſhould conſiſt of, and 
who under the general ſhould command them. They agreed alſo upon 
the colonels, ſome CE __ Middleton N Holborn, and 
others, who difſlikin | WE to accept of employments, 
Pointz was — Free? to 2 the forces in the 4 and 
Maſſey thoſe in the weſt, conſiſting chiefly of ſuch as had ſerved under 
Sir William Waller. The committee would have named me for the 
command of a regiment ; but the gentlemen who ſerved in parliament for 
the county of Wilts, pretended then that they could not ; 2 me; yet ſoon 
after, obſerving me not fit to promote a faction, and ſolely applying my- 
ſelf to advance the cauſe of the publick, they combined againſt me, and 
procured me to be laid afide, under colour that they ſtood not in need of 
more than four troops for the ſervice of the county, of which they 
offered me the command ; and I ſhould not have ined it, had I 
found my endeavours anſwered with ſuitable acceptance, or- that they 
whom I ſerved had been willing the publick cauſe, for which I was 
ready to facrifice my life, ſhould 1 but the contrary being. moſt 
evident; and tho' ſome of the emen continued to manifeſt their 
fidelity to the publick, and their affection to me, yet moſt of them having 
now eſpouſed another intereſt, and rejoicing at any loſs that fell upon ours, 
I choſe rather to deſiſt, and wait for a better o ity to improve my 
talent for the ſervice of the publick. My major, notwi ding his ar- 
tifices, being diſappointed in his expectation to command theſe troops, 
openly pulled off the maſk, and with about thirty of his troop, and 
ſome ſtrangers, under pretence of beating up a quarter of the enemy, 
went over tothem, having ſent his wife before to give them notice of his 
b But his lieutenant continuing faithful to the publick, hindered 
moſt part of his troop from following him: Soon after he undertook to 
raiſe a regiment in the north parts of Wiltſhire for the king; but whilſt 
he was attempting to effect it, an encounter happened between him and 
ſome forces of the parliament, wherein being worſted, and endeavourin 
to ſave himſelf by leapin over a ditch, he fell with his horſe into it, and 
was ſo bruiſed with his fall, that he never ſpoke more, thereby receiving 
ſuch a recompence as was due to his treachery. | 
ABouT the fame time that the parliament made Sir Thomas Fairfax 
general of their forces, the king made prince Rupert general of his, 
notwithſtanding his late ill ſucceſs at Marſton-moor, to the great diſſatis- 
faction of many of his council. FIAT 
Tux committee of Wilts divided themſelves, one part of them to fit 
at Malmsbury, and the other to reſide about Salisbury; but wanting a 
place for their ſecurity, they put a gariſon into Falſton-houſe ; and captain 
| Doyly contending with major William Ludlow for the govern- 
ment thereof, the committee at London gave it to the latter, who with 
his troop ſomewhat reſtrained the excurſions of the king's from 
their gariſon thereabouts. That pace of the committee which fat at 
Malmsbury having ſome affairs to diſpatch at Marlborough, went thither 
accompanied by. colonel ' Devereux, governor of the place. The firſt 
night after their arrival a party of * king's ſurprized them there, 25 
r too 
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took ſome of the committee, with the ſaid governor, and moſt of the 
forges they had with them, priſoners. 

The parliament, tho' ery Tere ooh * to make all fitting pre- 
parations for war, yet ne no honeſt endeayours to procure peace, 
aſſuring bs & they ſhould be the better enabled to bear what- 
ſoever might be the event of the war, if they took care to diſcharge their 
conſciences in that particular, and to maniteſt, that as they had been 
compelled to it by mere neceſſity, ſo, if it muſt — it ſhould 
not be through their choice or obſtinacy. To this end it was agreed, that 
commiſſioners ſhould be ſent from the parliament, to treat with others to 
be ſent from the king about conditions of peace. The place of their 
meeting was at Uxbridge, where after the king had owned the two 
houſes as a parliament, to which he was not without nina ob a par | 
tho' he had by an a& engaged that they ſhould continue to 
ment till they "diſlolved emſelves, which they had not done; 


ſented that his commiſſioners ſhould treat in the ſame quality — — YE 


in before the war, the commiſſioners of | parliament declining to 
them the titles conferred upon them fince ; they made ſome progreſs 
the treaty, which began the 1 3th of January, 1645, but the === 
concerning the biſhops being r |, it came to nothing. During the 
treaty Mr, Love, one of the c attending the commiſſioners. of 
1 preaching before them, averred, That the king was a man of 
bod, and that it was a vain thing to hope for the blefling of God upon 
any peace to be made with him, till ſatisfaction ſhould be made for the 
blood that had been ſhed.” For theſe words the king's commiſſioners de- 
manded ſatisfaction ; but the treaty breaking up, nothing was done in or- 
der thereunto. And now both parties renewed the war, Weymouth 
being ſeized for the king, and ſome advantage obtained againſt the — 
ment near Pomfret. On the other ſide, the forces of the pe 
furprized the important town of Shrewſbury, where 
reſpondence with Wales became much in 


the 
T a recovered 
Weymouth by the help of the gariſon of Melcolm-regis, which is ſe- 
parted from the fd town by a ſmall arm of the fea, with a bridge over 
it, and which was preſerved by the induftry of the governor colonel 


— 


Sydenham, 
; ” Colonel Cromwell, notwithſtandin dunding the Fiese ordnance, wa 
diſpenſed with by the parliame being impowered to command the 


horſe under Sir Thon Fan Fairfax, be marched with a party of horſe and 
dragoons from Windſor, and at Iflip-bridge met, fought, and defeated 
the queen's regiment of horſe, with the regiments of the earl 
of Northampton, the lord Wilmat, and colonel Palmer, taking five 
hundred horſe and two hundred foot priſoners, whereof many were officers 
rf quay of quality. After which he ſummoned Blechi uſe, 
ich was ſurr to him by colonel Windebank, ſon to the late ſe- 
cretaxy of ſtate, who, coming to Oxford, was ſhot to death for ſo doing. 
He forced Sir William Vaughan, and lieutenant - colonel Littleton, with 
three hundred and "ſb, into Bampton-buſh, where he took them 
both, and two hundred of their men priſoners, with their arms ; ſend- 
ing colonel Fiennes after another party, who took a hundred and fifty 
ö and forty private ſoldiers, priſoners, with their 
arms : and being been by about five. hundred foot from colonel 

Brown, he attem red Faringdon-houſe, but without ſucceſs. - 
ENERAL 
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GENERAL Fairfax lieutenant-general Cromwell to block up the 
king at Oxford, with the of the army marched weſtward, with a 
deſign to relieve Taunton ; but being ordered by the committee of both 
kingdoms to befiege Oxford, he appointed colonel Welden to relieve that 
town, which he eaſily effected, the enemy marching off at his approach, 
apprehending them to be the whole ny marching againſt them, as 
they before had been informed. The king ſent the prince of Wales, ac- 
companied with Hyde and Culpeper, into the weſt, to raiſe forces ; and 
deſpiſing the new model, as it was called, becauſe moſt of the old 
officers were either omitted by the parliament, or had quitted their com- 
mands in the army, judging himſelf maſter of the field, marched to- 
wards Leiceſter, and by this time was grown ſo conſiderable, that the 
committee of both kingdoms thought it high time to look after him, and 
to that end commanded the general with the army to march and ob- 
ſerve his motions ; but before he could overtake him, the king had made 
himſelf maſter of Leiceſter by ſtorm, and plundered it, with the loſs of 
about ſeven hundred men on his fide, and about one hundred of the 
town. Being encouraged with this ſucceſs, and with the conſideration 
that he was to encounter with an unexperienced enemy, upon advice that 
our army was in ſearch of him, he advanced towards them, and both 
armies met in the field of Naſeby on the 14th of June, 1645. Some 
days before, one colonel Vermuyden, an old ſoldier, who commanded a 
regiment of horſe, had laid down his commiſſion, whether through dif- 
fidence of — — or what other mean 1 * not: 2 7 By. 

inning of the engagement major- Skippon, the only old ſoldier 
Jnr. amongſt the chief officers of the * N * in the 
body from one of our own party, as was ſuppoſed unwillingly, whereby 
he was in a great meaſure diſabled to perform the duty of 5 place that 
day, tho extremely deſirous to do it. Under theſe diſcouragements the 
horſe upon our left wing were attacked by thoſe of the enemy's right, and 
beaten back to our cannon, which were in danger of being taken, our 
foot giving ground alſo. But our right wing being ſtrengthened by thoſe 
of our left that were rallied by their officers, fell upon the enemy's left 
wing, and having broken and repulſed them, reſolving to improve the 


unity, charged the main body of the king's army, and with the 
dance of wo n our infan - 


try, entirely encom 


the enemy's body of foot, who finding themſelves deſerted by their hore, 
threw down their arms, and yielded themſelves priſoners. By this means 
dur horſe were at leifure to purſue the king, and ſuch as fled with him 
towards Leiceſter, taking many priſoners in the purſuit, who with thoſe 
taken in the field amounted in all to about ſix thouſand, and amongſt 
them fix colonels, eight lieutenant-colonels, eighteen majors, ſeventy 
captains, eighty lieutenants, eighty enfigns, two hundred inferior officers, 
about one red and forty ftan of horſe and foot, the king's foot- 
men and ſervants, and the whole train of artillery and baggage. This 
victory was obtained with the loſs of a very few on our fide, and not 
above three or four hundred of the enemy. | 
Is the purfuit the king's cabinet was taken, and in it many letters of 
confequence, D- one from the lord Digby, adviſing the king, be- 
fore any act of hoſtility on either ſide, to betake Nimſelf to ſome place of 
1 and there to declare againſt the parliament; by which men per- 
ceived that the deſign of making war upon the parliament was reſolved 
upon early, the king having followed this council exactly. 
g b 
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Tux parliament had impeached Finch of high-treaſon, for adviſing the 
illegal tax of ſhip-money, ſoliciting the judges to declare it lawful, and 
threatening thoſe who refuſed ſo to do, for which good ſervice the king 
had preferred him to be keeper of the great ſeal ; but the place being 
vacant upon his flight, the king would not entruſt it with Littleton, 
before he had obliged him by an oath, to promiſe to ſend the ſeal to the 
king whenſoever he ſhould by any meſſenger require it of him; which I 
am inclined to believe to have been the 2, why Littleton left the parlia- 
ment, not daring to ſtay, after he had, according to his oath, ſent the ſeal 
to the king by one Mr. Elliot, diſpatched to him by the king for that 
purpoſe. The Seal being thus carried away, the parliament finding juſtice 
obſtructed through want of it, declared, that the ſeal ought to attend them 
during their fitting, and therefore that all that was or ſhould be done 
ſince it was carried to the king, was null and void. Upon which a new 
ſeal was ordered to be made, and commiſſioners nominated for the keep- 
ing of it, and putting it in execution to all intents and purpoſes, the par- 
liament thereby exerciſing the 1 authority in virtue of their fre- 
quent declarations ; © That the king doth nothing in his perſonal capa- 
city as king, but in his politick capacity according to law ; of which the 
judges of Weſtminſter-hall are judges in the intervals of parliament ; and 
during the ſitting of parliament, the two houſes, being the great council 
both of king and people, are the ſole judges thereof.” ob 

Ix the king's E were alſo found letters from the queen, blaming 
him for owning thoſe at Weſtminſter to be a parliament, and warning 
him not to do any thing to the prejudice of the Roman catholicks; with 
a copy of his * wherein miſed his care of the papiſts, and 
excuſed his owning the two houſes at Weſtminſter to be a parliament; 
aſſuring her, that if he could have found two of his mongrel parliament 
at Oxford, as he called them, of his mind therein, he would never have 
done it; and that tho he had done it publickly, the parliament re- 
_ fuſing to treat with him otherwiſe, yet he bad given order to have it en- 
tered in the journał of his council, this, notwithſtanding, ſhould not 
be of any validity for the enabling them to be a parliament. Another 
mou was found with them, giving ſome account of the troubles in 

reland, wherein the papiſts who had taken arms being qualified © rebels,” 
that term was ſtruck out, and the word . Iriſh” added by the king himſelf, 
There was likewiſe a letter to the French king, complaining of the un- 
kindneſs and ingratitude of the queen, and of the reaſons of the removal 
of her ſervants that ſhe brought over with her; of which it had been 
diſcretion in the king to have no memorials, ſuch matters, when 
buried in oblivion, being next beſt to the not having any differences be- 
tween ſo near relations. Many more letters there were relating to the 
publick, which were printed with obſervations, ' by order of the parlia- 
ment; and others of no leſs conſequence ſuppreſſed, as I have been 
credibly informed, by ſome of thoſe that were intruſted with them, who 
ſince the king's return have been rewarded for it. One paper I muſt not 
omit which 'was here found, being that very which contained the 
principal evidence againſt the earl of Strafford, and had been, as before 
mentioned, purloined from the committee appointed by the houſe of 
commons to manage the charge againſt him, —— theſe words written 
upon it with the king's own hand, This paper was delivered to me by 
George Digby,” tho he, as well as the of that committee, had ſo- 
lemnly proteſted, that he had neither taken that paper away, nor know 
| I - . w 
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what was become of it. The priſoners and ſtandards taken in the fight 
were brought through London to Weſtminſter. The ſtandards were or- 
dered to be hung up in Weſtminſter-hall, and the priſoners were ſecured 
in the artillery-ground near Tothill-fields; a committee being appointed to 
conſider how to diſpoſe of them, who permitted thoſe to return home 
that would give ſecurity for their living peaceably for the future; but 
ſuch as did not, which was much the greater number, were ſhipped off 
to ſerve in foreign parts upon conditions. This ſucceſs was aſtoniſhing, 
being obtained by men of little experience in affairs of this nature, and 
upon that account deſpiſed by their enemies ; yet it proved the deciding 
battle, the king's party after this time never making any conſiderable op- 
poſition. Leiceſter capitulated two days after, and was ſurrendered ; and 
ſome of our forces beſieged Cheſter, whilſt the Scots did the like to 
Hereford. The general Sir Thomas Fairfax marched with the army to 
relieve our friends at Taunton, where colonel Welden was beſieged, took 
Highworth in his march, and diſſipated the club-men, defeated Goring's 
forces at Lamport, poſſeſſed himſelf of the towns of Bridgewater and 
Bath by capitulation, and of Sherburn-caſtle by ſtorm. Briſtol alſo was 
ſurrendered after the out-works and fort had been taken by aſſault, with 
divers other ſucceſſes of leſs importance, and therefore unneceſſary to be 
mentioned here. Lieutenant-general Cromwell being ſent to reduce ſuch 
gariſons as were in the way to London, began with the caſtle of Win- 
cheſter, which was delivered to him upon articles ; after which he 
marched to Baſing-houſe, and erected a battery on the eaſt fide of it; by 
which having made a breach, he ſtormed and entered it, 22 many 
of the gariſon to the ſword, and taking the reſt with the marquis of 
Wincheſter, whoſe houſe it was, priſoners. Colonel Robert Hammond 
had been before made priſoner by the marquis, and was kept here 
him'in order to ſecure his own life, which he did by putting himſelf 
under the colonel's protection, when ours entered the It was ſuſ- 
ed that colonel Hammond, being related to the os of Eſſex, whoſe 
f-ſiſter was married to the marquis of Wincheſter, had ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be taken priſoner on deſign to ſerve the ſaid marquis. The place he 
attempted was Langford-houſe near Salisbury, which was yielded in a day 
or two upon articles. The works about Baſing were levelled, Sherborn- 
caſtle ſlighted, as alſo Falſton-houſe, of which major Ludlow was go- 
vernor, who was removed to undertake the ſame charge at Langford-houſe, 
wherein the parliament thought fit to keep a gariſon by reaſon of its near- 
neſs to the enemy. 3 
Tux king, as well to ſecure himſelf by getting as far from our forces as 
he could, as to raiſe a new army if poſſible, marched with the horſe 
that he had left towards North-Wales, hoping in his way to relieve 
Cheſter beſieged by Sir. William Brereton, and by his preſence in Wales 
to prevail with them to furniſh him with a body of foot: but he found 
himſelf fruſtrated in both theſe deſigns : for being worſted near Routen- 
heath by major-general Pointz, who commanded a brigade of the parlia- 
ment's in thoſe parts, he ſaw the face of affairs much altered both in 
North and South-Wales: in the laſt of which, tho' he was entertained 
civilly by ſome particular perfons, yet the generality of the country, that 
during his — had etna  hemithves 9 to bis gſttu- 


ments, now fearing he might draw the army of the parliament after him, 
and make their country the ſeat of war, began to murmur againſt him, 
and drew together a numerous boy in the nature of a club- army, whiſ- 
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ing amongſt themſelves as if they intended to ſeize his perſon, and de- 
im to the parliament to make their peace. Which being reported 

5 this king, he thought fit to retire from thence with his forces, 
leaving ſmall gariſon in the eaſtie of Cardiff, which, t with the 
„Was ſoon after reduced to che obedience of the t b 
colonel Pritchard, where Sir John | ways was amongſt offiers fake 
priſoner, who by order of the was ſent up to London, and 
committed to the tower. The iſle of Ange and ſuch places of North- 
Wales as had been held for the King, Were artendered to the pathament ; 
but Glamorganſhite and the pafts adjacent continued not long in their 
duty, but revolted at the iniſtigatib of one Mr. Kerne of Winny, who 
pretending great fidelity to the parliament, was intrufted by them 4s their 
ſheriff for that county, and made uſt of that authority to faiſe the county 
againſt them, and to beſiege color Pritchard; and the reſt of theit 
friends in the caſtle of Cardiff; whs being reduced to ſome neceſſity; 
had been probably cofiſtrained to fürrender it, had not ſpecdy relief been 
procured from the patliametit under the conduct of colonel Kirle of 
Gloceſterſhire ; who falling ſuddefily upon the enemy, routed and killed 

many of them. 

Tur king's affairs beiug in this low cbndlition in. England and Wales, he 
reſolved to try what might be done in Scotland; in oder to which; he 
commands the lord Digby to mareh thither with a party of ſixteen hun- 
dred horſe, and to join the marquis of Montreſs then in arms for him 
in that kingdom. In obedience to the king's erder, the lord Digby 

marched from Newark, and in his Way ſurprized about eight hundred of 
ours near Sherborn; but was afterwards fouted by colonel Copley, who 
recovered the men and arms taken from ours, killed forty of the enemy 

upon the ſpot, took four hundred of them priſ6ners, and about fix hun- 
dred horſes: the lord Digby's coach and papers were alſo taken. This 
party was defeated a ſecond time by Sir John Brown, and a third by 
colonel Bright, who took two hundred of them priſoners 3 the lord Digby 
with about twenty more Hardly eſcaping to the Ifle of Man, and from 
thence to Ireland. 

AT the approach of Sir Thomas Fairfax's army, the enemy raiſed the 
ſiege of Taunton ; from thenee the general marched to Honyton, and 
the next day to Colomy ton, from whence the enemy retired in great diſ- 
order. On October 20 , the wy tho much weakened by hard duty and 
the rigour of the ſeaſon, ref upon the blockade of Exeter. Car- 
marthen-caſtle, Monmouth, = 2 other places, were ſurrendered to 
the parliament + fo that the king locking upon the rebels in Ireland as his 
laſt refuge, ſends orders to the earl of Ormond not only to continue the 
ceſſation, but to conclide a peace With them, upon condition they would 
oblige thernſelves to ſend over an army to his aſſiſtance againſt the parlia- 
ment of England. The ſupreme council of Ireland, as they called them- 
ſelves, having notice of it, invited the earl of Ormond to Kilkenny to 
treat about the ſame ; who being willing to fee his relations and his eſtate 

in thoſe parts, as alſo to expedite that ſervice, accepted their invitation, 
and marc ed thither with about three or four thouſand horſe and foot for 
his guard, which, by the advice of the lord Mountgarret and the ſupreme 
council, were ditperied into quarters in the villages thereabouts; the earl 
— Jo ſuſpecting nothing, having fent orders to Sir Francis Wil- 

by, who commanded that party under him, to that purpoſe: but 
99 commander, well acquainted with the 


treachery 
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treachety of that nation, and particularly thoſe of the popiſh religion, 
bes how eafy it would be wn Irifh to cut them eff in the quar- 
ters afligned for them, reſolved not to confent to the diſperſing of his 
men ; and therefore defired of the eart of Ormond, that he might quarter 
with them in the field, or where his lordſhip ſhould ©. Bok defiring if 
this would not ſatisfy, he might have liberty to return home; adviſing 
him not to truſt his perſon with them, notwithſtanding their fair words. 
My lord hereupon leaves the care of quartering his men to Sir Francis 
Wilton hby ; but reſolves himſelf to ſtay at Kilkenny. Sir Francis 
draws the troops into Goran, a town five miles from Kilkenny, where he 
kept his guards with as much caution as if he had been in an enemy's 
country. The enemy being by this means diſappointed of their deſign to 
cut a hd party by ſurprize, reſolved to attempt it by open force ; and all 
the favour that the earf of Ormond could get amongſt his relations, was 
to have notice to ſhift for himſelf, which with much difficulty he did, 
ſending orders to his forces to march towards Dublin, in which he was 
very readily obeyed by them, having had advice that the country was 
riſing upon them; which vi did in ſuch numbers, that if colonel 
Bagnal governor of Loughlyn had not permitted them to paſs the bridge 
there, they had in all appearance been cut off. When they had recovered 
their own quarters, they diſcovered a piece of treachery, as Sir Francis 
Willoughby, who gave me this account, judged it to be, tho he knew 
not on whom to charge it: for they found that they had not been in a 
condition to make any oppoſition, if the enemy had fallen upon them, the 
powder with which they were furniſhed having no force in it; which 
came to be diſcovered upon the tryal of a muſket at a mark, by the ſmall 
report it gave, and the fall of the bullet half way from it: whereupon 
ſearching further into the matter, they found all their ſtore to be of the 
fame ſort. The Iriſh ſeized upon all the earl of Ormond's plate, and 
whatſoever he had with him at Kilkenny, his haſte not permitting him 
to ſave any thing. By this uſage his zeal for the proſecution of the tr 
with the rebels became much abated. The king's commiſſion to the earl 
of Ormond was not of ſo large an extent as he was willing to allow, in 
caſe the treaty with the Iriſh came to any effect; and therefore the earl of 
Glamorgan, afterwards earl of Worceſter, was impowered by private in- 
ſtructions from him, to promiſe them the liberty of the Romiſh religion, 
with divers other advantages to the Iriſh rebels, upon which he treated 
with them. But becauſe this, when it came to be publickly known in 
England, was highly reſented by many even of the op \ party, the lord 
Digby, who was ordered by the king to aſſiſt in that affair, finding that 
the treaty was not like to take effect, to give a ſpecious colour to the 
matter, as if Glamorgan had in that particular exceeded his commiſſion, 
accuſed him of high-treaſon, and procured him to be impriſoned by the 
earl of Ormond : but in letters intercepted from the lord Glamorgan to 
his lady, he defired that ſhe would not entertain any fears concerning him ; 
for that he doubted not, if he could be admitted to be heard, that he 


ſhould be able to juſtify his proceedings, to the confuſion of thoſe who 
had cauſed his impriſonment. 2 | 

Tux Engliſh officers and ſoldiers provoked by the late treachery of 
the Iriſh, and apprehending that without affiſtance from England they 
might fall into their hands, would not be ſatisfied unleſs a meſſage was 
ſent to the parliament, to treat about conditions for the putting of Dublin, 
and the proteftant forces of Ireland, into their hands : in order to which 


the 
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the parliament ſent over commiſſioners to treat with the earl of Ormond 
and the council. But tho the earl was not willing that any thing ſhould 
be concluded at that time; yet Sir Francis Willoughby was, as I have 
heard him fay, ſo far convinced of the neceſſity and duty that lay upon 
them ſo to do, that he promiſed our commiſſioners to preſerve the caſtle 
of Dublin, of which he was then governour, for the ſervice of the parlia- 
ment, whenſoever they ſhould command it. I 
Mom rRoss having obtained a victory againſt thoſe whom the Scots had 

left to preſerve the peace of Scotland, by the means of which he was be- 
come maſter of a great part of that kingdom, David Leſley was ſent thither 
from Hereford with moſt of the Scottiſh horſe, where he defeated the 
army of Montroſs, and reduced that nation to its former obedience. 

AFTER the ſurrender of Briſtol to the forces of the parliament, prince 
Rupert who had been governour thereof returned to Oxford, where he 
found ſo cool a reception from the king by reaſon of the loſs of that place, 
that colonel Leg then governour of Oxford was turned out of that com- 
mand for being of his faction, and the government of that city put into 
the hands of Sir Thomas Glenham. The prince was for ſome time for- 
bidden to wear a ſword; and tho he was ſoon after reſtored to that liberty, 
yet he was never more intruſted with any command. The houſe of 
commons finding their buſineſs to increaſe, and their numbers to diminiſh 
by the death of ſome, and deſertion of others to the kin : at Oxford, 
ordered the commiſſioners of the ſeal to iſſue out writs to ſuch counties, 
cities, and boroughs, as the houſe by their particular order ſhould direct, 
for the election of members to ſerve in parliament. They ordered alſo a 
jewel to be prepared of the value of about ſeven hundred pounds, to be 
preſented to Sir Thomas Fairfax; it had the houſe of commons repreſented 
on one fide, and the battle of Naſeby on the other: three members of 
parliament were deputed to carry the preſent to him; the opportunity of 
whoſe guard I took to go into the weſt without diſturbance, which was 
difficult to do at that time, many of the king's party hovering about the 
Downs, from whence they were called colonel Downs his men: who 
rendering the rode unſafe, I procured a guard of twenty or thirty of 
the county horſe to ory + me during my ſtay in thoſe parts. So 
ſmall a number not being ſufficient either to defend me, or to make any 
attempt, I betook myſelf to colonel Maſley's party, commanded at that 
time by colonel Edward Cook, where I had not been long before an alarm 
was given, that a party of horſe from Oxford had marched by, with a 
deſign to relieve Corfe-caſtle, beſieged at that time by our forces: But 
before we could get our men together, they had ſurprized part of ours in 
Warham, and beaten off the guard between that place and the caſtle, 
which they relieved with what they could, and were returned back again. 
In this action a brother of my father's was mortally wounded, taken 
priſoner by the enemy, and died the next day. Colonel Cook was forced 
to content himſelf to reinforce the befiegers, and to return to his former 
ſtation. | 

Tur army commanded by Sir Thomas Fairfax having left a ſtrong 

arty to block up Exeter, advanced weſtward towards the enemy; and at 

vey Tracy foughtthe Brigade commanded by the lord Wentworth, took 
four hundred horſe, and about a hundred foot, priſoners, with fix 
ſtandards, one of which was the king's. Two regiments of ours appeared 
before Dartmouth, and ſummoned it; but the gariſon being numerous, 
and furniſhed with all things neceſſary, refuſed to ſurrender; upon which 

I | 
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the army advancing, poſſeſſed themſelves of their outworks, and having 
turned their cannon upon them, two forts, diſtant about a mile from the town, 
wherein were thirty four pieces of cannon, and two ſhips of war that were in 
the harbour, ſurrendred; which the governour underſtanding capitulated, 
and delivered the town upon articles, being permitted to march off himſelf; 
but Sir Hugh Pollard, the earl of Newport, colonel Seymour, four colonels, 
with divers others, were to remain priſoners: and a French veſſel coming into 
the harbour, not knowing what had paſſed, was ſeized, and letters of 
conſequence found in her from the queen. The prince of Wales, who 
to countenance their affairs had the name of general in the weſtern parts, 
finding their affairs deſperate, ſhipped himſelf for Scilly, leaving the com- 
mand of their forces to Sir Ralph Hopton, who was ſoon after ſummoned 
by general Fairfax to lay down his arms; and after ſeveral meſſages, four 
commiſſioners on each ſide met at Treſilian-bridge, and came to an 
agreement; the ſubſtance of which was, to deliver up all their arms, 
artillery and ammunition, except what was excepted by the articles; to 
be admitted to compound according to the rates fixed by the parliament, 
and to have liberty granted for ſuch as deſired it to go beyond ſea, which 
Sir Ralph Hopton and ſome others did. The le of Padſtow ſeized 
a ſhip coming from Ireland, and perceiving a letter floating in the ſea, 
took it up, and _—_, f it to be from the earl of Glamorgan, 
therein acquainting the king's party, that fix thouſand Iriſh were ready to 
be embarked for their aſſiſtance, and that four thouſand more ſhould follow 
them in a ſhort time. Upon the diſperſion of Sir Ralph Hopton's army, 
moſt of the forts and tenable in the weſt procured the beſt conditions 
they could for themſelves. Hereford was ſurprized on the 18th of De- 
cember, by colonel Birch and colonel Morgan, after it had been beſieged 
for about two months ineffectually by the Scots: In this place was taken 
that inveterate enemy to the parliament ſerjeant Jenkins, with ſome others. 
In February following, Byron the governour of Cheſter ſurrendred that 
place upon terms. | | | $97: | 
Tux beſt friends of the parliament were not without fears what the iſſue 
of their new elections might be: for tho the people durſt not chooſe ſuch 
as were open enemies to „yet probably they would ſuch as were moſt 
likely. to be for a peace upon any terms, corruptly preferring the fruition of 
their eſtates and ſenſual enjoyments before the public intereſt; which ſort 
of men were no leſs dangerous than the other: and therefore honeſt men 
in all parts did what they could to promote the election of ſuch as were 
moſt hearty for the accompliſhment of our deliverance; judging it to be of 
the higheſt importance ſo to wind up things, that we might not be over- 
reach'd by our enemies in a treaty, that had not been able to contend with 
us in open war. To this end I endeavoured that my uncle Mr. Edmund 
Ludlow might be choſen for the borough of Hinden, where tho' he was 
elected and returned by the principal burgeſſes and bailiff, yet the rabble 
of the town, many of whom lived upon the alms of one Mr. George How, 

3238 that they had choſen the latter, the ſheriff returned them both. 
this means Mr. How got firſt into the houſe; but they being informed 
| of the matter of fact, commanded him to withdraw till the caſe ſhould be 
decided by the committee of privileges. Shortly after a writ being iſſued 
out for the election of two knights to ſerve for the county of Wilts, in the 
room of my father, who died in their ſervice, and of Sir James Thynne, 
who contrary to his truſt had * to the king at Oxford, the earl 1 
| 6s if £4588 |  Pembrok! 


be choſen for 


| killed and wounded, and himſelf taken 
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Pembroke ſent to me, and acquainted me, that he underſtood that the 
country was inclined to chooſe me to ſerve for one of their knights in par- 
liament, deſiri Anf James Herbert might 

2 that tho' he was young, yet he would 
undertake he ſhould * honeſtly for the commonwealth. I inform d him, 


ped that if they elected his ſon, he 


His ſon alſo entred into the like en 


appointed for the election, having had ſeveral i invitations ſo to do, I attended 
according to cuſtom, and the words of the writ, which require the 
candidates to be preſent at the place of election. The earl of Pembroke's 
friends deſired me to conſent that his fon might have the firſt voice, 
which I did, tho' many of the country gentlemen were unwilling to permit 
it: which done, the county was pleaſed to conferthetruſt — 
any oppoſition. Some who were not t, took it ill that I ſent nat to 
them to deſire their company, which I excuſed, affuring them that I had 
not ſent to any perſon, having forborn ſo to do, not out of any diſreſpect 
to them, or confidence in my own intereſt, but out of a ſenſe of my 
own inability to undertake ſo great a as well as out of a defire 
to have a clear and u — ht to an employment of ſuch im- 
portance. 2 — th/he e of commons, I met with colonel 
Robert Blake, attending to be admitted, being choſen for Taunton; 
where having taken the uſual oaths, we went into the houſe er, 
which I choſe to do, affuring my ſelf, he having been faithful and active 
in the publick ſervice abroad, that we ſhould be as unanimous in the came 
ing it on within thoſe doors. 

Tux parliament being ſenſible that the king had corrupted thoſe farces 
that they had ſent over to fu preſs the rebellion in Ireland, and that they 
had no great aſſurance of the lord Inchequin, nominated the lord Viſcount 
Lifle, fon to the earl of Leiceſter, and a member of the haute of com- 
mons, to be lieutenant for Ireland, looking upon _ as the moſt con- 
fiderable perfon of integrity they could think He procured the 
liberty of colonel Monk, then priſoner in the upon information 
that he had good experience in that war, and an intereſt in the ſoldiers 
there; to which Mr. William Cawley gave his fingle negative. On the 

th of April, 1646. Exeter was delivered to ours uponarticles, by which 
br yi ond in the town and garifon were admitted to compound 
for their eſtates, paying two years value for the fame. Barnſtable, Dunſtar- 
caſtle, and 22 were alſo ſurrendred: in the laſt 
of which places the marquis of Hamilton was priſoner by the king's order, 
and reſtored to his liberty upon the ſurrender of it, which favour he acknow- 
ledged to the members of the houſe of commons, attending in perſon 1 
their door to that end. The moſt conſiderable body of men 
the field for the king was commanded by Sir Jacob _— who bein 
on his march towards Oxford, was attacked by colonel Morgan and 
William Brereton at Stow in the Woald, where, after a ſharp mer 
both fides, Sir Jacob Jacob Athley's forces were defeated, many of them 
he was heard That they had hopes Andre 
was to now no to our 
« diviſions.” Wiich deſerves — 4 
acquainted with the king's ſecrets, was not ignorant, that many amongſt 
us, nn appeared moſt forward to engage _ 
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and to invite others to the war againſt the king, finding themſelves difap- 
inted of thoſe preferments which they expected; or out of ſome particu- 
diſguſts taken, had made conditions with the king not only for their 
indemnity, but for places and advancements under him; 2 
a treaty, ot rather by treachery, to betray what bad coſt ſo much 

W 


to obtain. Theſe men, to ſtrengthen their intereſt, 
the preſbyterian party, who jealous af the increaſe a 
the army was reported chiefly to conſiſt, readily jained with them. By 
Which conjunction molt af the new elected menabers were either men of a 
neutral ſpirit, and willing to have peace upon. any terms, or fuch, who 
tho' they had engaged againſt the king, yet finding things tending to a com- 
poſition with him, reſolved to bave the benefit of it, and his favour, tho' 
with the guilt of all the blood that had been ſhed in the war upon their 
heads, in not requiring ſatisfaction forthe ſame, nor endeavouring to prevent 
the like for oe — deſigning at the moſt only to puniſh ſome inferior 
inſtruments, whilft the capital offender ſhould not only go free, but his 
authority be ſtill acknowledged and adored, and ſo the nation more 
enſlaved than ever to a power, which tho' it deſtroys the people by 
thouſands, muſt be accountable to none but God for ſo doings whom 
ſome perſons, as it is apparent by their uſage of mankind, either think 
not to be, or not at all ſuperior to them. Another fort of men there was 
amongſt us, who having acquired eſtates in the ſervice of the parliament, 
now ed to the king's party far 
who, together with ſuch as had been 
by the reform of the army, or envied their ſucceſs, combined together 
againſt the commonwealth. This party was encourag | 
upon all occaſions by the Scots and the city of London: The firſt of them, 
tho' they began the war, and tho' their aſſembly of miniſters had declared 
the king guilty of the blood of thouſands of his beſt ſubjects, their cove- 
nant engaging them in the preſervation of his perſon {a far only as might 
confiſt with the laws of the land, and liberty of the ſubject; yet 
having had many good opportunities in England, and hoping for more, 
ſup it to be in their power to awe the king to whatſoever ſhould 
think fit, they were contented to ſwallow that ocean of blood had 
been thed, preſſing the parliament by their commiſſioners to conclude up- 
on ſuch terms with the king, as ſhewed them rather advocates, than fuch 
as bad been enemies ta him. The latter having had their treaſure much 
exhauſted by the war, and their trade long interrupted, beſides the influ- 
ence the Scots had upon thera by the means of their miniſters, the com- 
mon council being alſo debauched by ſerjeant Glyn, and others of that 
party in the of commons; it was not ſo much to be wondered at 
it they earneſtly ſolicited for a ſpeedy determination of the difference 4 
treaty. n t 
power to —— 79 het bh their ſolemn appeal, thought it 
adviſcable to make uſe of the foxes ſkin, and for a time to lay aſide that 
of the lion, ſending meſſages to the parliament to defire of them a ſafe 
conduct for his coming to London in honour, freedom and ſafety, there 
perſonally to treat with the two houſes about the means of ſettling a firm 
and laſting peace; the Scots in the mean time repeating their inſtances with 
NN Dee 
tained in the covenant, to give a ſpeedy peace to his majeſty, to pay them 
near two hundred thouſand pounds, which they etended to be due to them 


for their arrears, and to make 2 juſt eſtimate of th , 
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by ſea and land fince the beginning of the war, for want of ſuch ſupplies 
as were promiſed them, which computed at more than the former 
ſum. The parliament, for divers reaſons, thought it not convenient to 
comply with the king's propoſitions; and in anſwer to the Scots, demand- 
ed of them an exact account of what was due to them, requiring them 
to withdraw their gariſons from ſuch places as they poſſeſſed in England. 
Some differences they had alſo with the Scots commiſſioners concerning the 

excluſion of the king from having any thing to do with the militia, and 
touching the Scots intermedling with the government of England, about 
the education of the king's children, the diſbanding of armies, and an act 
of oblivion; in which matters the parliament of England would not permit the 
Scots to interpoſe; and the their commiſſioners acquainted them 
that they had not power to conſent to any demands of that nature: where- 
upon the deputies of Scotland applied Ives to the two houſes, de- 
manding that they would enlarge the powers of their commiſſioners to 

that end. But there being found in theſe demands of the Scots ſome ex- 
preſſions highly reflecting upon the parliament, the two houſes declared 
them to be injurious and ſcandalous, and ordered them to be burnt by the 
hands of the common hangman. After which they commanded the army 
to beſiege Oxford, who in order to that deſign blocked up Farringdon, 

Wallingford, and Woodſtock; but before they could form the ſiege of 
Oxford, the king eſcaped from thence on the 27th of April, 1646. of 
which notice being given to the parliament by colonel Rainſborough, who 
lay before Woodſtock; they ſuſpecting that he deſigned to come to Lon- 
don to raiſe a party againſt them, publiſhed an ordinance, declaring, that 
whoſoever ſhould harbour or conceal the king s perſon, ſhould be pro- 
ceeded againſt as a traitor to the commonwealth. Within three or four 
days they received a meſſage from the Scots army, informing the parliament 
of the king's coming to them, and pretending to be much ſurprized at it; 
but it appeared afterwards that this reſolution had been communicated to 
them before. The king was accompanied in this expedition by one Hud- 
ſon, and Mr. Aſhburnham, paſſing as a ſervant to the latter. Upon this 
notice, the houſe of commons ſent an order to their commiſſioners in 
the Scots army to demand the perſon of the king, judging it unreaſon- 
able that the Scots army being in their pay, mould aſſume the authority 
to diſpoſe of the king otherwiſe than by their order; reſolving further 
that the king ſhould be conducted to the caſtle of Warwick, and that 
thoſe who came out of Oxford with him ſhould be brought to London. 
The next day yy commanded their army to advance, in order to hinder 
the conjunction of the king's forces with the Scots. The king ſoon after 
his arrival at the Scots quarters, gave order for the delivery of Newark 
into their hands; which having received, they ſurrendred to the Engliſh, 
and marched with the king to Newcaſtle ; whereof the houſe of commons 
being informed, and that the earl of Leven, general of the Scots army, 
had by proclamation forbidden his forces to have any communication with 
the king's party, they deſiſted from their reſolution of advancing their 
army, and of conducting the king to Warwick, ordering the Scots to 
keep him for the parliament of England. Mr. Aſhburnham was permitted 
by the Scots to make his eſcape, but Mr. Hudſon was brought to Lon- 
don, and upon examination at the bar of the houſe of commons, con- 
feſſed ſome things about the king's journey from Oxford. Commiſſioners 
being appointed by the parliament to be ſentdown to the Scots army in this 
conjuncture, they made choice of two lords, of whom the earl of Pembroke 

I Was 
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was one, and four of the commons ; in which number colonel Brown 


the wood-monger being nominated to that imployment, he turned about 
to me, who fat behind him in the houſe, aſſuring me that he would be 
ever true to us: and truly I then believed him, having met him at the 
beginning of the war in Smithfield buying horſes for the ſervice of the 
- parliament, where he ſpoke very affectionately concerning their under- 
taking, and ſerved them afterwards very ſucceſsfully, eſpecially at Abing- 
don, as I mentioned before; but this wretched man ſoon diſcovered the 
corruption of his nature, and malignity that lay concealed in his heart: 
for no ſooner had the king found out his ambitious temper, and caſt 
ſome light favours upon him, giving him a pair of filk ſtockings with 
his own hand, but his low and abje& original and education became fo 
3 in him, as to transform him into an agent and ſpy for the 


ing, proving, as will be hereafter related, one of the bloodieſt butchers 


of the parliament's friends. F | 

Tux Scots having the king in their power, preſſed him to write to the 
earl of Ormond his lieutenant in Ireland, and to the governors and com- 
manders of places that remained in arms for him, to lay down their 


arms, and to deliver the ſaid places to ſuch as the parliament of England 


"ſhould appoint to receive them, acquainting him, that otherwiſe they 
could not protect him. Submitting to this neceſſity, he ſent orders to 
that effect, which ſome obeyed, and others refuſed to comply with, 
looking upon him to be under a force. . Amongft thoſe who yielded obe- 


dience to the king's orders, was Montroſs, who diſbanded the forces he 


had left, and went beyond ſea. The city of Oxford having been blocked 
up for ſome time, began to capitulate, leſt their farther obſtinacy ſhould 
prove prejudicial - to them, particularly in the matter of compoſitions for 
their eſtates, the moſt conſiderable of the king's party being there. 
Commiſſioners were appointed on both ſides to treat, and came to an agree- 


ment on the 22d of June, 1646, upon ſuch terms as the parliament 
were unwilling to confirm; but whilſt they were in debate concerning the 


articles, they underſtood that prince Rupert and others of the king's 
party were marched out of the town in purſuance of them; and that the 
gariſon would be entirely evacuated before they could ſignify their pleaſure 
to the army. Wherefore tho they did not approve the conditions, yet 
they thought not fit to do any thing in order to break them. The prin- 
cipal reaſon given by the army of their proceeding ſo haſtily to a conclu- 


ſion of the treaty, was, leſt the king ſhould make terms with the Scots, 


and bring their army to the relief of Oxford. Farringdon-houſe, Wal- 
Iingford-caſtle, and Woodſtock, were ſurrendered to the parliament; 
ET and Litchfield ſoon after, as alſo Pendennis and Ragland- 
. Boa Es I ie 0 = J ö | . 

Tux Scots by their commiſſioners preſſed the parliament to ſend pro- 
Poſitions of peace to the king, wherein they were ſeconded by an inſolent 


addreſs from the mayor and common-council of. the city of London ; in 


which after ſome acknowledgments of the care and courage of the parlia- 
ment in the reformation of the church, and preſervation of the laws, 
they defired of them, that ſuch aſſemblies as were privately held to in- 
troduce new ſes might be ſuppreſſed, left they ſhould breed diſtur- 
bances in the church and tate ; that they would haſten the eſtabliſhment 
of peace in the three kingdoms; that they would conſider the great ſer- 
vices of the Scots, and diſmiſs thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Independents from all * civil and military, eſteeming them 
ws: : | to 
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to be fire-brands that might endanger the publick peace, with other par- 
ticulars of the ſame nature. The anſwer of the parliament to the ſaid 
addreſs was not much to the ſatisfaction of the petitioners, being a ,poſi- 
tive declaration, that they reſolved to preſerve their authority entire to 
themſelves. There was a party in the houſe of the fame temper with 
the addreſſers, who earneſtly endeavoured to break the army, as the prin- 
cipal obſtacle to their deſigns, pretending the neceſſity of relieving Ire- 
land, the loſs of which they ſaid would be infinitely prejudicial to Eng- 
land; and that the way to prevent it was to ſend thither ſome part of the 
army, who being united in affection, and of great reputation both for 
courage and conduct, would ſtrike a terror into the enemy, and un- 
doubtedly accompliſh that important work; not forgetting to urge that 
the 1 of England were not able to bear their preſent burdens, and 
therefore muſt be eaſed. To theſe pretences it was replied, That it could 
not conſiſt with the honour or ſafety of the parliament to leſſen their 
forces, whilſt they had an army of another nation in their bowels; who 
tho they were united in the ſame cauſe and intereſt with us, yet the beſt 
Way to continue them ſo, was to be in fuch a poſture as might ſecure us 
from any fear of their breaking with us; and that the more reputation 
the army had, the fitter they were to be kept together for that end. After 
a long debate, the queſtion was put; Whether two regiments of the 
army ſhould be ſent to the relief of Ireland? and it was carried in the 
negative by one voice only. | 
Tux common-wealth-party taking advantage of the arguments uſed in 
the hauſe for the relief -of Ireland, and caſe of the people of England, 
procured an order for the disbanding of colonel Maſſey's brigade, and 
money to be ſent to the Devizes in the county of Wilts, where they were 
ordered to be drawn together for that purpoſe. Alderman Allen and my- 
ſelf, who ſerved for that county, were commiſſionated to ſee it put in 
execution: in order to which we repaired to the loxd-general, who lay 
then at Cornbury, and prevailed with him and commiſſary-general Iretan, 
with two regiments of horſe, to draw to the Devizes, which we found 
to be very neceflary : for tho many of that brigade were glad of the 
opportunity to return home to their ſeveral callings, having taken 
arms, and hazarded their lives purely to ſerve the publick; yet divers ial 
and debauch'd perſons, eſpecially the foreigners amongſt them, not /know- 
ing how to betake themſelves to any honeſt employment, endeavoured to 
ſtir up the brigade to a mutiny ; but not being able to effect that, ſome 
of them liſted themſelves to ſerve againſt the rebels in Ireland under Sir 
William Fenton, and others there preſent to receive them, for which we 
had inſtructions from the parliament ; the reſt diſperſed themſelves, and 
returned home. The forces alſo that ſerved in the north under major- 
general Pointz were ſoon after disbanded. 45 ye wr 
Tux city of London had made it their requeſt in the petition before- 
mentioned, that ſome commiſſioners from them might accompany thoſe 
from the parliament to the king; but their own party in the houſe fearin 
perhaps to be out- bid by them, or it may be not having quite loſt all fouls 
of honour, rejected that motion with contempt, alledging that theyhad their 
repreſentatives in parliament, and were concluded by what they acted as 
well as other men: upon which Mr. Martin faid, That cho be could net 
but agree with what had been affirmed touching their being involved in 
what their repreſentatives did, and their nat ſending commiſſioners as de- 
fired ; yet as to the ſubſtance of what they propoſed, he could not ſo much 
| | 2 


blame 
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blame them as others had done, they therein ſhewing themſelves in the 


end of the war no leſs prudent than they had expreſſed themſelves honeſt 
in the beginning: for as when the parliament invited them to ſtand by 
them in the war againſt the king, in defence of their religion, lives, li- 
berties and eſtates, they did it heartily, and therein ſhewed themſelves 
good chriſtians and true Engliſhmen ; ſo now the war being ended, and 
the parliament upon making terms with the king, and thinking fit to ſue 
to him, now their priſoner, for peace, whom they had all incenfed by 
their reſiſtance, the citizens having conſiderable eſtates to loſe, ſhewed 
themſelves prudent men, in endeavouring to procure their pardons as well 
as others: and tho'; ſaid he, you will not permit them to ſend as they 
deſire, they have expreſſed their good will, Which without doubt will be 
well accepted. The commiſſioners of parliament joining with thoſe who 
were before with the king, endeavoured to perſwade him to agree to the pro- 
poſitions of the parliament; but he diſliking ſeveral things in them, and 
moſt of all the abolition of epiſcopacy, to which intereſt he continued 
obſtinately ſtedfaſt, refuſed his conſent, upon private encouragement from 
ſome of the Scots and Engliſh, to expect more eaſy terms, or to be re- 
ceived without any at all. The parliament willing to bring this matter to 
a concluſion, ſent the ſame propoſitions a ſecond time to the king, and 
deſired the Scots to uſe their utmoſt-endeavours'to procure his conſent to 
them. The Scots commiſſioners, eſpecially the lord Loudon, preſſed the 

king very earneſtly to comply with telling him, that tho the pro- 
poſitions were higher in ſome particulars than they could have wiſhed, 
notwithſtanding their endeavours to bring them as 'low as they could, ac- 
cording to their promiſes ; yet if he continued to reject them, he muſt 
not expect to be received in Scotland, whither they muſt return; and up- 
on his refuſal of the conditions offered, deliver him up to the parliament 
of England. But whatſoever they or the Enyliſh-conlld fay, making no 
impreſſion upon the king, the parliament's commiſfioners returned with 


a negative from him. | $8 + 
Tux interpoſition of the Seots in this affair proving ineffectual, the 
war being at an end, and ſuch eonſiderable forees altogether unneceſſary, 
the parliament appointed commiſſioners, to confer with thoſe of Scotland 
concerning ſuch things as remained to be by the treaty between 
them; that the fraternal union might continue, and the Scots depart to- 
wards their own country. In order to which the accounts of their army 
were adjuſted, and a greatſum-of money agreed to be paid to them at the 
t, and other ſums upon certain days, to full fatisfaction. 
jor-general Skippon, with a conſiderable body of men, carried down 
the money © in ſpecie for the payment · of the Beots army; wich being 
received by them, they delivered the king into the hands of the parlia- 
ment's commiſſioners that attended him there, and began their march for 
Scotland, having delivered Newcaſtle to the Engliſh, and drawn their 
Men out of Berwick and Carliſle, which two places were agreed not to 
be gariſoned without the conſent of both kingdoms. | 


' Apovur this time che earl Of Eſſex having 'overdheated himſelf in the 
chace of a ſtag in Windſor-foreſt, is life: His death was a great 


loſs to thoſe of his , whoto their ts and credit procured 
his funeral to be celebrated AG ee Chee the tbe If the 
publick, the lords and commons with a great number of officers and gen- 
tlemen accompanying him to the grave. In the mean time I obferved 
that another party was not idle ; for walking one 1 — 
gen 
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general Cromwell in Sir Robert Cotton's garden, he inveighed bitterly 
againſt them, ſaying in a familiar way to me; © If thy father were alive, 
he would let ſome of them hear what they deferve :” adding farther, 
That it was a miſerable thing to ſerve a parliament, to whom let a man 
be never ſo faithful, if one pragmatical fellow amongſt them riſe up and 
aſperſe him, he ſhall never wipe it off. Whereas,” ſaid he, when one 
| ſerves under a general, he may do as much ſervice, and yet be free from 
all blame and envy.” This text, together with the comment that his 


after- actions put upon it, hath ſince perſwaded me, that he had already 


conceived the deſign of deſtroying the civil authority, and ſetting up of 
himſelf; and that he took that opportunity to feel my pulſe, whether I 
was a fit inſtrument to be employed by him to thoſe ends. But having 
replied to his diſcourſe, © That we ought to perform the duty of our ſta- 
tions, and truſt God with our honour, power, and all that is dear to us, 


not permitting any ſuch conſiderations to diſcourage us from the 
tion of our duty,” I never heard any more from him upon that 


proſecu- 
point. 


Wulkse the king was at Newcaſtle, the preſident de Bellievre came 
over into England, in the quality of an ambaſſador from the French 
king, with orders to endeavour a reconciliation between the king and 
the parliament. He had a favourable audience from the two houſes, and 
their permiſſion to apply himſelf to the king; but being on his way to- 


wards him, upon 


er debate, they judged it not fit to ſubject that 


affair to the cognizance of any foreign prince, reſolving to determine it 
themſelves without the interpoſition of any, having experienced, that moſt 

of the neighbouring ſtates, eſpecially the monarchical, were at the bottom 
their enemies, and their ambaſſadors and reſidents ſo many ſpies upon 


them, as appeared more particularly by 
after the battle. of Naſeby, which diſcovered that the emper 


letters taken in the king's cabinet 
or's reſident 


in London held a private correſpondence; with the king, and there was 


und to believe that the ambaſſador of Portugal 
etters therein found from that king. Theſe 1 
by 


gether with the iſſion gran 
pany, to addr 
whom they had nominated to be their 


did the like, from 
ications to the king, to- 
the parliament to the Turky com- 
themſelves to him, for the commiſſionating of one 
agent with the Grand Signior, under 


pretence that he would not otherwiſe be received : to which may be 


added the frequent overtures of 


made by the 


parliament to the 


peace 
king, tho' he had not a ſword left wherewith to oppoſe them; and the 
liament, being in- 


cat 
8 that 6 
upon the delivery of the king, that as ſoon as 


army, 


things, I 
bury 
himſelf delivered into the hands of the 
made a long and bloody 


the heads of the preſbyterian 


ions of the people of his return to 


party 


the 
they 


hed promiſed the Scots, 
had diſbanded 'the 


would bring him to London in honour and fafety : theſe 
y, made the people ready to conclude, that tho' his d 
wonderfully defeated, his armies beaten out of the field, and 


parliament, againſt whom he had 
war; yet certainly he muſt be in the right; and 


that tho he was guilty of the blood of many thouſands, yet was ſtill un- 


accountable, in a condition to 
any : which made them flock all p 
from Newcaſtle to Holmby, falling down before him, bringi 
fick to be touched 
them their peace | 
- Tue party in the houſe that were 


ſettlement. 


give pardon, and not in need of receiving 
om all parts to ſee him as he was wage 
him, and courting him as only able to reſtore to 


betraying the cauſe of their country, 
became cncouragers of ſuch petitioners as. came to them from 


£5 


the city:of 
London, 
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ſuch as M 
their arrears in a r and ſed 
with money they might be enabled to ſtand by theſe their patrons in 


whatſoever deſign they had to carry on. And the better to facilitate the 


diſbanding of the army, which they fo much defired, they reſolved to 
draw off a conſiderable part of them for the ſervice of Ireland ; and to 
render the work more acceptable, voted major-general Skippon to corm- 
mand them; joining the earl of Warwick and Sir Wilam Waller in 
commiſſion with Sir Thomas Fairfax, to draw out ſuch forces as were 
willing to go, to continue ſuch as ſhould be thought neceffary for the ſe- 
cutity of this nation, and to diſband the reſt. The army being well - 
formed of the deſign, begun to conſult how to prevent it; and tho 
many of the officers were prevailed with to e by advancements 
to higher commands, yet the major part abſolutely refufed;- The com- 
miffioners of the parliament having done what they could in profecutign 
of their inſtructions, ordered thoſe who had engaged in the Iriſh fervice 
to draw off from the army, which then lay at Saffron-Walden, and about 
 New-tnatket, and to be quartered in the way to Ireland; which done, 
they returned to London with an account of their 8 a 

Tux parliament being informed of what paſſed, were highly diſpleaſed 


with the carriage of the army; but the prudence and moderation of 


ma nerul Skippon, in his report of that matter to the houſe, much 
hoes tit heat cher reſentment : yet ſome menacing expreſſions 
falling from ſome of them, lieutenant-general Cromwell took the oc- 
cuſion to whilper me in the ear, ſaying, © Theſe men will never leave 
till the army pull them out by the ears: which expreſſion I ſhould have 
reſented, if the ſtate of w 3 have itted. In this con- 
junctute five regiments of horſe ch eir agitators, who apgteed upon a 
- pefition to the perliinent, to deſire of them to proceed to ſettle he af- 
fairs of the kingdom, to provide for the arrears of the atmy, and to de- 

clare that they would not diſband any of them till theſe things were done; 
William Allen, afterwards known by the additiori of adjutant- 

general, Edward Sexby, afterwards colonel Sexby, and ' one Philips, to 
preſent it, which they did accordingly at the bar of the houſe of com- 
mons. After the reading of the petition, ſome of the members moved 
that the meſſengers might be committed to the tower, arid the petition de- 

clared ſeditious; but the houſe after a long debate ſatisfied themſelves to 
declare, That it did not belong to the ſoldiery to meddle with civil affairs, 
nor to prepare or preſent any petition to the parkiarttert without the advice 
and conſent of their „to whom they ordered a letter to be ſent to 
defire for the future his care therein; with which acquainting the three 
agents, and requiring theit conformity thereunto, they diſmiſſed them. 
But this not ſatisfying, another petition was catried vn throughout the 
army much to the fame effect, only they obferved the order of the par- 


lament in directing it to their general, defiring him to preſent it. ””"Y 
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houſe having notice of this combination againſt them from colonel Edward 
Harley, one of their members, who had a regiment in the army, ex- 
preſſed themſelves highly diſſatisfied therewith, and ſome of them moved 


that the petitioners might be declared traitors, alledging that they were 


ſervants, who ought to obey, not capitulate. Others were not wanting, 
who reſolved the ſecuring of lieutenant- general Cromwell, ſuſpecting that 
he had under-hand given countenance to this deſign; but he being ad- 
vertiſed of it, went that afternoon towards the army, ſo that they miſſed 
of him, and were not willing to ſhew their teeth ſince they could do 
no more. The debate continued till late in the night, and the ſenſe 
of the houſe was, that they ſhould be required to forbear the proſecu- 
tion of the ſaid petition; but when the houſe, wearied with long ſitting, 
was grown thin, Mr. Denzil Hollis, taking that opportunity, drew up a, 
reſolution upon his knee, declaring the petition to be ſeditious, and thoſe 
traitors. who ſhould . endeavour to promote it after ſuch a 78 and pro- 
miſing pardon to all that were concerned therein, if they ſhould deſiſt 
by the time limited. Some of us fearing the conſequence of theſe divi- 
ſions, expreſſed our diſſatisfaction to it, and went out; which gave them 
ocraſion to paſs two or three very ſharp votes againſt the proceedings 
of the army. The agitators of the army ſenſible of their condition, and 
knowing that they muſt fall under the mercy of the | det mer unleſs 
they could ſecure themſelves from their power by proſecuting what they 

had begun; and fearing that thoſe who had thewed themſelves ſo for- 

ward to cloſe with the — out of principle, upon any terms, would 
now for their own preſervation receive him without any, or rather put 
themſelves under his protection, that they might the better ſubdue the 
army, and reduce them to obedience by force, ſent a party of horſe under 
the command of cornet Joyce, on the 4th of June, 1647. with an or- 
der .in writing to take the king out of the hands of the commiſſioners of 
liament. The cornet having placed guards about Holmby-houſe, 
ent to acquaint the king with the occaſion of his comming, and was ad- 
mitted into his bed-chamber, where upon promiſe that the king ſhould 
be uſed civilly, and have his ſervants and other conveniencies continued to 
him, he obtained his conſent to go with him. But whilſt cornet Joyce 
was. giving orders concerning the king's removal, the parliament's com- 
miſſioners took that occaſion to diſcourſe with the king, and perſwaded 
him to alter his reſolution : which Joyce perceiving at his return, put the 
king in mind of his promiſe, acquainting him, that he was obliged to 
execute his orders; whereupon the king told him, that . ſince he had 
paſſed his word, he would go with him ; and to that end deſcending the 
ſtairs to take horſe, the commiſſioners of the parliament being with Lim 
colonel Brown and Mr. Crew, who were two of them, publickly de- 
clared, that the king was forced out of their hands; and ſo returned, 

with an account of what had been done, to the parliament. HE 
Tux king's officers who waited on him were continued; and the chief 
officers of the army began publickly to own the deſign, pretending thereby 
to keep the private ſoldiers, for they would no longer be called common 
ſoldiers, from running into greater extravagancies and diſorders. Colonel 
Francis Ruſſel and others, attending on the king, became ſoon converted 
by the ſplendor of his majeſty; and Sir Robert Pye, a colonel in the army, 
fapplied the place of a querry, riding bare before him when he rode 
abroad: fo that the king began to promiſe to himſelf that his condition was 
altered for the better, and to look upon the independent intereſt as- more 
WE | conſiſting” 
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conſiſting with epiſco than the preſbyterian, for that it could ſubſiſt 
under — form, 5 other could not do, and therefore largely pro- 
miſed liberty to the independent party, being fully perſuaded how naturally 
his power would revive upon his reſtitution to the throne, and how eaſy it 
would be for him to break through all ſuch promiſes and engagements 
upon pretence that he was under a force. The principal officers of the 
army made it ſo much their buſineſs to get the good opinion of the king, 
that Whally being ſent from them with orders to uſe all means but con- 
ſtraint to cauſe him to return to Holmby; and the king refuſing, Whalley 
was contented to bring him to the army, Vet in the mean time a ch 
of high treaſon was drawn up by the army againſt eleven members of the 
houſe of commons, who were Mr. Denzil Hollis, Sir A 
Sir John Clotworthy, ſerjeant Glyn, Mr. Anthony Nichols, Mr. Walter 
Long, Sir William Lewis, colonel Edward Harley, commiſſary Copley, 
colonel Maſſey, and Sir John Maynard, for betraying the cauſe of the 
parliament, 8 to break and deſtroy the army, with other par- 
ticulars. This charge they accompanied with a declaration, ſhewing the 
reaſons of what they had done, affirming that they were obliged by their 
duty ſo to do, as they tendred the preſervation of the publick cauſe, and 
ſecuring the good people of England from being a prey to their enemies. 
The great end of this charge of treaſon being rather to keep theſe members 
from uſing their } wa with the parliament in oppoſition to the proceedings 
of the army, than from any defign to proceed capitally againſt them, 
they reſolved rather to withdraw themſelves voluntarily, than to put the 
liament or army to any farther trouble, or their perſons to any more 
2 . By theſe means the army, in which there were too many who 
had no other deſign but the advancement of themſelves, having made the 
parliament, the Scots, and the city of London their enemies, thought it 
convenient to enlarge their conceſſions to the king, giving his chaplains 
leave to come to him, and to officiate in their way, which had been de- 
nied before. Whilſt this deſign was on foot, I went down to their quar- 
ters at Maidenhead, to viſit the officers; where commiſlary general Ireton 
ſuſpecting that theſe things might occaſion jealouſies of them in me and 
others of their friends in parliament, deſired me to be aſſured of their ſted- 
faſt adherence to the. publick intereſt, and that they intended only to 
diſpenſe with ſuch things as were not material, in order to quiet the reſtleſs 
ſpirits of the cavaliers, till they could put themſelves into a condition of 
—— the people effectually. I could not approve of their practices; 
but many of the chief of them n e way they had begun, 
gave out, that the intentions of the officers and ſoldiers in the army, 
were to eſtabliſh his majeſty in his juſt rights.” The news of this being 
brought to the queen and prince of Wales, who were in France, they 
diſpatched Sir Edward Ford, brother-in-law to commiſſary general Ireton, 
into England, to ſound the deſigns of the army, and to promote an agree- 
ment between the king and them. Soon after which Mr. John Denham 
was ſent over on the like errand. Sir John Barkley alſo upon his return 
to the queen from Holland, where he had been ordered to condole the 
death of the prince of Orange, came into England by the fame order, and 
to the ſame purpoſe. It was in his inſtructions to endeavour to procure 
a paſs for Mr. John Aſhburnham, to come over to aſſiſt him in his negoti- 
ation; which, with many other particulars relating to this buſineſs, I 
have ſeen in a manuſcript written by Sir John Barkley himſelf, and left 
in the hands of a merchant at Geneva, Being at Diepe in order to ms 
3 | for 
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for England, he met with Mr. William Leg, who was of the bed-cham- 
ber to the king; 1 and E Fr came over together into England. They 
landed at H ing on their way towards London, were met 
Sir Allen Alley, ah had been — governour to Sir John 
rkley at Exeter, by whom he underftood that he was ſent to him from 
Cromwell and ſore other officers of the army, with letters anda cypher, 
as alfo particular inſtructions to defire Sir Johm Barkley to remember his 
own urſe at # conference with colonet Lambert and other officers 
upon the 5 — had taken 33 
in vectives of t army agamft the king's perſon; prefumin 
that ſach difcourfes were encouraged in eder th prepare mens minds G 
receive an alteration of the government, had ſaid, that it was not only z 
. — difficult undertaking, if not 7 nw for a few men, 
not e nality, to i a government the 
king, the rel the nobikty, Fa the genius of — 
accuſtomed for ſo many ages to a monarchical government; adviſing, — 
ſince the preſbyterians, who had begun the war upon divets ſpecio 
pretences, were diſcoyered to 1 en ye their own advange, by 
which means they had loft almoſt all er and credit inde- 
pendent party, who had no wat blies to the crown, as many 
of the preſbyterians had, would make what the preſbytery had only 
to, and reftore the king and people to their juſt and antient 
ts; to which they were obliged both by prudence and intereſt, there 
being no meatis under heaven mote likely to eftabliſh themſelves, and to 
obtain as much truft and power as are capable of: whereas if they 
aitned at more, it would be accompanied with a general hatred, and their 
own deſtruction. He had ordets alfo to let him know, that tho' to 
this diſcourſe of his they then gave only the hearing, yet hat 158 
found by experience, that all be this eaſt part of if was onable, and 
that they were reſolved to act accordingly, as as might be perceived by what 
had alteady paffed: defiring that he would preſent them humbly to the 
2 prince, and be a ſuitor to them in their names, not to condemn 
abſolutely, but to ſuſpend their opinions of them, and their inten- 
tlons, till their future behaviour had made full proof of their innocence, 
whereof they had already given ſore — to the world; and that 
when he bad done this office, he would return to —.— and — Inn 
eye-witnefs of their — Thus did the 
to fortify their interet aint the yterians, who 98 rar 
4 weakned by the abſence of the eleven members, yet V's to be . 
gether wantin to themſelves, paffed a vote, that the king ſhould be 
Leong to Richmond, whither he was inclined to go, having conceived a 
diſtruft of the army, grounded chlefly upon the refuſal of the officers to 
receive any honours or advantages from him; and would not be diſſuaded 
from this reſolution, till the army had obliged the parliament to recal 
ttkeir vote. After which he infiſted upon going to Windſor, much 
the ſenſe of the army, and could not be prevailed with to by the 
army in his way cher. This cauſed them to ſuſpect that he hearkned 
to ſome ſecret propoſſtions from tlie ee wy and deſigned to make 
an abſolute breach between the parliament and the atmy, which com- 
miſſary general Treton diſcerning, ſald thefe words to him; © Sir, yon 
„have 4 intention to be arbitrator between the parliament and us, and 
« we mean to be f6 between you and the parliament.” But the king 
finding himſelf courted on all hands, becatne fo confident of his own 


intereſt, 
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intereſt; as to think Himſelf able td turm the ſtäle ro what fide fever He 


pleaſed. In this teifiper Barkley fohnd hir when Ne denvered 
the queen's letters to 15 hitch he did, after leave obtained from 
Cronmwell, and « corifitrhation received front his own mouth of what had 
deen o unicated before to him by Sir Allen Appeſley, with this additt- 
on, that s thought no man could enjoy bis life and eſtate quietly, unlefs 
the king Had his rights, which he fald they had already declared to the 
world in general terms, and wotlld mort particftarly very ſpeedily, wherein 
they would comprize the ſeveral intereſts of the royaliſts, preſpyterlans, 
and indepefidents; as far as they were confiſtent with one another. Sir 
Jolie Barkley erideavoured to perſuade the King, that it wis neceſfary for 
it; who Was how in the power 6f the 7 to diſſemble with thetri, 
and ofopofed that Mr. Peters might pteach before him, that he would' cofi- 
verſe freely with others of the army, ard gain the Soll opinion of the 
dpiatots, whoſe ifiteraſt he perceived to be very great amotigſt them. 
t this advice made no itfipfeffion upon the king: He gave hith alſo 
a relution of what had formerly paſſed beten tafelf And Cromwell, 
whorns he met near Cauſtitfi; Jen the Heat quarters were at Reading, 
whets Cromwell told him; that he hatl lately et tHe tericereſt fight that 
ever his eyes beheld, "_ Was tlie intkt VIE Y between the King and 1 
children; that he wept plentifully at the remembrance therec king 
that never man was afed as hs in his ſiniſter opinion of He 
who, he thought, was the molt tri She afd confeiẽtitibus of His king 
| that they of the mp 2m pf had infinite oblipativhs to hirn, Ty 151 
cotiſettting-to' the pt ſent to him at Newcaſtle; which would 
have totally ruined then), and hich his majeſty s intereſt ſeemed to invite 
it to; concluding with this wiſh, © that God would be pleafed to Jook 
3 him —y to the ſincerity of his heart towards the king.” With 
was no mofe moved than with the reſt, firmly be- 
—_ expr * to d. from 4 ncteſſity that Cromwell and 
— had of him, without whorit; he faid, they could ds nothing. 
And i the kih# was not without reaſofi of that opinion; for ſome of 
the prĩnerpal agitators, with whoitr Sir John Barkley coriverſed at Reading, 
exprefang to him then jeatouſy that Cromwell was riot fincere for the 
Kifig, deſifed of him, that if he found Hf falfe,; to Ae them with it, 
promiſing that they would' eridetvour to ſet him right, either with of 
agalnſt his will. Major Huntington, à creature of Ctoinwvell, and theres 
fore enttuſted by him to comffand the guard abotit the king, Either” be- 
teving Him to be 3 in earneſt iri his pretenfions to ſerve the king, of elſe 
finding: the king's affairs in a riſing condition, became one of his confidents, 
and by order of the king brought two genieral officers to Sit Johri Barkley, 
recoffirieriding them to him as perſons upom whom he might rely: theſe 
toro had frequent conferences with Sir Johr Barkl ** aſſured him, 
that a conjunction with the king was Ata deſit by the officers aid 
agitators, and that Cromwell and Ireton wee great diſſemblers if they 
were not real in it; but that the arrrry was ſo befit upon it at preſent, 
that they durſt not ſhew themſelves othefwile;- proteſting that however 
things night happen to change, and u atfoever others might do, they 
would for ever continue faithfut to the King. acquainted hirn alſo, 
that propoſals were drawn up by kretom wherein epiſcopacy was not re- 
quiited to be aboliſhed, nor any of the King's party wholly rutiied, nor the 
militia to be taken away from the crown; adviſing” that the king would 
witt-all expedition agree to them, there being no aſſurance of the army, 
X which 
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which they had obſerved already to have changed more than once. To 
this end they brought him to commiſſary-general Ireton, with whom he 
continued all night debating gn rf ry before-mentioned, alter- 
ing two of the articles, as he faith himſelf in the manuſcript, in the moſt 
material points ; but upon his endeavouring to alter a third, touching the 
excluſion of ſeven perſons, not mentioned in the papers, from pardon, 
and the admiſſion of the king's party to fit in the next parliament, 
Ireton told him, that there muſt be a diſtinction made between the con- 
querors and thoſe that had been beaten, and that he himſelf ſhould be 
afraid of a parliament where the king's party had the major vote : in con- 
cluſion, conjuring Sir John Barkley, as he tendered the king's welfare, 
to endeavour to procure his conſent to the propoſals, that they might 
with more confidence be offered to the parliament, and all differences ac- 
commodated. Cromwell appeared in all his conferences with Sir John 
Barkley moſt zealous for a ſpeedy agreement with the king, inſomuch 
that he ſometimes complained of his ſon Ireton's ſlowneſs in perfect- 
ing the propoſals, and his unwillingneſs to come up to his majeſty's ſenſe : 
at other times he would wiſh that Sir John Barkley would act more 
frankly, and not tie himſelf up by narrow principles ; always affirming, 
that he doubted the army weold not 
wards the king. | 
DuRING theſe tranſactions the army marched from about Reading to 
Bedford, and the king with his uſual guard to Woburn, a houſe belong- 
ing to the earl of Bedford, where the 2 of the army were brou 2 
to him to peruſe, before they were offered to him in publick. He was 
much diſpleaſed with them in general, ſaying, That if they had any in- 
tention to come to an accommodation, they would not impoſe ſuch con- 
ditions on him: to which Sir John Barkley, who brought them to him, 
anſwered, That he ſhould rather ſuſpect they deſigned to abuſe him, if 
they demanded leſs, there being no appearance that men, who had 
through ſo many dangers and difficulties acquired ſuch advantages, would 
content themſelves with leſs than was contained in the ſaid propoſals ; and 
that a crown ſo near loſt was never recovered ſo eaſily as this would be, 
if things were adjuſted upon theſe terms. But the king being of another 
opinion, replied, That they could not ſubſiſt without him, and that 
therefore he did not doubt to find them ſhortly willing to condeſcend far- 
ther, making his chief objections againſt the three following points: 
1. The excluſion of ſeven perſons from pardon. 2. The incapacitating 
any of his party from being elected members of the next enſuing parlia- 
ment. 3. That there was nothing mentioned concerning church-go- 
vernment. To the firſt it was anſwered, That when the king and the 
army were agreed, it would not be impoſſible to make them remit in that 
point ; but if that could not be obtained, yet when the king was reſtored 
to his power, he might eaſily ſupply ſeven perſons living beyond the ſeas, 
in ſuch a manner as to make their baniſhment ſupportable. To the ſe- 
cond, That the next parliament would be neceſſitated to lay great burdens 
upon the people, and that it would be a happineſs to the king's party to 
have no hand therein. To the third, That the law was ſecurity enough 
for the church, and that it was a great point gained, to reduce men who 
had fought againſt it, to be wholly filent in the matter. But the king 


breaking away from them, faid, * Well, I ſhall ſee them glad ere long 
to accept of more equal terms.” | | 
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 ABovurT this time Mr. Aſhburnham arrived, to the king's great con- 
tentment ; and his inſtructions referring to Sir John Barkley's, which 
they were to proſecute jointly, Sir John gave him what light he could in- 
to the ſtate off affairs : but he ſoon departed from the methods propoſed 
by Sir John Barkley, and entirely complying with the king's humour, 
declared openly, that having always uſed the beſt company, he could not 
converſe with ſuch ſenſeleſs fellows as the agitators ; that if the officers 
could be gained, there was no doubt but they would be able to command 
their own army, and that he was reſolved to apply himſelf wholly to 
them. Upon this there grew a great familiarity between him and 
Whalley, who commanded the guard that waited on the king, and not 
long after a cloſe correſpondence with Cromwell and Ireton, meſſages 
daily paſſing from the king to the head-quarters. With theſe encourage- 
ments and others from the preſbyterian party, the lord Lauderdale and 
divers of the city of London aſſuring the king, that they would oppoſe 
the army to the death, he ſeemed ſo much elevated, that when the pro- 
poſals were ſent to him, and his concurrence humbly defired, he, to the 
great aſtoniſhment, not only of Ireton and the army, but even of his 
own party, entertained them with very ſharp and bitter language, ſaying, 
That no man ſhould ſuffer for his ſake ; and that he repented him of 
nothing ſo much as that he paſled the hill againſt the earl of Strafford : 
which tho' it muſt be confeſſed to have been an unworthy act in him, all 
things conſidered, yet was it no leſs imprudent in that manner, and at 
that time to ment'on it ; and that he would have the church eſtabliſhed 
according to law by the propoſals. To which thoſe of the army replied, 
That it was not their work to do it, and that they thought it ſufficient for 
them to wave the point; and they hoped for the king too, he having al- 
ready conſented to the abolition of the epiſcopal government in Scotfand . 
The king faid, that he hoped God had forgiven him that fin, repeating 
frequently theſe or the like words; © You cannot be without me; you 
will fall to ruin if I do not ſuſtain you.” This manner of carriage from 
the king being obſerved with the utmoſt amazement by many officers of 
the army who were preſent, and at leaſt in appearance were promoters of 
the agreement, Sir John Barkley taking. notice of it, looked with much 
wonder upon the king, and ſtepping to him, ſaid in his ear. Sir, you 
ſpeak as Ts had ſome ſecret ſtrength and power which I do not know . 
of; and ſince you have concealed it from me, I wiſh you had done it 
from theſe men alſo.” Whereupon the king began to recolle& himſelf, 
and to ſoften his former diſcourſe ; but it was too late, for colonel Rainſ- 
borough, who of all the army ſeemed the leaſt to deſire an agreement, 
having obſerved theſe paſſages, went out from the conference, and 
haſtened to the army, informing them what entertainment their com- 
miſſioners and propoſals had found with the king. Sir John Barkley 
being defirous to allay this heat, demanded of Ireton and the reſt of the 
officers, what they would do if the king ſhould conſent : by whom it 
was anſwered, That they would offer them to the parliament for their 
approbation. The king having thus bid defiance to the army, thought it 
neceſſary to bend all Fig force againſt them, and eſpecially to ſtrengthen . 
their enemies in the parliament. To this end a petition was contrived to 
preſs them to a — 2 agreement with the king, and preſented in a moſt 
tumultuous manner by great numbers of apprentices and rabble, backed 
and encouraged by many diſmiſſed and diſaffected officers who joined 
with them, Whilſt the two houſes were in debate what anſwer to give 
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to this inſolent multitude, ſome of them getting to the windows of the 
houſe of lords, threw ſtones in upon them, and threatened them with 
worſe uſage, unleſs gave them an anſwer to their liking : others 
knocked at the door of the houſe of commons, requiring to be admitted; 
but ſome of us with our ſwords forced them to retire for the preſent ; 
and the houſe reſolved to riſe without giving any anſwer, judging it below 
them to do any thing by compulfion. Whereupon the fpeaker went out 
of the houſe, but being in the lobby, was forced back into the chair by 
the violence of the inſolent rabble ; whereof above a thouſand attended 
without doors, and about forty or fifty were got into the houſe. So that 
it was thought convenient to give way to their rage, and the ſpeaker de- 
manding what queſtion they deſired to be put, they anſwered, That the 
king ſhould be deſired to come to London forthwith : which queſtion 
being put, they were aſked again what further they would have ; they 
ſaid, That he ſhould be invited to come with honour, freedom and ſafety: 
to both which I gave a loud negative, and ſome of the members as loud 
an affirmative, rather out of a prudential compliance than any affection to 
the defign on foot. By theſe votes, and the coming down of divers well- 
affected citizens to appeaſe them, the tumult was ſomewhat allayed, and 
the members of parliament with their ſpeaker paſſed through the multi- 
tude ſafely. The next morning I adviſed with Sir Arthur Haſlerig and 
others, what was fitteſt to be done in this conjuncture; and it was con- 
chuded, that we could not fit in parliament without apparent hazard of 
our lives, tilt we had a guard for our defence, it being manifeſtly the de- 
ſign of the other party, either to drive us away, or to deſtroy us. There- 
fore we reſolved to betake ourſelves to the army for protection, Sir 
Arthur Haſlerig undertaking to perſwade the ſpeaker to go thither, to 
which he conſented with ſome difficulty; and having cauſed a thouſand 
pounds to be thrown into his coach, went down to the army, which lay 
then at Windfor, Maidenhead, Colebrook, and the adjacent places. 
Having acquainted as many of our friends as I could, wirr our reſolution 
to repair to the army, I went down; and the next day, being the fame 
to which the parliament had adjourned themfelves, the army rendez- 
vouzed upon Hounſlow-heath, where thoſe members of parliament, as 
well lords as commons, who could not with ſafety ſtay at Weſtminſter, 
appeared in the head of them, at which the army expreſſed great joy, 
declaring themſelves reſolved to live and die witty them. At night the earl 
of * the lord Say, the lord Wharton, and other lords; 
the ſpeaker and members of the houſe of commons aforefaid, with Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, and many principal officers of the' army, met at Sion- 
houſe to conſult what was moſt adviſeable to do in that juncture; which 
whilſt they were doing, an account was brought of the proceedings of 
thoſe at Weſtminſter that day, by the ferjeant of the houſe, who came 
with his mace, to the no little ſatisfaction of the ſpeaker. He acquainted 
them, that the remaining members being met in the houſe of commons, 
had for ſome time attended the coming of their ſpeaker ; but being in- 
formed that he was gone to the army, ch ey had made choice of one Mr. 
Pelham a lawyer, and member of the houſe, to be their ſpeaker : after 
which they had * a committee of lords and commons to join 
with the directors of the militia of London, in order to raiſt forces for 
the defence of the parliament ; the ſucceſs of which attempt they de- 
ſired to ſee before they would declare againſt the army. To this end, 
Maſſey, Pointz, Brown, and Sir William Waller, encouraged by the 
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common cSunch, and others, Who various artifices had been cor- 
; uſed all poſſible diligence to } men, and prepare a force to 
poſe the artny ; ; but their proceedings therein were much obſtrutted by di- 
vers honeſt citizens, who importunately ſolicited them to treat with the 
fry; and alſs by the news of the general rendezvous upon Hounſlow- 


we the lords had been temoved from the command of the army, yet 
it was manifeſt that their influence there ſtill continued; partly from a de- 
fits of ſome great officers to 6blige them, and partly from the ambition of 
others to be of their number, who to ſhew their earneſt deſires to ſerve 
the king, being morally affured the parliament and city were likely to be 
ſhortly in the Power of the army, who might be induced to take other 
counſels in relation to the king, upon ſuch ſucceſs, eſpecially conſidering 
"yt late catriage towards them; they ſent an expreſs to = ohn Barkley 
and Mr. Aſhburnham adviſitig; that ſince the king would not yield to 
theit propoſals, that he would ſed 4 kind letter to the a army, Vefote it 
were known that London would ſubmit. Whettupoh a letter was — 
pared immediately; but the king would not fign it, of after three or 
debates, which ſt one whole day's titne : at laſt Mr. Aſhbutnhith and 
Sir John Barkley going with It, met with meſſengers from the officers to 
haſten it: But before they could come to Sion-houſe the comtiffibners 
from London were arrived, and the letter out of ſeaſon. For coming 
aſter it was known with what difficulty it had been obtained, and that 
matters were like to be ad) uſted between the patliament and army, it loſt 
both its grace and efficacy. Notwithſtanding all which, the officers being 
refolved to do what they eo, propoſed; whilſt the army was in the 
act of giving thanks for their ſucceſs, that they ſhould not be too muc 
— herewith, but keep ſtill to their fortnet engagement to the king, 
and once more ſolemnly vote the propoſals, which was done accordingly. 
Tux face of affairs in the city was at this time very various, ac- 
cording to the different advices they reveived ; for upon the report of the 
advance of the army, and the taking of forne of their ſcouts, they cryed 
out, „Treat, Treat: and at another time being informed that men 
ted in great numbers, the word was, © Live and die, Live and die? 
biit when Southwark had let in part of the army, and joined with them, 
they returned to the fotmer ery of *. Treat, Treat: to which the lord 
Mayor, aldermen, and common countil conſenting, were ready to admit 
the army as friends, being not able to wAPB them as enemies, and after- 
wards to attend thoſe members who retired to the army , being in all 
about a hundred, to the patliament. Having reſumed 60 phate in the 
houſe, as many of the eleven members as had returned to act, immedi- 
ately withdrew ; and Peintz with other teduced officers, who had en- 
deavoured to form a bod againſt the army, fled. But we had other dif- 
ficulties to encounter: tho that vote by which the petition of the 
army was declared ſeditious, and thoſe guilty of treaſon, who ſhould 
ute the ſame after ſuch a day, Was razed otit of the journal; ; yet by 
reaſon that the bulk of the 0 was left ſtill in the Hbuſe, the 
militia of London could not be chien Wi Without much difficulty, and 
ſome other votes of great conſequence cold not be altered at all. How- 
ever, the bent app a ——_ a committee to inquire into the = force 
that was put ; who having mille er 1 John 
Maynard Was Aesch, 00 recorder ir Gyn, with Mr. Clement Wilkes 
aid others, impriſoned. 
Y A 
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A day or two after the reſtitution of the parliament, the army marched 
through the city without offering the leaſt violence, promiſing to'ſhew 
themſelves faithful to the publick intereſt ; but their actions furniſhed oc- 
cafion to ſuſpe& them, particularly their diſcountenancing the adjutators, 
who had endured the heat of the day: the free acceſs of all cavaliers to 
the king at Hampton-court, and the publick ſpecches made for the king 
by the great officers of the army in a council of war held at Putney, 
ſome of that party taking the ſame liberty in the houſe of commons, 
where one of them publickly ſaid, That he thought God had hitherto, 
blaſted our counſels, uſe we had dealt fo ſeverely with the cavaliers. 
Theſe things cauſed many in the army who thought themſelves abuſed 
and cheated, to complain to the council of adjutators, againſt the intimacy 
of Sir John Barkley and Mr. Aſhburnham with the chief officers of the 
army, affirming, that the doors of Cromwell and Ireton were open to 
them when they were ſhut to thoſe of the army. Cromwell was much 
offended with theſe diſcourſes, and acquainted the king's party with 
them, telling Mr. Aſhburnham and Sir John Barkley, that if he were an 
honeſt man, he had faid enough of the fincerity of his intentions ; and if 
he were not, that nothing was enough ; and therefore conjured them, as 
they tendered the king's ſervice, not to come ſo 8 to his quarters, 
but to ſend privately to him, the ſuſpicion of him being grown ſo great, 
that he was afraid to lie in them himſelf. This had no effect upon Mr. 
Aſhburnham, who ſaid, that he muſt ſhew them the neceſſity of com- 
plying with the king, from their own diſorders, About three weeks after. 
the army entered London, the Scots ee with the parliament to ad- 
dreſs themſelves again to the king, which was performed in the old pro- 
poſitions of Newcaſtle, ſome particulars relating to the Scots only ex- 
cepted. The king adviſing with ſome about him concerning this matter, 
it was concluded to be unſafe for him to cloſe with the enemies of the 
army whilſt he was in it. Whereupon the king refuſed the articles, and 
defired a perſonal treaty. The officers of the army having ſeen his an- 
ſwer before it was ſent, ſeemed much fatisfied with it, and promiſed to 
uſe their utmoſt endeavours to procure a 14 treaty, Cromwell, 
Ireton, and many of their party in the houſe preſſing the king's deſires 
with the a earneſtneſs ; wherein, contrary to their expeRations, 
they found a vigorous oppoſition from ſuch as had already conceived a 
jealouſy of their private agreement with the king, and were now 
confirmed in that opinion; and the ſuſpicions of them grew to be ſo 
ſtrong, that they were accounted betrayers of the cauſe, and loſt almoſt 
all their friends in the parliament. The army that lay then about Putney 
were no leſs diſſatisfied with their conduct, of which they were daily in- 
formed by thoſe that came to them from London; ſo that the adjutators 
began to change their diſcourſe, and to complain openly in council, both 
of the king anc the malignants about him, ſaying, that fince the king had 
rejected their propoſals, they were not engaged any further to him, and 
that they were now to conſult their own ſafety and the publick x 
that having the. power devolved upon them by the deciſion of the ſword, 
to which both parties had appealed, and being convinced that monarchy 
was. inconſiſtent with the proſperity of the nation, they reſolved to uſe 
their endeavours to reduce the government of England to the form of a 
common- wealth. Theſe proceedings ſtruck ſo great a terror into Crom- 
well and Ireton, that they thought it neceſſary to draw the army to a ge- 
neral rendezyous, pretending to engage them to adhere to their former 
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propoſals to the king; but indeed to bring the army into ſubjection to 
them and their party, that ſo they might make their bargain by them 5 
deſigning, if they could carry this point at the rendezvous, to diſmiſs 
the council of adjutators, to divide the army, and to ſend thoſe to the 
moſt remote places who were moſt oppoſite to them, retaining near them 
ſuch only as were fit for their purpoſe. This deſign being diſcovered by 


the adjutators, amongſt whom colonel Rainſborough had the principal in- 


tereſt, they uſed all poſſible induſtry to prevent the general muſter which 


was appointed to be at Ware; ſuppoſing the ſeparation thereupon intended 
to be contrary to the agreement made upon taking the king out of the 
hands of the parliament, and deſtructive to the ends which they thought 
it their duty to promote. | | | 

In the mean time Cromwell having acquainted the king with his 
danger, proteſting to him, that it was. not in his power to undertake for 
his ſecurity in the place where he was, aſſuring him of his real ſervice, 
and defiring the Lord to deal with him and his according to the fincerity 
of his heart towards the king, prepared himſelf to act his part at the ge- 
neral rendezvous. The king being doubtful what to do in this eon- 
juncture, was adviſed by ſome to go privately to London, and appear in 
the houſe of lords : to which it was anſwered, That the army being 
maſters of the city and parliament, would undoubtedly ſeize the king 
there; and if there ſh be any blood ſhed in his defence, he would be 
accuſed of beginning a new war, Others counſelled him to ſecure his 
perſon by quitting the kingdom. Againſt which the king objected, that 


the rendezvous being appointed for the next week, he was not willing to 


quit the army till that was paſſed ; becauſe if the ſuperior officers pre- 


vailed, they would be able to make good their engagement; if not, they 


muſt apply themſelves to him for their own ſecurity. The Scots com- 
miſſioners alſo who had been long tampering with him, took hold of 
this opportunity to perſwade him to come to their terms, by augmentin 

his fears as .much as they could. It was alſo propoſed, that he ſhould 


conceal himſelf in England; but that was thought unſafe, if not im- 


ſible. Some there were who propoſed his going to Jerſey, which was 
+ kept for him; but the ng belag told by the carl 2 that 
the ſhips provided by Sir John Barkley for that purpoſe had been diſ- 
covered and ſeized, tho Sir John affirms in his papers that none were 
provided, that deſign was laid afide. At laſt the king reſolved to go to 
the Iſle of Wight, being, as is moſt probable, recommended thither by 
Cromwell, who, as — as the king, had a good opinion of colonel 
Hammond the governor there. To this end the king ſent Mr. 
William Leg to Sir John Barkley and Mr. Aſhburnham, requiring them 
to aſſiſt him in his eſcape; and horſes were laid at Sutton in Hampſhire to 
that purpoſe. On the day following Sir John Barkley and Mr. Aſhburn- 
ham with horſes, the king with Mr. Leg came out towards the 
evening, being mounted they deſigned to ride through the foreſt, 
having the king for their guide; but they loſt the way; ſo that the night 
proving dark and ſtormy, and the ways very bad, they could not reach 
Sutton before break of day, tho they hoped to have been there three 
hours before. At Sutton were informed that a committee of the 
county was there ſitting by order of the parliament ; which when the 
king heard, he paſſed by that place, and continued his way towards 
Southampton, attended only by Mr. Leg, and went to a houſe of the 
carl of Southampton at Titchfield, having ſent Sir John Barkley and 
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Me. Aſhburnham to colonel Hammond, or of the Its of Wight, 
with a copy of the letter left upon the table in his chamber at Harrpton- 
court, and two other letters which he had lately received, one of them 
without a name, exprefling great feats and apprehenfions of the ill in- 
tentions of the commoti-wealth-party againſt the king. The other froth 
Cromwell, much to the ſame purpoſe, with this addition, that in proſe- 
cution thereof, 4 new guard was deſigned the next day to be placed about 
the king, conſiſting of men of that patty: He alſo ſent by them a letter 
to colonel Hammond, wherein after he had expreſſed his diſtruſt of the 
levelling part of the artny, as he termed it, and the neceſſity lying upon 
him to provide for his own fafety, he afſured him, that he did not intend 
to deſert the intereſt of the army, ordering his two mefferigers to acquaint 
him, that of all the army the king had choſefito put himſelf upon him 
whom he knew to be 4 perſon of 4 good extraction, and tho' engazted 
againſt him in the war, yet without any afiithoſity to his petſon, to 
Which he was informed he had no averſioh : that he did not think it fit 
to ſurprize him, and therefore had ſent the two perſons before- men- 
tioned to advertiſe him of his intentions, and to defire his promiſe to pro- 
te& the king and his ſervants to the beſt of his power; and if it ſhould 
happen that he was not able to d6 it, then to 6blige himſelf to leave 
them in as good a condition as he found them. Being ready to depart 
with theſe inſtruRions, Sir John Barkley faid to the king, that having no 
knowledge of the govertibr; he could not tell whether he might not de- 
fain them in the flahd, and therefote adviſed, if they returned not the 
next day, that he would think no mere of them, but ſecure his own. 
eſrape. Towards evening they arrived at Limmington, but could not 
paſs by reaſon of a violent ſtorm. The next morning they got over to 
the iſland, and went directly to Cariſbrook-caſtle, the reſidence of the 
govertior, Where they wert told that he was gone towards wee way 
Upon this notice they rode after; and Having overtaken and acquitinted 
him with their meſſage, he grew pale, and fell info ſuch a trembling, 
that it was thought he would have fallen from his horſe. In this eon- 
ſternation he coitifined about an hour; breaking out ſometimes into 
paſſionate and diſtracted expreſſions; ſaying, © O gentlemen; you have 
undone me in bringing the king into the iſland, if at leaſt you have 
brought him; and if you have not, I pray let him not come: for what 
between my duty to the king, and gratitude to him upon this freſh obli- 
— of confidence, and the diſcharge of my truſt to the army, I ſhall 
| beconfounded.” Upon this they took occaſion to tell him, that the king 
intended a favour to him and his poſterity, in giving him this opportunity 
to lay a great obligation upon him, and ſuch as was very conſiſtent with 
his relation to the army, who had ſolemnly engaged themſelves to the 
king; but if he thought otherwiſe; the king would be far from im- 
pofing his perſon upon him: but, faid the governor, if the king ſhould 
come to any miſchance, what would the army and the king fay to him 
that had refuſed to receive him? To which they anſwered; That he 
had not refuſed him who was not come to him. Then beginning to ſpeak 
more calmly, he defired to know where the king was, and wiſhed that 
he had abſolotely thiown' hümſelf upon him, which made the two gen- 
tlemen ſuſpect that the governor was not for their turn; but Mr. Aſh- 
burnham fearing what would become of the king if he ſhould be &if- 
covered before he had gained this point, took the governo aſide, and 
after ſome conference prevailed with him to declare, he did believe 
* | 2 the 
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the king relied on him as a perſon of - honour and honeſty, and therefore 
did engage himſelf to perform whatſoever could be expected from a per- 
ſon ſo qualified. Mr. Aſhburnham replied, I will aſk no more: then, faid 
the governor, Let us all go to the king, and acquaint him with it. When 
they came to Cowes-caſtle, where a boat lay to carry them over, colonel 
Hammond took captain Baſket the governor of that caſtle with him, 
and gave order for a file or two of muſketeers to follow them in another 
boat. When they came to the earl of Southampton's houſe, Mr. Aſh- 
burnham leaving Sir John Barkley below with colonel Hammond and 
in Baſket, went up to the king, and having given an account of 
4 paſſed between the governour and them, and that he was come 
with them to make what he had promiſed; the king ſtriking his hand 
upon his breaſt, ſaid, What have you brought Hammond with you? 
O you have undone me; for Iam by this means made faſt from ſtirring.” 
Mr. Aſhburnham then told him, that if he miſtruſted Hammond, he 
would undertake to ſecure him. To which the king replied, © I under- 
ſtand you well enough; but if I ſhould follow that counſel, it would be 
ſaid and believed, that he ventured his life for me, and that I had un- 
worthily taken it from him:” Telling him further, That it was now too 
late to think upon any thing but going through the way he had forced 
him upon, wondering how he could make ſo great an overſight:” At 
which expreſſion Mr. Aſhburnham having no more to ſay, wept bitterly. 
In the mean time colonel Hammond and captain Baſket beginning to be 
impatient of their long attendance below in the court, Sir John Barkley 
ſent a gentleman of the earl of Southampton's, to defire that the king and 
Mr. Afhburnham would remember that they were below. About half 
an hour after the king ſent for them up, and before colonel Hammond 
and captain Baſket had kiſſed the king's — he took Sir John Barkley 
aſide, and faid to him; Sir John, I hope you are not ſo paſſionate as 
Jack Aſhburnham: Do you think you have followed my directions?“ He 
_ anſwered, © No indeed; but it is not my fault, as Mr. Aſhburnham can 
tell you, if he pleaſe.” The king perceiving that it was now too late to 
take other meaſures, received colonel Hammond cheerfully, who having 
| to him what he had promiſed before, conducted them over to 
Cowes. The next morning the king went with the governour to Caris- 
brook, and on the way thither was met by divers gentlemen of the iſland, 
by whom he underſtood that the whole iſland was unanimouſly for him, 
except the governours of the caſtles, and colonel Hammond's captains; 
that Hammond might bo eaſily gained, if not more eaſily forced, the caſtle 
being day and night full of the king's party; and that the king might 
Chooſe his own time of quitting the iſland, having liberty to ride abroad 
daily: So that not only the king and thoſe that were with him, but alfo 
his whole party, approved of the choice which he had made. The king 
and Mr. Aſhburnham applied themſelves to the governour with ſo good 
n him ſeemed to deſire nothing more el che 
f to ſend a civil meſſage to both houſes, ſignifying his nſity to 
peace, which was done accordingly. e 
No ſooner was the king's eſcape taken notice of by the guards, but 


colonel Whalley haſtned to the parliament with the letter which the 
king had left upon his table, ſhewing the reaſons of his withdrawing, and 
his reſolution not to deſert the intereſt of the army; and tho' it was viſible 
that the king made his eſcape by the advice of Cromwell, and therefore 
in all appearance with the conſent of Whalley, yet he pretended for - 

2 excuſ⸗ 
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excuſe to the parliament, that Mr. Aſhburnham had broken his engage- 


ment to him at his firſt coming to Woburn, whereby he had undertaken 
that the king ſhould not leave the army without his knowledge and conſent. 
V pon this advice the parliament declared it treaſon for any perſon to con- 
ceal the king; but the manner of his eſcape being ſoon after diſcovered, 
and that he had put himſelf into the hands of the governour of the Iſle of 
Wight, they ſent a meſſenger to the Iſland for Mr. Aſhburnham, Sir John 
Barkley, and Mr. Leg, but the governour refuſed to deliver them. | 
Tu time for the general rendevous of the army being now come, the 
commonwealth party amongſt them declared to ſtand to their en 
not to be diſperſed till the things they had demanded were effected, and 
the government of the nation eſtabliſhed: to make good which reſolution 
ſeveral regiments appeared in the field with diſtinguiſhing marks in their 
hats: But lieutenant general Cromwell not contenting himſelf with his 
part in an equal government, puffed up by his ſucceſſes to an dati 
of greater things, and having driven a bargain with the in the 
houſe, either to comply with the king, or to ſettle things in a factious way 
without him, procured a party to ſtand by him in the ſeizing ſome of 
thoſe who appeared at the rendezvous in oppoſition to his deſigns. To 
this end, being accompanied with divers officers whom he had 
and by that means made his creatures, he rode up to one of the regiments 
which had the diſtinguiſhing marks, requiring them to take them out, 
which they not doing, he cauſed ſeveral of them to be ſeized; and then 
their hearts failing, they yielded obedience to his commands. He ordered 
one of them to be ſhot dead upon the place, delivering the reſt of thoſe 
whom he had ſeized, being eleven in number, into the hands of the mat- 
ſhal; and having diſperſed the army to their , went to give an 
account of his proceedings to the parliament: and tho' when an agreement 
with the king was carried on by other hands, he could countenance the 
army in oppoſition to the parliament; yet now the in for the 
liberty being driven on by himſelf, he oppoſed thoſe who laboured to ob- 
ſtruct it, pretending his ſo EINE order to keep the army in 
ſubjection to the parliament ; who being very defirous to have this ſpirit 
ſuppreſſed in the army by any means, not only approved what he had done, 
but gave him the thanks of the houſe for the ſame: Whereunto, tho' fingly, 
I gave as loud a No” as I could, being fully convinced that he had acted 
in this manner for no other end but to advance his own paſſion and power 
into the room of right and reaſon; and took the firſt opportunity to tell 
him, that the army having taken the power into their hands, as in effect 
they had done, every drop of blood ſhed in that extraordinary way would 
be required of them, unleſs the rectitude of their intentions and actions did 
Juſtify them, of which they had need to be very careful. 1 
HILST theſe things were doing, the earl of Ormond. finding that the 
Iriſh uſed him treacherouſly, and that the inclinations of his army tended 
towards a ſubmiſſion to the parliament of England, invited them to ſend 
commiſſioners to treat about the ſurrender of Dublin, and the forces com- 
manded by him, into their hands. Which was done, and —— 
upon, indemnifying all proteſtants in Ireland for what done there, 
unleſs they had been in the rebellion during the — 4 and admitting 
them to compound for their eſtates in England at two years value. A cer- 
tain ſum was alſo promiſed to be paid to the earl of Ormond, in conſidera- 
tion of what he had diſburſed for the army. This agreement being con- 
cluded, the city of Dublin and the forces: before-mentioned were delivered 
3 to 
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to colonel Michael Jones, who was ordered by the parliament to receive 
the fame; and the earl of Ormond came to London, where his money 
was paid him, and he ſoon after retired into France. 

Tux chief officers of the army having ſubdued thoſe of their body, who 
upon juſt ſaſpicion had oppoſed their treaty with the king, thought them- 
ſelves obliged by their former engagement to preſs for a perſonal treaty 
with him, which they procured to be offered, in caſe he would grant 
four preliminary bills: The firſt of which contained the revocation of all 
oevcltinativns againſt the parliament: The ſecond, to make void all ſuch 
titles of honour as had been granted by the king fince he had left the par- 
liament; and that for the future none ſhould be conferred upon any perſon 
without the conſent of the parliament : The third was a bill to except ſome 
perſons from pardon: the fourth for inveſting the militia in the two 
ouſes. All which thoſe who thought it reaſonable and neceſſary to pro- 
ceed judicially with him, were aft id he would grant; it being viſible, that 
had he been reſtored to the throne upon any terms, he might eaſily have 
ified his friends, and revenged himſelf upon all his enemies. Colonel 
nmond and Mr. Aſhburnham had frequent conferences with the king, 
who had made ſuch promiſes to the colonel, that he declared himſelf 
extremely defirous that the army might reſume their power, and clear 
themſelves of the adjutators, whoſe authority he ſaid he had never ap- 
proved. To this — he ſent one Mr. Traughton his chaplain to the army, 
to perſuade them to make uſe of their ſucceſs againſt the adjutators; and 
two or three days after earneſtly moved the king to ſend ſome of thoſe 
about hith to the army, with letters of compliment to the general, and 
others of greater confidence to Cromwell and Ireton, promiſing to write to 
them himſelf, which he did; conjuring them by their engagements, their 
honour and conſcience, to come to a ſpeedy agreement with the king, and 
not to expoſe themſelves to the fantaſtick giddineſs of the adjutators. Sir 
| fue Barkley was made choice of for this employment, who taking Mr. 
Henry Barkley his couſin german with him, departed from the iſland . 
with a paſs from the governour of Cowes; and being on his way met Mr. 
Fraughton on his return between Bagſhot and Windſor, who acquainted 
Hit that he had no good news to carry back to the king, the army having 
taken new reſolutions touching his perſon. Being gone a little farther he 
was met by cn yes, who told him, that he was aſtoniſhed at his 
deſign of going to the army, acquainting him, that it had been debated 
amongſt the adjutators, whether, in juſtification of - themſelves, the king 
ſhould be brought to a trial; of which opinion he declared himſelf to be, 
not out of any ill will, as he faid, to the king's perſon, but that the guilt 
of the war might be charged upon thoſe that had cauſed it. About an 
hour after his arrival at Windſor, Sir John Barkley went to the general's 
quarters, where he found the officers of the army aſſembled; and being 
admitted, delivered his letters to the general, who having received them, 
ordered him to withdraw. After he had attended about half an hour, he 
Was called in again, and told by the general, with ſome ſeverity on his 
face, that they were the parliament's army, and therefore could fay 
nothing to the king's motion about peace, but muſt refer thoſe matters, 
and the king's lefters, to their conſideration. Then Sir John looked upon 
Cromwell, Ireton, and the reſt of his acquaintance, who ſaluted him 
very coldly, ſhewing him Hammond's letter to them, and ſmiling with 
diſdain upon it. N diſappointed, he went to bis lodging, and 
fix of the clock, without any company, to his 
| great 
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great diſſatisfaction. At laſt he ſent out his ſervant. with orders to find 
but if poſſible ſome of his acquaintance, who met with one that was a 
general officer, by whom he was ordered to tell his maſter, that he would 


meet him at midnight in a cloſe behind the garter- inn. At the time and 


place appointed they met, where the officer acquainted him in eral, 
that he had no good news to communicate to him; and then deſcending 


to particulars, ſaid. You know that I and my friends engaged our ſelves 


to you; that we were zealous for an agreement, and if the reſt were not 
ſo, we were abuſed: that ſince the tumults in the army, we did miſtruſt 
Cromwell and Ireton, whereof I informed you. I come now to tell you, 
that we miſtruſt neither, and that we are reſolved, notwithſtanding our 
engagement, to deſtroy the king and his poſterity, to which end Ireton 
has made two propoſitions this afternoon: one, that you ſhould be ſent 
priſoner to London: the other, that none ſhould eo with you upon 
pain of death, and I do now hazard oy life by doing it. The way 
defigned to ruin the king is to ſend eight hundred of the moſt diſaffocted 
in the army to ſecure his on, and then to bring him to a trial, and I 
dare think no farther. This will be done in ten _ and therefore if 
the king can eſcape, let him do it, as he loves his life.” Sir John then 
aſking the reaſon of this change, fein, the king had done all things in 
compliance with the army, and that the officers were become ſuperior 
fince the laſt rendezvous: he replied, that he could not certainly tell; but 
conceived the ground of it to be, that tho one of the mutineers, as he 
call'd him, was ſhot to death, eleven more made priſoners, and the reſt 
in appearance over-aw'd, yet they were ſo far from being ſo indeed, 
that two thirds of the army had been fince with Cromwell and Ireton, to 
tell them, that tho' they were certain to periſh in the enterprize, they 
would leave nothing unattempted to bring the whole army to their ſenſe; 
and that if all failed, they would make a diviſion in the army, and join 
with any who would aſſiſt them in the deſtruction of thoſe that ſhould 
oppoſe them. That Cromwell and Ireton argued thus: If the army di- 
vide, the greateſt part will join with the preſbyters, and will in all Iikeli- 


hood prevail, to our ruin, by forcing us to make our pp lications to the 


king, wherein we ſhall rather beg than offer any ; which if 
the king ſhall give, and afterwards have the good fortune to prevail, if he 
ſhall then — 4 us, it will be all we can pretend, and more than we can 
certainly promiſe to our ſelves: thereupon concluding, that if they could 
not bring the army to their ſenſe, that it was beſt to comply with them, 
a ſchiſm being utterly deſtructive to both. In purſuance of this reſolution 
Cromwell bent all his thoughts to make his peace with the party that was 
moſt oppoſite to the king; acknowledging, as he knew well how to do 
on ſuch occaſions, that the glory of this world had ſo dazled his eyes, that 
he could not diſcern clearly the great works that the Lord was doing. 
He ſent alſo comfortable meſſages to the priſoners that he had ſeiz'd at the 
general rendezvous, with aſſurances that nothing ſhould be done to their 
pre udice; and by theſe and the like arts he perfected his reconciliation. 
or my own part, Iam inclined to believe that his ſon Ireton never intended 
to cloſe with the king, but only to lay his party aſleep, whilſt they were 
conteſting with the preſbyterian intereſt in parliament. And now having 
ſecured themſelves of the city, and perſuaded the king to deny the pro- 
poſitions of the parliament, ſubdued the army, and freed themſelves from 
the importunity of the king and his party, they became willing to quit 
their hands of him, ſince their tranſactions with him had procured am 
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ſo much oppoſition, and to leave the breach with him upon the parlia- 
ment ; where they found the * cop pr party averſe to an agreement with 
him upon any propoſals of the army, and the common-wealth- re- 
ſolved not to treat with him upon any at all. La | 
Sm John Barkley being returned to his lodging, diſpatched his couſin 
Henry Barkley to the Ifle of Wight with two letters; one to the go- 
vernour, containing a general relation, and doubtful judgment of things 
in the army ; -another in cypher, with a icular account of the fore= 
Aid conference, and a moſt paſſionate ſupplication to the king to meditate 
nothing but his immediate eſcape. The next morning he ſent colonel 
Cooke to Cromwell, to let him know that he had letters and inſtructions 
to him from the king, who returned in anſwer by the meſſenger, that 
he durſt not ſee him, it being very dangerous to them both; bidding him 
be affured, that he would ſerve the king as long as he could do it with- 
out his own ruin; but deſired that it might not be expected that he ſhould 

riſh for his ſake. Having received this anſwer, Sir John took horſe for 
La reſolving not to acquaint any with the inclinations of the army, 
or with the king's pretended eſcape, which he preſumed would be in 4 
few days, the queen having ſent a ſhip to that Fuat and preſſed it 
earneſtly in her letters. The next day after his arrival at London, he re- 
ceived a meſſage from the Scots lords Lanerick and Lauderdale, deſiring 
a meeting with him, preſuming he had a commiſſion from the king to 
treat: but he acquainting them that the king had ſaid at his parting from 
him, that he would make good whatſoever he ſhould undertake to any 
perſon in his name; the lord Lanerick replied, he would aſk no other 
- commiſſion from him. At their ſecond meeting they came near to an 
agreement, and reſolved to conclude on the Monday following ; but the 
next day Sir John Barkley receiving a letter from Mr. Aſhburnham, re- 
quiring him in the king's name to lay aſide all other buſineſs, and to re- 
turn immediately to the king, was conſtrained to go out of town that night, 
and to leave the treaty unfiniſhed, to the great diſſatisfaction of both 
parties. At his return to the iſland he found the king determined not to 
attempt his eſcape till he had concluded with the Scots, who, he ſaid, 
being very deſirous to have him out of the hands of the army, would 
on that account come to an accommodation upon reaſonable conditions; 
whereas if he ſhould leave the army before- any agreement with the 
Scots, they would never treat with him but upon their own terms. To 
this end the king ordered Sir John Barkley, Mr. Aſhburnham, Dr. 
Hammond, and Mr. Leg to review the papers relating to the treaty with 
the Scots, which had been managed in London, chiefly by Dr. Gough a 
2 prieſt, who in the queen's name had conjured the king to make his 
peedy eſcape, and in his own beſeeched him not to inſiſt too nicely upon 
terms in the preſent exigency of his affairs: but Mr. Aſhburnham hefi- 
tated much upon many expreſſions in the articles, relating to the covenant 
and church of England, of which he was a zealous profeſſor, making 
many replies and alterations ; and at laſt infiſted that the king would end 
for the Scots commiſſioners to come to him. Accordingly Sir William 
Flemming was ſent to that purpoſe ; and the next day her, an expreſs 
came from the ſaid commiſſioners to the king, deſiring that two papers 
might be drawn, the one to contain the leaſt he would be contented 
with, and the other the utmoſt that he would grant to the Scots; which: 
laſt they defired he would ſign, promiſing to do the like to the firſt, and 
to deliver it to Dr. * upon the reception of his paper ſo ſigned. 
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But this matter was delayed ſo long, that they concluded the Scots com- 
miſſioners would be on their way before another expreſs could be gone 
out of the iſland, At the ſame time that the Scots were coming to the 
king, commiſſioners were alſo ſent to him by the parliament, with offers 
of a perſonal treaty, on condition that the king, in teſtimony of his Future 
fincerity, would grant the four preliminary bills formerly mentioned. 
Whilſt theſe two ſorts of —_— were one day attending the king 
as he walked about the caſtle, they obſerved him to throw a bone before 
two ſpaniels that followed him, and to take great delight in ſeeing them 
conteſting for it; which . ſome of them thought to be intended by him 
to repreſent that bone of contention he had 8 
It was propoſed by ſome of his party, that the king ſhould give a dilatory 
anſwer to the Scots, that he might have the better opportunity to eſcape 
and at the fame time it was moved, that he ſhould offer the four follow- 
ing bills to the parliament, upon preſumption that they could not well re- 
fas them, nor durſt grant | 7 the firſt was for the payment of the 
army, and far their diſbanding as ſoon as paid : the ſecond to put a period 
to the preſent parliament : 'the third to reſtore the king and queen to the 
of their revenues : the fourth to ſettle a church-government 

without any coercive power ; and till ſuch a government were a on, 
the preſent to continue without any coercive authority. This they adviſed 
upon apprehenſians, if the king ſhould give a poſitive denial, that the com- 
miſſioners might have orders to enjoin the governor to keep a ſtricter 
d over his perſon, and thereby his defigned eſcape be. prevented. 

o this advice the king replied, That he had found out a remedy againſt 
their fears; which was to deliver bis anſwer to the commiſſioners ſealed 
up. The next day after the Engliſh commiſſioners had delivered their 
meſſage, and defired the king's anſwer within three or four days ; the 
commiſſioners of Scotland, Lowdon, Lanerick, Lauderdale, and others, 
delivered a proteſtation to the king, ſubſcribed by them, againſt the par- 
liament's meflage, affirming it to be contrary to the covenant, being ſent 
without their participation or conſent ; and from this time began ſe- 
rioully to treat with the king, concluding at laft upon ſuch terms as 
they could obtain, rather than ſuch as they deſired from him. When 
the time to receive the king's anſwer was come, he ſent for the Engliſh 
commiſſioners, and before he delivered his anfwer, demanded of the 
earl of Denbigh, who was the principal commiſſioner, whether they had 
Power to alter any of the ſubſtantial or circumſtantial of the meſſage; 
and they replying that they had not, he delivered his anſwer ſealed up 
into the hands of the carl of Denby Having received the king's an- 
ſwer, the commiſſioners withdrew for a little time, and being returned, 
the earl of Denbigh ſeemed to be offended, that the king had delivered 
his meſſage ſealed, alledging that were required by their inſtructions 
to bring his anſwer, which whether his letter were or no, they could not 
know, unleſs they might {ce it, ſaying that he had beon his ambaſſador, 
and in that employment would never have delivered any letter without a 
e it: the king told him, that he had employed twenty 
ambaſſadors, and that none of them had ever dared to open his letters; 
but having demanded whether what the carl. of Denbigh had ſaid were 
the ſenſe of them all, and finding it fo to be: Well then, faid the king, 
I will ſhew it to yau on condition you will promiſe not to acquaint. any 
one with the ſubſtance of it, before you have delivered it to the parka- 
ment; which they conſenting to, he deſired the company might — 
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draw. The commiſſioners propofed that the go 5 colonel Hatnmond 
might be permitted to ſtay z which the king being unwilling to allow, 
yet not thinking it convenient to refuſe, gave way to, and by this 
means the goverhour as well as the commiſſioners, came to underſtand that 
the king had waved the. intereſts both of the parliament and army, to cloſe 
with the Scots, the ſubſtance of his letter being an abſolute refuſal of his 
| conſent to the four bills preſented to him. The impreſſion which the 
diſcovery of theſe things 


to Newport, he gave orders for a ſtrict guard to be kept in his abſence 
and at his return commanded the gates to be locked up, and the guards 
to be doubled, fitting up himſelf with them all night ; whereby the 
king's intended eſcape was obſtructed. The next morning he ordered the 


king's ſervants to remove, not e ing doctor Hammond his own kinſ- 
man, who taking leave of the king, acquainted him that they had left the 
captain of the frigate and two gentlemen of the iſland to affiſt him 


in his eſcape, aſſuring him that they would have all things in readineſs 
on the other fide of the water to receive him. Attheir departure, the 
king commanded them to draw up a declaration, and ſend it to him the 
next morning to ſign ; which they did, and it was afterwards publiſhed 
in the king's name. When they came to Newport, one captain Burlerg 

cauſed a drum to beat to draw people together, in order to reſcue 
king; but there were few, beſides women and children, that followed 
him, having but one muſquet amongſt them all, that the King's ſer- 
vants raves, 4 not fit to join with or encourage them; but went over to 
the other fade, where they continued about three weeks expecting the king's 
arrival; leaving captain Burleigh, who, with divers of his followers, 


was committed to jail, Upon the return of the king's negative to the 


four previous bills before mentioned, the parliament voted, © That no 
farther addreſſes ſhould be made to the king by themſelves, or any other 
perfon, without the leave of both houſes ; and that if any preſumed 6 
to do, they ſhould incur the guilt of high-treaſon.” They alſo publiſhed 
a declaration, prepared by colonel Nathanael Fiennes, thewin g the rea- 
ſons of their ſaid reſolutions ; wherein, * other miſcarriages of the 
ry þ reign, was repreſented his breaking of parliaments, the 7 
of Rochel, his refuſal to ſuffer any inquiry to be made into the death of 
his father, his levying war againſt the people of England, and his re- 
jecting all reaſonable offers of accommodation after fix ſeveral applications 
to him on their part. Colonel Rainſborough was appointed admiral of 
the fleet; and Mr. Holland, myſelf, and another member of the houſe 
of commons, ſent down to the head-quarters at Windſor, with orders to 
diſcharge from cuſtody, captain Reynolds, and ſome others, called in 
derifion © levellers,” who had been impriſoned by the army, for at- 
tempting to bring about that which they themſelves were now doing, 
and to exhort the officers to contribute the beſt of their endeavours to- 
wards a ſpeedy ſettlement. 125 | 

Tux Scots in purſuance of their treaty with the King, made what pre- 
parations they could to raiſe an army, wherein the p erians and ca- 
valiers joined, tho with different defigns. The fame ſpirit begun to ap- 
jack in England, many of our ſhips revolting to the king at the in- 


ment, and others, encouraged by the city and the preſbyterian party. 
The ſeamen on board the ſhip commanded by lon Renee He 


made upon the governor was fo great, that before 
he departed from Cariſbrook to accompany the parliament's commiſſioners 


on of one captain Batten, who had been vice-admiral to the parlia- 
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fuſed to receive him, having before-hand ſecured one of my brothers, 
with others whom they ſuſpected to be faithful to their commander. The 
earl of Warwick, as moſt acceptable to them, was appointed to go down 
to reduce them to obedience, by which means of the fleet was pre- 
ſerved to the parliament, who immediately iſſued out orders for the fitting 
out of more ſhips to reinforce them. With the revolted ſhips prince 
Charles blocked up the mouth of the river; and about the ſame time his 
brother the duke of York, who upon the ſurrender of Oxford had been 
brought by order of the parliament to St. James's, and proviſion made for 
him there, eſcaped from thence to ſetve the king's defigns. The caſtles 
of Deal and Sandwich declared alſo for the king, and colonel Rich was 
ſent with a party of the army to reduce them. In the mean time lieute- 
nant-general Cromwell, not forgetting himſelf, procured a meeting of 
divers leading men amongſt the preſbyterians and independents, both 
members of parliament and miniſters, at a dinner in Weſtminſter, under 
etence of endeavouring a reconciliation between the two parties: but 
be found it a work too difficult for him to compoſe the differences be- 
tween theſe two eccleſiaſtical intereſts; one of which could endure no 
ſuperior, the other, no equal; ſo that this meeting produced no effect. 
Another conference he contrived to be held in King- ſtreet, between thoſe 
called the grandees of the houſe and army, and the commmon- wealth s- 
men; in which the grandees, of whom lieutenant-general Cromwell 
was the head, kept themſelves in the clouds, and would not declare their 
judgments either for a monarchical, ariſtocratical, or democratical 
vernment ; maintaining that any of them might be good in themſelves, or 
for us, according as providence ſhould direct us. The common-wealth's- 
men declared that monarchy was neither good in itſelf, nor for us. That 
it was not defirable in itſelf, they urged from the 8th chapter and 8th 
verſe of the firſt book of Samuel, where the rejecting of the judges, and 
the choice of a king, was charged upon the Iſraelites by God himſelf as a 
rejection of him ; and from another paſſage in the ſame book, where 
Samuel declares it to be a great wickedneſs ; with divers more texts of 
ſcripture to the ſame effect. And that it was no way conducing to the 
intereſt 'of this nation, was endeavoured to be proved by the infinite 
miſchiefs and oppreſſions we had ſuffered under it, and by it: that indeed 
our anceſtors had conſented to be governed by a ſingle perſon, but with 
this proviſo, that he ſhould govern according to the direction of the law, 
which he always bound himſelf by oath to perform : that the king had 
broken this oath, and thereby diflolved our allegiance ; protection and 
obedience being reciprocal : that having appealed to the ſword for the de- 
ciſion of the thi 5 in diſpute, and thereby cauſed the effuſion of a de- 
luge of the people's blood, it ſeemed to be a duty incumbent upon the 
repreſentatives of the people to call him to an account for the ſame ; 
more eſpecially fince the controverſy was determined by the ſame means 
which he had choſen ; and then to proceed to the eftabliſhment of an 
equal common-wealth, founded upon the conſent of the people, and pro- 
viding for the rights and liberties of all men, that we might have the 
hearts and hands of the nation to ſupport it, as bein moſt juſt, and in all 
reſpects moſt conducing to the happineſs and * K thereof. Not- 
withſtanding what was ſaid, lieutenant-general Cromwell, not for want 
of conviction, but in hopes to make a better bargain with another party, 
profeſſed himſelf unreſolved, and having learned what he could of the 
principles and inclinations of thoſe preſent at the conference, took up a 
yy | | cuſhion 
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cuſhion and flung it at my head, and then ran down the ſtairs ; but I 
overtook him with another, which made him haſten down faſter than he 
deſired. The next day, paſſing by me in the houſe, he told me he was 
convinced of the deſireableneſs of what was propoſed; but not of the 
feaſibleneſs of it; thereby, as I ſuppoſe, den ne to encourage me to 
hope that he was inclined to join with us, tho' unwilling to publiſh his 
opinion, leſt the grandees ſhould be informed of it, to whom I preſume 
he profeſſed himſelf to be of another judgment. | | 
Moc time being ſpent fince the parliament had voted no more ad- 
dreſſes to be made to the king, nor any meſſages received from him, and 
yet nothing done towards bringing the king to a trial, or the ſettling of 
affairs without him ; many of the people who had waited patiently 
hitherto, finding themſelves as far from a ſettlement as ever, concluded 
that they ſhould never have it, nor any eaſe from their burdens and taxes; 
' without an accommodation with the king; and therefore entered into a 
combination through England, Scotland, and Ireland, to reſtore him to 
his authority. To this end petitions were promoted throughout all coun- 
tries, the king by his agents fomenting and 2 this ſpirit by all 
means poſſible, as appeared by his intercepted letters: ſo that lieutenant- 
general Cromwell, who had made it his uſual practice to gratify enemies, 
even by the oppreſſion of thoſe who were by principle his friends, began 
again to court the common wealth- party, inviting ſome of them to con- 
fer with him at his chamber: with which acquainting me the next time 
he came to the houſe of commons, I took the freedom to tell him, that 
he knew how to cajole and give them good words when he had occaſion 
to make uſe of them; whereat breaking out into a rage, he ſaid, they 
were a proud ſort of people, and only conſiderable in their own conceits. 
I told him, it was no new thing to hear truth calumniated, and that tho 
the common-wealth's-men were fallen under his diſpleaſure, I would 
take the liberty to ſay, that they had always been and ever would be con- 
ſiderable where there was not a total defection from honeſty, generoſity, 
and all true virtue, which J hoped was not yet our caſe, 
Tux earl of Warwick, with the fleet equipped for him by the parlia- 
ment, fell down the river towards the ſhips. commanded by prince 
Charles, who preſuming either that he would not fight him, or per- 
haps come over to him, lay ſome time in expectation; but finding by 
the manner of his approach that he was deceived in that particular, he 
thought it convenient to make all the fail he could for the coaſt of Holland. 
Our fleet followed him as far as the Texel ; but according to the defen- 
ſive principle of the nobility, our admiral thinking he had ſufficiently 
diſcharged his duty by clearing the Downs, and driving the other fleet 
from our coaſt, declined to fight tho' he had an opportunity to engage. 
Deal and Sandown caſtles were reduced by colonel Rich, and many of 
our revolted ſhips not finding things according to their expectation, being 
conſtrained to ſerve under prince Rupert inſtead of the lord Willoughby, 
22 deſired might command them, returned to the obedience of the 
parliament. 282 | 
Tux Scots making all poſſible preparations to raiſe an army for the re- 
ſtitution of the king, Sir Thomas Glenham and Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale went to Scotland to join with them in that enterprize, and to draw 
what Engliſh they could to promote the defign. The firſt of theſe ſeized 
upon Carliſle by order of the Scots, tho' contrary to their articles; -where- 
upon the parliament thinking it 1 to provide for the ſecurity of 
| Berwick, 
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Berwick, placed a good gariſon therein, and reſolving to reinforce the 
militia of each county, ſent down ſome of their members to give life to 
the preparations. Amongſt others I was appointed to go down .to the 
county for which I ſerved, where we agreed to raiſe two regiments of 
foot and one of horſe. In the mean time the enemy was not idle, and 
taking advantage of the diſcontents of captain Poyer governour of Pem- 
broke, they prevailed with him to revolt, and declare for the king. Other 
diſaffected parts of the nation, not yet ready for open oppoſition, acted 
with more caution, preparing and encouraging petitions to the parlia- 
ment for a. perſonal treaty with the king, of which the principal were 
Surrey, Eſſex, and Kent. In Eſſex they met at Chelmsford in a tumul- 
tuous manner, and feized Sir William Maſham and other members of 
parliament ; who being ready to uſe all gentle methods to prevent farther 
inconveniencies, ſent down Mr. Charles Rich, ſecond ſon to the earl of 
Warwick, and Sir Harbottle Grimſton, two of their members, to en- 
deayour to quiet that tumultuous ſpirit, with inſtructions and power to 
promiſe indemnity to all that ſhould deſiſt from the proſecution of what 
they deſired in this violent way: which commiſſion they managed ſo well, 


that upon their promiſe to preſent the requeſts of the petitioners, which 


were drawn up in writing, to the parliament, and to return them an an- 
ſwer, the people of the country diſperſed themſelves to their own houſes. 
But the ſedition of the Surrey-men was not terminated ſo eaſily, of whom 
many hundreds came to the doors of the parliament ; and not being fatis- 
fed with the anſwer the parliament thought fit to give to their petition, 
after they had been heated with drink, and animated by the cavalier party, 
they reſolved to force from them another anſwer, and with intolerable in- 


ſolence preſſed upon their guard, beating the ſentinels-to the main guard, 


which was drawn up at the upper end of Weſtminſter-hall, where they 
wounded the officer who commanded them; and being intreated to deſiſt, 
became more violent; ſo that the ſoldiers were neceſſitated, in their own 
defence, and diſcharge of their duty, to fire upon therm, whereby two or 
three of the country- men were killed: neither did this quiet them, till 
ſome horſe and foot arrived to ſtrengthen the guard, and diſperſed them. 
Lieutenant-colonel Cobbet, who commanded the guard, being called in- 


to the houſe to give an account of what had paſſed, went to the bar 


bleeding from the wounds which he had received, and related the paſſages 
before- mentioned: but ſome friends of the petitioners within doors, in- 


forming the houſe that the matter of fact was otherwiſe than had been 


repreſented by the lieutenant-colonel, the parliament appointed a com- 
mittee to examine the truth of it. | 1 ock 1 1 | 


Tnosx of the ſecluded members who were in England being returned. 


to the bouſe, divers hard words paſſed between them and others of the 
parliament ; and one day commiſſary-general Ireton ſpeaking ſomething 
concerning them, Mr. Hollis thinking it to be injurious to them, ' paſſing 


by him in the houſe, whiſpered him in the car, telling him it was falſe, 


and he would juſtify it to be ſo if he would follow him, and: thereupon 


immediately went out of the houſe, with the other following' him, 
Some members who had obſerved their paſſionate carriage to eacli other, 
and ſeen them haſtily leaving the houſe, acquainted the parliament! with 
their apprehenſions; whereupon they ſent their ſerjeant at arms to com- 
mand their attendance, which he letting them underſtand, as they were 
taking boat to go to the other fide of the water, they returned; and the 
houſe taking notice of what they were informed concerning them, en- 
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body; whereby major-general Laug 
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joined them to forbear all words or actions of enmity towards each other, 
and to carry themſelves for the future as ſellow- members of the ſatne 
body, which they promiſed to do. ne bud tee | 
_ LievrTexAnT-general Cromwell perceiving the clouds to gather on 
every ſide, complained to me, as we were walking in the palace-yard, 
of ah unhappineſs of his condition, having made the greateſt part of 
the nation his enemies, by adhering. to a. juſt cauſe : but that which he 
pretended to be his greateſt trouble was, that many who were engaged in - 
the ſame cauſe with him had entertained a jealouſy and ſuſpicion of him; 
which he aſſured me was a great diſcouragement to him, asking my ad- 
vice, what method was beſt for him to take. I could not but acknowledge 
that he had many enemies for the ſake of the cauſe in which he ſtood en- 

ed, and alſo that many who were friends to that cauſe had conceived 
Ka icon, of him: but I obſerved to him, that he could never oblige the 
former, without betraying that cauſe wherein he was engaged; which if 
he ſhould do upon the account of an empty title, riches, or any other 
advantages, how thoſe contracts would be kept with him, was uncertain; 
but OR it was, that his name would be abominated by all good 
men, and his memory be abhorred by poſterity. On the other fide, if 
he ed in the proſecution of our juſt intentions, it was the moſt pro- 
bable way to ſubdue his enemies, to rectify the miſtakes of thoſe that had 
conceived a jealouſy of him, and to convince his friends of his integrity: 
that if he ſhould fall in the att: yet his loſs would be lamented by ali 


2 and his name be tranſmitted to future ages with honour. He 


ed to take well what I faid, and it might have been no diflervice to 
him if he had acted accordingly : but his deſign was rather to perſwade 
me, for the preſent, of the rectitude of his intentions, than to receive 
counſel from me concerning his conduct. 2 ee 
Azour this time we obtained ſome advantages in Ireland, where colonel 
Michael Jones, (who had been ordered by the parliament to command at 
Dublin when the earl of Ormond delivered it up) with the forces he had, 
fought the rebels, tho double his number, at Dungon-hill, killed ſome- 
thouſands of them, and totally routed the reſt: of which when the par- 
liament had received information, they ordered five hundred pounds by 
year of the forfeited lands in Ireland to be ſettled upon colonel Jones as 
a reward for his good ſervice. In England the defection began to increaſe; 
captain Henry Lilburn who commanded for the parli in Tinmouth- 
caſtle, which lies at the mouth of the harbour, and is a key to Newcaſtle, 
declaring for the king; but notice thereof being brought to Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig at Newcaſtle, of which town he was governour, he with great 
expedition drew down a before the place, and attacking it unex- 
pectedly, took it by aſſault, before the men had been thoroughly con- 
firmed in their revolt by the governour, whom he put to the ſword, and 
placed another gariſon therein. n | | 
Many of thoſe / who had been for the parliament in South-Wales 
now joining with the . king's . they grew to be a conſiderable 
n, who upon ſome ſuſpicion had 
n under confinement, was encouraged to get away and join himſelf to 
them; major-general John Stradling, Sir Stradling, colonel 
Thomas Stradling, and ſeveral other gentlemen of thoſe parts falling in 
with them. Colonel Horton, with about two thouſand five hundred 
horſe, foot, and was ſent into Wales to engage them; heute- 


nant- general Cromwell following with as many more forces as n * 
| ; pare 
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ſpared from the army ; who being within three or four days march of 
colonel Horton, received advice that the enemy, to the number of about 
ſeven. thouſand, had engaged the colonel at St. Faggons in Glamorgan- 
ſhire; that upon the firſt attack our forces gave ground, but well confider- 
ing the danger they were in, the country being full of enemies, and en- 
couraged by their affection to the cauſe wherein they were engaged, th 
charged the enemy's van, conſiſting of the beſt of their men, with ſo 
great bravery and reſolution, that they forced them to give way ; which 
thoſe that were in their rear, who were for the moſt part new-raiſed men, 
perceiving, began to ſhift for themſelves. * ww this ours followed their 
charge with ſo much vigour and ſucceſs, that the whole body of the 
enemy was ſoon routed and diſperſed ; many of them were killed in the 
- purſuit, and many taken priſoners : amongſt the latter was * 
Stradling, and divers other officers. The news of this ſucceſs was very 
welcome to all thoſe that withed well to the publick, and proved a great 
. diſcouragement to the con KISS 
Tux petitioners of Surrey drew into a body, and in conjunction with 
the Kentiſh-men of the king's party, appointed their rendezvous upon 
Black-heath : but Sir Thomas Fairfax ih that part of the army which 
0 he had with him, diſappointed that deſign, by poſſeſſing himſelf of that 
ground before them. However, the enemy had | brought together a con- 
ſiderable body of men, many of whom were induced to come in, upon 
aſſurances given that they ſhould be commanded by Mr. Hales, a gentle- 
man of a great eſtate in Kent; tho' afterwards the lord Goring appeared 
at the head of them, as had been deſigned from the beginning. Upon 
the advance of Sir Thomas Fairfax's army, the enemy, who exceeded 
him in number by one half at leaſt, divided their body, ſending on 
to poſſeſs themſelves of Maidſtone and the adjacent places, and another 
party to block up Dover and other forts upon the coaſt, whilſt Goring 
remained with the reſt about Rocheſter. Sir Thomas Fairfax reſolving 
firſt to attack thoſe about Maidſtone, fell upon them, and beat them into 
the town, which they had fortified before; whereupon tho' the num- 
bers within the town being at leaſt equal to thoſe without, made it a work 
of great hazard and difficulty, yet conſidering that thoſe with the lord 
Goring exceeded either, and might march to the enemy's relief, ours re- 
ſolved to ſtorm the place, which they did the night following ; the gene- 
ral by his own example encouraging the men to fall on, who for a good 
while were not able to make any conſiderable progreſs, till colonel 
Hewſon with his regiment opened a paſſage into one of the ſtreets, where 
the diſpute —＋ hens he was knocked down with a muſquet ; but re- 
covering himſelf, he preſſed the enemy ſo hard, that they were forced to 
retreat to their main guard, and falling in with them at the ſame time, ſo 
diſordered them, that they all began to ſhift for themſelves ; wherein they 
were favoured by the advantage of the night: yet many of them were 
made priſoners, and many killed ; many horſes and alltheir artillery fell into 
the hands of ours. The general, as ſoon as he had refreſhed his men, 
advanced towards that body commanded by the lord Goring, which was 
much increaſed in number by the addition of thoſe who eſcaped from 
Maidſtone, but not in reſolution, _ ſo diſcouraged with their relation 
of what had paſſed there, that i iately upon our approach they be- 
gan to retreat, many of them running away to their own habitations. 
otwi ing this, a conſiderable body continuing with the lord 
Goring, he ſent to the city of London, deſiring leave to march through 
I the 
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to Eſſex, deſigning to recruit his men with fuch of that county 
as had lately expreficd lo much affection to the king's intereſt. The city, 
tho much anclined to bogus GY received upon terms, yet not 3 
olutely to eſpouſe the cavalier party, eſpecially in a flying poſture; 
| — - that there Soon male ſtill amongft them who retained 
their affection to the publick cauſe, returned a poſitive denial to Goring : 
O that he was neceſſitated to make uſe of boats or other means to tranſ- 
port his men over the river into the of Eſſex. A party of horſe was 
ſent from the army to keep a guard at Bow-bridge, as well to prevent the 
diſaffected inthe city from running to the enemy, as to hinder them from 
doing any thing to the prejudice of London. ; 
LIEY TENANT general Cromwell, with that of the army which 
was with him, beſieged the caſtle and town of Pembroke, whither the 
principal of that body which fled from St. Fagons had made their retreat. 
| pris gael ans aft earn party ing in the houſe, by reaſon 
of the abſence of divers members who to the army, and were 
employed en the nation, diſcharged from priſon thoſe whohad 
been ted upon the account of chat force which was put upon the 
houſe by the late tumults, and the parliament left to che mercy of their 
enemies with a very lender guard. The lord Lifle's cormmiftion to be 
lord lieutenant of Ireland expiring at the fame time, they refuſed to renew 
it; by which means the province of Munfter geil into the hands of the lord 
Inchequin as prefident, who made uſe of the ity to diſplace thoſe 
officers that had been put in by the lord Liſle, preferring his own crea- 
tunes to their employments, to the great prejudice of che Englith intereſt 
in that many. others who were acquainted with his temper and 
Kate of England, yet he expreſſod himſolf diflatighed with the proceed- 
angs of the army-party towards him. Some ouertures alſo he had receiveg 
from the Iriſh , do e e ns but being ſtraitned by them 
in his quarters, and ore advancing with his army towards them, 
colonel Temple and ſome others yet remaining in his army being willing 
to improve the occaſion, preſſed him io hard to reſolve to fight, that he 
could not well avoid it. At the beginning of the battle the ſucceſs ſeemed 
to be very doubtful, but in the end ours obtained the victory, fome thouſands 
of the enemy being kitled, many made priſoners, and all their baggage 
taken. Not long after this he declared againſt the parliament, and joined 
with the Iriſh vebels-: ſome of the Engliſh officers concurred with him 
in his declaration ; many left him and came to the parliament, who made 
won for them, as had done for thoſe that came away before. 
ho' this conjunGtion of Inchequin was not concluded without the king's 
conſent, yet it was not a proper ſeaſon for him to condeſcend fo far as 
they deſired: whereby great diviſions aroſe among them; for there was a 
party of old Erith, as they were called, headed principally by Owen Roe 
O Neal, of whom ſeveral were in the ſupreme coumcil, who, out of an 
anmate hatred to the Engliſh government, joiped with thoſe who would 
he ſatisfied with nothing leſs than to have the pope acknowledged to be 
their only ſupreme lord: ſo that not heing able to agree, their di 
proved very — ble to the Engliſh intereſt. The like ſpirit of diviſion 
appeared | our enemies in Scotland, where tho the nunaber was 
great of thoſe that profeſicd their conftant adherence v0 their engagements 
HOontainod in the covenant, yet When it came to a trial in their convention, 
0 


carried 
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carried all before them: ſo that inſtead of the marquis of Argile, the 
marquis of Hamilton was appointed general of their yr all the inferi- 
our officers being of the ſame mold and principle; inſomuch that the 
pulpits who before had proclaimed· this war, now accompanied the army 
that was preparing to march with their curſes: for tho they could have 
been contented that the ſectarian party, as they called it, ſnould be ruined, 
provided they could find ſtrength enough to bring in the king themſelves; 
yet they feared their old enemy more than their new one, becauſe the latter 
would only reſtrain them from lording it over them and others, affording 
them equal liberty with themſelves; whereas the former was ſo far from 
that, as hardly to ſuffer them to be hewers of wood and drawers of water: 
for thoſe who would have all power both civil and eccleſiaſtical put into 
one hand, could not poſſibly agree with ſuch as would have it divided into 
| Tuner affairs neceſſitated the parliament to raiſe the militia, in order to 
oppoſe this malevolent ſpirit which threatned them from the north, and 
o prevailed with them to diſcountenance a charge of high treaſon, framed 
by major Huntington, an officer of the army, with the advice of ſome 
members of both houſes, againſt lieutenant general Cromwell, for endeavour- 
ing, by betraying the king, erer and army, to advance himſelf; 
it being manifeſt that the preferring this accuſation at that time, was prin- 
cipally deſigned to take him off from his command, and thereby to weaken 
the army, that their enemies might be the better enabled to prevail againſt 
them. 5 4 | TP 3 
Tux deſign of the king's eſcape was ſtill carried on; but by the vigilance 
of the — of the Iſle of Wight and his officers it was — 
and prevented. The next morning after the diſcovery they found the 
iron bars of the king's chamber- window eaten through by ſomething ap- 
lied to them: whereupon thoſe who were to have been inſtrumental in 
Fs eſcape, not knowing otherwiſe how to _— themſelves on thoſe 
who had defeated their enterprize, accuſed major Rolfe, a captain in that 
gariſon, very active and vigilant in his charge, of a deſign to kill the king, 
raifing ſuch a clamour about it, that the parliament thought not fit to de- 
cline putting him 9 his trial; but the accuſation a ing to the grand 
jury to be grounded upon malice, they refuſed to find the bill. About the 
ſame time captain Burleigh, who had beat a drum at Newport for the 
reſcuing of the king, was brought to his trial; and the jury having 
found him — Ligh treaſon, he was executed according to the ſen- 
tence. | | 
Tuosx of the enemy commanded by the lord Goring, who had fled 
into Efſex, grew to a conſiderable number; but being new-raiſed men, and 
not well acquainted one with another, upon the advance of our army 
retreated to Colcheſter with a body ſo much exceeding ours, which purſued 
and beſieged them in that place, that commiſſary general Ireton com- 
the town and thoſe therein to a great bee-hive, and our army to a 
ſmall ſwarm of bees ſticking on one fide of it; but the number of ours was 
ſoon increaſed by the forces which the well- affected in the counties of Eſſex, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cambridge, ſent to their afſiſtance. © 
Tur earl of Holland, who at the beginning of the parliament had 
appeared active for them, and afterwards leaving them, had gone to the 
king at Oxford, when he ſuppoſed him to grow ſtrong; then again return- 
ing to the parliament upon the declining of the king's affairs, publiſhing 
a declaration at his coming to London, aig} © 
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the Iriſh rebels ſo eminently favoured by him; in this low condition of 
the parliament, revolted again, and formed a party of about a thouſand 
bort, with which he marched from London, and declared againſt them, 
accompanied by the duke of d (whoſe ſequeſtration upon the 
account of his minority when he firſt engaged with the king, the parlia- 
ment had freely remitted) and the lord Francis his brother, prevailing 
alſo with Dalbeir, formerly quarter-maſter- general to the earl of Eſſex, 
to join with them. Their rendezvous was appointed to be upon Banſted- 
Downs; but the vigilance of the parliament was ſuch, that a party of 
horſe and foot was ſoon ſent after them, commanded by Sir Michael 
Leweſey, who without much diſpute put thoſe courtly gentlemen to the 
rout. The lord Francis preſuming perhaps that his beauty would have 
charmed the ſoldiers, as it had done Mrs. Kirke, for whom he made a 
ſplendid entertainment the night before he left the town, and made her 
a preſent of plate to the value of a thouſand pounds, ſtaid behind his com- 
pany, where unſeaſonably daring the troopers, and refuſing to take 
quarter, he was killed, and after his death there was found upon him 
ſome of the hair of Mrs. Kirke ſew'd in a piece of ribbon that hung next 
his ſkin. The reſt fled towards St. Neots in the county of Huntington, 
where being fallen upon again, they were routed a ſecond time: in which 
action the parliament's ſoldiers, to expreſs their deteſtation of Dalbeir's 
„ hewed him in pieces. The earl of Holland was taken, and 
ſent priſoner to Warwick-caſtle; but the duke of Buckingham eſcaped, 
and'went over to France. | . | 
PomeRET-caſtle being ſeized by fame of the King's 


party, was beſieged 


by the a> aſſiſted by ſome of the army, Sir Hugh Cholmely com- 
manding at the fiege; but the army finding little progreſs made therein, 
ordered colonel Rainſborough with more forces aber, appointing him 


to command in the room of Sir Hugh Cholmely. Whilſt he was pre- 
ing for that ſervice, being at Doncaſter, ten or twelve miles from 
| — et, with a conſiderable force in the town, a of horſe diſ- 
mounting at his quarters, and going up as friends to his chamber, under 
Ne of having buſineſs with him, ſeized him firſt, and upon his re- 
to go ſilently with them, murdered him. After his death another 
commander being appointed in his place to 22 on the ſiege, thoſe in the 
caſtle were reduced to ſuch extremities, that ſome of the moſt deſperate 
of them reſolved, together with their governour one Morris, who had 
been page to the earl of Strafford, to endeavour the breaking through our 
forces on Horſeback; which they attempted, and tho moſt of them were 
beaten back to the caſtle by the beſiegers, yet this Morris made his way 
through; but was afterwards taken as he paſſed through the country 
in the _ of a beggar, and carried to York, where he was arraigned 
before juſtice Thorpe, and being found guilty of treaſon, was executed 
for the ſame. 5 
LiEUTENANT general Cromwell, with that 75 of the army which 
was with him, beſieged the town and caſtle of Pembroke, whither the 
chief of that party that fled from St. Faggons had made their retreat, as I 
ſaid before; but wanting great guns, he was obliged to ſend for ſome to 
Gloceſter, which with much difficulty were brought to him. This 
place detained the greateſt part of our army about fix weeks; but it was 
remarkable, that about the time the Scots were entring into England, 
the gariſon, for want of proviſions, was forced to capitulate and ſurrender 
upon articles, by which ſome of them were to remain priſoners, and 
| | | others 
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others to be baniſhed into Ireland for three years; amongſt the latter 
were colonel Thomas Stradling, Sir Henry Stradling, colonel Button 
and major Butler; of the firſt were colonel Laughern, colonel Poyer, and 
colonel Powell. 3 | | 
TweNTy thouſand Scots being upon their march into England under 
the conduct of duke Hamilton, with about five thouſand Engliſh, 
commanded by Sir Marmaduke Langdale, ſome of us who had 
the lientenant general's arbitrary proceedings, when we were convinced 
he acted to promote a ſelfiſh and unwarrantable defign, now thinking our- 


| ſelves obliged to ſtrengthen his hands in that neceffary work, which he 


was appointed to undertake, writ a letter to him to encourage him, from 
the conſideration of the juſtice of the cauſe wherein he was engaged, and 
the wickedneſs of thoſe with whom he was to encounter, to proceed with 
chearfulneſs, aſſuring him, that notwithſtanding all our di 
we would readily give him all the affiſtance we could. The houſe of com- 
mons declared the Scots ho had invaded England to be enemies, and ordered 
the lieutenant general to march towards them, and fight them; but the 
lords in this doubtful poſture of affairs declined to coeur with them in 
the ſame: yet beth of them, with the city of London, joined in drivin 
on a perſonal treaty with the king in the Iſle of Wight, and to that ond 
the lords and commons revoked the votes for non- addreſſes; whereby the 
king ſeemed to be on ſure ground, far that if the Scots army failed, he 
might ſtill make terms with the parliament. The king's in Col- 
cheſter were alſo much encouraged with hopes of relief from the Scots army, 
ho were very numerous, and well furniſhed with all things but a good 
cauſe. To fight this formidable army the lieutenant general could not 
make up much abeye ſeven thouſand horſe and foot, and thoſe fo extreme! 
barafled with hard ſervice and long marches, that they ſeemed rather fit 
for an hoſpital than a battle. With this handful of men he advanced to- 
wards the enemy, and about Preſton in Lancaſhire both armies met on 
the 17th of Auguſt, 1648. The Engliſh who were in the Scots army 
had the honour of the van, and for a time entertained ours with ſome 
oppoſition; but being vigoroufly preſſed by our men, were forced to 
— to a ts which they retinal nw US, — they ſent to 
their general fer ſuccours; which he not ſending, on purpoſe, as was ſaid, 
that the Engliſh + pb cut off, and his kept intire to enable him 
to ſet up for himſelf, and give law to nations, they began to ſhift 
for themſelves: which made ſuch an impreffion upon the Scots, that they 
ſoon followed their example, retreating in a diſorderly manner. Ours 
followed them fo cloſe, that moſt of their foot threw down their arms, 
and yielded themſelves priſoners. Many of the principal officers of their 
foot were taken, with al their artiflery, ammunition and baggage: Hamil- 
ton, with four or five thouſand horſe in a body, loft the field, and was 
purſued by colonel Thorney .a member of parliament, and colonel of a 
regiment of horſe, a worthy and a valiant man, who following them 
too Cloſe and unadviſedly, run himſetf upon one of their lances, where- 
with he was mortally wounded, which he perceiving by the waſting of 
his ſpirits, to expreſs his affection to his country, ix: joy for the defeat 
of the enemy,, defired his men to open to the right and left, that he 
might have the ſatisfaction to Tee them run before he died. The enemy's 
body of horſe kept themſelves together for ſome days roving up and down 
the country about Leiceſterſhire, which county the lord Grey of Gzooby 
had raiſed, and brought together about three thouſand horſe and foot to 
3 | preſerve 
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preſerve the country from - plunder, and to take all poſſible advan 
— the enemy way 1 body of horſe from the army was Th 
ſuit of the Scots, yet the Leiceſterſhire party came up firft to them at 
Uttoxeter in Staffordſhire, where the body of the enemy's horſe was ; 
and whilſt the. Scots were treating with the other party from the army, 
the lord Grey's men, obſerving no guards kept, entered upon them before 
any conditions were made ; whereupon Hamilton ſurrendered himſelf to 
colonel Wayte, an officer of the Leiceſterſhire party, delivering to him 
his ſcarf, his george, and his ſword, which laſt he deſired him to keep 
carefully, becauſe it had belonged to his anceſtors. By the two parties 
the Scots were all made priſoners, and all their horſes ſeized : the duke 
of Hamilton was carried priſoner to Windſor-caſtle, and all their ſtan- 
dards of horſe and foot were taken and ſent up to London, where the 
parliament ordered them to be hung up in Weſtminſter. hall The 
houſe of lords who had avoided to takes the Scots enemies whilſt their 
army was entire, now after their defeat prevented the houſe of commons, 
and moved that a day might be appointed to give . God thanks for this 
ſucceſs. The news of this victory being carried to the Ifle of Wight, 
the king ſaid to the governour, That it was the worſt news that ever came 
to England ; to which he anſwered, That he thought the king had no 
cauſe to be of that opinion, ſince if Hamilton had beaten the Engliſh, he 
would certainly have poſſeſſed himſelf of the thrones of England and 
Scotland: the king preſently replied, © You are miſtaken, I could have 
commanded him back with the motion of my hand.” Which whether 
he could do or no, was doubtful ; but whatever reaſons he had for this 
opinion, it ſeemed very unſeaſonable to own it openly in that conjuncture. 
Lieutenant-general Cromwell marched: with part of his army to Edin- 
burgh, where he diſpoſſeſſed the Hamiltonian party of their authority, 
and put the power into the hands of the preſbyterians ; by whom he was 
received with great demonſtrations of joy: and tho lately they looked 
upon the independent as the worſt of their enemies, yet now they 
owned and embraced them as their beſt friends and deliverers ; and hav- 
ing notice given them that the Engliſh army was about to return into 
England, they prevailed with the licutenant-general to leave major-general 
Lambert with a body of horſe, till they could raiſe more forces to pro- 
vide for their own ſafety. 

Tux treaty with the king being preſſed with more heat than ever, and 
a deſign viſibly appearing to render all our victories uſeleſs thereby; by 
the advice of ſome friends I went down to the army, which lay at that 
time before Colcheſter ; where attending upon the 'general Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, to acquaint him with the ſtate of affairs at London, I told him, 
that a deſign was driving on to betray the cauſe in which ſo much of the 
people's blood had been ſhed : that the king being under a reſtraint, 
would not account himſelf obliged by any thing he ſhould promiſe under 
ſuch circumſtances; aſſuring him, that moſt of thoſe who puſhed on the 
treaty with the greateſt vehemency, intended not that he ſhould be bound 
to the performance of it, but deſigned principally to uſe his authority and 
favour in order to deſtroy the army; who, as they had aſſumed the power, 
ought to make the beſt uſe of it, and to prevent the ruin of themſelves 
and the nation. He acknowledged what I faid to be true, and declared 
himſelf reſolved to uſe the power he had, to maintain the cauſe of the 
publick, upon a clear and evident call, looking upon himſelf to be obliged 
to purſue the work which he was ** Perceiving by ſuch a * an- 
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ſwer, that he was irreſolute, I went to Dn Freton, wake 
had a great influence upon him, and having found him, we diſcourſed to- 
gether upon the ſame ſubject, wherein we both agreed that it was ne- 
ceffary for the army to inte in this matter, but differed about the 
time ; he being of opinion, that it was beſt to permit the king and the 
parliament to make an agreement, and to wait till they had madea full 
diſcovery of their intentions, whereby the people becoming ſenfible of 
their own danger, would willmgty j m to oppoſe them. My opinion 
was, that it would be much euſier for the army to keep them from a con- 
junction, than to oppoſe them when united; it being highly probable, 
that the firſt ings thay would fall upon after their union, would be ſuch 
as were moſt taking with the people, in order to oblige them to affiſt in 
the difbanding of the army, under pretence of leſſening their taxes: and 
then if the army ſhould in any manner fignify a diflike of their proceed- 
A they world be eftcettied by the majotity of the people, to be 
bers of the publick peace, and accuſcd of deſigning nothing fave 
their own particular advantages. 

Tux king's party in Colcheſter, expeRity to be included in the peace 
which was treating | Eg beben him and the parliament, held out to the ut- 
moſt ; but being in extreme want of provifions, and deſtitute of all 
hopes of relief ſince the defeat of the Scots, they were forced to ſurrender 
on the 28th of Auguſt, 1648. upon articles, whereby ſome of the prin- 
eipal of them being priſoners at diſcretion, the court martial aſſembled and 
condemned Sir wed ik Lucas, Sir George Lifle, and Sir Barnard Gaſcoin, 
to die ; the laſt of whom being a foreigner, was pardoned, and the 
other two were ſhot to death, according to the ſentence. The lord Goring 
and the lord Capel were ſent to London, and committed to the 
Tower, by an order of the parliament. 

Txt two houfes finding things in this poſture, haſtened the departure 
of their commiſfioners to the Ifle of Wight, with powers and inſtructions 
to treat with the king, who ly inſiſted on that article concerning 
biſhops, whom he accounted to be by divine right, or rather eſſentiall 
neceffary to the ſupport of arbitrary power ; whereupon miniſters of — 
ſide were appointed to diſpute touching that ſubject, in order to ſatisfy the 
king's conſcience. But the army having now wonderfully diſperſed their 
enemies on every part, began to — how to ſecure themſelves and 
the common cauſe, againſt thoſe counſels that were carried on in oppoſition 
to them, under pretext of making peace with the king, and to that end 
drew up a declaration at St. Albans, dated the 16th of November, 1648. 
ſhewing that the grounds of their firſt engagement was to bring delinquents 
to juſtice ; that the king was guilty of the blood ſhed in the firſt and ſe- 
cond war; and that therefore they could not truſt him with the govern- 
ment. This remonſtrance they preſented to the parliament on the 2oth 
of November, 1648. The king and ſeeing this cloud be- 
ginning to gather, endeavoured by all means poſſible to haſten their treaty 
to a conclufion. The army alſo were not wanting to fortify themſelves 

ainft that ſhock, ſending forne of their own to thoſe members 

of parliament, whom eſteemed moſt faithful to the common cauſe, 

to invite them down to the army, after they ſhonld in a publick manner 
have expreſſed their diffatisfation to the —— of thoſe who — 
betrayed the truſt repoſed i in oil. by the good people of wr hong ; 
declared, that ending 1 le to be any 22 Fete in parlia- 
ment, they had ref 5 res to the army, „ 
aſſiſtance 
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pl aſſiſtance in ſettling the government of the nation upon a juſt foundation. 
At a meeting of. ſome members of parliament with the ſaid officers 
from the army, it was reſolved, That tho' the way ap. wh by 
them might be taken, in caſe alt other means failed, yet ſeeing there was 
more than a ſufficient number of members in the parliament to make a 
houſe, who were moſt affectionate to the publick cauſe, it would be more 
proper for the army to relieve them from who rendered them uſeleſs 
to the publick ſervice, thereby preſerving the name and place of the par- 
liament, than for the members thereof to quit their ſtations wherein they 
were appointed to ſerve, and to leave the civil authority in the hands of 
thoſe who would be ready to fall in with any power that would 7 2 
to fruſtrate what ſhould be agreed on by them and the army. In proſe- 
cution of this reſult the army drew to Colebrook, from whence com- 
miſſary- general Ireton ſent me word, that now he hoped they ſhould 
pleaſe me ; which I muſt acknowledge they did by the way which they 
were taking ; not from any particular advantages that I expected from it 
except an equal ſhare of ſecurity with other men ; but that the people of 
England might be preſerved in their juſt rights, from the oppreſſions of 
violent men ; the queſtion in difpute between the king's party and us be- 
ing, as I apprehended, © Whether the king ſhould govern as a God by 
his will, and the nation be governed by force like : or whether the 
people ſhould be governed by laws made by themſelves, and live under a 
government derived from their own conſent.” Being fully perſwaded 

that an accommodation with the king was unſafe for the e of Eng- 
land, and unjuſt and wicked in the nature of it. The former, befides 
that it was obvious to all men, the king himſelf had proved, by the du- 
3 of his dealing with the parliament, which manifeſtly appeared in 

is own papers taken at the battle of Naſeby, and elſewhere. Of the 
latter I was convinced by the expreſs words of God's law ; That blood 
defileth the land, and the land cannot be cleanſed of the blood that is ſhed 
therein, but by the blood of him that ſhed it.” Numb. xxxv. 33. And 
therefore I could not conſent to the'counſels of thoſe who were contented 
to leave the guilt of ſo much blood upon the nation, and thereby to draw 
down the juſt vengeance of God upon us all ; when it was moſt evident 
that the war had been occaſioned by the invaſion of our rights, and open 
breach of our laws and conſtitution, on the king's part. 

Tux commiſſioners that were appointed to manage the treaty with the 
king, returned with the king's anſwer, containing neither a poſitive grant, 
nor an abſolute denial. As to the biſhops, he till retained his principle 
of their divine right, and therefore declared that he would not diſpenſe 
with the abolition of them; but for preſent ſatisfaction, hoping by givi 
ground to gain a better opportunity to ſerve them, he conſented that thoſe 
who had bought their lands ſhould have a leaſe of them for ſome years : 
and for ſatisfaction for the blood that had been ſhed, he was willing that 
ſix ſhould be excepted ; but withal care was taken, that they ſhould be 
ſuch as were far enough from the reach of juſtice. By another article, 
the militia was to remain in the parliament for ten years: thereby imply- 
ing, if I miſtake not, that the right of granting it was in the king, and 
conſequently that we had done him wrong in contending with him for it. 
By ſuch ways and means did ſome men endeavour to abuſe the nation. 

SoME of our commiſſioners who had been with the king, pleaded in 
the houſe for a concurrence with him, as if they had been imployed by 
him; tho others with more ingenuity acknowledged that they wen — 
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adviſe an agreement upon thoſe terms, were it not to prevent a greater 
evil that was like to enſue upon the refuſal of them. But Sir Henry 
Vane ſo truly ſtated the matter of fact relating to the treaty, and fo evi- 
dently diſcovered the deſign and deceit of the king's anſwer, that he made 
it clear to us, that by it the juſtice of our cauſe was not aſſerted, nor our 
rights ſecured for the future; concluding, that if they ſhould accept of 
theſe terms, without the concurrence of the army, it would prove but a 
feather in their caps : notwithſtanding which, the corrupt party in the 
houſe having bargained for their own and the nation's liberty, reſolved to 
break through all hazards and inconveniencies to make good their con- 
tract, and after twenty-four hours debate, reſolved by the plurality of 
votes, 'That the king's conceſſions were ground for a future ſettlement.” 
At which ſome of us expreſſing our diſſatisfaction, deſired that our pro- 
teſtation might be el ; but that being denied, as againſt the orders 
of the houſe, I contented myſelf to declare publickly, that being con- 
vinced that they had deſerted the common cauſe and intereſt of the nation, 
I could no longer join with them; the reſt of thoſe who diſſented alſo 
_ expreſſing themſelves much to the fame purpoſe. The day following 
ſome of the principal officers of the army came to London, with ex- 
rayon that things would be wag to this iſſue; and conſulting with 
ome members of parliament and others, it was concluded, after a full and 
free debate, that the meaſures taken by the parliament were contrary to 
the truſt repoſed in them, and tending to contract the guilt of the blood 
that had been ſhed upon themſelves; and the nation : that it was there- 
fore the duty of the army to endeavour to put a ſtop to ſuch proceedings ; 
having engaged in the war, not 2 as mercenaries, but out of judg- 
ment and conſcience, being convinced that the cauſe in which they were 
engaged was juſt, and that the good of the people was involved in it. 
Being come to this reſolution, three of the members of the houſe, and 
three of the officers of the army withdrew into a private room, to con- 
ſider of the beſt means to attain the ends of our ſaid reſolution, where 
we agreed, that the army ſhould be drawn up the next morning, and 
guards placed in Weſtminſter-hall, the court of requeſts, and the ſobby ; 
that none might be permitted to paſs into the houſe but ſuch as had con- 
tinued faithful to the publick intereſt. To this end we went over the 
names of all the members one by one, giving the trueſt characters we 
could of their inclinations, wherein I preſume we were not miſtaken in 
many; for the parliament was fallen into ſuch factions and diviſions, that 
any one who uſually attended and obſerved the bufineſs of the houſe, 
could, after a debate upon wy queſtion, eaſily number the votes that 
would be on each ſide, before the queſtion was put. Commi - general 
Ireton went to Sir Thomas Fairfax, and acquainted him wi {ws ne- 
ceſſity of this extraordinary way of proceeding, having taken care to have 
the army drawn up the next morning by ſeven of the clock. Colonel 
Pride commanded the guard that attended at the parliament doors, having 
a liſt of thoſe members who were to be excluded, preventing them from 
entering into the houſe, and ſecuring ſome of the moſt ſuſpected under a 
guard provided for that end; in which he was aſſiſted by the lord Grey 
of Grooby and others, who knew the members. To juſtify theſe pro- 
ceedings 05 army ſent a meſſage to the houſe, repreſenting, That whereas 
divers members had been expelled the houſe upon account of the vio- 
lence done to the parliament by the = of London, and others, in 1647. 
yet upon the abſence of many well- affected members, by reaſon of their 
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loyments in the army and elſewhere againſt the enemy, the ſaid per- 
8 re- admitted without any trial or ſatisfaction in the things —.— 
of they were accuſed ; whereby the Scots had been drawn to invade this 
kingdom, and the houſe prevented by the intruders and their accomplices 
from declaring againſt the invaders, who had made up the number of 
ninety odd votes to that purpoſe : and whereas, by the prevalency of the 
fame corrupt counſels, juſtice had been obſtructed, and a ſettlement of 
affairs hindered : and laſtly, the king's conceſſions declared to be a ground 
for the ſettlement of peace, notwithſtanding the inſufficiency and defects 
of them; they therefore moſt humbly deſired that all thoſe members who 
are innocent in theſe things, would by a publick declaration acquit them- 
ſelves from any guilt thereof, or concurrence therein ; and that thoſe who 
ſhall not ſo acquit themſelves, may be excluded or ſuſpended the houſe 
till they have given clear ſatisfaction therein; that thoſe who have faith- 
fully performed their truſt, may proceed without interruption to the exe- 
cution of juſtice, and to make ſpeedy proviſion for an equal ſucceſſion of 
repreſentatives, wherein differences may be compoſed, and all men com- 
fortably acquieſce, as they for their parts thereby engaged and aſſured them 
would. The houſe, wherein there was about fix ſcore, was moved 
to ſend for thoſe members who were thus excluded by the army ; which 
they did, as I preſume, rather upon the account of decency, than from 
any defire they had that their meſſage ſhould be obeyed; and that it 
might clearly appear that this interruption proceeded from the army, and 
not from any advice of the parliament ; to the end that what they ſhould 
act ſeparately, might be eſteemed to be only in order to prevent ſuch incon- 
veniencies as might otherwiſe fall upon the nation, if the whole power 
ſhould be left in the hands of an army; and that their actions appearing 
to be founded upon this neceſſity, they might the better ſecure the reſpect 
and obedience of the people. Upon ſuch conſiderations, when the ſer- 
jeant returned, and acquainted them that the excluded members were de- 
tained by the army, the houſe proceeded in the buſineſs before them. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL Cromwell the night after the interruption of 
the houſe arrived from Scotland, and lay atWhitehall, where, and at other 
places, he declared that he had not been acquainted with this deſign ; yet 
fince it was done, he was glad of it, and would endeavour to maintain it. 
Ma JoR-GENERAL Harriſon being ſent by the army with a party of horſe 
to bring the king from the Iſle of Wight, colonel Hammond, who was 
entruſted with the cuſtody of him by the parliament, diſputed to deliver 
him ; but finding that thoſe about him inclined to comply, he thought it 
not convenient to make any farther oppoſition : ſo that the king was con- 
ducted from the iſland to Hurſt-caſtle, and from thence to Windſor, by 
major-general Harriſon. Being on his way, he dined at Mr. Leviſton's, 
in Bagſhot-park, who had provided a horſe for him to make his eſcape ; 
but this deſign alſo was diſcovered, and prevented. The king being at 
Windſor, it was debated what ſhould be done with him: the army were 
for bringing him to a trial, for levying war againſt the parliament and 
people of England, and the common-council of the city of London pre- 
ſented a petition to the parliament, by the hands of colonel Titchburn, 
to that effect; but ſome of the common-wealth's-men deſired that before 
they conſented to that method, it might be reſolved what government to 
eſtabliſh, fearing a deſign of the army to ſet up ſome one of themſelves, 
in his room: others endeavoured to perſwade them that the execution of 
Juſtice ought to be their firſt work, in reſpect of their duty to God and 
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the people; that the failure therein had been already the occaſion of a 
ſecond war, which was juſtly to be charged on the parliament for ne- 
glecting that duty; that thoſe who were truly common-wealth's-men, 
ought to be of that opinion, as the moſt probable means to attain their 
defires in the eſtabliſhment of an equal and juſt government; and that the 
officers of the army, who were chiefly to be ſuſpected, could not be guilty 
of ſo much impudence and folly, to erect an arbitrary power in any one 
of themſelves, after they had in ſo publick a manner declared their de- 
teſtation of it in another, | | 10 

In order to the accompliſhment of the important work which the 
houſe of commons had now before them, they voted, © That by the fun- 
damental laws of the land, it is treaſon for the king of England, for the 
time being, to levy war againſt the parliament and kingdom.” To which 
the lords not concurring, they it the next day without their con- 
ſent ; and the day after declared, That the people are, under God, the 
original of all juſt power : that the houſe e being choſen by, 
and repreſenting the people, are the ſupreme power in the nation: that 
whatſoever is enacted or declared for law by the commons in parliament, 
hath the force of a law, and the people are concluded thereby, tho” 
the conſent of king and peers be not had thereto.” | 

Tals obſtruction being removed, ſeveral petitions were brought to the 
parliament, (for ſo the houſe of commons now ſtiled themſelves) from 
the city of London, borough of Southwark, and moſt of the counties in 
England, requeſting that the king might be brought to juſtice ; in order 
to which they paſſed an act, authorizing the perſons therein named, or 
any wg of them, to proceed to the arraignment, condemnation, or ac- 
quittal of the king ; with full power, in caſe of condemnation, to pro- 
ceed to ſentence, and to cauſe the ſaid ſentence to be put in execution. 
Tus high court of juſtice met on the 8th of January, 1648. in the 
painted chamber, to the number of about four-ſcore, conſiſti 7 
of members of parliament, officers of the army, and gentlemen of the 
country; where they choſe ſerjeant Aſke, ſerjeant Steel, and doctor Dor- 
riflaus to be their counſel ; Mr. John Coke of Gray's-inn to be their 
ſolicitor, and Mr. Andrew Broughton their ſecretary ; and ſent out a pre- 
cept under their hands and ſeals for proclaiming the court to be held in 
Weſtminſter-hall, on the roth of the ſaid month: which was performed 
accordingly by ſerjeant Dendy, attended by a party of horſe, in Cheap- 
fide, — the Old- exchange, and in Weſtminſter-hall. On the 1oth 
they choſe ſerjeant Bradſhaw to be their preſident, with Mr. Liſle and Mr. 
Say to be his aſſiſtants; and a charge of high-treaſon being drawn up 
againſt the king, the court appointed a convenient place to be prepared at 
the upper end of Weſtminſter-hall for his publick trial, directing it to be 
covered with ſcarlet cloth, and ordered twenty halberdiers to attend the 
preſident, and thirty the king. 

ALL things being thus prepared for the trial, the king was conducted 
from Windſor to St. James's : from whence on the 2oth of January he 
was brought to the bar of the high court of juſtice, where the prefident 
acquainted the king with the cauſes of his being brought to that place : 
For that he, contrary to the truſt r in him by the people, to ſee the 
laws put in execution for their g had made uſe of his power to ſub- 
vert thoſe laws, and to ſet up his will and pleaſure as a law over them: 
that, in order to effect that deſign, he had endeavoured the ſuppreſſion of 
parliaments, the beſt defence of the people's liberties: that he had levied 
a 3 war 
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war a the parliament and people of England, wherein t num- 
bes, grads — of which blood the parliament 
preſuming him guilty, had appointed this high court of juſtice for the 
trial of him for the ſame. Then turning to Mr. Broughton clerk of the 
eourt, he commanded him to read the charge againſt the king; who as 
the clerk was reading the charge, interrupted him, ſaying, I am not 
intruſted by the people, they are mine by inheritance ;” demanding by 
what authority they brought him thither. The prefident anfwered, That 
they derived their authority from an act made by the commons of England 
aſſembled in parliament. The king faid the commons could not give an 
oath ; that they were no court, and therefore could make no act for 
the trial of any man, much leſs of him their ſovereign. It was replied, 
That the commons aſſembled in parliament could acknowledge no. other 
ſovereign but God, for that upon his and the people's appeal to the ſword 
for the deciſion of their reſpective pretenſions, judgment had been given 
for the people; who conceiving it to be their duty not to bear the ſword - 
in vain, had appointed the court to make inquiſition for the blood that 
had been ſhed in that diſpute. Whereupon the prefident being moved by 
Mr. ſolicitor Coke in the name, and on the behalf of the good people of 
England, commanded the clerk of the court to proceed in the reading of 
. the charge againſt him : which being done, the king was required to. give 
his anfwer to it, and to plead guilty, or not guilty. The king demurred 
to the juriſdiction of the court, affirming that no man, nor body of men 
had power to call him to an account, being not intruſted by man; and 
therefore accountable only to God for his actions; entering upon a large 
difcourfe of his being in treaty with the parliament's commiſſioners at the 
Ille of Wight, and his being taken from thence he knew not how, when 
he thought he was come to a concluſion with them. This diſcourſe ſeeming 
not to the purpoſe, the preſident told him, that as to his plea of not being 
accountable to man, ſeeing God by his providence had over-ruled it, the 
court had reſolved to do ſo alſo; and that if he would give no other 
anſwer, that which he had given ſhould be regiſtered, and they would 
proceed as if he had confeſſed the charge: in order to which the preſi- 
dent commanded his anſwer to be entered, directing ſerjeant Dendy, who 
attended the court, to withdraw the priſoner ; which as he was doing, 
many perſons cried out in the hall, Fuſtice, Juſtice.” The king being 
withdrawn, the court adjourned into the painted chamber, to confider what 
farther was fit to be done; and being defirous to prevent all objections 
tending to accuſe them of haſte and ſurprize, they reſolved to convene 
him before them publickly twice more ; after which, if he perſiſted in his 
demurrer to the juriſdiction of the court, then to give judgment againſt 
him. And that nothing might be wanting, in he ſhould refolve to 
plead, they 2 witneſſes to be examined to every article of the 
charge. At the king's ſecond appearance before the court, which was on 
the 22d of January, he carried himſelf in the ſame manner as before; 
whereupon his refuſal being again entered, and he withdrawn, the court 
adjourned to the painted chamber. On the 23d of January, the king 
was brought a third time before the commiſſioners, where refuſing to 
plead, as he had done before, his refuſal was entered, and witneſſes exa- 
mined publickly, to prove the charge of his levying war againſt the par- 
liament : after which, ſolicitor- general Coke demanded of the court that 
they would proceed to the pronouncing of ſentence againſt the priſoner at 
the bar : whereupon the court adjourned into the painted chamber, and 
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upon ſerious conſideration, declared the king to be a tyrant, traitor, mur- 
derer, and a publick enemy to the common-wealth : that his condemna- 
tion extend unto death, by ſevering his head from his body, and that a 
ſentence grounded upon thoſe votes be prepared ; which being agreed 
upon, the king ſhould be ordered on the next day following to receive it. 
The ſentence being engroſſed, was read on the 27th of January; and 
thereupon the court reſolved, that the ſame ſhould be the ſentence, which 
ſhould be read and publiſhed in Weſtminſter-hall the ſame day ; that the 
preſident ſhould not permit the king to ſpeak after the ſentence pro- 
| nounced ; that he ſhould openly declare it to be the ſenſe and judgment 
/ of the court, and that the commiſſioners ſhould fignify their conſent by 
ſtanding up. In the afternoon the king was brought to the bar, and de- 

fired that he might be permitted to make one propoſition before they pro- 

ceeded to ſentence ; which he earneſtly preſſing, as that which he thought 

would tend to the reconciling of all parties, and to the peace of the three 

kingdoms, they permitted him to offer it: the effect of which was, that 

he might meet the two houſes in the painted chamber, to whom he 

doubted not to offer that which ſhould ſatisfy and ſecure all intereſts ; 

deſigning, as I have been ſince informed, to propoſe his own reſignation, 

and the admiſſion of his ſon to the throne, upon ſuch terms as ſhould have 

been agreed upon. This motion being new and unexpected to the court, 

who were not willing to deny or grant any thing without ſerious delibe- 

ration, they withdrew to conſider of it into the inner court of wards ; 

and being ſatisfied upon debate, that nothing but loſs of time would be the 

conſequence of it, they returned into the court with a negative to his 

demand, telling him, that they met there as a court of juſtice, com- 

miſſioned by the parliament, of whoſe authority they were fully ſatisfied : 

that by their commiſſion they were not authorized to receive any propoſals 

from him, but to proceed to the trial of him; and in order thereto, his 

charge had been read to him, to which if he would have pleaded, the 

counſel for the common-wealth were ready to have proved it againſt him : 

that he had thrice demurred to the juriſdiction of the court, which de- 

© murrer the court had over-ruled and regiſtered, ordering to proceed 

againſt him, as if he had confeſſed the charge ; and that if he had any 

propoſition to make, it was proper for him to addreſs it to the parlia- 

ment, and not to them. Then the preſident enlarged upon the horrid 

nature of thoſe crimes of which he had been accuſed, and was now con- 

victed ; declaring, © That the only juſt power of kings was derived from 

the conſent of the people : that whereas the people had intruſted him to 

ſee their laws put in execution, he had endeavoured throughout the whole 

courſe of his reign to ſubvert thoſe good laws, and to introduce an ar- 

bitrary and tyrannical government in the room of them : that to cut off 

all hopes of redreſs, he had attempted from the beginning of his reign, 

either wholly to deſtroy parliaments; or to render them only ſubſervient 

4 | to his own corrupt deſigns : that tho' he had conſented, the publick ne- 
ceſſities ſo requiring, that this parliament ſhould not be diſſolved but by 

an act of themſelves, he had levied war againſt them, that he might not 

only diſſolve them, but by the terror of his power for ever diſcourage ſuch 

aſſemblies from doing their duty: that in this war many thouſands of 

the good people of England had loſt their lives : that in obedience to 

what God commanded, and the nation expected, the parliament had 2 

him for 


pointed this court to make inquiſition for this blood, and to try 
the ſame: that his charge had been read to him, and he required to give 
. . . 6” N an 
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an anſwer to it; which he having thrice refuſed to do, he acquainted him, 
that the court had reſolved to pronounce ſentence againſt him; and there- 
upon commanded the clerk to read it, which he did, bein 5 to this effect: 
That the king, for the crimes contained in the charge, ſhould be carried 
back to the place from whence he came, and thence to the place of execu- 
tion, where his head ſhould be ſevered from his body:” which ſentence 
being read, the commiſſioners teſtified their unanimous aſſent by their 
ſtanding up. The king would have ſpoken ſomething before he was with- 
drawn; but being accounted dead in law immediately after ſentence pro- 
nounced, it was not permitted. The court withdrew alſo, and agreed 
that the ſentence ſhould be put in execution on the Tueſday following, which 
would be the 3oth of January, 1648. The king having refuſed ſuch 
miniſters as the court appointed to attend* him, deſired that Dr. Juxton 
late biſhop of London might be permitted to come to him; which being 
granted, and adjutant-general Allen ſent to acquaint the doctor with the 
king's condition and ' defires, he being altogether unprepared for ſuch a 
work, broke out into theſe expreſſions, God fave me, what a trick is 
this, that I ſhould have no more warning, and I have nothing ready !” But 
recollecting himſelf a little, he put on his ſcarf and his other furniture, 
and went with him to the King; where having read the common prayer, 
and one of his old ſermons, he adminiſtred the ſacrament to him; not 
forgetting to uſe the words of the confeſſion ſet down in the liturgy, in- 
viting all thoſe that truly repent to make their confeſſion before the congre- 
gation then gathered together; tho' there was none preſent but the king 
and himſelf. 

Tux high court of juſtice appointed a committee to inſpect the parts 
about Whitehall for a convenient place for the execution of the king, 
who having made their report, it was agreed that a ſcaffold ſhould be 
erected to that purpoſe near the banqueting-houſe, and order given to 
cover it with black: the ſame day, being the 29th of January, they 
ſigned a warrant for his execution, to which about threeſcore of the com- 
miſſioners ſet their hands and ſeals, directing it to colonel Hacker, colonel 
Hunks, and colonel Phaier, or either of them. The duke of Gloceſter 
and the lady Elizabeth waited on the king the ſame day, to take their leave 
of him. An extraordinary ambaſſador . the united provinces had his 
audience in the parliament; his buſineſs was to intercede with them for 
the life of the king, and to preſerve a fair correſpondence between England 
and the ſtates. The next day about eight in the morning the king, at- 
tended by a guard, was brought from St. James's through the Park to 
Whitehall, where having drank a glaſs or two of red wine, and ſtaid 
about two hours in a private room, he was conducted to the ſcaffold out 
of a window of the banqueting-houſe; and having made a ſpeech, and 
taken off his george, he kneeled down at the block, and the, executioner 
performed his office. The body was ordered to be interred at Windſor : 
the duke of Lenox, the marquis of Hertford, the earls of Southampton 
and Lindſey, with ſome others having leave from the parliament, attended 
it to the grave. 

A REPORT of the proceedings of the high court of juſtice being made 
to the parliament, they declared, „ That the perſons imployed in that 
important ſervice had diſcharged their truſt with courage and fidelity ; 
that the parliament was well ſatisfied with the account of their proceed- 
Ings, ordering them to be engroſſed, and recorded amongſt the * 
rolls, in order to tranſmit the memory thereof to poſterity; and reſolved 


Ff that 


* 
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that the commiſſioners of the great ſeal ſhould iſſue a Certiorari to their 
clerk to record thoſe proceedings in the chancery; and that the fame 
ſhould be ſent to the other courts at Weſtminſter, and to the Cuſtos 
Rotulorum of each county.” Judge Jenkins, Sir John Stowel, and divers 
other perſons, who were priſoners, and had carried themſelves very 
inſolently, now finding the parliament to be in earneſt, began to come to 
a better temper. Colonel Middleton, who was alſo a priſoner at New- 
caſtle upon parole, ran away to Scotland; and being required to return, 
anſwered, That his life was dearer to him than his honour.” Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale made his eſcape alſo; and Sir Lewis Dives through a 
houſe of office in Whitehall. The lord Capel got out of the Tower; but 
being diſcovered by a waterman as he croſſed the Thames, he was ſeized 
in a houſe at Lambeth. Duke Hamilton alſo eſcaped out of Windſor- 
caſtle, and came to Southwark; where knocking at the door of an inn, 
he was ſeized by a ſoldier, who knew him, and was paſſing by that way; 
whereupon he was committed to the Tower. The houſe of lords becom- 
ing now the ſubject of the conſideration and debate of the parliament, 
lieutenant- general Cromwell appeared for them, having already had a 
cloſe correſpondence with many of them; and, it may be, preſuming he might 
have farther uſe of them in thoſe deſigns he had reſolved to carry on: but 
they not meeting in their houſe at the time to which they had adjourned, 
much facilitated their removal; ſo that the queſtion being put, Whether 
the houſe of commons ſhould take advice of the houſe of lords, in the 
exerciſe of the legiſlative power, it was carried in the negative, and there- 
upon reſolved, © That the houſe of peers was uſeleſs and dangerous, and 
ought to be aboliſhed;” and an act was ſoon after paſſed to that effect. 
After this they proceeded to declare, That the office of a king in this 
nation is unneceſſary, burdenſome and dangerous to the liberty, ſafety, 
and public intereſt of the people; and therefore ought to be aboliſhed ; 
and that they will ſettle the government of the nation in the way of a com- 


 monwealth.” To this end they ordered a declaration to be publiſhed, 


whereby it was declared treaſon for any perſon to endeavour to promote 
Charles Stuart to be king of England, or any other ſingle perſon to be 
chief governour thereof: they alſo ordered the great ſeal, and other ſeals, 
which had the image of the late king on them, to be defaced; and ap- 
pointed new ones to be made, with the ſtamp of the houſe of commons on 
one fide, accompanied with this inſcription, © The great ſeal of the par- 
liament of the commonwealth of England: On the other fide was engraven 
the croſs and the harp, being the arms of England and Ireland, with this 
inſcription, © God with us:“ Ordering all writs formerly running in the 
king's name, to be iſſued out © in the name of the keepers of the liberty 


of England.” A wgh court of juſtice was conſtituted by act of parliament 


for the trying of duke Hamilton, the earl of Holland, the lord Goring, 


the lord Capel, and Sir John Owen. Duke Hamilton pleaded that he 


entered into England as an enemy, being of another nation, and born before 
the a& of union, and conſequently not to be tried by the laws of this; 
beſides he had ſurrendred himſelf upon conditions. The reſt of the lords 
pleaded articles alſo, and fo did Sir John Owen: but that allegation ap- 
peared to be of no weight, by the teſtimony of the general, in relation to 
the lords Goring and Capel, and by the evidence of colonel Wayte touch- 
ing duke Hamilton; the like being affirmed by other witneſſes againſt the 
earl of Holland and Sir John Owen: for if 2 had been any promiſe 
made to any of them, either implicitly or by word of mouth, it could only 


extend 
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extend to protect them from the military, not the civil ſword: and as to the 
plea for duke Hamilton, that he was born before the two nations were 
united, it was anſwered, that they tried him not as duke Hamilton, but as 
earl of Cambridge, in which capacity he had ſate as a peer of England, and 
therefore a ſubject thereof: ſo that, upon full evidence, they were all ſen- 
tenced by the court, to have their heads ſtruck off for high treaſon, in 
levying war againſt the parliament of England. Earneſt ſolicitations and 
petitions were made for them to the parliament; but they thought not fit 
to reprieve the duke, the earl of Holland, or the lord Capel. Touching 
the — Goring the houſe was equally divided, and the ſpeaker having 
upon ſuch occaſions the determining voice, gave it for his reprieve. 
Commiſſary- general Ireton obſerving no motion made for Sir John Owen, 
moved the houſe to conſider that he was a commoner; and therefore more 
roperly to have been tried in another way by a jury: whereupon the 
— reprieved him alſo. The other three were executed a day or two 
after, in New Palace- yard, op wk * 2 2 2 of a 
warrant ſigned by the court to that purpoſe, ng to 
hearken to the — of Denbigh, who propoſed, on the behalf of 
Hamilton his brother-in-law, to give them a blank ſigned by the ſaid 
duke, to anſwer faithfully to ſuch queſtions as ſhould: be there inſerted. 
The parliament having reſolved to conſtitute a council of ſtate, the better 
to carry on the executive yon of the government, authorized five of their 
members to agree upon the number and perſons of ſuch as they ge 
fit to be propoſed to the parliament for their approbation. The five 
impowered to this end by the parliament, were Mr. John Liſle, Mr. 
Cornelius Holland, Mr. Luke Robinſon, Mr. Thomas Scot, and me, who 
tho ſenſible of my unfitneſs for ſo great a work, and of the envy it would 
be attended with, yet being required by my country to aſſiſt in this ſervice, 
I reſolved to uſe the beſt of my endeavours therein. The number agreed 
upon was thirty five, which we filled up with ſuch perſons as we thought 
beſt qualified with integrity and abilities ſuitable to ſo important a ſtation. 
Four of them were lords, and the reſt commoners. The houſe agreed to 
our report, only they were pleaſed to add us five to the number propoſed 
by us. The parliament being deſirous to exclude from their places thoſe 
who were likely to undo what they had done, and yet unwilling to loſe the 
aſſiſtance of many honeſt men, who had been in the country during the late 
tranſactions, paſſed an order, that ſuch members as had not fate ſince the 
trial of the king, ſhould not be admitted to fit till the houſe ſhould be par- 
ticularly ſatisfied concerning them; appointing the former five, or any 
three of them, to be a committee to receive ſatisfaction touching the 
affections of the publick intereſt, of every member who had not ſate ſince 
the time aforeſaid, and the reaſons of his abſence; and to make their report 
to the parliament concerning them. % 
PRINCE Charles finding his affairs in England to be in a deſperate-con- 
dition, concluded an agreement with the Iriſh rebels, granting them full 
indemaity for what they had hitherto. ated, and encouraging them to 
carry on their cruelties againſt the Engliſh by his commiſſion. The lord 
Inchequin had already declared for him, and joined with the Iriſh rebels. 
The carl of Ormond was diſpatched to Ireland for the ſame purpoſe; and 
as a pledge that prince Charles would follow, his baggage and horſes were 
ſent thither before. 1 | 
Tux Scots, fearing their clergy would not be permitted long to inſult 
over the people, expreſſed themſelves highly diſſatisfied with our proceed- 
_——_” 2 


ings 
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ings in England, and choſe rather to eſpouſe the intereſt of prince Charles 


than to enſoy the fruit of what they had contended for againſt his father, 
publickly declaring, that they were obliged by the covenant to promote the 


government of a king, lords and commons; which government the 


parliament of England had thought fit to alter. We endeavoured to 
ſatisfy their commiſſioners, by ſhewing them the reaſons of our late reſo- 
lations; but they refuſing to hear them, returned home to their own coun- 
try, where they found things diſpoſed to an accommodation with prince 
Charles, upon preſumption that when by his aſſiſtance they had deſtroyed 
the ſectarian party, as they called them, they ſhould be able to govern 
him well enough; but he ſuppoſing he had an eaſier _ to act with the 
Iriſh, whoſe principles were more ſuitable to his inclinations, refuſed to 
hearken to them at that time. | — 
CoLox RL Edward Popham, colonel Richard Dean, and colonel Robert 
Blake, were appointed by the parliament to command the fleet; the latter 
being deſigned with a ſquadron to cruize upon the Iriſh coaſt, in order to 
meet and fight the ſhips commanded by prince Rupert. Colonel Popham 
was ſent towards Liſbon, to intercept the Portugal fleet coming home from 
their iſlands, becauſe they had protected ſome ſhips that had revolted from 
us, and ſheltered them from our fleet that was in purſuit of them, and 
had offered ſome affronts to our agent Mr. Vane, who was ſent thither to 
endeavour a right underſtanding between the two nations. General Dean 
with another ſquadron was ordered to remain for the ſervice of the chan- 


nel. This they did, well underſtanding how great reputation a conſider- 


able fleet would give to their affairs, and of what importance it is to 
this nation always to guard the ſeas, and more particularly in that 
conjuncture. 3 

Tux parliament much inclining to preſerve a good correſpondence with 
the ſtates general of the united provinces, ſent Dr. Doriſlaus into Holland 
to be their agent there, who, a little after his arrival at the Hague, was 
aſſaulted by about ten aſſaſſins, Engliſh and Scots, who broke into his 
lodgings 2 murdered him: And tho' this action was ſo infamous, and 
contrary to the right of nations, yet the Dutch were not very forward to 


find out the criminals, in order to bring them to juſtice. 


Ms. Aſcham, who was ſent into Spain with a publick character alſo, 
was uſed in the like manner, by three perſons coming to his houſe at 
Madrid, where pretending to be Engliſh merchants, they were admitted; 
and as he ſaluted the firſt of them, was ſtruck into the head by him with 
a poniard; and his ſecretary endeavouring to make his eſcape, was killed 
with him. The murderers took ſanctuary in a church; but by an order 
of ſtate they were forced from thence, and committed to priſon; of 
which the church-men loudly complained, after their uſual manner, as 
an injurious violation of their immunities. The ſquadron commanded by 
colonel Blake being firſt ready, ſet fail for the Iriſh coaſts, where prince 
Rupert thinking himſelf not in a condition to fight him, retired with his 
2 into the harbour of Kingſale, under the protection of the fort. 
Colonel Popham was next diſpatched with his ſquadron for Portugal, and 
was are to employ a brother of mine as lieutenant of that ſhip 

was commanded by himſelf. The Spaniſh ambaſſador was the 

firſt that made application to us from any foreign ſtate. But the parlia- 
ment not being ſatisfied with the addreſs of his credentials, refuſed to 
receive them till it ſhould be directed © to the parliament of the common- 
wealth of England:“ declaring, that tho' they did not affect any flattering 
. titles, 
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titles; yet they reſolved to have their authority owned. by all thoſe who 
made their addreſſes to them. With which the court of Spain being made 
acquainted, the ambaſſador received inſtructions from the king his maſter 
to that end, and framed the direction according to our defires. 
Ouvonx affairs beginning to acquire reputation, and to carry a fair proba- 
bility of ſucceſs, divers members of parliament who had been long abſent, 
addreſſed themſelves to the committee before- mentioned, in order to their 
admiſſion to fit in parliament, and ſome of them would not ſcruple to give 
any ſatisfaction that was deſired to the queſtions propoſed unto them; which 
were, Whether they joined in, or approved that vote, declaring the 
king's conceſſions a ground for a future ſettlement? Whether they approved 
of the proceedings againſt the king? and, Whether they would engage to 
be true to a commonwealth government?” But we apprehending ſuch 
extraordinary expulfions as had been lately uſed, to be extremely hazardous. 
to the publick ſafety, made it our. endeavour to keep thoſe from a re-ad- 
miſſion, who might neceſſitate another occaſion of uſing the like remedy. 
And therefore, tho' all poſſible ſatisfaction were given in words, we did, 
by * the former deportment of every particular member who pre- 
ſented himſelf, deſire to be in ſome meaſure aſſured, that they would be 
true to what they promiſed, in caſe the commonwealth intereſt ſhould 
come to be diſpu : before we would report their condition to the houſe. 
Some of the houſe of lords having procured themſelves to be choſen by the 
ple, fate in parliament upon the foot of their election: in which num- 
was Philip carl of Pembroke, who being choſen by the freeholders 
of the county of Berks, upon his admiſſion. to the houſe, ſigned the 
engagement, as the reſt of the members who fat there had done; the 
contents of which was, To be true and faithful to the commonwealth, 
as it was eſtabliſhed without a king or houſe of lords.” The ſame engage- 
ment was taken by. the earl of Saliſbury and the lord Edward Howard, 
when they took their places in parliament, after they had been elected to 


ſerve there. Ig 8 4 

| WuirLsT we were thus providing for our ſecurity in England, our 
affairs in Ireland had not the ſame ſucceſs, the earl of Ormond havin 
reconciled the Engliſh in Munſter to the ſupreme council of the Iri 
rebels, the Scots alſo in the north falling in with them againſt us: with 
whom ſome gentlemen of thoſe parts joined, tho they had engaged them- 
ſelves to the _— Yet one thing happened tending very much to the 
preſervation of Dublin, and thoſe few places that were kept for the parlia- 
ment, which was, that Owen Roe O Neal who was general of the old 

Iriſh, as they were termed, could by no means be brought to a conjunction 
with the Engliſh. Sir Charles Coote being beſieged in London-derry, 
agreed to ſupply the beſiegers with powder, upon their engaging to furniſh 
him with ſuch proviſions as he wanted, which was performed on both 
ſides: and the lord Inchequin who was beſiegi Dundalk promiſed to do 
the like for colonel Monk, who then commanded in that place, upon the 
ſame conditions; which was performed on Monk's part; but as his men 
were carrying off the ammunition, they were fallen upon by a of 
Inchequin's horſe, the ammunition taken away, and many of them killed. 
The Scots drawing about Dundalk, moſt of the gariſon revolted to them; 
whereupon Monk delivered up the place, upon condition that he ſhould 
be permitted to return into England; where being arrived, he met with a 


cold reception from the parliament, upon ſuggeſtion, that he had corre- 
ſponded with the Iriſh rebels, * {aged 5 
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Azur this time an agent from Owen Roe O Neal came privitely to 


London, and found out a way to acquaint the council of ſtate, that if 


they thought fit to grant him a ſafe conduct, he would make ſome pro- 
poſitions to them that would be for their ſervice. The council, to avoid 
any miſconſtruction of their actions, refuſed to hear him; but appointed 
a committee to ſpeak with him, of which I was one, ordering us 
to report to them what he ſhould propoſe. His propoſition was, that 
the party commanded by O Neil ſhould ſubmit to, and act for the par- 
liament, if they might obtain indemnity for what was paſſed, and aſſu- 
rance of the enjoyment of their religion and eſtates for the time to come. 
We aſked him, why they made application to us, after they had refuſed 


do join with thoſe who had been in treaty with the king? He anſwered, 


that the King had broken his word with them; for tho they had de- 
ſerved well of him, and he had made them many fair promiſes yet whery 
he could make better terms with any other party, he had been always 
ready to facrifice them. We aſked him farther, Why they had not made 


their application ſooner ? He told us, becauſe ſuch men had been poſſeſſed 


of the power, who had fworn their extirpation ; but that now it was be- 
lieved to be the intereſt of thoſe in authority to grant liberty of con- 
ſcience ; promiſing, that if ſuch liberty might be extended to them, 
they would be as zealous for a common-wealth as any other party, in- 
ſtancing in many countries where they were ſo. We informed him, that 
it was our opinion that the council would not promiſe indemnity to all that 
party, they being eſteemed to have been the principal actors in the bloody 


- maſſacre at the beginning of the rebellion ;/ neither did we think that 


they would graiit them the liberty of theit religion, believing it might 
prove dangerous to the publick peace. The council, upon our report of 


what had paſſed at the conference, coticutred with out opinion; fo that 


having no more to do with the agent, he was required to depart within a 
limited time. The earl of Ormond; general Preſton, and the lord In- 


ſumed, was abliged to capitulate, and ſurrender upon condition that the 
ſoldiers ſhoald have liberty to march to Dublin, the reſt to return home, 
and to enjdy protection there. * "TY 

| DbxDALE and Tredagh being ſurrendered to the enemy, and Dublin 
threatened with a ſpeedy ſiege by the forces of the royaliſts and Iriſh, 
combined together for tlie deſtruction of the Engliſh, the parliament 


taking into their ſerious conſideration the deplorable ſtate of their 


diſtreſſed friends, reftlved to ſend them relief with all expedition: 


in the mean fie the enemy marched towards Dublin, having ſent a 


2 horſe before to inveſt the place, and to prevent any refief from 
Meath fide ; upon whoſe approach colonel Jones, with'the forces he had 
with him, was obliged to retire to Kilcullen. A party of horſe from the 


8 town made a fally upon the enemy, and were repulſed with ſome loſs; 
but being reinforced from England by a fegiment of horfe comtnanded by 
colonel Reynolds, and two regiments of foot, colonel Jones being a 


ebme into the town, they reſolved upon a vigorous defence. Immedi- 
ately after the landing of theſe ſupplies, Dublin was formally befieged 
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by the enemy, who had-azgreat army provided with all neceſſaries for the 
2 of the ſiege, and furniſhed by the country with proviſions in 
great abundance, their head-quarters : being at Rathmims, a mile from 
Dublin towards Wicklow: They took Rathfarnham by ſtorm; and ſent 
fifteen hundred men to fortify Baggatrath, in; order to hinder our army 
from landing at Ringſend, being within a quarter of à mile of it, and 
lying triangular with it and Dublin. Baggatrath had a rampart of earth 
about it, and the enemy had wrought upon it, to augment its ſtrength, a 
whole night before they were diſcovered. But the next morning colonel 
Jones perceiving their defign, concluded it abſolutely neceſſary to cndea- 
vour to remove them from thence before their works were finiſhed. To. 
that end he drew all his forces both horſe and foot to the works that faced. 
the enemy; and leaving as many as he thought neceſſary for the defence 
of the town, fallied out with the reſt, being between four and five 
thouſand; and falling u them, beat them from their works, killing 
Sir William Vaughan who commanded them, and moſt of the men that 
were with him, cloſely purſuing the reſt who fled towards their main 
army, where the earl of Ormond tHought fit at laſt to throw down his 
cards, which he had before refuſed to do, in contempt of our forces; 
and with his royal .army, as it was called, retreated in great diſorder to- 
wards Rathmims : colonel Jones purſued him cloſe, finding little oppoſi- 
tion, except from a party of the lord Inchequin's horſe that had formerly 
ſerved the parliament, who defended a paſs for ſome time, but were after 
ſome diſpute broken and forced to fly. Having routed theſe; he marched 
with all diligence up to the walls of Rathmims, which were about ſixteen 
foot high, and contained about ten acres-of- ground, where many of the 
enemy's foot had ſhut up themſelves ; but perceiving their army to be en- 
tirely routed, and their general fled, they yielded themſelves priſoners. 
After this our men continuing their purſuit, found a party of two 
thouſand foot of the lord Inchequin's, in a grove belonging to Rathgar, 
who after ſome defence — conditions for their lives, and the next 
day moſt of them took up arms in our ſervice. This ſucceſs was the 
more remarkable, becauſe unexpected on both fides, our handful of men 
being led ſtep by ſtep to an abſolute victory, whereas their utmoſt deſign 
at the beginning of the action was only to beat the enemy from Bagga- 
trath ; and fo — to our enemies, that they had not time to carry 
off their money, which lay at Rathfarnham for the paying of their army, 
where colonel Jones ſeized four thouſand pounds very ſeaſonably for the 
payment of his men. Þ- N r Fi 
Tux parliament having an army ready to ſend to Ireland, a formidable 
fleet to put to ſea, another army to keep at home for their own defence, 
and a confiderable force to guard the north againſt the Scots, who had 
declared themſelves enemies, and waited only an opportunity of ſhewi 
it with advantage, thought themſelves obliged to expoſe to ſale ſuch lan 
as had been formerly poſſeſſed by deans and chapters, that they might be 
enabled thereby to defray ſome part of the great charge that lay upon the 
nation. To this end they authorized truſtees to ſell the ſaid lands, pro- 
vided they could do it at ten years purchaſe, at · the leaſt ; but ſuch was the 
good opinion that the people had conceived of the parliament, that · moſt 
of the lands were fold at the clear income of fifteen, fixteen, and ſeven- 
teen years; one half of the ſums contracted for being paid down in ready 
money: beſides which the woods were · valued diſtinctly, and to be paid 
for according to the valuation. All impropriations belonging to oy” ſaid 
cans 


— 


of thoſe ſoldiers who were in arms in the year 647. whic 
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deans and chapters, as well as thoſe of the biſhops, either in poſſeſſion or 
Teverſion, were reſerved from ſale to enlarge the maintenance of poor 
miniſters. Vet this was not ſufficient to reſtrain that generation of men 
from inveighing againſt the parliament, and conſpiring with their enemies 
both at home and abroad, to weaken their hands, and if poſſible to render 
them unable to carry on the publick ſervice. The fee- farm rents, for- 
merly belonging to the crown, were alſo ſold; and yet ſuch was the ne- 
ceſſity of affairs, that notwithſtanding all this, the parliament found them- 
ſelves obliged to lay a tax of a. hundred and twenty thouſand pounds a 
month upon the nation; which burden they bore for the moſt part with- 
out 'regret, being convinced that it was wholly applied to the uſe of the 
publick, and eſpecially becauſe thoſe who impoſed it, paid an equal pro- 
portion with the reſt. The crown-lands were aſſigned to pay the arrears 
was done: by 
the influence of the officers of the army that were in the preſent ſervice, 
whereby they made proviſion for themſelves, and neglected thoſe who 
had appeared for the parliament at the firſt, and had endured the heat and 
burden of the day. "AT 2 = 
. In the month of September, 1649, the army embarked and ſet fail for 
Ireland; commiſlary-general. Ireton with one part of them deſigning for 
Munſter, and lieutenant-general Cromwell, being appointed lieutenant of 
Ireland, with the reſt, for Dublin : but the wind blowing a ſtrong yu. 
from the ſouth, they were both put into the bay of Dublin, where they 
were received with great joy : for tho' the enemy's army had been beaten 
from the ſiege of that place, and colonel Jones, with. the ſmall forces he 
had with him, had made the beſt improvement he could of that advan- 
tage, by reducing ſome gariſons that lay neareſt to him ; yet the enemy 
was ſtill in poſſeſſion of nine parts in ten of that nation, and had fortified 
the moſt conſiderable places therein. After our army had refreſhed them- 
ſelves, and were joined by the forces of colonel Jones, they muſtered in 
all between ſixteen and ſeventeen thouſand horſe and foot. Upon their 
arrival the enemy withdrew, and put moſt of their army into their 
gariſons, having placed three or four thouſand of the beſt of their men, 
being moſt Engliſh, in the. town of Tredah, and made Sir Arthur 
. Aſhton governour thereof. A reſolution being taken to beſiege that 
lace, our army ſat down before it, and the lieutenant-general cauſed a 
ittery to be erected againſt an angle of the wall, near to a fort, which 
was within, called the Windmill-fort, by which he made a breach in the 
wall; but the enemy having a half-moon on the out-ſide, which was de- 
ſigned to flank the angle of the wall, he thought fit to endeavour to 
poſſeſs himſelf of it, which he did by ſtormy, putting moſt of thoſe that 
were in it to the ſword. The enemy defended the breach againſt ours 
from behind an earth-work, which they had caſt up within, and*where 
they had drawn up two or three troops of horſe which they had within 
© the town, for the encouragement and ſupport of their foot : the fort alſo 
was not unſerviceable to — in the defence of the breach. The lieu - 
tenant-general well knowing the importance of this action, reſolved to 
E all upon it; and having commanded ſome guns to be loaded with 
ullets of half a pound, and fired upon the enemy's horſe, who were 
drawn up ſomewhat in view ; himſelf with a reſerve of foot marched 
up to the breach, which giving freſh courage to our men, they made a 
ſecond attack with more vigour than before: whereupon the enemy's foot 
| being abandoned by their horſe, whom our ſhot had forced to retire, be- 


yu 
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gan to break and ſhift for themſelves ; which ours perceiving, followed 
them ſo cloſe, that they overtook them at the bridge that lay croſs the 
river, and ſeparated that part where the aQtion was from the principal part 
of the town; and preventing them from drawing up the bridge, entered 
pell-mell with them into the place, where they put all they met with to 
the ſword, having poſitive orders from the arena RE to give no 
quarter to any ſoldier. Their works and fort were alſo ed and taken, 
and thoſe that defended them put to the ſword alſo, and amongſt them 
Sir Arthur Aſhton, governour of the place. A diſpute there was 
amongſt the ſoldiers for his artificial leg, which was to be of 
gold, but it proved to be but of wood, his girdle being found to be the 
better booty, wherein two hundred pieces of gold were found quilted, 
The ſlaughter was continued all that day and the next ; which extraordi- 
nary ſeverity I preſume was uſed to diſco others from making op- 
ſition. After that the army beſieged Wexford, and having erected a 
— againſt the caſtle, which near the wall of the town, and 
fired from it moſt part of the day, whereby a ſmall breach was made; 
commiſſioners were ſent in the evening from the enemy to treat about the 
ſurrender of it. In the mean time our guns continued firing, there being 
no ceſſation agreed, whereby the breach in the caſtle being made wider, 
the guard that was appointed to defend it quitted their poſt, and there- 
upon ſome of our men entered the caſtle, and ſet up their colours at the top of 
it, which the enemy having obſerved, left their ſtations in all parts: fo that 
ours getting over the walls, poſſeſſed themſelves of the town without oppo= 
fition, and opened the gates that the horſe might enter, tho' they could 
do but little ſervice, all the ſtreets being barred with cables : but our foot 
| preſſed the enemy fo cloſe, that crowding to eſcape over the water, they 
ſo over-loaded boats with their numbers, that many of them were 
drowned. Great riches were taken in this town, it being accounted by 
te enemy a place of ſtrength ; and ſome ſhips were ſeized in the har- 
bour, which much interr the commerce of that coaſt. Com- 
miſſioners were 74 21a by the licutenant to take care of the 
that were found in the town belonging to the rebels, that they 
might be improved to the beſt advantage of the publick. After theſe 
ſucceſſes the army grew ſickly, many dying of the flux, which they con- 
tracted by hard ſervice, and ſuch proviſions as they were not med 
to. The plague alſo, which had for ſome time amongſt the inhabi- 
tants of the country, and the Iriſh army, now began to ſeize upon ours. 
Of one or both theſe diſtempers, colonel Michael Jones, who by his courage 
and conduct in the ſervice of his country, had juſtly deſerved the applauſe of 
all, and had been lately madg lieutenant-general of the horſe by the par- 
liament, fell fo deſperately ſick, that being no longer able to continue in 
the army, he was carried, not without reluQtance, to Wexford, where 
in a few days he died, much lamented by the army, and by all that de- 
fired the proſperity of the Engliſh intereſt. . In the mean time the parlia- 
ment was careful to ſend money,. recruits, and all manner of ſupplies 
neceſſary to Ireland ; which they were the better enabled to do by "hoſe 
great ſums of money daily brought in by the purchaſers of the lands of 
deans and chapters, which theyTthought fit for the reaſons before-men- 
tioned to expoſe to ſale; which as it was an advantage to the nation in 
general, by eaſing them of ſome part of their contributions, ſo was it no 
detriment to any of thoſe purchaſers who were heartily engaged in the 
publick ſervice ; fince if the tide ſhould turn, and our enemies become 
| H h prevalent, 
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prevalent, ſuch perſons were likely to have no better ſecurity for the en- 
joyment of their own eftates, . this conſideration, I con- 
tracted with the ees commiſſion by the parliament, for the 
mannors of Eaſtknoel and Upton in the county of Wilts, wherein I em- 
ployed . I had received with my wife, and a greater 
ſum ariſing from the ſale of a part of my patrimonial eſtate. | 
Tax winter approaching, and the ſeaſon being very tempeſtuous, 
general Blake was obliged to enter into harbour, by which means prince 
Rupert, with the ſhips that were with him, having an opportunity to 
eſcape, ſet fail for Liſbon, where they were received and protected ; but 
general Popham, who had waited ſome time for the Portugal fleet bound 
thither from the iſlands, took eighteen of them loaden with fugars and 
other valuable merchandizes, which he ſent to England under a convoy, 
entruſting the conduct thereof to my brother, who, as I faid before, 
was his lieutenant, and died in his voyage homewards. With the reſt he 
continued cruizing on the coaſt of Portugal, attending prince Rupert's 
fleet, which being drawn up under the protection of their guns, and moſt 
of the men on ſhore, ours took that occaſion to ſeize one of their 
frigates, by ſurprizing the watch, and keeping the reſt of the men under 
deck ; by which means they brought her off ſafe to the fleet. ; 
Oux army in Ireland, tho' much diminiſhed by ſickneſs, and haraſſed 
by hard duty, continued their reſolution to march into the enemy's 
quarters, where they reduced Roſs with little oppoſition : Goran alſo 
was ſurrendered to them, together with the officers of that place, by the 
ſoldiers of the gariſon, upon promiſe of quarter for themſelves ; their 
officers being delivered at diſcretion, were ſhot to death. - 'The next town 
they beſieged was Kilkenny, where there was a ſtrong caſtle, and the 
wa of the town were indifferent good : having erected a battery on 
the eaſt ſide of the wall, our artillery fired upon it for a whole day with- 
out making any conſiderable breach; on the other ſide our men were 
much annoyed by the enemy's ſhot from the walls and caſtle. But the 
gariſon being admoniſhed by the examples made of their friends at Tredah 
and Wexford, thought fit to ſurrender the town timely, upon ſuch con- 
ditions as they could obtain, which was done accordingly. Youghall, 
Cork, and Kinſale were delivered to the forces of the parliament, by the 
contrivance of ſome officers and well-aftected perſons in thoſe places; 
and thereupon the lieutenant-general ſent a detachment under the com- 
mand of the lord Broghil to their aſſiſtance, in caſe any thing ſhould be 
attempted by Inchequin, or any other, to their diſturbance ; whilſt he 
with the reſt of the army marched towards Clonmel. Being upon his 
march thither, he was met by the corporation of Feather, with a tender 
of their ſubmiſſion, wherewith the licutenant-general was fo fatisfied, 
the army being far advanced into the enemy's quarters, and having no 
place of refreſhment, that he promiſed to maintain them in the enjoy- 
ment of their privileges. Having left our fick men here, he marched and 
fat down before Clonmel, one fide of which was ſecured by a river, and 
the reft of the town encompaſſed with a wall that was well furniſhed with 
men to defend it. Our guns having made a breach in the wall, a de- 
tachment of our men was ordered to ſtorm ; but the enemy by the 
means of ſome houfes that ftood near, and earth-works caft up within 
the wall, made good their breach till night parted the diſpute, when the 
enemy perceiving ours reſolved to reduce the place, beat a parley, and 
ſent out commiſſioners to treat. Articles were agreed and ſigned 1 
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ſides, whereby it was concluded, that the town, with all the arms and am- 
munition therein, ſhould be delivered up the next morning, to ſuch of 
our forces as ſhould be appointed to receive the ſame. ' After this agreement 
was made and ſigned, the general 'was informed, that colonel Hugh 
O Neal, governour of the place, with all the garifon, had marched out 
at the beginning of the night towards Waterford, before the com- 
miſſioners came out to treat. It ſomething troubled the commanders 
to be thus over-reached ; but conditions being granted, they thought it 
their duty to keep them with the town. Dungarvan and Carrick were 
next reduced, where colonel Reynolds being left with his regiment of 
horſe, the lieutenant- general with the army marched towards the coun 
of Waterford. Theenemy having obſerved ours marching on the other 
fide of the river, took that advantage to draw together a confiderable 
body of horſe and foot, with which they marched with all diligence to 
Carrick, and ſtormed it, not at all doubting to carry the place, wherein 
there was nothing but horſe, armed only with ſwords and piſtols, to de- 
fend a wall of great compaſs. Yet did our men manage their defence ſo 

well, making uſe of ſtones and whatſoever might be ſerviceable to them, 
that the enemy was beaten off with loſs; ſo that tho' forces were ſent 
from the army to relieve their friends upon the firſt notice of their danger, 
yet they found the work done at their arrival. | 

Tux army began now to prepare for the ſiege of Waterford, but by the 
hard ſervice of this winter, and other accidents,' being much diminiſhed, 
and thoſe that remained being but in a fickly condition, it was thought fit 
to ſend orders to Dublin, requiring the forces there, who were in better 
health, to march towards Wexford, in order to reinforce the army before 
Waterford. The lord Inchequin, who had notice of their march, hav- 
ing formed a body of two thouſand five hundred horſe, and ſome foot, 
reſolved to fall upon them, which he did between Arclo and Wexford, 
our forces not amounting to more than fifteen hundred foot, and five 
hundred horſe. The enemy charged our horſe with ſuch fi 


ury and num- 


bers, that they were forced to retreat to their foot; after which falling 
upon our foot, they obliged them to retire to the rocks that were on the 
ſhore. in great diſorder : but ſome of our horſe, with part of our foot, 
rallying again, charged a body of their horſe with ſuch vigour, that they 
broke them, and killed many of them, amongſt whom were divers con- 
fiderable perſons ; which ſo diſcouraged the reſt, that tho they were the 
choiceſt of the enemy's men, and many of ours ſo diſtempered with the 
flux, that they were forced to fight with their breeches down, yet durſt 
they not make any farther attempt againſt them, but drew off and per- 
mitted ours to * their * rendezvous, hears any farther 
interruption. By which it eminently a ed of what importance it is 
towards the obtaining ſucceſs, to fight © the cauſe of our country; for 
theſe very men, as long as they were engaged with us, performed 
wonders againſt the rebels; and now being engaged with them, were 
almoſt as caſily overcome, as they had beaten the Iriſh before: and this 
was ſo viſible even to the Iriſh themſelves, that ſome time after at a con- 
ſultation of the chief officers of Leinſter, where it was debated what 
courſe to take, in order to deſtroy our army, ſome adviſing to draw into 
a body and fight us, others to betake themſelves to the woods and bogs, 
and from thence to break our forces by parties; the lord of Glanmaleiro 
aſſured them of a way, which, if taken, would certainly effect it, and 
that was to induce us to make peace with them; for, ſaid he, they 3 

1 3 ſucceſsful 
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ſucceſsful army, and our men are diſpirited, and not likely to get any 
thing by fighting with them ; and to weary them out by our ſurprizes 
and depredations is impoſſible, as long as the way from England is open 
for their ſupplies ; but the other way propoſed will infallibly ruin them : 
for did not our anceſtors by the ſame means render the conqueſts of queen 
Elizabeth fruitleſs to England ? And have we not thereby ruined the carl 
of Ormond and Inchequin already, who having been always ſucceſsful 
when againſt us, have been famous for nothing ſince their conjunction 
with us, but the loſſes and repulſes which they have ſuſtained ? So that 
if we can perſwade this army to make a truce or'league with us, they will 
become as unfortunate as the former. 7 
Wulst the lieutenant-general was making preparations for the ſiege 

of Waterford, a letter was brought to him from the parliament, re- 
quiring his attendance in England : in order to which he left the com- 
mand of the army with commiſſary-general Ireton, to carry on the re- 
maining part of the work; going himſelf to viſit thoſe places in Munſter 
which had lately ſubmitted to the parliament, with intention to ſettle the 
Civil as well as military affairs of that province. To this end, he im- 
powered John Coke, Eſq; to be chief juſtice of Munſter ; and havin 
accompliſhed ſuch things as he deſigned, embarked for England, — 
ſoon after landed at Briſtol. In the mean time the treaty between prince 
Charles and the preſbyterian party in Scotland haſtening towards a con- 
cluſion, the forces which they had raiſed by the encouragement of our 
army, after they had reſcued them from the power of the Hamiltonian 
party, fell upon Montroſe, killed many of his men, and took him, with 
divers other officers, priſoners, and amongſt them major-general Hurry, 
and captain Spotiſwood, who was faid to have been concerned in the 
aſſaſſination of doctor Doriflaus our agent in Holland. They were all three 
condemned to death, and hanged ; Montroſe being =. to the place of 
execution in an ignominious manner, with the declarations iſſued out 
him for the king tied about his neck, where he was executed on a gibbet 
of thirty foot high. His quarters were placed upon the gate through 
which their king was to pals at his coming to Edinburgh, which could 
not but move his indignation, if he had the leaſt ſenſe of honour, becauſe 
he had acted by his commiſſion, and in order to veſt him with that abſo- 
lute and uncontroulable power which kings think to be moſt for their ad- 
vantage: but the king being inſtructed with other maxims, ſtruck up the 
bargain with the preſpyterians, and engaged to take the covenant, where- 
upon they cried him up for a great convert, 

Som ſycophants in the Engliſh parliament, a race of men never 
wanting in great councils, preſſed earneſtly for ſettling two thouſand 
five hundred pounds a year upon the lieutenant-general, according to 
a vote formerly paſſed in the houſe ; or that it might at leaſt be read 
once or twice before his arrival at Weſtminſter, he being then upon his 
way from Briſtol, Upon this motion I took the liberty to acquaint the 
houſe, that tho' I would not oppoſe that motion, yet it was but reaſon- 
able to make good their promiſes alſo, to perſons that had ſerved them 
uſefully in their former occaſions, defiring them to remember the paſt 
ſervices of thoſe that they knew continued till to be faithful to them, 
tho not then in actual employment; and particularly not to forget the im- 
portant ſervices of major- general Skippon, nor the vote they 8 
to ſettle one thouſand pounds a year upon him, which hitherto had been 
inſignificant to him. Upon this motion the parliament ordered _— | 
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ſaid ſum ſhould be paid yearly to him out of the receipt at Gold- ſmiths- 
hall, till fo much ſhould be ſettled upon him out of the forfeited lands 
in Ireland, by act of parliament. In conſideration of this piece of 
juſtice, the major-general did me ever after the honour to call me his real 
friend. F . 

AnD now the parliament, being deſirous to let the people ſee, that 
they deſigned not to perpetuate themſelves after ny ſhould be able to 
make a compleat ſettlement of affairs, and provide for the ſecurity of 
the nation, from enemies both abroad and at home, whom they had yet 
m great numbers to contend with, reſolved that the houſe would upon 
every Wedneſday turn themſelves into a grand committee, to debate con- 
cerning the manner of afſembling, and power of future ſucceſſive parlla- 
ments; the number of perſons to be appointed to ſerve for each county, 
that the nation might be more equally repreſented than hitherto had been 

ctiſed; and touching the qualifications of the electors as well as thoſe to 
bo decied: which order was conſtantly obſerved, and conſiderable pro- 
greſs from time to time made therein. br 

Tux lieutenant-general being arrived, and having reſumed his place in 
the houſe, the parliament ordered their ſpeaker to give him thanks in their 
name, for the ſervices he had done for the common- wealth in the nation 
of Ireland. And now the council of ſtate concluding it highly neceſſary 
to make ſome preparations againſt the ſtorm which threatened us from 
the north, and knowing that the ſatisfaction of theif general was of great 
importance to that ſervice, deſired the lord Fairfax, to declare his reſolu- 
tion concerning the ſame, who after a day or two's conſideration, at the 
inſtigation chiefly (as was thought) of. his wife, upon whom the preſby- 
terian clergy had no ſmall influence, ſeemed unwilling to march into 
Scotland ; but declared, that in caſe the Scots ſhould attempt to invade 
England, he would be ready to lay down his life in oppoſing them. We 
laboured to perſwade him of the reaſonableneſs and juſtice of our reſolu- 
tion to march into Scotland, they having already declared themſelves our 
enemies, and by publick proteſtation bound themſelves to impoſe that go- 
vernment upon us, which we had found neceſſary to aboliſh ; and to that 
end had made their terms with prince Charles, waiting only an opportu- 
nity, as ſoon as they had ſtrengthened themſelves by foreign affiſtance, 
which they expected, to put their defign in execution, after we ſhould 
be reduced to great difficulties, incident to the keeping up of an army in 
expectation of being ifivaded by them; aſſuring him, that we thought 
ourſelves indiſpenſably obliged in duty to our country, and as we tendered 
the peace and proſperity of it, as well as to prevent the effuſion of the 
blood of thoſe who had been, and we 8 upon better information, 
would be our friends, to march into Scotland, and either to underſtand 
from them that they are our friends, or to endeavour to make them ſo; 
chuſing rather to make that country the ſeat of the war than our own.” But 
the lord Fairfax was unwilling to alter his reſolution, in conſideration of 
any thing that could be faid. Upon this lieutenant-general Cromwell 
preſſed, that notwithſtanding the ' unwillingneſs of the lord Fairfax to 
command upon this occaſion, they would yet continue him to be general 
of the army ; profefling for himſelf, that he would rather chuſe to ſerve 
under him in his poſt, than to command the greateſt army in Europe. 
But the council of ſtate not approving that advice, appointed a committee 
of ſome of themſelves to confer farther with the general, in order to his 
ſatisfaction. This committee was appointed upon the motion of the lieu- 
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tenant- general, who. acted his part ſo to the life, that I really thought 
him in earneſt; which obliged me to ſtep to him, as he was withdrawing 
with the reſt of the committee out of . council- chamber, and to de- 
ſire him, that he would not in compliment and humility obſtruct the 
ſervice of the nation by his refuſal; but the conſequence made it ſuf- 
ficiently evident, that he had no ſuch intention. The committee having 
ſpent ſome time in debate with the lord Fairfax, without any ſucceſs, re- 
turned to the council of ſtate, whereupon they ordered the report of this 
affair to be made to the parliament. Which being done, and ſome of the 
general's friends informing them, that tho' he had ſhewed ſome unwil- 
lingneſs to be employed in the expedition himſelf, yet being more un- 
willing to hinder the undertaking of it by another, he had ſent his 
ſecretary, who attended at the door, to ſurrender his commiſſion, if they 
thought fit to receive it ; the ſecretary was called in, and delivered the 
commiſſion, which the parliament having received, they proceeded to 
ſettle an annual revenue of five thouſand pounds upon the ford Fairfax, in 
conſideration of his former ſervices, and then voted lieutenant-general 
Cromwell to be captain-general of all their land forces, ordering a com- 
miſſion forthwith to be drawn up to that effect, and referred to the 
council of ſtate to haſten the preparations for the northern expedition. 
A little after, as I fat in the houſe near general Cromwell, he told me, 
that having obſerved an alteration in my looks and carriage towards him, 
he apprehended that I had entertained ſome ſuſpicions of him ; and that 
being perſwaded of the tendency of the deſigns of us both to the ad- 
vancement of the publick ſervice, he defired that a meeting might be ap- 
pointed, wherein we might with freedom diſcoyer the grounds of our 
miſtakes and miſapprehenſions, and create a good underſtanding between 
us for the future. I anſwered, that he had diſcovered in me what I had 
never perceived in myſelf ; and that if I troubled him not ſo frequently as 
formerly, it was either becauſe I was conſcious of that weight of buſineſs 
that lay upon him, or that I had nothing to importune him withal, upon 
my own or any other account; yet ſince he was pleaſed to do me the 
honour to defire a free converſation with me, I aſſured him of my readi- 
neſs therein. Whereupon we reſolved to meet that afternoon in the 
council of ſtate, and from thence to withdraw to a private room, which 
we did accordingly in the queen's guard-chamber, where he endeavoured 
to perſwade me of the neceſſity incumbent upon him, to do ſeveral things 
that appeared extraordinary in the judgment of ſome men, who in oppo- 
ſition to him took ſuch courſes as would bring ruin upon themſelves, as 
well as him and the publick cauſe, affirming his intentions to be directed 
entirely to the good of the 1 le, and profeſſing his readineſs to ſacrifice 
his life in their ſervice. I freely acknowledged my former diſſatisfaction 
with him and the reſt of the army, when they were in treaty with the 
king, whom I looked upon as the only obſtruction to the ſettlement of 
the nation; and with their actions at the rendezvous at Ware, where 
they ſhot a ſoldier to death, and impriſoned divers others upon the ac- 
count of that treaty, which I conceived to have been done without 
authority, and for ſiniſter ends: yet fince they had manifeſted themſelves 
convinced of thoſe errors, and declared their adherence to the common- 
wealth, tho' too partial a hand was carried, both by the parliament and 
themſelves, in diſtribution of preferments and gratuities, and too much 
ſeverity exerciſed againſt ſome who had 3 been their friends, and 
as I hoped would be ſo ſtill, with other things that I could not entirely 


approve, 
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approve, I was contented patiently to wait for the Sem ent of thoſe 
d things which I expected, till they had overcome the difficulties they 
now laboured under, and ſuppreſſed their enemies that appeared both at 
home and abroad againſt x 57 hoping that then their principles and 
Intereſt would lead them to do what was moſt agreeable to the conſtitu- 
tion of a common-wealth, and the good of mankind. He owned my 
diſſatisfaction with the army, whilſt they were in treaty with the king, 
to be founded upon good reaſons, and excuſed the execution done upon 
the ſoldier at the rendezvous, as abſolutely neceſſary to keep things from 
falling into confuſion ; which muſt have enſued upon that diviſion, if it 
had not been timely prevented. He profeſſed to defire nothing more than 
that the government of the nation might be ſettled in a free and equal 
common-wealth, acknowledging that there was no other probable means 
to keep out the old family and government from returning upon us; de- 
claring, that he looked upon the defign of the Lord in this day to be the 
freeing of his people from every burden, and that he was now accom- 
pliſhing what was propheſied in the 110th pſalm; from the conſideration of 
which he was often encouraged to attend the effeCting thoſe ends, ſpend- 
ing at leaſt an hour in the expoſition of that pſalm ; adding to this, that 
it was his intention to contribute the utmoſt of his endeavours to make a 
thorough reformation of the clergy and law : but, faid he, the ſons of 
Zerviah are yet too ſtrong for us; and we cannot mention the reformation 
of the law, but they preſently cry out, © We defign to deſtroy propriety :” 
whereas the law, as it is now conſtituted, ſerves only to maintain the 
lawyers, and to encourage the rich to oppreſs the poor ; affirming that 
Mr. Coke, then juſtice of Ireland, by proceeding in a ſummary and ex- 
peditious way, determined more cauſes in a week, than Weſtminſter-hall 
in a year; laying farther, that Ireland was as a clean paper in that particular, 
and capable of being governed by ſuch laws as ſhould be found moſt 
agreeable to juſtice ; which may be ſo impartially adminiſtered, as to be 
a. good precedent even to England itſelf; where when they once per- 
ceive propriety preſerved at an eaſy and cheap rate in Ireland, they will 
never permit themſelves to be ſo cheated and abuſed as now they are. 
Atlaſt he fell into the conſideration of the military government of Ireland, 
complaining that the whole weight of it lay upon major-general Ireton ; 
and that if he ſhould by death or any other accident be removed from 
that tation, the conduct of that part would probably fall into the hands 
of ſuch men, as either by rl rod intereſt, were not proper for that 
_ truſt, and of whom he had no certain aſſurance. He hereſy propoſed 
that ſome perſon of reputation and known fidelity might be ſent over to 
command the horſe there, and to aſſiſt the major-general in the ſervice of 
the publick, that employment being next in order to his own, defiring 
me to propoſe one whom I thought ſufficiently qualified for that ſtation. 
I told him, that in 'my opinion a fitter man could not be found than 
colonel Algernon Sidney ; but he excepted againſt him by reaſon of his 
relation to ſome who were in the king's intereſt, propofing colonel Norton 
and colonel] Hammond, yet making objections againſt them at the ſame 
time : that againſt colonel Hammond I remember was, that by his late 
deportment with relation to the king, he had fo diſobliged the army, that 
he apprehended he 'would not be acceptable to them. After this he 
entered upon a large commendation of the country, and preſſed me ear- 
neſtly to think of ſome perſon capable of that employment. By this time 
I perceived ſomething of his intentions concerning me ; but the = 
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dition of my affairs was ſuch, having lately married, and by purchaſing 
ſome lands contracted a great debt, that I reſolved not to accept of 
It. | | | 
Tux time for the general's departure for the expedition of Scotland draw- 
ing near, he moved the council of ſtate, that ſince they had employed 
him about a work which would require all his care, they would be pleaſed 
to eaſe him of the affairs of Ireland; which they refuſing to do, he then 
moved, that they would at leaſt ſend over ſome commiſſioners for the 
management of the civil affairs, aſſuring them alſo that the military being 
more than major-general Ireton could poflibly carry on, without the 
aſſiſtance of ſome general-officer to command the horſe, which employ- 
ment was become vacant by the death of the brave lieutenant-general 
Jones, it was abſolutely neceſſary to commiſſionate ſome perſon of worth 
to that employment, and to authorize him to be one of their commiſſiqners 
for the civil government; telling them, that he had endeavoured to find 
out a perſon proper for that ſervice, and to that end had conſulted with 
one there preſent, defiring him to recommend one fit for the fame; 
but that neither of them had propoſed any that he could approve ſo well 
as the perſon himſelf, and therefore moved that he might be appointed to 
that employment; acquainting them, that tho' he himſelf was impowered 
by virtue of his commiſſion from the parliament, to nominate the lieutenant- 
general of the horſe, yet hecauſe the gentleman he propoſed, upon which 
he named me, was a member of parliament, and of the council of ſtate, he 
deſired for the better ſecuring the obedience of the army to me, that the 
parliament might be moved to nominate and appoint me to that charge. I 
endeavoured as well as I could to make the council ſenſible of my unfitneſs 
for an employment of ſo great importance, acquainting them, that upon the 
general'sdefire Thad recommended one to him of ſuch abilities, as I doubted 
not they would judge better qualified for it than my ſelf, who beſides my 
want of experience ſufficient for that ſervice, was ſo incumbred with debts 
and engagements at that time, that I could not poſſibly undertake it with- 
out hazarding the ruin of my family and eſtate. But the council refuſed 
to allow my excuſe, which indeed was real and unfeigned; telling me, 
that it would be more proper to repreſent thoſe things to the parliament, 
when the report ſhould be made to them from the council; which was 
agreed upon to this effect; . That the houſe ſhould be moved to appoint 
me lieutenant-general of the horſe in Ireland ; and that general Cromwell, 
major-general Ireton, my ſelf, colonel John Jones, and major Richard 
Salloway, or any three of us, ſhould be authorized by act of parliament to 
be commiſſioners for the adminiſtration of the civil affairs in that nation. 
The news of this tranſaction was unwelcome to ſome of my neareſt relati- 
ons and beſt friends, not only for the reaſons above-mentioned, but upon 
ſuſpicion that this opportunity was taken by the general to remove me out 
of the way, leſt I ſhould prove an obſtruction to his deſigns. But I could 
not think myſelf fo alien and therefore could not concur with 
them in that opinion. Yet I endeavoured to clear myſelf of this employ- 
ment, and knowing that this affair was carried on chiefly by the general's 
influence, I applied my ſelf to him, acquainting him with my preſent 
circumſtances, and aſſuring him that it was altogether inconvenient, and 
might prove very prejudicial to me. He replied, that mens private affairs 
mult give place to thoſe of the publick; that he had ſeriouſly conſidered 
the matter, and that he could not find a perſon fo fit for thoſe employ- 
ments as my ſelf, deſiring me therefore to acquieſce. It was not many 
| | days 
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days before the council of ſtate made their _ of this affair to the par- 
| liament, where I again preſſed the reaſons I had uſed before to the council 
with as much earneſtneſs as I could: but they would not hearken to me, 
and without any debate, preſently concurred, with the council therein, 
with the addition only of Mr. John Weaver, a member of the houſe, 
to be one of the commiſſioners appointed to manage. the civil govern- 
ment. 5 

In the mean time our army proceeded ſucceſsfully in Ireland, where 
they reduced Waterford after a ſiege of ſome weeks; which = the 
enemy had conſiderably fortified: but their proviſions failing were 
forced to ſurrender it upon articles. During this ſiege the army was ſup- 
plied with all neceſſaries by ſome of our —_ that came into the harbour to 
that end. After the reduction of Waterford a detachment was made 
from our army to beſiege Duncannon, a place of conſiderable ſtrength, 
having ſeven hundred men within to defend it, tho one third of their num- 
ber had been ſufficient for that purpoſe. This or ſome other cauſe pro- 
duced the plague amongſt them, which leſſened their number, and made 
their proviſions to hold out the longer: yet at laſt they were conſtrained 
to deliver up the place with all the arms and ammunition to our men. 
The lord of Eſmond had been governour of this place for the Engliſh at 
the beginning of the war, and held it out for the ſpace of fix or ſeven © 
months againſt the rebels, of whom he killed great numbers before it 
during the fiege that he ſuſtained; but being driven to great extremities, 
he was obliged to ſurrender it to them; which went ſo near the gallant- 
old gentleman's heart, . that he ſoon after departed this life. 

THe next place our army attempted was Carlo, an inland gariſon, 
diſtant from Dublin about thirty miles, and lying upon the river Barrow. 
The place was eſteemed by the enemy to be of great importance, and 
23 fortified by them with divers works; beſides, it had a ſmall caſtle 
at the foot of the bridge, and a river running under the walls of -the 
caſtle. The country beyond it were alſo their friends, and furniſhed 
them with proviſions in great abundance. To prevent which, major- 
general Ireton found it neceſſary to employ the principal part of his forces 

on the other fide of the river Barrow; yet by what means to ſecure a 
communication between the two ug of ps army, was a great difficulty, 
they having neither boats nor caſks ſufficient for that purpoſe. In the 
end they fell upon this expedient, to bring together great quantities of 
the biggeſt reeds, and tying .them up in many little bundles with ſmall 
cords, they faſtned them to two cables that were fixed in the ground on 
each fide of the river, at the diſtance of about eight or ten yards from each 
other : theſe being covered with wattles, bore troops of horſe and companies 
of foot as well as a bridge arched with ſtone. 

WuiLsT theſe things were doing, moſt of the earl of Ormond's forces 
retired into Connaught, and thoſe of the lord Muſkerry into Kerry: the 
lord Caſtlehaven alſo, after he had fired moſt of the ſmall caſtles in Leinſter 
and Munſter, marched out of thoſe parts. 8 

Bur the enemy which moſt threatned the diſturbance of the parliament, 
was that of Scotland, where all intereſts were united in * to the 
preſent authority in England. They had alſo many who favoured their 
deſign in our nation, as well preſbyterians as cavaliers: the former of theſe 
were moſt bold and active, upon — ption of more favour in caſe of ill 
ſucceſs. The parliament being ſenſible of theſe things, publiſhed a de- 
claration, ſhewing, that they had - _ to impoſe upon the nation of 
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eſtabliſhment which they had choſen: that it evidently appeared that the 
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Scotland any thing contrary to their inclinations: that they would leave 
them to chooſe what government they thought moſt convenient for them- 
ſelves, provided they would ſuffer the Engliſh nation to live under that 


Scots were acted by a ſpirit of domination and rule; and that nothing 
might be wanting to compel us to ſubmit to their impolitions, they had 
eſpouſed the intereſts of that family, which they themſelves had declared 
uilty of much precious blood, and reſolved to force the ſame upon 
gland: that theſe and other things there mentioned had obliged them to 
ſend an army into Scotland for their own preſervation, and to keep the 
Scots from deſtroying themſelves, which they were about todo; reſolving 
notwithſtanding to extend all poſſible favour to ſuch as were ſeduced 
through weakneſs, and mifled by the malice of others. After this 
general Cromwell haſtned to the army, which conſiſted of about my 
thouſand horſe and foot, where having removed a colonel or two, wi 
ſome inferiour officers, who were unwilling to be employed in that ſervice, 
and made up a regiment for colonel Monk, with fix companies out of Sr. 
Arthur Haſterig's 
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s, and fix out of colonel Fenwick's regiment, he marched 
into Scotland without any oppoſition, moſt of the people being fled from 
their habitations towards Edinburgh, whither all the enemy's ſtrength 


was drawn together. The Engliſh army drew up within fight of the 


town, but the Scots would not hazard all by the deciſion of a battle, 
Hoping to tire us out with frequent fkirmiſhes and haraſſing our men, re- 
lying much upon the unſuitableneſs of the climate to our conſtitutions, 
eſpecially if they ſhould detain us in the field till winter. Their counſels 
ſucceeded according to their defires, and our army through hard duty, 
ſcarcity of proviſions, and the rigour of the ſeaſon, grew very ſickly, and 
diminiſhed daily, fo that they were neeeſſitated to draw off to receive ſup- 

ies from our ſhipping, which could not come nearer to them than Dun- 

r, diſtant from Edinburgh about twenty miles. The enemy obſerving 
our army to retire, followed them cloſe; and falling upon our rear-guard 
of horſe in the night, having the advantage of a clear moon, beat them 
up to our rear-guard of foot. Which alarm coming ſuddenly upon our 
men, put them into ſome diſorder; but a thick cloud interpoſing in 
that very moment, and intercepting the light of the moon for about an 
hour, our army took that opportunity to ſecure themſelves, and arrived 
without any further diſturbance at Dunbar, where having _g_ their 
heavy baggage and fick men, they deſigned to return into England. But 
the enemy, upon confidence of ſucceſs, had poſſeſſed themſelves of all the 
paſſes, having in their army about thirty thouſand horfe and foot, and 
ours being reduced to ten thouſand at the moſt. There was now no way 


left, but to yield themſelves ** i or to fight upon theſe unequal terms. 
In this extremity a couneil of war was — fir ranger it was 
agreed to fall upon the enemy the next morning, about an hour before 
day, and accordingly the ſeveral regiments were ordered to their reſpective 
— Upon the firſt ſhock our forlorn of horſe was ſome what diſordered 
y their lanciers; but two of our regiments of foot that were in the van 
behaved themſelves ſo well, that they not only ſuſtained the charge of the 
enemy's horſe, but beat thera back upon their own foot, and following 
them cloſe, forced both horſe and foot to retreat up the hill from whence 
they had attacked us. The body of the enemy's army finding their van- 
guard, which conſiſted of their choiceſt men, thus driven back upon 
them, began to ſhift for themſelves, which they did with ſuch — 
5 | | 
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and diſorder, that few of them ventured to look behind them till they 
arrived at Edinburgh, taking no care of their king, who made uſe of the 
the ſame means to ſecure himſelf as his new ſubjects had done. One party 
olf their horſe made a ſtand till ſome of ours came up to them, and then 
ran away after the reſt of their companions. Many were killed pon the 
place, and many more in the purſuit: all their baggage, ams, artillery and 
ammunition fell into the hands of our army: many alſo were taken and ſent 
ifoners into England. When the firſt news of this great victory was 
ht to London by Sir John Hipſley, it was my fortune, with others 

of the parliament, to be with the lord Fairfax at Hampton- court, who 
ſeemed much to rejoice at it. But the victory it ſelf was not more welcome 
to me than the contents of the general's letter to the parliament; wherein 
amongſt many other expreſſions favouring of a publick ſpirit, there was 
one to this effect; That ſeeing the Lord, upon this ſolemn appeal made to 
him by the Scots and us, had fo ſignally given judgment on our ſide, 
when all hopes of deliverance ſeemed to he cut off, it became us not to do 
his work negligently; and from thence took occaſion to put us in mind, 
not to content ourſelves with the name 5 a commonwealth, but to 
do real things for the common good, and not to permit any intereſt 
For their . advantage to prevail with us to the 57 Our 
army in Scotland having received ſome recruits, advanced toward Edinburgh; 


but the enemy being informed of their march, withdrew out of the town, 
and leaving krone gain in the caſtle, cexreared towers Sterling, The 
parliament being very careful to ſupply their armies with all things 
neceſſary, . E INK SR of hay to be bought up in Norfolk afid 
Suffolk, which they ſent by ſea to Scatland, it was abſolutely 
neceflary, for the Scots army had fo ſtrongly intrenched thernfelves by the 
advantage of a wood, that ours could not poſſibly attack them without 
great hazard; and they were furniſhed with proviſions from Fife and the 
adjacent parts, which are the moſt fruitful in that nation, by means of the 
bridge at Sterling: whereas our army, which lay encatnped near chem, had 
no other country from whence they might draw proviſions, but ſuch as ha4 
been already in the poſſeſſion of the enemy: be that, hay is nerally 

ſcarce in Scotland; and that a great part of our forces cot ad of tua 
OwREN Roe O Neal, who commanded the old northern Frith in Uter, 
that had been principally concerned in the tnaſſacre of the proteftatits, 
being dead, the popiſh biſkiop of Cloghar undertook the condutt of them. 
and being grown conſiderably ſtrong, neceſſitated Sir Charles Coote to 
draw his forces together to defend his quarters, which they defipned to 
invade, deſperately reſolving to put it to the iſſue of a battle. Their foot 
was more numerous than outs, but Sir Charles exceeded them in horſe. 
The diſpute was hot for ſome time; but at laſt the Irifh were beaten, 
tho' not without loſs on our fide: amongſt others colonel Fenwick, a 
brave and gallant man, was mortally wounded. The enemy's baggage 
and train of artillery was taken, tho' not many made priſoners, belfig for 
the moſt part put to the ſword, with the biſhop of Cloghar their general, 
Whoſe head was cut off and ſet upon one of che gates of London-derry. 
The news of this defeat being brought to thoſe in Carlo, who Had held 
out in hopes of relief from their friends in Ulſter, together with a great 
ſcarcity of proviſions in the place, befides the beating down of the little 
caſtle that ſtood at the foot of the bridge on the other fide of the river, 
which happened about the ſame time, ſo diſcouraged thoſe within, 2 
| | 
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they ſurrendred the place to the lord deputy Ireton upon articles; which 
he cauſed punctually to be executed, as his conſtant manner was. 
PunsvuAxr to the order of Rn, wy gs me lieutenant- 
general of the horſe in Ireland, general, as he was directed by the 
ſaid order, ſent me a commiſſion © 2 * end; which I received, and 
ve him an account of the reception, acquainting him alſo how ſenſible 
Tow of my want of experience to manage ſo weighty an employment; 
but that on the other hand I would not fail to endeavour to diſcharge my 
duty with the utmoſt fidelity. He replied, © That I might rely upon 
that God to carry me through the work, who had called me to it;” and 
in the cloſe of his letter recommended the procuring from the parliament 
a ſettlement upon Sir Hardreſs Waller of the inheritance of ſome lands 
which he then held by leaſe from the earl of Ormond, and for which 
he paid two hundred pounds annual rent, as a thing that might be 
5 the me to do before my departure for Ireland. I was afterwards 
nformed that Sir Hardreſs Waller had earneſtly ſolicited for this employ- 
ment of lieutenant-general of the horſe in Ireland, and that the general not 
thinking it convenient to entruſt him with, yet unwilling he ſhould 
know ſo much, perſuaded him to believe that the parliament had over nue 
him therein. 
Tux parliament then paſſed an act, conſtituting commiſſioners for mg 
adminiſtration of civil in Ireland, and — upon inſtructions of 
ſufficient latitude for them to act by, in particular to lay a tax on that 
nation not exceeding the ſum of thirty thouſand ds; to give order for 
the diſtribution of juſtice, as near to the rules of the law, as the neceſſity of 
the times would it; and to conſider of a method of proceeding in the 
courts of juſtice there, to be offered to the parliament for their approbation. 
The commiſſioners were thoſe that I mentioned before, only major Sallo- 
way deſiring to be excuſed from that ſervice, Mr. Miles Corbet, a member 
of 8 was inſerted in his room. 


| E ſuſpicions there were at this time that the preſbyterian party in 
| England, i cad ly thoſe about London, entertained a private correſpon- 
dence with 1 — in Scotland: where tho that nation had received 


a great blow at : Dunbar; yetit wasreſolvedthat their king ſhould be crowned 
upon his taking the ſolemn league and covenant, and obliging himſelf 
thereby to endeavour the extirpation of popery and e 1 This 
action was 8 with all the circumſtances and * tha could 
be uſed in the condition of their affairs. The nobility ſwore fidelity to 
him, and the marquis of Argile put the crown upon his head with his 
own hands. And now having a king like other nations, and a covenant- 
ing king too, they doubted not of ſucceſs under his conduct, preſuming 
this means moſt certainly to retrieve all their loſſes and reputation, But 

e parliament who had removed one king, was not frighted with the ſet- 
ting up of another, and therefore proceeded in the — of their 
affairs military and civil; and to that end ordered a thouſand pounds 
to be advanced to the commiſſioners of the civil affairs in Ireland, direct- 
ing them to receive alſo a thouſand pounds yearly. . They likewiſe gave 
orders for the payment of a tho aſand 1 pounds to me by way of advance 
upon my pay as lieutenant- general of the horſe, that I might be enabled 
to furniſh myſelf with tents, horſes, and other things neceſſary for that 
ſervice. The committee of Iriſh affairs raiſed alſo a troop conſiſting of a 
| hundred horſe to accompany me, and armed them with back, breaſt, 


head- 
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head-pieces, piſtols, and muſquetoons, with two months pay advanced. 
The lord-deputy Ireton's lady, daughter to general Cromwell, prepared 
to go over with us to her huſband, who had removed his head-quarters to 
Waterford, partly becauſe he thought that place moſt convenient for the 
ſervice, as the enemy then lay ; and partly from ſome diſguſt conceived 
againſt Dublin, where the inhabitants had extorted unreaſonable rates for 
their proviſions and other neceffaries ſold to our army at their arrival there 
for the relief of Ireland. Therefore reſolving to paſs through South- 
Wales, I haſtened out of town before the reſt of my company, in order 
to take leave of my friends in the weſt ; and from thence going to Gla- 
morganſhire, I ſtayed there with ſome relations of my wite, till the reſt 
of the company came down. | | | | 
Bx roxE I left the parliament, ſome differen 1 betw¾een the 
counteſs of Rutland and the lord Edward Ho of Eſcrick, colonel 
Gell, who was a great ſervant of the counteſs, informed major-general 
Harriſon, that the Ford Edward Howard being a member of parliament, 
and one of the committee of Haberdaſher's-hall, had taken divers bribes 
for the excuſing delinquents from ſequeſtration, and eafing them in their 
compoſitions ; and that in particular he had received a diamond hat-band, 
valued at eight hundred ms from one Mr. Compton of Suſſex ; con- 
cerning which he could not prevail with any to inform the parliament. 
Major-general Harriſon being a man of ſevere principles, and zealous for 
juſtice, . eſpecially againſt ſuch as betrayed the publick truſt repoſed in 
them, aſſured him, that if he could ſatisfy him that the fact was as he 
affirmed, he would not fail to inform the parliament of it: and upon 
ſatisfaction received from the colonel touching that matter, ſaid in parlia- 
ment, That tho the honour of every member was dear to him, and of 
that gentleman in particular, naming the lord Howard, becauſe he had fo 
_ openly owned the intereſt of the common-wealth, as to decline his 
ge, and to fit upon the foot of his election by the people; yet he 
| — juſtice before all other things, looking upon it to be the honour of 
the parliament, and the image of God upon them; that therefore he 
— yu refuſe to lay this matter before them, tho he was very deſirous 
that the ſaid lord might clear himſelf of the accuſation. The parliament 
baving received his information, referred the conſideration of the matter 
to a committee, where it was fully examined ; and notwithſtanding all 
the art of counſel learned in the law, who are very ſkilful at putting a good 
appearance * a bad cauſe, and all the friends the lord Howard could 
make, ſo juſt and equitable a ſpirit then governed, that the committee 
having repreſented the matter to the parliament as they foundit to be, 
they diſcharged him from being a member of parliament, ſent him to the 
Tower, and fined him ten thouſand pounds. Wife: t 
Azour the beginning of January the commiſſioners of parliament, the 
lady Ireton, and myſelf, met at Milford, in order to embark for Ireland, 
three men of war lying ready for us in the harbour, with ſeveral ſhips for 
the tranſportation of my troop, with our and horſes. We came to 
Milford on Saturday, and on Monday following, the lady Ireton and the 
commiſſioners ſet ſail with a fair wind, leaving the Guinea-frigate for 
me, and to be convoy to thoſe veſſels that were appointed to tranſport the 
horſe and other things, of which but one could be ready time enough to 
ſet fail with them, my troop being not yet muſtered, The next day Mr. 
Lort, by order of the committee of parliament, muſtered m , ſo 
P the afternoon ; and on T oc 
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day morning they being all embarked, we ſet fail, and tho' the weather 
proved very calm, we arrived the next day under the fort of Duncannon, 
near Waterford ; where I underſtood that the lady Ireton and the com- 
miſſioners had landed there the day before, and were gone to the lord 

IMMEDIATELY after my arrival I went to wait on the lord deputy 
Ireton, who was much ſurprized at my landing fo ſoon after the reſt of 
the company, and ordered good quarters to be aſſigned to my troop, that 
they might be refreſhed before they entered upon duty: for it was ob- 
ſerved, that the Engliſh horſes were not ſo fit for ſervice, till they had 
been ſeaſoned for ſome time with the air and proviſions of that country. 
Having received advice that the enemy was marched out of Connaug 
and Limerick towards our quarters in Munſter, he drew a party of horſe 
and foot out of their winter- „ to which they had been lately ſent, 
and with them endeavoured to find out the enemy ; who upon his advance 
retreated into their own quarters. 'The deputy being returned, was very 
careful to prepare all things that were neceſſary for the army, that they 
might be ready to march into the field early the next ſpring ; making 
proviſion of tents, arms, cloaths, and bread for the ſoldiers ; ſending 
cannon and ammunition of all forts up the Shannon towards Limerick, 
by veſſels provided to that end; that being the firſt place which he de- 
ſigned to attack the following year, having in his laſt march, by putting 
gariſons into Caſtle-Conel, Kilmallock, and other places, blocked them 
up in ſome meaſure. 2 

Tur commiſſioners of parliament, of whom the deputy was one, 

t a conſiderable time in debating and reſolving in what manner juſtice 
ſhould be adminiſtered for the preſent in each precinct, till the ſtate of 
affairs could be reduced into a more exact order; and accounting it moſt 
juſt, that thoſe who had the moſt immediate advantage by the war, 
ſhould bear the principal burden of it, they laid upon the nation of Ireland a 
tax — to their ability; for the raifing of which, together 
with the exciſe and cuſtoms that by our authority from the parliament 
we were impowered to impoſe, we appointed commiſſioners for the pre- 
cints of Dublin, Waterford, Cork, Clonmel, Kilkenny, and Ulſter, 
who were to proceed according to ſuch rules, as they ſhould receive from 
time to time from the parliament's commiſſioners. The governour of 
each precin& was appointed one of the commiſſioners of that precinct, 
colonel Hewetſon being for Dublin, Sir Charles Coote and colonel Ve- 
nables for Ulſter, colonel Daniel Axtel for Kilkenny, colonel Zanchey 
for Clonmel, colonel Phaier for the county of Cork, and colonel Laurence 
for the county of Waterford : they appointed colonel Thomas Herbert and 
colonel Markham to be inſpectors over the reſt, and to go from place to 
place to fee that their inſtructions were put in execution. Commiſſioners 
were alſo appointed in the ſeveral precincts, for the more equal diſtribu- 
tion of juſtice ; and a proclamation was publiſhed, forbidding the killing 
of lambs or calves for the year next enfuing, that the country might re- 
cover a ftack again, which had been ſo exhauſted by the wars, that 
many of the natives who had committed all manner of waſte upon the 
poſſeſfions of the Engliſh, were driven to fuch extremities that they 
ſtarved with hunger; and I have been informed by perſons deſerving 
credit, that the ſame. calamity fell upon them even in the firſt year of 
tha rebellion, through the depredations of the Iriſh ; and that they 
roaſted men, and cat them, to ſupply their neceffities, In conjunction 
| I 1 with 
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with this evil, they were alſo afflicted with the plague, which was ſup- 
ſed to have been brought amongſt them by a from Spain, and 
Lond to Galway, from whence the infection ſpread itſelf through moſt 
parts of the country, and amongſt others had reached Waterford, where 
ſeveral died of it, and particularly a kinſwoman of mine, who having 
been driven out of Ireland with her huſband and children at the breaking 
out of the rebellion, took the opportunity to return thither with me, and 
died there, with one of her children, very ſuddenly, having dined with 
me the day before. The ſpring approaching, we removed to Kilkenny, 
that place lying moſt convenient for the diſtribution of tents, cloaths, 
and all other things neceſſary for the uſe of the army: it was alſo near 
the enemy's quarters, and thereby thought moſt proper to favour any 
attempt againſt them from thence. Colonel Reynolds, who returned 
from England with us, being made commiſſary-general of the horſe in 
Ireland, was ſent with a party into the King and Queen's county, and 
put a gariſon into Marriborough, appointing major Owen to be governour 
of the place. At his return, it was agreed that a detachment from 
Nenagh, where colonel Abbot commanded, another from Caſhil and 
thoſe parts, and a third from Kilkenny, ſhould march from their re- 
ſpective gariſons, and to contrive It ſo as to fall upon the quarters of colo- 
nel Fitzpatrick at the fame time, which were advantageouſly ſituated, 
encompaſſed with woods and bogs, and inacceſſible, except by three very 
narrow and difficult ways, by which they were ordered to attack him 
ſeparately. This enterprize was ſo well effected, that the place was taken, 
with many of the enemy's horſe, beſides a great number of men killed 
or made priſoners. At this time it happened that colonel Axtell, than 
whom no man was better acquainted with the country of Ireland, was 
accuſed for not performing ſome conditions ſaid to have been promiſed to 
the enemy, who pretended that after they had ſurrendered upon aſſurance 
of mercy, they were all * to the ſword, except a few that made their 
eſcape. The colonel endeavoured to prove, that no conditions had been 
granted; that they were taken by force, and that they who had ſhewed 
no mercy, could not deſerve to receive any. Tho' the proof was not 
clear that he had promiſed them their lives, yet becauſe it appeared 
that ſome of the ſoldiers had thrown out ſome expreſſions tending that 
way to the enemy, the deputy was ſo great a friend to juſtice, even where 
an enemy was concerned, that tho colonel Axtell was a perſon extraor- 
dinarily qualified for the ſervice of that conjuncture; he, together with 
the council of war, at which the commiſſioners of the parliament were 
alſo preſent, ſuſpended him from his employment. 

Taz lord Broghil, who had conceived great hopes of obtaining the 
command of the horſe, or at leaſt to be made a general officer, well 
knowing his own merit, and thereupon thinking himſelf neglected, made 
his complaint to the deputy in a letter directed to him, and ſent unſealed 
in another to adjutant-general Allen ; wherein enumerating the ſervices 
he had done, the loſſes he had ſuſtained, and the ſlender encouragements 
he had received, he declared his reſolution not to obey the commands of 
any other but of general Cromwell and him. In anſwer to this, the 
deputy by another letter acquainted him, that he was ſorry to find fach a 
{pirit in him; and particularly, that he ſhould diſcover it at ſuch a time, 
when the feaſon for action was drawing on, defiring him to come to the 
head-quarters, that they might confer touching this matter. At 
his coming, the deputy conſulted with the commiſſionets what on 
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take in this affair. I excuſed myſelf to them from giving my advice, 
(his N objection being againſt me) telling them, I was convinced 


that he had ſome ground for his diſſatisfaction, by reaſon of his intereſt 
and experience in he country; I being in thoſe reſpects much inferior to 
him, and ſhould not have had the confidence to have undertaken the em- 
ployment I poſſeſſed, but in pure obedience to thoſe who were in autho- 
rity. The deputy aſſured me, that they were abundantly ſatisfied with 
the clearneſs of my proceeding, and no leſs of my abilities to diſcharge 
the truſt repoſed in me, and to perform the duties of my I 
of which he was pleaſed to ſay, I had given ſufficient demonſtration, as 
well as of a conſtant and hearty affection to the publick intereſt. In con- 
cluſion, the debate concerning the lord Broghill was brought to this 
ueſtion ; Whether he ſhould be wholly laid aſide, or whether ſomething 
could be done in order to content him for the preſent, by conferring upon 
him ſome office of profit, and the title of a general officer. The latter 
wm * upon, and he declared lieutenant- general of the ordinance in 
eland. | 

Tux commiſſioners having ſettled affairs as well as they could, and 
finding the deputy to be em loyed in making all neceſſary preparations 
for the enſuing ſervice, took that opportunity to go to regulate affairs at 
Dublin, where after they had diſpatched the publick buſineſs, in which 
they ſpent about a week, and provided 2 to receive their families 
when they ſhould arrive from England, they returned to Kilkenny. The 
enemy, who had a party of horſe in thoſe parts, had deſigned to ſurprize 
them in their way to Dublin, and again in their return to us; but finding 
them attended by a ſtrong guard, they durſt not venture to attempt it. 
Tux enemy's forces being retreated into Connaught, which province 
was covered by the Shannon, and keeping ſtrong guards upon the bridges 
and fords of that river, the reduction of Limerick could not well be ex- 
pected till we had blocked them up on both fides. In order to which it 
was reſolved, that Sir Charles Coote, who had with him between four 
and five thouſand horſe and foot, ſhould march into Connaught by the 
way of Ballyſhannon, a paſſage on the other fide of Ulſter, not far 
diſtant from the ſea ; and commiſſary-general Reynolds was ſent with his 
regiment of horſe to his aſſiſtance. x 

Colonel Axtell and ſome others about this time going for England, were 
taken by a pyrate belonging to Scilly, whither they were all carried 
priſoners”: the Iriſh who were many in the iſland, againſt whom colonel 
Axtell had been very active, and who had heard of the charge lately ex- 
hibited againſt him, preſſed hard for the taking away his life. But upon 
conſideration of the preparations making by the parliament to ſend a fleet 
with ſoldiers to reduce that iſland, it was not thought convenient to at- 
2 any thing againſt him, tho they had a ſtrong inclination to it, 
for tear of an exemplary retaliation. 

In the mean time the parliament ſent a fleet with ſome land forces to 
reduce the iſle of - Jerſey, with the caſtle, which was kept by Sir Philip 
Carteret for Prince Charles. Colonel Haines who commanded them, met 
with ſome oppoſition at his landing ; but having brought his men a-ſhore, 
the iſland generally ſubmitted to the parliament. The caſtle having 
made ſome reſiſtance, was ſoon after ſurrendered alſo. 1 

Tux affairs of the common- wealth being thus ſucceſsful, and their au- 
thority en by the applications of agents and ambaſſadors from 
foreign nations to them, it was reſolved to ſend ſome miniſters abroad to 
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entertain a good corre ſpondence with our neighbours, and to preſerve the 
intereſts of che kabel of this nation in thoſe parts. To that effect, the 
lord chief juſtice St. Johns was diſpatched, with the character of am- 
baſſador extraordinary to the ſtates of the United Netherlands, with whom 

Mr. Walter Strickland, our reſident there, was joined in commiſſion; 
and to prevent ſuch another attempt as had been made 7 7 our former 
agent, forty gentlemen were appointed to attend him for is ſecurity and 
. honour, ten thouſand pounds being delivered to the lord ambaſſador's 
\ ſteward: for the expence of the embaſſy. Yet this 2 equipage was 
not ſufficient to prevent a publick affront which was offered him by prince 
Edward, one of the Palatine family, as he was paſſing the ſtreets. But 
the prince immediately retiring to ſome place out of the juriſdiction of 
the ſtates, ſecured himſelf from any proſecution, tho' they pretended, 
upon the complaint of our ambaſſadors, that they were . do them 
what right they could. The negotiation of our miniſters, which was de- 
ſigned to procure a nearer conjunction and coalition between the two 
ſtates, proved alſo ineffectual, the province of Holland 3 not ſo much 
inclined to conſent to it as was expected, and Frizeland, with moſt of the 
reſt of the provinces, entirely againſt it; preſuming that ſuch a con- 
junction as was demanded would be no leſs than rendering thoſe countries 
a province to England: ſo that our ambaſſadors having uſed all poſſible 
means to ſucceed in their buſineſs, and finding the Dutch unwilling to 
conclude with us whilſt the king had an army in the field, returned to 
England without effecting any thing but the N N of a great ſum of 
money. This diſappointment ſat ſo heavy upon the haughty ſpirit of the 
lord chief juſtice St. Johns, that he reported theſe tranſactions with the 
higheſt aggravations againſt the ſtates, and thereby was a principal inſtru- 
ment to prevail with the council of ſtate to move the parliament to paſs 
an act, prohibiting foreign ſhips from brin ging any merchandizes into 
England, except ſuch as ſhould be of the growth or manufacture of that 
country to which the ſaid ſhips did belong. This law, tho' juſt in itſelf, 
and very advantageous to the Engliſh nation, was ſo highly reſented by 
the Dutch, who had for a long time driven the trade of Europe by the 
great number of their ſhips, that it ſoon proved to be the of con- 
tention between the two nations. | $39 +45 L908 
Dok ms theſe tranſactions, the deputy of Ireland labouring with all di- 
ligence to carry on the publick ſervice, ordered the army to rendezvous at 
Caſhil ; from whence he marched by the way of Nenagh to that part 
of the river Shannon which lies over-againſt Killalo, where the earl of 
Caſtle-haven lay with about two thouſand horſe and foot, diſpoſed along 
the fide of the river, and defended by breaſt-works caſt up for their ſe- 
curity, reſolving to endeavour to obſtruct our paſſage into Connaught. 
The deputy, as if he had intended to divert the courſe of the river, ſet 
the ſoldiers and pioneers at work to make the ground lower on our ſide, 
that the water venting itſelf into the paſſage, the fiver might become 
fordable ; which ſo alarmed the enemy, that they drew out moſt of their 
men to oppoſe us. Whilſt they were thus amuſed, the deputy taking 
me with him, and a guard of horſe, marched privately by the fide of the 
Shannon, in order to find a convenient place to paſs that river. The 
ways were almoſt impaſſable by reaſon of the bogs, tho' colonel Reeves 
and others who commanded in thoſe parts had repaired them with hurdles 
as well as they could. Being advanced about half way from Killalo to 
Caſtle-Conel, we found a place * our defires, where a bridge 
m had 


had formerly been, with an old caſtle ſtill ſtanding at the foot of it on 
the other ſide of the river. We took only a ſhort view of the place, leſt 
we ſhould give occaſion to the enemy to ſuſpect our deſign. The way 
' hither from our camp was ſo full of bogs, that neither horſe nor man 
could paſs without great danger; ſo that we were neceſſitated to mend 
them, by laying hurdles and great pieces of timber a-crols, in order to 
bear our carriages : which we did under pretence of making a paſſable 
Fay between our camp and Caſtle-Conel, a gariſon of ours, where pro- 
- viſions were laid up for the army. It was about ten days before all things 
neceſſary to this deſign could Be prepared, and then colonel Reeves was 
commanded to bring three boats which he had, to a place appointed for 
that purpoſe, by one o' clock in the morning. At the beginning of the 
night three regiments of foot, and one of horſe, with four pieces of 
cannon, marched filently towards the place were the boats were ordered 
to lie, and arrived there an hour before day. They found but two boats 
waiting for them, yet they ſerved to carry over three files of muſqueteers 
and fix troopers, who having unſaddled their horſes, cauſed — to 
ſwim by the boat, and were ſafely landed on the other fide. Two ſen- 
tinels of the enemy were in the caſtle, of whom one was killed by our 
men, and the other made his eſcape, Our boats had tranſported about 
ſixty foot and twenty horſe before any enemy appeared; but then ſome of 
their horſe coming up ſkirmiſhed with ours, wherein one Mr. How, a 
| Hopeful daring young gentleman, who had accompanied me into Ireland, 
diſtinguiſhed imſelf. About a thouſand of the enemy's foot advancing, 

dur horſe was commanded to retire,, which they did, not without ſome 
reluctance; but the haſty march of their foot was retarded by our guns, 
which we had planted on a hill on our fide of the river, from whence we 
fired fo thick upon them, that they were forced to retreat under the 
ſhelter of a riſing- ground; where after they had been a while, and con- 
fidered what to 8 finding ours coming over a- pace to them, inſtead of 
attacking us, ty began to think it high time to provide againſt our falling 
upon them ; and having ſent to all their guards upon the river to draw off 
they retreated farther through the woods into their own quarters. We 
were no ſooner got over the riyer, but we received advice that Sir Charles 
Coote and commiſſary-general Reynolds were entered into Connaught, 
and advanced as far as Athenree, Our ſhips were alſo come up the. river 
of Limerick, with our artillery, ammunition, proviſions, and all things 
neceſſary for the ſiege of Limerick. And now the deputy thinking him- 
ſelf abundantly provided for the reduction of that important place, and 
not knowing what neceſſities the with Sir Charles Coote might be 
driven to, the chief of the enemy's ſtrength being drawn that way, he 
reſolved to ſend a party of horſe.to him. But not being able to ſpare above 
a thouſand horſe for that ſervice, he was unwilling to deſire me to com- 
mand them, tho he had no perſon with him that he could conveniently 
make uſe of therein, moſt + the. colonels of horſe being employed in 
their reſpective precincts, to ſecure. them from the incurſions of the 
enemy. This I perceived, and offered to march with them : whereupon 
the deputy furniſhed me with three majors, who were major Warden of 
miy own regiment of horſe, major Owen of the regiment of commiſſary- 
general Reynolds, and major Bolton of a regiment of dragoons, a brave 
and diligent officer. We began our march about five in the afternoon, 
and by twelve at night having marched between ſixteen and ſeventeen 
miles, we diſmounted, to forage our horſes, and reſt ourſelves, - _ 
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day we mounted, and continued our march through a deſolate country, 
the people being fled, and no proviſions to be had but what we carried with 
us. About ten in the morning our forlorn perceived a creaght, as the 
country people call it, where half a dozen families with their cattle were 
got together. Some of thoſe who ſaw them firſt, preſuming all the Iriſh 
in that country to be enemies, began to kill them ; of which having 
notice, I put a ſtopto it, and took a ſhare with them of a pot of ſower 
milk, which ſeemed to me the moſt pleaſant liquor that ever I drank. In 
the afternoon we. found the ways exceeding bad, and almoſt impaſſable, 
many of the hurdles which had been laid upon them being drawn away, 
as we ſuppoſed, by the enemy : = in a little more than twenty four 
hours we had marched about forty miles, and were -informed. that 
Sir Charles Coote was beſieging Portumna, a houſe of the earl of 
Clanrickard, and that the enemy were about Athenree. Upon this notice, 
leaving my party advantageouſly poſted, in a place furniſhed with E 
for themſelves and horſes, I took with me fixty horſe, and went to 
Portumna, to be informed more particularly concerning the ſtate of affairs. 
At my arrival I underſtood that an attempt had been made upon the place, 
wherein our men had been repulſed ;- but that the enemy, having a large 
line to keep, and many poor people within, fearing to hazard another 
aſſault, had agreed to ſurrender upon articles next morning; which was 
done accordingly. . And now having found Sir Charles Coote's party in 
good condition, and able to deal with the enemy on that fide, I returned 

to my body of horſe, with which and five hundred more that joined me, 
commanded by commiſſary-generalReynolds, I followed, and endeavoured 
to find out the enemy ; but they removed from one _ to another with 
ſuch expedition, that we could not.overtake them, having left their car- 
riages, in order to march the lighter, at a caſtle belonging to one Mr, - 
Brabſton, ſituated upon a conſiderable pafs. This place I endeavoured to 
reduce; and tho' it was indifferently ſtrong, and we very ill provided for 
ſuch an attempt, yet after ſome reſiſtance the enemy delivered it upon ar- 
ticles, whereby they were permitted to carry off whatſoever belonged 
properly to them ; the tents and draught-oxen remaining in our poſſeſſion, 
with ſeveral other things belonging to the earl of Clanrickard, whom the 
earl of Ormond had conſtituted his deputy in thoſe parts. Having put a 
gariſon into this place, and ſent back commiſſary-general Reynolds with 
his party to Portumna, I marched with my horſe towards Limerick, and. 
came to Gourtenſhegore, a caſtle belonging to Sir Dermot O Shortneſs, 
who was then gone to Galway, but had left his tenants with ſome ſol- 
diers, and one Foliot, an Engliſhman, to command them, in the caſtle. 
At my coming before it I ſummoned them to ſubmit, offering them, that 
in caſe they would diſmiſs their ſoldiers, and promiſe to live quietly in the 
obedience of the parliament, I would leave no gariſon in the place, nor 
ſuffer any prejudice to be done to them. They pretending they had already 
ſubmitted to Sir Charles Coote, refuſed to deliver the caſtle to any other. 
Tho' I took this to be only a pretence, yet to leave them without excuſe, 
and to prevent all exceptions, i ſent to Sir Charles Coote, to deſire him to 
let me know how the matter ſtood, and to direct them to deliver the 
place to me. Having received an anſwer to. my letter from Sir Charles 
Coote, I ſent it to them, telling them, that now I expected their obedi- 
ence; but inſtead of that, they ſent me a defiance, and ſounded their bag- 
pipes. in contempt of us; to which they were chiefly encouraged by one 
of the country, whom I had ſent to bring in to me ſome iron-bars, 


ſledges, 
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fledges, and pickaxes, and who under colour of going to fetch thera, 


ran away to the enemy, and acquainted them with our want of artillery 
and inſtruments to force them. 1 gave orders to take up all the horſes 
from graſs, to bridle and ſaddle them, and to tie them to the tents of their 
reſpective troops, commanding two troops to mount the guard, and to ſend 
out ſcouts to diſcover if the enemy were near. The reſt of the men J 
drew into ſeveral parties, and aſſigned them their er attacks: 
every ſoldier carried a faggot before him, as well to defend himſelf, as 
to fill up the enemy's trenches, or to fire the gates, as there ſhould be 
occaſion. On one fide of the wall there was an earth-work about eleven 
foof high, with a trench of equal breadth without. The wall of the 
court was about twelve foot high, well flanked. On the other fide the 
place was ſecured by a river. Upon our firſt approach the enemy ſhot 
very thick upon us, and killed two of our men, which fo enraged the 
reſt, that they ran up to the works, and helping one another to the top 
of them, beat off the enemy, following them fo cloſe, that by means. 
of ſome ladders which thoſe within had made uſe of, they got into the 
court, and put to the ſword moſt of thoſe they found there, the enemy 
not daring to open the gate to receive their friends. Thoſe of ours who 
had entered the court, having no inſtruments to force the houſe, made 
uſe of a wooden bar which they found, and with which they wreſted out 
the iron bars of a ſtrong ſtone window about fix foot from the ground, 
and forced the enemy by their ſhot out of that room, where being entered, 
they put to the ſword thoſe that were there. Lieutenant Foliot finding 
his caſe deſperate, reſolved to ſell his life at as dear a rate as he could, and 
charged our men, who were nine or ten in number, with a tuck in one 
hand, and a ſtiletto in the other, defending himſelf ſo well with the one, 
and preſſing them ſo hard with the other, that they all gave ground; 
but he cloſing with one of them whom he had wounded, and probabl 
might have killed, gave an opportunity to another to' run him er 
the body, by which wound he fell, and the houſe was quickly cleared of 
the reſt. Moſt of the principal of the enemy being got into the caſtle, 
our men fired a great number of faggots at the gates, which burned ſo 
furiouſly, that the flame took hold of the floors and other timber within, 
through the iron grate, which being perceived by thoſe in the caſtle, they 
hung out a white flag, begging earneſtly for mercy, and that we would 
take away the fire. I commanded my men to leave ſhooting, and ac- 
quainted the beſieged, that if they expected any favour from us, they muſt = 
ow down their arms; which they preſently did: whereupon I ordered 
the fire to be taken away, and gave a ſoldier twenty ſhillings to fetch out 
two barrels of powder that was near the fire, which continued to burn fo 
fiercely, that we could not put it out, but were obliged to throw up 
ſkains of match into the chambers, by which thoſe in the caſtle deſcended 
to us, being about fourſcore in number, beſides many women and children. 
We ſecured the men till the next morning, when I called a council of 
war ; and being preſſed by the officers, that ſome of the principal of them 
might be puniſhed with death for their obſtinacy, I conſented to their 
demand, provided it might not extend to ſuch as had been drawn in by 
the malice of others. Thoſe who were tenants to Sir Dermot O Short- 
neſs, and countrymen, I diſmiſſed to their habitations, upon promiſe to 
behave. themſelves peaceably, and to engage againſt us no more: the reſt 
of them we carried away with us. - Whilſt we were ſpending our time in 
ſending to Sir Charles Coote, and expecting his anſwer, I had ſent a 
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party of horſe to find out ſome of the enemies that were marched towards 
the barony of Burren; and tho' they could not overtake them, yet th 
met with four or five. hundred head of cattle; and ſeized them, Which 
oved a great refreſhment to our party, and to the army that was beſieging 
Limerick, whither we returued and gave an account of our proceedings to 
the deputy, who expreſſed himſelf well ſatisfied with the ſame. 
Ar my return I found that our army had poſſeſſed themſelves of one 
of the enemy's forts that ſtood in the midſt of the Shannon upon the 
Fiſhing Ware, in this manner. A ſmall battery of two guns being erected 
againſt it, one of them was fired into a room, and breaking the leg of a 
ſoldier there, fo frighted the reſt, that betaking themſelves to their boats, 
they abandoned the place; which ours perceiving, fired fo thick upon 
them with their ſhot, that all thoſe who were in one of the boats, whe- 
ther moved by fear or promiſe of life I know not, ſurrendered to our men; 
yet ſome of them were put to the ſword, at which the deputy was, much 
troubled, judging that they would not have quitted the means they had in 
their hands for their preſervation, but upon terms of advantage, and there- 
fore referred the matter to be examined by a court martial, 
THosE in the town having conſidered of the ſummons ſent to them by 
the deputy for the ſurrender of the place, agreed to treat concerning ar- 
ticles, ſuppoſing that they might obtain more favourable conditions than 
when they ſhould be driven to extremities. Accordingly fix commiſſioners 
were appointed on each fide. Thoſe for the enemy were major-general 
Purcel, Mr. Stockdale recorder of the town, colonel Butler, Jeffrey Bar- 
row, who had been one of their ſupreme council, Mr. Baggot, and one 
more, whoſe name I do not remember. The commiſſioners nominated 
by the deputy were major-general Waller, colonel Cromwell, major 
Smith, adjutant-general Allen, my ſelf, and one more, whom I have 
alſo forgot. We met them in a tent placed between the town and our 
camp, where we dined together, and treated of conditions for ſeveral days; 
but they having great expectations of relief, either by the king's ſucceſs 
againſt us in Scotland, or by the drawing together of their own parties in 
Ireland, who were able to form an army more numerous than ours, inſiſted 
upon ſuch. exceſſive terms, that the treaty was broken up without comin 
to any concluſion. The fort which we were preparing in order to bl 
them up on one fide of the town being almoſt finiſhed, and materials 
ready for building a bridge to be laid over the Shannon to preſerve a com- 
munication between our forces on each fide, we reſolved to endeavour the 
reduction of a caſtle poſſeſſed by the enemy, and ſtanding beyond their 
bridge. To that end a battery was erected, and a breach being made, the 
deputy remembring the vigour of the troopers in the action at Gourten- 
thegore, defired that one might be drawn out of each troop to be an exam- 
ple to the foot that were to ſtorm: which being done, were armed 
with back, breaſt, and head-piece, and furniſhed with hand-granadoes. 
One Mr. Hacket, a ftout gentleman of the guard, was made choice of to 
lead them on, who were in all not above twenty. This deſign ſucceeded 
beyond expectation; for our men having thrown in their granadoes, 
marched up to the breach, and entered with Mr. Hacket at the head of 
them, being followed by thoſe who were ordered to ſuſtain them. The 
enemy not being able to ſtand before them, quitted the place, and retired 
by the bridge into the town. The caſtle' was immediately ſearched, and 
four or five barrels of powder were found in a vault ready to take fire by 
a lighted match left there by the _— on purpoſe to blow up our _ 
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The deputy gave Mr. Hacket and the reſt of the troopers a gratuity for 
their good ſervice, and 2 the encouragement of this ſucceſs, formed a 
deſign to poſſeſs himſelf of an iſland that lay near the town, containing 
about forty or fifty acres of ground, and encompaſſed by the river: In or- 
der to which boats were prepared, and floats ſufficient to tranſport three 
hundred men at once, and orders given to fall down the river about mid- 
night. Three regiments of foot and one of horſe were appointed to be 
wafted over. The firſt three hundred, being all foot, were commanded by 
lieutenant-colonel Walker, who being landed on the iſland with his men, 
marched up to the enemy's breaſt-work, which they had caſt up quite 
round the place; but they having diſcovered our men before their landing, 
had drawn moſt of their forces together to oppoſe them; ſo that being 
oppreſſed by the enemies numbers, they were moſt of them forced into 
the water, and all either killed or drowned, except two or three only who 
came back to the camp. Our bridge being finiſhed, and a ſmall fort to 
defend it erected at the foot of it, the deputy, with moſt part of the army, 
marched over to the other fide of the river, where he marked out ground 
for three bodies of men to encamp ſeparately, each to conſiſt of about two 
thouſand, giving orders for the Reulinz of thoſe places, aſſigning to each 
regiment their proportion, and quartering them by brigades in the moſk 
convenient manner he could, either to defend themſelves, to relieve each 
other, or to annoy the enemy: and as ſoon as the great fort on which our men 
had been long working was rendered defenſible, he drew off all our forces 
from this ſide of the river, except a thouſand foot and about three hundred horſe. 
In the mean time the enemy was endeavouring to draw their forces 
together to relieve the place, well knowing of what importance it was to 
their affairs. To that end the lord Muſkerry had brought together about 
five thouſand horſe and foot in the counties of Cork and Kerry, and David 
Rock between two or three thouſand more in the county of Clare. The 
lord Broghil and major Wallis were ſent to op the lord Muſkerry, 
whilſt I with another detachment. was or to look after the other. 
The lord Broghil ſoon met with the lord Muſkerry, and after ſome 
diſpute entirely defeated him, killing many of the Iriſh, and taking 
others priſoners, with little loſs on our fide. I paſſed the river at 
Inchecroghnan, of which the enemy having advice, drew off their forces 
from Caricgoholt, a gariſon of ours, which they were beſieging, where- 
by captain Lucas, who had been governour of the place, wanting 
roviſions, took that opportunity to quit it; and being joined by captain 
Taffs dragoons, came ſafe to us. Whilſt I was endeavouring to find out 
the enemy, advice was brought to me, that they, to the number of three 
thouſand horſe and foot, were marching with all diligence to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of the paſs at Inchecroghnan, thereby deſigning to obſtru& our re- 
turn to the army before Limerick: which being confirmed by a letter we 
intercepted, I drew out two hundred and fifty horſe with ſixty dragoons, 
and ſent them before, with orders to take poſſeſſion of the paſs, marching 
after them with the reſt of my . When I was almoſt come to the 
paſs, I was informed by thoſe far before, that they had found a 
ſmall number of the enemy's horſe there, who immediately retreated upon 
the advance of our men, ſome of whom were in purſuit of them. Pre- 
ſently after advice was brought, that the enemy made good a paſs leading 
to ſome woods and bogs which they uſed for a retreat; whereupon I went 
to take a view of their poſture, that if it were neceſſary I might order a 
greater force to ſuccour our men, Being come up to the place wages the 
| | diſpute 
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diſpute was, I nl that Connor O Brian, deputed by the lord Inchequin 
to command in the county of Clare, had been ſhot from his horſe, and 
carried away by his party. The enemy retreated to a paſs, and fired thick 
upon us; but we advancing within piſtol-ſhot of them, they quitted their 


ground, and betook themſelves to their woods and bogs. Divers of them 


were killed in the purſuit; yet the ground was ſo advantagious to them, 
and their heels ſo good, that tho' we purſued them with all poſſible dili- 
gence, and ſent out parties ſeveral ways, yet we could not take aboye two 
or three of them priſoners. Having diſperſed this party, and relieved the 
ariſon of Caricgoholt, I returned to the army before Limerick, where I 
ound a conſiderable progreſs made in our works on the other fide of the 
town, and a reinforcement from England of between three and four thou- 
ſand foot, whoſe arrival was very ſeaſonable and welcome to us, having 
loſt many men by hard ſervice, change of food, and alteration of the cli- 
mate. The deputy fearing that the plague, which raged fiercely in 
Limerick, might reach our army; and to the end that care might be 
taken of our ſick and wounded men, cauſed an hoſpital to be prepared, 
and furniſhed with all things neceſſary; and whilſt the works were finiſh- 
ing againſt the town, he went to viſit the gariſon of Killalo, and to order 
a bridge to be made over the river at that place, for the better communi- 
cation of the counties of TI and Clare; I accompanied him in 
this journey, and having paſſed all places of danger, he left his guard to 
refreſh themſelves, and rode ſo hard that he ſpoiled many horſes, and 
hazarded ſome of the men; but he was ſo diligent in the public ſervice, and 
ſocareleſs of every thing that belonged to himſelf, that he never regarded what 
cloaths or food he uſed, what Pans, went toreſt, or what horſe he mounted. 
In the mean time our army in Scotland lying near the enemy's camp 
at Torwood, who were plentifully furniſhed with proviſions from the 
county of Fife, it was reſolved that a party of ours, commanded by 
colonel Overton, ſhould be ſent in boats from Leith and Edinburgh into 
that county, to contrive ſome way to prevent the enemies ſupplies from 
thence. This party was followed by four regiments of horſe and foot 
commanded by major-general Lambert. Of which the enemy having 
notice, ſent Sir John Brown, who was eſteemed to be a perſon of courage 
and conduct, with part of their army to oppoſe them. It was not long 
before the two parties came to an engagement, wherein the enemy was 
totally routed; Sir John Brown who commanded them, with about two 
thouſand of his men killed, many made priſoners, and all their baggage 
taken. The Scots being deprived of their uſual ſupplies from Fife, and 
not expecting any from foreign parts, by reaſon of the number of our 
ſhips cruizing on their coaſt, reſolved to march into England, having 
received encouragement ſo to do from their old and new friends there. 
They paſſed the river Tweed near Carliſle, there being a ſtrong gariſon 
in Berwick for the parliament, and were conſiderably advanced on their 
march before our army in Scotland were acquainted with their deſign. 
Major-general Harriſon, with about four thouſand horſe and foot, ſome- 
what obſtructed their march, tho' he was not conſiderable enough to 
fight them; and being joined by major-general Lambert with a 
of horſe from the army, they obſerved the enemy ſo cloſely as to keep 
them from excurſions, and to prevent others from joining with them. 
The Scots who were in pou expectation of aſſiſtance from Wales, and 
relied much upon colonel Maſſey's intereſt in Gloceſterſhire, advanced 
that way. Few of the country came in to them; but on the other ſide, 
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ſo affectionate were the people to the commonwealth, that they brought 
in horſe and foot from all parts to aſſiſt the parliament: inſomuch 
that their number was by many thought ſufficient to have beaten the 
enemy without the aſſiſtance of the army; ſome even of the excluded 
— appearing in arms, and leading regiments againſt the common 
enemy. | 

Ar the ſame time, upon notice that the earl of Derby was at the head 
of fifteen hundred horſe and foot in Lancaſhire, colonel Lilburn was ſent 
that way with about eight hundred men, who meeting with the earl's forces 
near Wigan, after a ſharp diſpute for about an hour, totally routed them. 
The number of the ſlain was conſiderable on the enemy s fide: The lord 
Widdrington, with other perſons of quality, were killed. All their 
baggage was taken, and three or four hundred made priſoners, with the 
loſs only of one officer, and about ten private ſoldiers of colonel Lilburn's. 
The earl of Derby himfelf was wounded, and eſcaped to Worceſter; but 
bringing not above thirty tired horſe with him, the townſmen began to 
repent their revolt from the parliament. 

Tux Scots having poſſeſſed themſelves of the city of Worceſter, and 
fortified it as well as they could in ſo ſhort a time, reſolved to attack 
our army, which was now advanced to that place, and poſted on each 
fide of the Severn, ready to receive them, with general Cromwell at their 
head. Their firſt attack was made upon lieutenant general Fleetwood's 
quarters that were on the other fide of the river, who with ſome forces of 
the army, and a reinforcement of the militia made a vigorous reſiſtance. 
The general fearing he might be overpower'd, diſpatch'd ſome troops to 
his aſſiſtance by a bridge laid over the river, commanding major-general 
Lambert to ſend another detachment to the ſame purpoſe; but he deſired 
to be excuſed, alledging, that if the enemy ſhould alter their courſe, and 
fall upon thoſe on this ſide, they might probably cut off all that remained: 
| . not unlikely, for ſoon after moſt of the enemy's ſtrength fell 
upon that part of the army where the general and major-general Lambert 
were. The battle was fought with various ſucceſs for a conſiderable time; 
but at length the Scots army was broken, and quitting their ground, re- 
treated in great diſorder to the town, where they endeavoured to defend 
themſelves. Major-general Harriſon, colonel Croxton, and the forces of 
Cheſhire, entered the place at their heels; and being followed by the reſt 
of the army, ſoon finiſhed the diſ — and totally defeated the enemy. 
Three Engliſh earls, ſeven Scots lords, and above ſix hundred officers, 
beſides ten thouſand private ſoldiers, were made priſoners. 'The king's 
ſtandard, and a hundred fifty eight colours, with all their artillery, 
ammunition and baggage, was alſo taken. On our fide, quarter-mafter- 
general Moſely, and captain Jones, with above a hundred private ſoldiers, 
were killed, and captain Howard, with one captain more, and about three 
hundred ſoldiers wounded. This victory was obtained by the parliament's 
forces on the 3d of September, being the ſame day of the ſame month that 
the Scots had been defeated at Dunbar the preceding year. Colonel 
Maſſey eſcaped into Leiceſterſhire, but being dangerouſly wounded, 
found himſelf not able to continue his way, and fearing to be knock'd on 
the head by the country, delivered himſelf to the counteſs of Stamford, 
mother to the lord Grey of Grooby, who cauſed his wounds to be carefully 
dreſſed, and ſent notice of his ſurrender to the army. Whereupon a 
party was diſpatched with orders to conduct him from thence to London, 
as ſoon as he ſhould be fit to travel, which was done, and he committed 
/ "Mb I | priſoner 
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7 to the Tower. The Scots king, with the lord Wilmot, were 
4 by 25 countrymen, till they A furniſh him with a horſe, 
with which he croſſed the country to one Mr. Gunter's near Shoreham in 
Suſſex, carrying one Mrs. Lane behind him, from whence in a ſmall 
bark he eſcaped to France. 3 

Tux general after this action, which he called the crowning victory, 

took upon him a more ſtately behaviour, and choſe new friends; neither 
muſt it be omitted, that inſtead of acknowledging the ſervices of thoſe 
who came from all parts to affiſt againſt the common enemy, tho he 
knew they had deſerved as much honour as himſelf and the ſtanding 
army, he frowned upon them, and the very next day after the fight, 
diſmiſſed and ſent them home, well knowing, that a uſeful and expe- 
rienced militia was more likely to obſtruct than to ſecond him in his am- 
bitious deſigns. Being on his way to London, many members of the 
parliament, attended by the city, and great numbers of perſons of all 
orders and conditions, went ſome miles out of the town to meet him, 
which tended not a little to heighten the ſpirit of this baughty gentleman. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL Monk, whom the general had raiſed to that 
employment, and ordered to command in Scotland during his abſence, 
took Stirling-caſtle ; and then marched with about four thouſand horſe 
and foot before Dundee. But being adviſed that general Leſley, the earl 
of Crawford, and others, were met at Elliot, to conſult of means to re- 
lieve that town, he ſent a party of horſe and dragoons, commanded by 
colonel Alured and colonel fins to ſurprize them, which they did ; 
and the principal of them being taken, were ſent priſoners to London, 
where they were committed to the Tower. After this he ſummoned the 
town of Dundee ; but the place being well fortified, and provided with 
a numerous gariſon, refuſed to ſurrender ; whereupon he ſtormed it, and 
being entered, put five or fix hundred to the ſword, and commanded the 
governour, with divers others, to be killed in cold blood. 8 

Tno' the news of theſe ſucceſſes much diſcouraged our enemies in 
Ireland, yet thoſe in Limerick were not without ſome hopes, that either 
the plague, or ſcarcity of proviſions, together with the badneſs of the 
weather, might conſtrain us to raiſe the ſiege; and therefore refuſed to 
accept ſuch conditions as we were willing to grant. The line which we 
had made about the town, and the forts being in a condition of defence, 
the deputy reſolved to look after the enemy in the county of Clare, and 
if poſſible, to get ſome proviſions from thence for the relief of the army. 
He took me with him, knowing I had been in thoſe parts before, and be- 
tween three and four thouſand horſe and foot. At our approach to the 

laces where the enemy uſually were, we divided our bobs. the deputy 
ing at the head of one, and JI at the head of the other party; hoping 
by this means ſo to encompaſs the enemy, that they ſhould not eſcape us : 
but tho' we ſometimes came within fight of them, and uſed our utmoſt 
endeavours to engage them, yet by reaſon of the advantages they made of 
the woods, rocks, hills, and bogs, for their retreat, we could do them 
little hurt, ſave by ſeizing their horſes and cattle. In the abſence of this 
party from the army, the enemy with two thouſand foot made a fally out 
of Limerick, ſo unexpectedly upon our men, that they had almoſt ſur- 
prized our guard of horſe ; but ours immediately mounting, and being 
not accuſtomed to be beaten, charged them, and notwithſtanding the in- 
equality of the forces, they being much ſuperior to us in number, put 
them to a ſtand, till a party of horſe and foot came to their relief, and 
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forced the enemy to retreat under the walls of the town, from whence 
their men fired fo thick upon ours, that their own men had time to get 
into the town. *5 7 | 4 
Wurx this account was brought from Sir Hardreſs Waller to the 
deputy, he was upon his return to the army before Limerick, having 
left me with about two thouſand horſe and foot, as well to eaſe our 
quarters about the town, not knowing how long we might le before it, 
as to endeavour to perſwade the gariſon of Clare-caſtle, a ſtrong place, 
and ſituated upon the river, to ſurrender. To that end, being arrived in 
the army, he ſent one lieutenant-colonel White, who had ſerved the 
enemy, and now had a commiſſion to raiſe forces for the king of Spain, 
with an order to me, to perriit him to go to the ſaid gariſon, that he 
might inform them of the impoſſibility of their receiving any relief, and 
of the neceſſities to which Limerick was already reduced, and 
prevail with them to make ſpeedy proviſion for themſelves, and to li 
under him: but his deſign proving ineffectual, I found myſelf obliged 
to return to the camp before Limerick, where we made proviſion for a 
winter-fiege. | 4 | 
GREAT numbers of people endeavoured to get out of the town, ſent 
out by the gariſon, either as uſeleſs perſons, or to ſpread the contagion 
amongſt us. The deputy commanded them to return, and threatened to 
ſhoot any that ſhould attempt to come out for the future: but 
this not being ſufficient to make them deſiſt, he cauſed two or three 
to be taken out in order to be executed, and the reſt to be whipped back 
into the town. One of thoſe that were to be hanged was the daughter 
of an old man, who was in that number which was to be ſent back : he 
deſired that he might be hanged in the room of his daughter, but that 
was refuſed, and he with the reſt driven back into the town. After 
which a gibbet was ereQted in the fight of the town-walls, and one or two 
perſons hanged up, who had been condemned for other crimes, that thoſe 
within might ſuppoſe that execution to be for coming out; and by this 
means they were ſo terrified, that we were no farther diſturbed on that 
account. | | 
Tur deputy, upon information received, that ſome in the town were 
defirous to ſurrender, and that others did violently oppoſe them, endea- 
voured by letters and meſſages to foment the divifion, declaring againſt 
ſeveral perſons by name, that were moſt active and obſtinate for holding 
out, that they ſhould have no benefit by the articles to be agreed upon, 
feyerely r a generation of men, whom he called ſol- 
diers of fortune, that made a trade of the war, and valued not the lives 
or happineſs of the people. This wrought the deſired effect, and fo en- 
couraged the complying , that it was carried for a treaty, and com- 
miſſioners again ee each ſide. We inſiſted that about ſeventeen 
of the principal perfons in the place ſhould be excepted out of the ar- 
ticles, of which number were colonel Hugh O Neal the governour, the 
mayor of the city, the bifhops of Limerick and Emmene, major-general 
Purcel, Sir Geoffrey Galloway, Sir Jeffrey Barrow, one Wolf a prieſt, 
Sir Richard Everard, and others. But theſe made ſo ſtrong a party that 
the treaty was broke up without any agreement, and no other way left to 
reduce them but by force. In order to which the deputy cauſed the great 
guns to be landed from the ſhips, and others to be brought from the ad- 
jacent gariſons. With theſe he erected a battery againſt the town, in the 
moſt convenient place that could poſſibly have been found, being againſt 
| I | *H 
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a part of the wall, which tho it was of the ſame height and thickneſs 
witli the reſt of it, and alſo as well flanked ; yet it proved not to be lined 
with earth within, as all other parts were, nor had any counterſcarp 

ts | | 

Is the mean time the parliament ſeeing a period put to the war in 
| and Scotland, and that of Ireland drawing towards a coneluſion, 
reſolved to gratify ſuch officers as the general recommended to their fa- 
Lambert, three hundred on major-general Overton, the ſame on colonel 
Pride and colonel Whalley ; five hundred pounds annually on commiſfary- 
Reynolds; a thouſand pounds per annum on the lord Broghill. 
They alſo ſettled four thouſand pounds a year on the lord-general himſelf, 
out of the eſtates of the duke of Buckingham and _— of Worceſter, 
beſides the two thouſand five hundred pounds a year formerly granted. 
This they did to oblige him by all means poſſible to the performance of 
his duty, or to leave him without excuſe if he ſhould depart from it. 
They ordered alſo an act to be brought in for ſettling two thouſand pounds 
per annum on the lord-deputy Ireton ; the news of which being brought 
over, was ſo ble to him, that he ſaid, They had many juſt 
debts, which he defired they would pay before they made any ſuch pre- 
ſents; that he had no need of their land, and therefore would not have 
it; and that he ſhould be more contented to ſee them doing the ſervice of 
the nation, than ſo liberal in diſpoſing of the publick treaſure.” And 
truly I believe he was in carneſt ; for as he was always careful to huſband 
thoſe things that belonged to the ſtate to the beft advantage, fo was he 
moſt liberal in employing his own purſe and perſon in the publick 
ſervice. . . | 

Oux battery being now in order, and the regiments that were 
pointed to ſtorm, difSoled to their ſeveral poſts, we began to fite ; + 
recting all our ſhot to one particular part of the wall, wherein we made 
ſuch a breach, that the enemy not daring to run any farther hazard, 
beat a „ and ſoon came to a reſolution to ſurrender upon the articles 
we had before, delivering up the eaſt-gate of the out-town, 
which was ſeparated by a river, having a 2 over it from the 
other town. The deputy ordered all the arms ammunition to be 
carefully preſerved, and the ſoldiers who were not of the town, to be 
drawn up between the place and our army, that ſuch as defired it might 

have convoys to conduct them to their reſpective parties; and that thoſe 
who would return to their habitations, might have granted to that 
effect. The governour colonel Hugh O Neal met the deputy at the gate; 
where he ted him with the keys of the city, and gave order for the 
marching out of the ſoldiers, who were not townſmen, according to the 
articles. They were in number about two thouſand five hundred men. 
As they were marching, out, two or three of them fell down dead of the 
plague. Several of them alſo lay unburied in the church-yard. The 
governour waited on the deputy to ſhew him the ſtores of arms, ammuni- 
tion and proviſions, which were ſufficient to have laſted near three months 
longer. He ſhewed him alſo the fortifications, and whatſoever elſe he 
defired of him, withal acquainting hiny, that nine or ten of thoſe who 
were exempted from the benefit of the articles had ſurrendered them- 
ſelves to his mercy, and were waiting his orders in a certain houſe which 
he named: upon which the deputy commanded a guard to be ſet upo 
them, and committed the governour alſo to their cuſtody. The biſ op 
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of Emmene and major- general Purcel, with Wolf the prieſt, were taken 
in the peſt-houſe, where they had hid themſelves. Jeffrey Barrow and 
Sir Geoffrey Galloway ſurrendered themſelves. . Two days after the de- 
livery of the town, the mayor came to the place of worſhip, where our 
court of guard met; and whether by his words or actions he gave cauſe 
of ſuſpicion, I cannot tell, but they ſeized him, and upon examination 
found who he was; whereupon they commanded him to priſon- The 
biſhop of Limerick was the only perſon excepted that was yet undiſco- 
vered ; but we afterwards underſtood him to be one of a more ue 
ſpirit than the reſt. A court-martial was aſſembled, and the biſhop of 
Emmene, with major- general Purcel, required to acquaint them, if they 
had any thing to ſay, why they ſhould not die according to the ſentence 
paſſed upon them. The biſhop ſaid, that having many fins to confeſs, he 
deſired time to prepare himſelf to that purpoſe, which was granted. 
Major-general Purcel fell upon his knees, and begged „ for his 
life, but that was denied. This poor man was of ſo low a ſpirit, that 
wanting courage at the time of his execution, he ſtood in need of two 
muſqueteers to ſupport him. The biſhop died with more reſolution, and 
Wolf the prieſt was alſo executed. The governour and Jeffrey Barrow 
were alſo condemned to die ; but the deputy reſolving to hear them, de- 
manded of the governour what he had to lay for him elf: who anſwered, 
that the war had been long on foot before he came over ; that he came 
upon the invitation of his countrymen ; that he had always demeaned 
himſelf as a fair enemy ; and that the ground of his exception from the 
articles, being his encouraging to hold out, tho' there was no hope of 
relief, was not applicable to him, who had always moved them to a 
timely ſurrender, as indeed he made it appear : and therefore hoped, that 
he ſhould enjoy the benefit of the articles, in confidence of which he had 
faithfully delivered up the keys of the town, with all the arms, ammu- 
nition and proviſions, without embezlement, and his own perſon alſo to 
the deputy. But the blood formerly ſhed at Clonmel, where this colonel 
O Neal was governour, had made ſuch an impreſſion on the deputy, that 
his judgment, which was of great e with the court, moved them a 
ſecond time to vote him to die, tho' ſome of us earneſtly oppoſed it, for 
the reaſons before mentioned by himſelf; and becauſe 2 he had 
been guilty of before, had no relation to theſe articles, which did not at 
all exempt him from being called to an account by the civil magiſtrate 
for the ſame. The court having paſſed ſentence of death a ſecond time 
againſt him, the deputy, who was now entirely freed from his former 
manner of adhering to his own opinion, which had been obſerved to be his 
greateſt infirmity, obſerving ſome of the officers to be unſatisfied with 
this judgment, referred it again to the conſideration of the court, who 
by their third vote conſented to fave his life. Jeffrey Barrow having the 
ſame queſtion put to him with the reſt, anſwered, That it was not juſt to 
exclude him from mercy, becauſe he had been engaged in the ſame cauſe 
as we pretended to fight for, which was for the liberty and religion of 
his country. The deputy replied, That Ireland being a conquered 
country, the Engliſh nation might with juſtice aſſert their right of con- 
qu : that they had been treated by the late government far beyond 
.their merits, or the rules of reaſon ; notwithſtanding which they had 
barbarouſly murdered all the Engliſh that fell into their hands, robbed 
them of their goods which they had gained by their induſtry, and taken 
away the lands which they had purchaſed with their money: that touch- 
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ing the point of religion, there was a wide difference alſo between us, we 
only contending to preſerve our natural right therein, without impoſing 
our opinions upon other men ; whereas they would not be contented 
unleſs they might have power to compel all others to ſubmit to their im- 

ſitions upon pain of death. The council of war looking upon what 
— had faid for himſelf to be hereby fully refuted, adjudged him to die, 
as they did the mayor alſo ; and the ſentence was executed accordingly. 
 LiMERICK being taken, it was debated in a council of war, whether 
we ſhould march to Galway in order to reduce that place, which had 
been beſieged for ſome time by Sir Charles Coote and commiſſary-general 
Reynolds. I concurred with the deputy, that the garifon being under a 
eat conſternation by the loſs. of Limerick, would probably be ſoon 
ought to reaſon ; but moſt of the officers complaining of the ill con- 
dition of their men through fickneſs and hard ſervice, repreſenting alſs 
the near approach of winter, we being already entered into the month of 
November, the deputy contented himſelf to ſend only a ſummons to 
general Preſton governour of Galway, with offers of ſuch conditions as 
were firſt tendered to thoſe of Limerick, aſſuring him at the Tame time, 
that if he refuſed them, he ſhould have no better than they had been 
lately obliged to ſubmit to. This propoſition he rejected ; but being un- 
„willing to hazard the event, took ſhipping ſoon after, and went beyond 
ſea. 


Wulst the deputy was ſettling affairs at Limerick, he ordered me 
with a party to march into the county of Clare, to reduce ſome places in 
thoſe parts. Accordingly I marched with about two thouſand foot and 
fifteen hundred horſe to Inchecroghnan, fifteen miles from Limerick ; 
but it being late before we began our march, and night overtaking us be- 
fore we could reach that place, as we were paſſing the bridge, one of 
my horſes that carried my waters and medicines fell into the river, which 
proved a great loſs to me, as things fell out afterwards. The next day I 
came before Clare-caſtle, and ſummoned it, whereupon they ſent out 
commiſſioners to treat, tho the place was of very great ſtrength ; and 
after three or four hours debate, we came to an agreement, by which 
the caſtle was to be delivered to me the next morning, the enemy leaving 
hoſtages with us for the performance of their part. That night I lay in 
my tent upon a hill, where the weather being very tempeſtuous, and the 
ſeaſon far advanced, I took a very dangerous cold. The next morning the 
enemy marched out of the caſtle, and received paſſes from me to return 
home, according to the articles. After which having appointed colonel 
Foulk and a gariſon to defend it, I marched towards Carickgoholt. That 
night my cold increaſed, and the next morning I found myſelf ſo much 
diſcompoſed, that adjutant-general Allen, who was then with us, ear- 
neſtly preſſed me to go a- board one of the veſſels that attended our party 
with ammunition, artillery and proviſions, and to appoint a perſon to 
command them in my ery Fay But being unwilling to quit the charge 
committed to my care, I cloathed myſelf as warm as I could, putting on 
a fur coat over my buff, and an oiled one over that ; by which means I 

prevented the farther increaſe of my diſtemper, and fo ordered our 
quarters that night, that I lay in my own bed ſet up in an Iriſh cabin, 
where about break of day I fell into ſo violent a ſweat, that I was obliged 
to keep with 'me two troops of horſe for my guard, after I had given 
orders for the reſt of the men. to march. In this condition I continued 
about two hours, and tho' my ſweating had not.ceaſed, I mounted in 
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order to overtake my party, who had a bitter day to march in, the 
wind and the hail beating ſo violently in our faces, that the horſes being 
not able to endure it, often turned about. Yet in this extremity of wea- 
ther the poor foot were neceſſitated to wade through a branch of the ſea, 
near a quarter of a mile over, up to the waſte in water. At night we 
arrived within view of Carickgoholt, my diſtemper being but little abated, 
and my body in a continual ſweat. The next day I ſummoned the gariſon 
to ſurrender the caſtle : in anſwer to which they ſent out commiſſioners 
to treat, who at firſt inſiſted upon very high terms ; but finding us re- 
ſolved not to grant their propoſitions, they complied with ours, and the 
next day ſurrendered the place. Liberty was given by the articles to ſuch 
as deſired it, to go and join the lord Muſkerry's party in the county of 
Kerry: the reſt to return home, with promiſe of 3 as long as 
they behaved themſelves peaceably, excepting only ſuch who ſhould appear 
nn been guilty of murder in the firſt year of the war, or afterwards. 
Having placed a gariſon in Carickgoholt, I returned towards Limerick, 
and being on my march thither, I was met by an officer of the guard, 
with orders from the deputy for my return; who thinking it impoſſible to 
reduce this gariſon by — in ſuch a ſeaſon, was unwilling that the ſol- 
diers ſnould remain longer in the field, expoſed to ſuch cruel and ſharp 
weather. The meſſenger alſo acquainted me, that the deputy was coming 
towards us, which he did, as well to view the country, in order to the 
more equal diſtribution of winter-quarters and gariſons, as to let us ſee 
that he would not command any ſervice, but ſuch as he was willing to 
take a ſhare of himſelf. Upon this advice I haſtened with a party to 
meet him, giving orders for the reſt to follow as faſt as they could con- 
veniently. At our meeting I gave him an account of what I had done, 
with which he was very well ſatisfied. After two days march, without 
any thing remarkable but bad quarters, we entered into the barony of 
Burren, of which it is ſaid, that it is a country where there is not water 
— to drown a man, wood — to hang one, nor earth enough to 
bury him ; which laſt is fo ſcarce, that the inhabitants ſteal it from one 
another, and yet their cattle are very fat; for the graſs growing in turfs of 
earth, of two or three foot ſquare, that lie between the rocks, which are 
of limeſtone, is very ſweet and nouriſhing. Being in theſe parts we went 
to Lemmene, a houſe of that Connor O Bryan no: Fa we had killed near 
Inchecroghnan ; and finding it indifferent ſtrong, being built with ſtone, 
and having a good wall about it, we put a gariſon into it, and furniſhed it 
with all things neceſſary. The next day the deputy, with a party of 
. Horſe, went to view ſome other places where he deſigned to appoint 

gariſons, in order to prevent the pending of proviſions into Galway, to 
which this country lies contiguous. I was very defirous to attend him 
according to my duty, but he having obſerved my diſtemper to continue 
upon me, would not permit it; and when I preſſed it more earneſtly, he 
poſitively commanded me to ſtay. That day there fell abundance of rain 
and ſnow, which was accompanied with a very high wind, whereby the 
deputy took a very great cold that diſcovered itſelf immediately upon his 
return; but we could not perſwade him to go to bed, till he had deter- 
mined a cauſe that was before him and the court-martial, touching an 
officer of the army, who was accuſed of ſome violence done to the 
Iriſh ; and as in all caſes he carried himſelf with the utmoſt im- 
partiality, ſo he did in this, diſmiſſing the officer, tho' otherwiſe an uſe- 
ful man, from his command for the fame. The next day we — 
towards 
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towards Clare - caſtle, and found the way ſo _ that we rode near three 
miles together upon one of them, whereby moſt of our horſes caſt their ſhoes; 
ſo that tho every troop came provided with horſe-ſhoes, which were 
delivered to them out of the ſtores, yet before a day's march was over, 
a horſe-ſhoe was ſold for five ſhillings. - PENN 
Tae next morning the lady Honoria Obryan, daughter to the late 
earl of Thomond, being accuſed of protecting the goods and cattle of 
the enemy, under pretence that they belonged to her, and thereby abuſing 
the favour of the deputy's ſafeguard, which he had granted to her, came 
to him; and being charged by him with it, and told, that he expected a 
more ingenuous carriage from her; ſhe burſt out into tears, and aſſured 
him, if he would forgive her, that ſhe would never do the like again, de- 
firing me, after the deputy was withdrawn, to intercede with him for the 
continuance of his favour to her : which when I acquainted him with, 
he ſaid, As much a Cynick as I am, the tears of this woman moved 
me; and therefore gave order that his protection ſhould be continued to 
her. From thence I would have attended him to Limerick; but ſo much 
more care did he take of me than of himſelf, that he would not ſuffer 
it ; defiring me to go that day, being Saturday, and quarter at Bonratto, a 
houſe of the earl of Thomond's, in order to recover my health, and to come 
to him on Monday morning at Limerick. Accordingly I came, and found 
the deputy grown worſe, having been let blood, and ſweating exceedingly, 
with a burning fever at the ſame time. Yet for all this he ceaſed not to 
apply himſelf to the publick buſineſs, ſettling gariſons and diſtributing 
winter-quarters, which was all that remained to be done of the mili 
ſervice for that year. I endeavoured to perſwade him, as I had often 
done before, that his immoderate labours for his country would much 
impair, if not utterly deſtroy him; but he had ſo totally neglected him- 
ſelf during the ſiege of Limerick, not putting off his cloaths all that 
time, except to change his linen, that the malignant humours which he 
had contracted, wanting room to perſpite, became confined to his body, 
and rendered him more liable to be infected by the contagion. I was 
unwilling to leave him till I ſaw the event of his diſtemper ; but he ſup- 
poling my family was by this time come to Dublin, would not permit 
me to ſtay, and I finding I could in no way be ſerviceable to him, ſub- 
mitted to his defires. I found the commiſſioners of parliament at Dublin, 
and acquainted them with the ſtate of affairs in thoſe parts from whence 
I came, and with the reſolutions taken by the deputy at Limerick; but 
ſoon after my arrival, the fad news of his death was brought to us, 
which was univerſally lamented by all men, more eſpecially becauſe 
2 publick was thereby deprived of a moſt faithful, able, and uſeful 
ant. 
Tux commiſſioners of parliament taking into their conſideration what 
method to obſerve in that conjuncture, and preſuming that my command 
in the army was next to that of the deputy, reſolved by a letter to ac- 
quaint the officers of our forces in Ireland with their judgment, and to 
require them to yield obedience to me accordingly. I earneſtly deſired 
them to forbear ſending any ſuch letter, which I did, not out of a feigned 
modeſty, but from a real ſenſe of the weight of ſuch an undertaking, 
and my own inability to perform the duty of that important ſtation : for 
tho' the work ſeemed to be almoſt finiſhed, yet there remained 
difficulties behind, the enemy poſſeſſing ſome ſtrong places and iſlands, . 
and having many thouſands yet in the field; there being alſo in = par- 
| ment's 
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liament's pay between ſeven and eight thouſand horſe and dragoons, with 
above two and twenty thouſand foot. For theſe and other reaſons, I de- 
ſired them that they would reſerve the power to themſelves, till the par- 
liament ſhould ſend over ſome perſon to undertake that employment, 
which they might do ſoon enough; the ſeaſon of action being already 
paſt, the troops diſperſed into their winter-quarters, and nothing of im- 
portance likely to be done before the next ſpring ; acquainting them, 
that being one of their number, I could be as ſerviceable in their deli- 
berations and reſolutions, as if I were entruſted with the fole er. 
But all that I could ſay was not ſufficient to diſſuade them from ſending 
the letter before-mentioned ; and tho' it met with a general ſubmiſſion, 
yet I reſolved not to undertake any thing without their advice and conſent, 
which they readily promiſed to afford me. | 
Some of general Cromwell's relations, who were not ignorant of his 
vaſt deſigns now on foot, cauſed the _ of the lord-deputy Ireton to 
be tranſported into England, and ſolemnly interred at Weſtminſter in a 
magnificent monument at the publick charge : who, if he could have 
foreſeen what was done by them, would certainly have made it his defire, 
that his body might have found a graye where his ſoul left it, ſo much 
did he deſpiſe thoſe pompous and expenſive vanities ; having erected for 
himſelf a more glorious monument in the hearts of good men, by his 
affection to his country, his abilities of mind, his impartial juſtice, his 
diligence in the publick fervice, and his other virtues, which were a far 
greater honour to his memory, than a dormitory amongſt the aſhes of 
kings, who, for the moſt part, as they had governed others by their 
paſſions, ſo were they themſelves as much governed by them. 
Tux iſles of Scilly and Man were reduced to the obedience of the 
commonwealth ; but nothing extraordinary happening at their reduction, 
li 1 at leaſt not coming to my knowledge, I purpoſely omit the relation of 
Wl 1 thoſe actions. 2 
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ABovurT this time we were informed that Sir George Ayſcue, who had 
been ſent by the parliament to the weſtern iſlands, which ſtill continued 
in arms againſt them, arrived at the Barbadoes on the 26th of October, 
1651. and having opened a paſſage into the harbour by firing ſome great 
ſhot, ſeized upon twelve of their ſhips without oppoſition. The next 
morning he ſent a ſummons to the lord Willoughby to ſubmit to the au- 
thority of the parliament of England ; but he not acknowledging any 
ſuch power, declared his reſolution to keep the iſland for the king's ſer- 
vice, But the news of the defeat of the Scots and their king at Wor- 
ceſter being brought to Sir George Ayſcue, together with an intercepted ' 
letter from the lady Willoughby, containing the fame account; he ſum- 
moned him a ſecond time, and accompanied his ſummons wit his lady's 
letter, to aſſure him of the truth of that report. But the lord Willoughby 
relying upon his numbers, and the fewneſs of thoſe that were ſent to re- 
duce them, being in all but fifteen fail, returned an anſwer of the like 
ſubſtance with the former. Whereupon Sir George Ayſcue ſent two hun- 
dred men on ſhore, commanded by captain Morrice, to attack a quarter of 
the enemy that lay by the harbour, which they executed ſucceſsfully by 
_—_ the fort and about forty priſoners, with four pieces of cannon, 
which they nailed up, and returned on board again. At this time the 
Virginia flect arriving at the Barbadoes, it was thought fit to ſend a third 
ſummons to the lord Willoughby ; but finding that ncither this, nor the 
declarations fent to them by the commiſſioners of parliament to the ſame 
; 2 
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purpoſe; produced any effect, Sir George Ayſcue landed ſeven hundred 
men from his own and the Virginia fleet, giving the command of them 
to the ſame captain Morrice, who fell upon thirteen hundred of the enemy's 
foot and three troops 'of their horſe; and beat them from their works; 
killing many of their men, and taking about a hundred priſoners, with all 
their guns. The loſs on our fide was inconſiderable, few of ours being 
killed upon the place, and not above thirty wounded: Yet theſe ſuccefles 
were not ſufficient to accompliſh the work, there being above five thou- 
ſand horſe and foot in the iſland, and our Virginia fleet preparing to depart 
for want of proviſions: In this conjuncture colonel Muddiford, who com- 
manded a regiment in the iſland; by the means of a friend that he had 
in our fleet; made his terms, and declared for the parliament. Many of 
his friends following his example, did the like, and in conjunction with 
him encamped under the per- of our fleet. Upon this the moſt 
irt of the iſland were inclined to join us; but the lord Willoughby pre- 
vented them by placing guards on all the avenues to our camp, and deſigned 
to charge our men with his body of horſe, wherein he was much ſuperior 
to them, had not a cannon- ball that was fired at random, beat open the 
door of a, room, where he and his council of war were ſitting; which 
taking off the head of the ſentinel who was placed at the door, fo alarmed 
them all, that he changed his deſign, and retreated to a place two miles 
diſtant from the harbour. Our party, conſiſting of two — foot and 
one hundred horſe; advancing towards him, he defired to treat; which 
being accepted, colonel Muddiford, colonel Collyton, Mr. Searl and cap- 
. tain Pack, were appointed commiſſioners by Sir George Ayſcue; and by 
the lord Willoughby, Sir Richard Pierce, Mr. Charles Pym, colonel 
Elis and major Byham. By theſe it was concluded, that the iſlands of 
Barbadoes, Mevis, Antego and St. Chriſtophers ſhould be ſurrendred to the 
parliament of England: that the lord Willoughby, colonel Walrond, and 
ſome others, ſhould be reſtored to their eſtates; and that the inhabitants 
of the ſaid iſles ſhould be maintained in the quiet enjoyment of what they 
5 on condition to do nothing to the prejudice of the commonwealth. 
his news being brought to Virginia, they ſubmitted alſo, where one Mr. 
George Ludlow, a relation of mine, ſerved the parliament in the like man- 
ner, as colonel Muddiford had done at the Barbadoes. | 1 „ 
Tur parliament of England being deſirous after all theſe ſucceſſes, to 
convince even their enemies, that their principal deſign was to procure the 
happineſs and proſperity of all that were under their government; ſent 
commiſſioners to Scotland to treat concerning an union of that nation with 
England in one commonwealth; directing them to take care, till that 
could be effected, that obedience ſhould be given to the authority of the 
parliament of the commonwealth of England. The commiſſioners ap- 
pointed to this end on the part of the parliament, were Sir Henry Vane, 
the chief-juſtice St. Johns, Mr. Fenwick, major Salloway, major- general 
Lambert, colonel Titchborn, major-general Dean and colonel Monk: 
This propoſition of union was chearfully accepted by the moſt judicious 
amongſt the Scots, who well underſtood how great a condeſcenſion it was 
in the parliament of England, to permit a people they had conquered; to 
have a part in the legiſlative power: * 
Tux ſtates- general being highly diſpleaſed with the late act of navigation 
paſſed by the parliament, which they accounted to be a great obſtruction 
to their trade, reſolved to leave no means unattempted to procure it to be 
repealed, To this end they ſent * ambaſſadors to England, who 
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pretending a deſire to finiſh the treaty begun formerly between the two 
ſtates, requeſted that things might be as they were at the time of our 
ambaſſador's departure from Holland, deſigning thereby that the act lately 
paſſed for the encouragement of our ſeamen ſhould be ſuſpended, and all 
ſuch merchandizes reſtored as had been ſeized from the Dutcty by virtue 
of the ſaid act. The parliament refuſing to conſent to this propoſal, 
the ſtates-general gave orders for the equipping a conſiderable fleet, con- 
fiſting of about a hundred ſhips of war, giving notice to the parliament by 
their ambaſſadors of theſe preparations, and aſſuring them that they were 
not defign'd to offend the Engliſh nation, with whom they defired to 
maintain a friendly correſpondence, and that they were provided to no 
other end, than to protect their own ſubjects in their trade and navigation, 
But the parliament being unwilling to rely upon the promiſes of thoſe, 
who by their paſt and preſent actions had manifeſted little friendſhip 
to us, reſolved to make what preparations they could to defend them- 
ſelves. 
Fuls alarm awakened us to a diligent performance of our duty in 
Ireland, fearing that the Hollanders might tranſport ſome foreign forces 
by their fleet, to the affiſtance of the Iriſh, who were not only till 
numerous in the field, but had alſo divers places of ſtrength to retreat to. 
Our ſuſpicions were farther increaſed by the advices we received of a treaty 
on foot een the duke of Lorain and Theobald viſcount Taff, with 
other Iriſh, to bring the forces of that duke into Ireland againſt us, 
in order to extirpate all hereticks out of that nation, to re-eſtabliſh the 
Romiſh religion in alt parts of it, and to reſtore the Iriſh to their poſſeſſi- 
ons; all which being performed, he ſhould deliver up the authority to the 
king of Great Britain, and aſſiſt him againſt his rebellious ſubjects 
in England: that all Ireland ſhould be engaged for his re-imburſement: 
that Galway, Limerick, Athenree, Athlone, Waterford, and the fort of 
Duncannon, ſhould be put into his hands as cautionary places, with 
other things of the ſame nature. The report of this agreement being 
ſpread amongſt the Iriſh, encouraged them to make all poſſible op- 
poſition againſt us, in expectation of the promiſed ſuccours. The 
commiſſioners of the parliament, on the other hand, laboured with 
all diligence to diſpoſe their affairs in the beſt manner they could for 
the publik ſervice; in order to which they ſent to the ſeveral com- 
manders of our army to excite them to the diſcharge of their duty, 
making proviſion of arms, ammunition, cloaths, tents, and all things 
neceſſary to the carrying on the war in the enſuing ſpring. A general 
meeting of officers was alſo appointed to be held at Kilkenny to conſult 
about the beſt method of employing our arms againſt the enemy: and 
becauſe the propoſitions offered by the late lord deputy to thoſe of 
Galwyay, had been no farther proſecuted by reaſon of his death, or- 
ders were diſpatched to Sir Charles Coote, authorizing him to conclude 
with them, in caſe they. ſhould accept the conditions at, or before the 
ninth, of the next January. According to their orders the officers met 
at Kilkenny, by whom being informed of what they thought neceſſary 
for the enſuing ſervice, we acquainted the parliament and council of ſtate 
with the particulars of ſuch things as were requiſite, deſiring them to ſend 
them over with all convenient ſpeed, that no time might be loſt, when the 
ſeaſon of the year ſhould permit us to take the field. We publiſhed two 
lamations to prevent the country from ſupplying the enemy with 
arms and other neceſſaries; wherein drawing a line as it were about the Iriſh 
3 quarters, 
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uarters, we required all perſons to withdraw themſelves and their goods 
guar the places of their reſort within a limited time; which if they refuſed . 
to do, we declared them enemies; and ordered all officers and ſoldiers to 
treat them accordingly: commanding alſo all ſmiths, armourers and ſadlers 
that lived in the country to retire in twenty days with all their families, 
forges and inſtruments; into ſome gariſon of the parliament; on pain of 
forfiture of their goods and tools, beſides fix months impriſonment for the firſt 
offence; and of death for the ſecond. We ordered alſo that all thoſe who 
had withdrawn themſelves out of our protection, and joined with the ene- 
my, ſince the coming over of general Cromwel, ſhould be deprived. of the 
benefit of quarter. Having publiſhed theſe and other orders of the like 
tenour, we appointed the lord Broghil, commiſſary-general Reynolds, 
Sir Hardreſs Waller, colonel Axtel, .and the reſt of the officers, to cauſe 
them to be put in execution, as occaſion ſhould requirmee. 
Haix finiſhed our affairs at Kilkenny, and diſmiſſed the officers to 
their reſpective quarters, I reſolved to go to Portumna to make all things 
ready for the ſiege of Galway. Being on my march on the other fide of 
Nenagh, an advanced party found two of the rebels, one of whom was 
killed by the guard before I came up to them, the other was faved; and 
being brought before me at Portumna, and I aſking him if he had a mind 
to be hanged? he only anſwered; © If you pleaſe;” fo inſenſibly ſtupid 
were many of theſe poor creatures: The commiſſioners having done their 
buſineſs in this place, and given directions for the carrying on the fiege 
of Galway, with power to treat, as before mentioned; to Sir Charles 
Coote, we returned to Dublin, and at our arrival were informed, that 
the barony of Burren relying upon the ſecurity of their places of retreat, 
had refuſed to pay the contributions which they had promiſed; upon which 
Sir Hardreſs Waller had been obliged to lay the country waſte, and to 
ſeize what he could find, that it might be no longer uſeful to the enemy. 
We had advice alſo from Ulſter, that ſome of our troops had killed and 
drowned about a hundred and forty toties who infeſted that province with 
r ² TEAGUE RTE PHT er Le IG 
Tu time limited by the 1 mation, fequiring the Iriſh to withdraw 
from the places mentioned therein, being expired I marched with a party 
of horſe and foot into the faſtneſſes of Wicklo, as well to make examples 
of ſuch as had not obeyed the proclamation, as to place a gariſon there, to 
revent the excurſions of the enemy. Talbot's town was the place I 
ought fitteſt for that end; which having rendered defenſible againſt any 
ſudden attempt, and furniſhed with all things neceſſary, I marched 
farther into the country: The next morning I divided my men into three 
N ſending away colonel Pretty with one of them to his own quarters, 
eſt the enemy ſhould fall upon them in his abſence; with the other two 
we ſcoured by different ways, the pafles and retreats of the Iriſh, but met 
not with many of them; our parties being ſo big, that the Iriſh, who had 
ſentinels placed upon every hill, gave notice of our march to their friends: 
ſo that upon our approach, they {till fled to their bogs and woods. When 
T came to Dundrum, a place lying in the heart of the enemy's quarters, 
I perceived the walls and roof of an old church ſtanding, wherein I placed 
captain Jacob with his company; who was afterwards very ſerviceable 
againſt the enemy. The like methods being taken by the lord Broghil, 
colonel Zanchey, colonel. Abbot and other officers; the Iriſh were reduced 
to great extremities. I 
Ango r 
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AsovurT fourſcore of the inhabitants of Galway went privately out of 
the town, and ſeizing a hundred head of cattle, deſigned to drive them 
thither; but being upon their return, they were met by a party of ours, 
who killed threeſcore of them, and recovered all the cattle. This diſap- 
pointment was attended with another much greater; for two veſſels loaden 
with corn endeavouring to get into the harbour of Galway, being purſued by 
two of our frigats, one of them was taken, and the other forced upon the 
rocks near the iſle of Arran, where ſhe was loſt, SY 

Tur parliament having received an account of the hopeful condition 
of their affairsin Ireland, and of the great appearance there was of a ſpeedy 
determination of that war, appointed a committee to ſummon before them 
thoſe adventurers, who in the year 1641 had advanced monies upon the 
lands in Ireland. The ſaid perſons being met at Grocers-Hall, choſe 
twenty eight deputies to manage the buſineſs with the committee in the 
names of all the reſt. In conformity to this proceeding the commiſſioners 
of parljament in Ireland began to conſider of qualifications and heads, 
andy which the Iriſh ſhould be brought, that the innocent might be 
freed from their fears and apprehenſions; that juſtice might be done, and 
the guilty puniſhed according to the different nature of their crimes: of 
which the Iriſh having notice, and conſidering the declining condition of 
their affairs in all parts, ſent a letter directed to the commiſſioners of the 
parliament of En gland from the principal, as they called themſelves, of 
the kingdom of Ireland, and ſubſcribed by Gerald Fitz-Gerald, on the 
behalf of their aſſembly held at Glanmaliero in the province of Leinſter, 
repreſenting, © "That being adviſed that the commonwealth of England 
is in a condition to give honourable and ſure terms to them, they are in an 
entire diſpoſition to receive them; and to that effect deſire in the name of 
that and the reſt of the provinces, a ſafe conduct for every one of them, 
with blanks ſubſcribed to that end, that they may impower and ſend ſome 
of their members to preſent propoſitions to the commiſſioners that are or 
ſhould beauthorized to that purpoſe.” To this the commiſſioners anſwered 
in ſubſtance, © That tho the letter was ſubſcribed by one, under the 
pretext of an authority which they .could not own without prejudice to 
that of the parliament; yet for the ſatisfaction of thoſe concerned, they 
thought fit to declare, that the eſtabliſhment of this nation doth of right 
belong only to the parliament of England, who will diſtinguiſh thoſe 
who have always lived peaceably, or have already ſubmitted to their autho- 
rity, and put thenſchves under their protection, from ſuch as have com- 
mitted and countenanced the murders and maſſacres of the proteſtants 
during the firſt year of the rebellion, as well as from thoſe who continue 
ſtill in arms to oppoſe their authority: that they cannot in juſtice conſent 
to an act fo prejudicial to the peace of the country, as would involve quiet 
and peaceable people in the ſame proſecution with thoſe who are in open 
hoſtility: that they cannot grant ſafe conducts to ſuch as perſiſt in their 
oppoſition to the parliament, to aſſemble from all provinces, and to 
communicate their deſigns to each other: but that all thoſe who will lay 
down their arms, and ſubmit to the commonwealth, ſhall have as favourable 
conditions as they can juſtly expect. oF 

Tuis reſolution of the commiſſioners being made publick, the Iriſh fell 
upon another expedient: in purſuance of which the earl of Clanrickard, 
who had been left deputy by the earl of Ormond, ſent a letter directed to 
me, then commander in chief of the forces of the parliament in Ireland, 
in the words following. | 


SIR, 
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SIR, : 
cc ANY of the nobility, clergy, and other perſons of quality, 
cc ſubjects of this kingdom, with the corporation of Galway, 


« having conſidered the preſent ſtate of affairs, and the ruinous effects 
e which this long war hath produced, have ſolicited me to deſire of you 


« A conference for the eſtabliſhment of the repoſe of this nation, and to 


« obtain a ſafe conduct for the commiſſioners, whom by their advice I 
« ſhall judge capable to be ſent to you for that end. It is this which hath 
« obliged me to ſend you an expreſs, with this proteſtation, that I ſhall 
« not abandon them, till I ſee ſuch conditions granted them, as they 
« may with honour accept: for want of which I am reſolved to continue 
e the authority and protection of his majeſty over them, even to extremity, 
e not doubting but by divine aſſiſtance, with the forces we have already, 
« and the ſuccours which ſhall be ſent us by his majeſty and allies, we 
« ſhall be found in a condition to change the preſent ſtate of affairs, or at 
ce leaſt to render your former conqueſts of little advantage; and in the end 
<« to ſell our lives at a dear rate, if we ſhall be forced thereto: the which 


« leaving to your conſideration, and expecting your certain anſwer and 
cc reſolution, I remain, | | | 


SIR, 
24 March, 1652. 


your ſervant, 


CLANRICKARD, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


« Tp you pleaſe to ſend a ſafe conduct, I defire it may be addreſſed to 
ce Sir Charles Coote, or whom you ſhall think fit near to this place, with 
« a paſs for the number of five commiſſioners, and their retinue of about 


« twenty perſons, to the end that having notice thereof, I may ſend a liſt 


« of the names of the ſaid commiſſioners. 


Io this I returned the following anſwer. 
My lord, 6 


« F'N anſwer to yours of the 24th of March, by which you propoſe a 
| treaty for the ſettlement of this country, and defire a fafe conduct 
« for the commiſſioners you ſhall judge fit to employ in the management 
* of that affair, I think fit, in purſuance of the advice of the commiſſi- 
« oners of the parliament of England, and of many officers of the 
* Engliſh army, to advertiſe you, as hath been already anſwered to 
© thoſe who have ſent propoſitions of the like nature, that the ſettlement 
of this nation doth of right belong to the parliament of the common- 
wealrh of England, to whom we are obliged in duty to leave it; bein 
« aſſured, that they will not capitulate with thoſe who ought to ſubmit to 
them, and yet oppoſe themſelves to their authority, and upon vain 
and frivolous hopes have refuſed ſuch offers of favour as they would 
* gladly accept at preſent: ſo that I fear they will be conſtrained to proceed 


R r againſt 
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« againſt them with the higheſt ſeverity ; which that you may prevent 
« your timely ſubmiſſion, is the deſire of, "oY by 


my lord, | 
your humble ſervant, 


EDMUND LUDLOW. 


THAT — A. my anſwer, touching their readineſs to accept ſuch 
terms as they formerly rejected, was grounded upon notice ſent by 
Sir Charles Coote, that the town of Galway, ſincę the time limited by 
the commiſſioners for their ſubmiſſion was expired, deſired a treaty : 
whereupon I had acquainted him, that ſeeing the beſieged had refuſed the 
conditions formerly offered, they ought not now to expect the like, after 
ſuch an addition of trouble and charge as they had lately put us upon; 
yet for all this caution Sir Charles Coote concluded a treaty with . 
immediately after the return of my anſwer to the earl of Clanrickard, 
upon conditions much more advantageous to them than thoſe formerly 
propoſed, and very prejudicial to the publick, undertaking to get them 
ratified by the commiſſioners of parliament within twenty days, and in 
the mean time promiſing that they ſhould be inviolably obſerved. The 
commiſſioners of parliament having received the articles, and conceiving 
it to be unjuſt as well as imprudent to give the beſt terms to thoſe who 
made the longeſt oppoſition, and of what dangerous conſequence it might 
be, if that place were not fully ſecured to the Engliſh intereſt, ſpent the 
whole night in conſultation with the officers of the army, and in the end 
reſolved, That they could not conſent, that any ſhould receive the benefit 
of thoſe articles, who had been any way concerned in the murdering of 
the Engliſh in the firſt year of the war: that they would not oblige 
themſelves to permit any to live in Galway, whom they ſhould hereafter 
think fit to remove from thence for the ſecurity of the e : that they 
cannot conſent that the burgeſſes ſhall enjoy any more than two thirds of 

their eſtates lying near the town : that they will not ſuffer the habitations 
of ſuch as have been forced to quit the place, upon the account of their 
affection to the parliament, to be detained from them. With theſe and 
ſome other alterations, they declared their conſent to the reſt of the ar- 
ticles before-mentioned ; which if thoſe of the town refuſed, they or- 
dered that our men ſhould not enter ; and if entered, that they ſhould 
reſtore the poſſeſſion of it to the gariſon: but notwithſtanding this ex- 
pedition, the meſſenger that was diſpatched with the reſolutions of the 
commiſſioners, came too late, and all that could be obtained was a pro- 
miſe from Sir Charles Coote, to endeavour to perſwade thoſe of Galway 
to accept of the articles, with the amendments made by the com- 
miſſioners. | 

THe parliament having reſolved upon the incorporation of Scotland 
with the nation of England into one foe ſtate or commonwealth, and to 
reimburſe themſelves = part of that treaſure they had expended in 
their own defence againſt the invaſions of the Scots, declared the goods 
and lands formerly belonging to the crown of Scotland to be confiſcated, 
and alſo thoſe that were poſſeſſed by ſuch perſons as had aſſiſted in the in- 
vaſion of England by duke Hamilton, in the year 1648. or had appeared 


In 
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in arms ſince, under the king of Scots, in order to ſubvert the preſent 
government; excepting thoſe who ſince the battle of Dunbar had aban- 
doned the king of Scots, and by their merits and ſervices had rendered 
themſelves worthy of favour : that all ſuch who are not comprehended 
under the faid qualifications, and ſhall concur with them in their juſt 
enterprize, ſhall receive the benefit of their protection, and enjoy their 
liberties and goods equally with the free people of England. In purſuance - 
of this declaration of the parliament, their commiſſioners in Scotland 
publiſhed another, wherein they diſcharge from confiſcation all mer- 
chants and tradeſmen, who poſſeſs not in lands or goods above the value 
of five hundred pounds, are not priſoners of war, ſoldiers of fortune, 
moſs-troopers, or ſuch as have killed or committed outrages againſt the 
Engliſh ſoldiers, contrary to the laws and cuſtoms of war. They alſo 
emitted a proclamation, aboliſhing, in the name of the parliament, all 
manner of authority and juriſdiction, derived from any other power but 
that of the commonwealth of England, as well in Scotland as in all the 
iſles belonging to it. After this, they ſummoned the counties, cities, and 
boroughs, to agree to the incorporation before-mentioned ; of which 
eighteen of one and thirty counties, and twenty four of fifty fix cities and 
boroughs conſented to ſend their deputies to the parliament of England, 
moſt of the reſt excuſing themſelves for want of money to defray the 
expences of their repreſentatives. 

Tuls buſineſs being accompliſhed, and an act paſſed for the incorpo- 
ration of England and Scotland into one commonwealth, the parliament 
were prevailed with, by the importunities of ſome of their own members, 
and in particular of general Cromwell, that ſo he might fortify himſelf 
by the addition of new friends for the carrying on his deſigns, to paſs an 
act of general pardon and amneſty : whereby tho” it had thirty eight ſe- 
veral exceptions, many perſons who deſerved to pay towards the reim- 
burſement of the publick, no leſs than thoſe who had been already fined, 
eſcaped the puniſhment due to their miſdemeanours, and the common- 
wealth was defrauded of great ſums of money, by which means they 
were rendered unable to diſcharge many juſt debts, owing to ſuch as had 
ſerved them with diligence and fidelity. 

In Ireland the rebels were ſo preſſed by our forces in all parts, that they 
began to think it neceſſary to treat about conditions of ſubmiſſion, and 
many of them obtained liberty to be tranſported into foreign ſervice 
wherein the commiſſioners of parliament aſſiſted them with ſhips : ſo that 
the Iriſh officers were in many places deſerted by their own ſoldiers. 
Colonel Fitzpatrick was the firſt who ſubmitted, on condition to be tranſ- 
ported with his regiment into the ſervice of the king of Spain, which 
was a great blow to the Iriſh confederacy, who were very deſirous to 
treat in conjunction, bun to obtain more favourable terms, in conſidera- 
tion of their numbers; inſomuch that they publiſhed declarations againſt 
him, and the Iriſh clergy excommunicated him, and all thoſe who joined 
with him. Notwithſtanding which, colonel Odowyer, commander in 
chief of the Iriſh in the counties of Waterford and Tipperary, followed 
his example, and propoſed a treaty to colonel Zanchey, who having re- 
ceived inftruQions from the commiſſioners, concluded an agreement with 
him; the principal articles whereof were to this effect: that the arms 
and horſes belonging to the brigade of colonel Edmund Odowyer ſhall be 
delivered up at a certain price : that he and his party ſhall enjoy their 
perſonal eſtates, and ſuch a proportion of their real eſtates, as others 
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under their qualification ſhall be permitted to do : that the benefit of the 
articles ſhall not extend to ſuch as have murdered any of the Engliſh, or 
had been engaged in the rebellion during the firſt year ; or to any Romiſh 
prieſts, or to thoſe who had been of the firſt general aſſembly ; thoſe alſo 
who had taken away the life of any of ours after quarter given, and thoſe 
who had deſerted us and joined themſelves to the enemy, were excepted 
out of the treaty : all others to have liberty to live in our quarters, or to 
tranſport themſelves into the ſervice of any foreign ſtate in friendſhip with 
the commonwealth of England. 

WuiLsT the ambaſſadors from Holland were in treaty with the com- 
miſſioners appointed by the reer to that end, the Dutch fleet con- 
ſiſting of forty three ſhips of war, commanded by the heer Van Tromp, 
came into the Downs. Major Bourn, having with him a ſquadron of 
eight men of war, perceiving two of the Dutch ſhips making ſail to- 
wards him, ſent to them to demand the reaſon of their approach; and 
an anſwer being returned, that they had a meſſage to deliver from ad- 
miral Van Tromp to the Engliſh commander of that ſquadron, they 
were permitted to come up to that purpoſe. The captains of the two 
Dutch ſhips, after they had ſaluted major Bourn by ſtriking the flag, 
went on board him, and acquainted him, that they were ſent by their 
admiral to let him know, that riding with his fleet near Dunkirk, he had 
loſt many cables and anchors by bad weather, and was now brought by a 
north wind more ſouthward than he deſigned, of which he thought him- 
ſelf obliged to give him notice to prevent any miſunderſtanding. Major 
Bourn told them, he was willing to believe what was ſaid, and that the 


truth of it would beſt appear by their ſpeedy retreat. With this anſwer 


the two captains returned to their fleet; which coming within cannon- ſhot 
of Dover-caſtle with their fails up, and flag at the top-maſt, not ſaluting 


the fort according to cuſtom, the gariſon was conſtrained to fire three guns 


at the Hollanders, to put them in mind of their duty: but their admiral 
made no anſwer, and ſtill keeping up his flag, lay in the road till the next 
day about noon, at which time he weighed anchor, and ſet ſail towards 
Calais. The reſt of the Engliſh fleet, conſiſting only of thirteen men 
of war commanded by general Blake, who had been upon the coaſt of 
Suſſex, returning into the Downs ſoon after the departure of the Dutch, 
was joined by major Bourn, and thoſe eight ſhips he had with him. But 
admiral Van Tromp being obliged to take care of ſome rich merchant 
ſhips bound home to Holland from the Straits, returned towards the 
Downs ; and being come within cannon-ſhot of our fleet without ſtriking 
their flag, general Blake commanded three ſeveral guns, one after the 
other, to. be fired at him. Whereupon he anſwered with one gun, 
which ſhot through the Engliſh flag, and followed it with a whole broad- 
ſide, ſetting up the red ſtandard on his top-maſt, as a ſignal to the whole 
fleet to prepare to fight. The engagement began about four in the after- 
noon, and laſted till nine at night, with great loſs to the enemy, and little 
damage on our fide, tho' their fleet was double our number. - We took 
two of their men of war in the fight, one of which was brought away, 
and the other being very much ſhattered, ſunk down as 'our men were 
carrying her off. The council of ſtate having received an account of this 
action, made their report of it to the parliament, who paſſed a vote for 
the juſtification of general Blake; and reſolving to have ſatisfaction for 
this aſſault, placed a guard upon the Dutch ambaſſadors, at their lodgings 
in Chelſea, and ſent general Cromwell, and Mr. Denis Bond, a — 


\ 
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of parliament, down to the fleet, with aſſurances that nothing ſhould be 
wanting for their encouragement. | 
Tux event of this undertaking, not anſwering the expectations of the 
Hollanders, ſerving only to provoke the Engliſh nation, and to publiſh 
their own diſhonour, they endeavoured to make the world as well © the 
rliament believe, that the quarrel was begun by general Blake, or at 
eaſt that what had been done was not by their orders ; and therefore de- 
fired that the treaty might go on, and that the priſoners taken in the late 
fight might be reſtored, To this end, they ſent over the heer Paw of 
Heemſted to carry on the treaty in conjunction with the ambaſſadors they 
had ſent before into England. This miniſter was received with all the 
uſual demonſtrations of honour, and being admitted to audience, preſſed 
for an accommodation of all differences, and a ceſſation of all acts of 
hoſtility between the two nations; affuring the parliament that his maſters 
had given orders to their * to ſtrike to the Englifh flag, in the ſame 
manner as had been practiſed in former times: but being demanded to 
ſhew his powers, he produced nothing fave letters of credence and 
paſſports, * himſelf to the other ambaſſadors in that point, with 
whom he made ſome general propoſitions to the parliament, and deſired 
them to declare their demands. By theſe proceedings of the Dutch, the 
parliament perceiving that this difference was not like to be decided by a 
| , contented themſelves to require ſatisfaction for the injuries received, 
and aſſurance that nothing of that nature ſhould be attempted for the fu- 
ture ; which if the ambaſſadors would conſent to, they declared them- 
ſelves ready to proceed in the treaty, and to grant a ceſſation of arms. 
But ſo little were they diſpoſed to give the ſatisfaction demanded, that 
they made no farther mention of the ceſſation which they had ſo earneſtly 
preſſed; and having taken their audience of leave, they broke off the 
treaty abruptly, and returned home. | 
In Ireland, tho' the number of thoſe that ſubmitted on condition to be 
rted into foreign ſervice, was ſo great, that they became a great 
burden to us before we could procure ſhipping for their tranſportation 
and tho the enemy had received ſeveral defeats by our forces during the 
winter, wherein many of them had been killed and taken; yet they 
continued to make incurſions into our quarters, carrying away cattle and 
other booty: and having lately ſeized upon the horſes belonging to two 
troops of dragoons, they were 10 encouraged, that Sir Walter Dungan, 
commiſſary-general of the enemy's horfe, and captain Scurlock a for- 
ward officer, and one who had done us much miſchief, with five hun- 
dred foot and two hundred and fifty horſe, marched into Wexford, with 
a deſign to plunder that county. Lieutenant-colonel Throgmorton, who 
commanded in thoſe parts, having informed us of their march, we ſent 
two troops of horſe to his aſſiſtance, who with them and about four 
hundred foot charged the enemy upon their return, and after ſome diſpute 
routed them, killing two hundred of them upon the place, and many 
more, with divers officers, in the purſuit ; beſides ſeveral of the Iriſh 
taken priſoners, with the loſs of about twenty killed, and a hundred 
wounded on our ſide. The booty which the enemy had gotten, conſiſting 
chiefly in five hundred cows, was all recovered. | | 
Tux ſeaſon of action advancing, the commmflioners of parliament went 
to Kilkenny, as well to confer with the officers from all parts of Ireland, 
as to make the neceſſary preparations for the enſuing fervice ; of which 
the earl of Weſtmeath, who commanded the enemy's forces in Leinſter, 


8 having 


lord Muſkerry, who commanded the Iriſh in Munſter, and at the time of 
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having notice, ſent to deſire a ſafe conduct for commiſſioners to be named 
by them to treat with us at Kilkenny on their behalf ; which being 
granted, they appointed commiſſary-general Dungan, Lewis viſcount of 
Glanmaliere, Sir Robert Talbot, Sir Richard Barnwel, colonel Waltet 
Bagnol, colonel Lewis Moor, and colonel Thomas Tyrrell, to be their 
commiſſioners. And on our part, commiſſary-general Reynolds, colonel 
Hewetſon, colonel Lawrence, colone] Axtel, adjutant-general Allen, 
major Henry Owen, and Mr. James Standiſh, deputy-treaſurer of the 
army, were commiſſionated to treat and conclude with them, in con- 
formity to ſuch inſtructions as they received from a general council; and 
after ſeveral days conference, the commiſſioners on each part came to an 
agreement, upon terms that were the ſame in ſubſtance with thoſe for- 
merly granted to colonel Edmund Odowyer and his party, with liberty 
left for the lord Muſkerry, major-general Taaf, and other commanders 
of the Iriſh, in the provinces of Munſter, Connaught, and Ulſter, yet 
in arms, to come in and accept of the ſame conditions within a limited 
time. The articles were approved by the earl of Weſtmeath on the be- 
half of the Iriſh, and on {4 part of the commonwealth of England 
by me, as commander in chief of their forces in Ireland, | 

In the mean time, the committee appointed by the parliament for the 
reformation of the law in England, made a conſiderable progreſs in that 
matter : judges were alſo ſent into Scotland for the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice there, which they performed to the great ſatisfaction of that people. 

he parliament alſo appointed a committee, to conſider of means to ſet at 
work all the poor throughout the nation, and to make proviſion for ſuch 
as were not able to work, that there might be no-beggar in England. 

In Scotland our forces having reduced the caſtle of Dunotter, which 
was the laſt gariſon of that nation that held out againſt the parliament of 
England, it was reſolved to make four conſiderable forts, one at Inverneſs, 
another at Leith, a third at Ayre, and a fourth at St. Johnſtoun : and be- 
cauſe the enemy. being entirely beaten out of the field, was retired 
to the mountainous parts, which to that time had been accounted inac- 
ceſſible by the Engliſh ; it was agreed to endeavour to clear thoſe places 
of them alſo, being perſwaded that where any went before, others might 
follow after. To this end our men were divided into three parties : the 
firſt conſiſted of colonel Overton's regiment of foot, and a regiment of 
horſe, commanded by major Blackmore : the ſecond of colonel Hacker's 
regiment of horſe, and one of foot commanded by colonel Lilburn 
and the third was compoſed of the regiment of- horſe of major-general 
Dean, and of a regiment of foot belonging to lieutenant-general 
Monk. Each of theſe having a party of dragoons to attend them, ren- 
dezvouſed at Lochaber, and from thence fell ſeparately into the enemy's 
quarters, where they killed many of them, and burned their proviſions, 

urſuing them ſo cloſe, that as they fled from one party, they fell into the 
bands of another ; by which means they were in- a ſhort time entirely 
diſperſed. * | 

Tax Iriſh that ſubmitted according to the articles, and delivered up 
their arms and horfes to the commiſſioners appointed by me to receive 
them, were in all about three thouſand. But many of them finding 
themſelves within that exception concerning the murders of the Engliſh, 
or hoping to obtain better conditions, or, it may be, taking pleaſure in 
their predatory life, continued ſtill in arms. Of this number was the 
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vur treaty with thoſe of Leinſter, had ſent one colonel Poor to Kilkenny, 
to acquaint us that he deſigned to come in upon the ſame conditions; 
but we ſuſpecting his ſincerity, by the means of ſome letters which we 
intercepted, were not wanting to prepare what was neceſſary in order 


to reduce him and his =y by force; and having finiſhed our affairs at 


Kilkenny, I removed with 
to Youghal, and ſo to Cork. > RR | 
Tux rebels in Connaught and Ulſter, inſtead of ſubmitting, as was ex- 


e commiſſioners to Clonmel, and from thence 


pected, got together a body of about five thouſand men, under the con- | 


duct of the earl of Clanrickard and Sir Phelim O Neal, with which they 
beſieged and took the fort of Balliſhannon. Whereupon Sir Charles 
Coot and colonel Venables drew out what forces they when Fs and advanced 
towards them with ſuch expedition, that they were near the place before 
the enemy had notice of their march; who finding themſelves ſurprized, 
retreated to the bogs, leaving a ſmall gariſon in Balliſhannon : but being 
purſued by our men, who killed and woundedabout three hundredof them, 
in which number were thirty officers, and took from them ſeven or eight 
thouſand cows, upon whoſe milk they chiefly ſubſiſted, twelve hundred 
of them came in and laid down their arms: upon which the gariſon they 
had placed in Balliſhannon, ſurrendered upon articles. 8 LY 
Ma JoR-GENERAL Lambert making great preparations to come over to 
us, in quality of deputy to general Cromwell, the commiſſion of the ſaid 
general to be lieutenant of Ireland expired. Whereupon the parliament 
took that affair into conſideration ; and tho there were not wanting many 
amongſt them, who affirmed the title and office of lieutenant to be more 
ſuitable to a monarchy than a free commonwealth, yet it was likely to have 
been carried for the renewing his commiſſion under the ſame title. But he, 


having at that time another part to act, ſtood up, and declared his fatis- 


faction with what had been ſaid againſt conſtituting a lieutenant in Ireland, 
defiring that they would not continue him with that character. Upon 
which the queſtion being put, the parliament willing to believe him in 
earneſt, ordered it according to his motion. He farther moved, that tho” 
they had not thought fit to continue a lieutenant of Ireland, they would 
be pleaſed, in conſideration of the worthy perſon whom they had for- 
merly approved to go over with the title of deputy, to continue that cha- 
racer to him. But the parliament having ſuppreſſed the title and office of 
a lieutenant in Ireland, thought it altogether improper to conſtitute a de- 
puty, who was no more than the ſubſtitute of a lieutenant ; and therefore 
refuſed to conſent to that propoſal, ordering that he ſhould be inſerted one 
of the commiſſioners for civil affairs, and conſtituted commander in chief 
of their forces in Ireland. In the management of this affair, Mr, Weaver, 
who was one of the commiſſioners of Ireland, but then at London, and 
fitting in parliament, was very active, to the great diſcontent of general 
Cromwell, who endeavouring to perſwade the parliament that the arm 
in Ireland would not be fatisfied, unleſs their commander in chief came 
over qualified as deputy, Mr. Weaver aſſured them that upon his know- 
| ledye, all the ſober people of Ireland, and the whole army there, except 
a few factious perſons, were not only well ſatisfied with the preſent go- 
vernment both civil and military of that nation, but alſo with the go- 
vernours who managed the ſame ; and therefore moved that they would 
make ho alteration in either, and renew their commiſſions for a longer 
time. This diſcourſe of Mr. Weaver tending to perſwade the parliament 
to continue me in the military command, increaſed the jealouſy which 
general Cromwell had conceived of me, that I might prove an obſtruction 
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to the deſign he was carrying on to advance himſelf by the ruin of the 
commonwealth. And therefore, ſince — rere Lambert refuſed to 
go over with any character leſs than that of « POPs he reſolved by any 
means to lieutenant-general Fleetwood at the head of affairs in 
Ireland. By which conduct he procured two great advantages to himſelf, 
thereby putting the army in Ireland into the hands of a perſon ſecured to 
his intereſt by the marriage of his daughter; and drawing major-general 
Lambert into an enmity towards the parliament, prepared him to join 
with him in oppoſition to them, when he ould find it convenient to put 


his deſign in execution. 


In the mean time I was not wanting in my endeayours to reduce the 
enemy in Ireland, and to that end marched with about 4000 foot and 
2000 horſe towards Roſs in Kerry; where the lord Muſkerry made his 
principal rendezvous, and which was the only place of ſtrength the Iriſh 
Bad 1 except the woods, bogs and mountains; being a kind of an 
iſland, encompaſſed on every part by water, except on one fide, upon 
which there was a bog not paſſable but by a cauſway which the enemy 
had fortified. In this expedition I was accompanied by the lord Broghil, 
and Sir Hardreſs Waller, major-general of the foot. Being arrived at this 
place, I was informed that the enemy received continual ſupplies from 
thoſe parts that lay on the other fide, and were covered with woods and 
mountains; whereupan I ſent a party of two thouſand foot to clear thoſe 
woods, and to find out ſame convenient place for the erecting a fort, if 
there ſhould be ccaſion. Theſe forces met with ſome oppoſition; but at 
laſt they routed the enemy, killing ſome, and taking others priſoners ; the 
reſt ſaved themſelves by their good footmanſhip. V 8 was doing, 
I employed that part of the army which was with me in fortifying a neck 
of land, where I deſigned to leaye a party to keep in the Iriſh on this fide, 
that I might be at liberty with the greateft part of the hanſe and foot to 
look after the enemy abroad, and to receive and convoy ſuch boats and 
other things neceſſary as the commiſſioners ſent to us by ſea, When we 
had received our boats, each of which was capable of containing a hundred 
and twenty men, I ordered one of them to be rowed about the water 
in order to find out the moſt convenient place for landing upon the enemy: 
which they perceiving, thought fit, by a timely ſubmiſſion, to prevent 
the danger that threatned them; and having expreſſed their deſires to that 
purpoſe, commiſſioners were appointed on both parts to treat. The 
articles were the ſame in effe& with thoſe granted to the Iriſh in Leinſter 
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* 


it might be expreſſed, that they wholly ſubmitted to the mercy of the 


a fortnight's debate, concluded the agreement, the lord Muſkerry and - 
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ſelf confirming it; his ſon with Sir Daniel Obryan were delivered to me as 
hoſtages for the performance of the articles: in conſequence of which 


about five thouſand horſe and foot laid down their arms, and ſurrendred : 


their horſes. | 


Wulksr this was doing in Munſter, colonel Grace with ſome forces 
that had not ſubmitted, paſſed the Shannon, and being joined by many of 
the Iriſh of Connaught and Galway, began to grow conſiderable, being 
about three thouſand, moſt of them foot. Colonel Ingoldſby having 
notice of them, drew together a party about Limerick, and marchin 

with them to find out the enemy, attacked them at a paſs, which they 
diſputed for ſome time; but our horſe breaking in upon ſome of their 
foot, and encouraging the reſt to fall on, the Iriſh quitted their poſt, and 
ſhifted for themſelves. In this action many of them were killed and 
taken priſoners, the reſt eſcaping to the bogs and woods. After this defeat 
colonel Grace and his party was forced to ſubmit, and to that end treated 
with colonel Zanchey, but found that his obſtinate reſiſtance ſo long had 
done him no ſervice; for colonel Zanchey upon the ſurrender of Inch to 
him, and the ſubmiſſion of colonel Grace's forces, cauſed a captain, a 
lieutenant, and a ſerjeant, with other officers, to be ſhot to death, for 


revolting at Carrick to the enemy, according to the liberty he had reſerved 


to himſelf in that caſe by the capitulation. In the north of Ireland colo- 

nel Theophilus Jones being ſent out with ſeven troops of horſe, one. of 
dragoons, and three hundred foot, to get proviſions for the relief of thoſe 
parts, met with a party of the enemy, conſiſting of ſixteen hundred foot 
and three hundred horſe, whom he charged, and after a ſharp diſpute 
routed, and put to flight, killing many of heir officers, and three hundred 
ſoldiers upon the place. All the arms of their foot were taken, and a 
hundred and fifty horſe, with the loſs only of fix of our men killed, and 


about twenty wounded. The earl of Clanrickard finding the Iriſh affairs 


in a deſperate condition, with what forces he had left retired into the iſle 
of Carrick, where being encompaſſed by our men on all fides, he ſubmitted, 
and obtained liberty to tranſport himſelf with three thouſand men to any 
foreign country in friendſhip with the commonwealth, within the ſpace of 
three months. | 

THe parliament having already ſent over tous five companies of foot under 
the command of lieutenant-colonel Finch, who had done very good ſervice at 
the battel of Worceſter, reſolved to ſend eight hundred more out of the 
regiment of major-general Lambert, and an intire regiment commanded 
by colonel Clark; which forces were procured rather to promote the 
deſigns of general Cromwel, than from any need we had of them ; our 
military ſervice in Ireland, by the bleſſing of God, drawing towards a 
concluſion, moſt of the Iriſh forces having ſubmitted and laid down their 
arms, no gariſon of any ſtrength holding out againſt us, and many thou- 
ſands of the enemy ſent into foreign ſervice. The ſoldiers of Lambert's 
regiment were countermanded, upon his refuſal to go to Ireland without the 
charaQter of deputy; but the regiment of colonel Clark being throughly 
principled for Cromwel's deſign, continued their march by order of the 
parliament, who were perſuaded to conſtitute lieutenant-general Fleetwood 


commander in chief of their forces in Ireland, and one of their commiſſioners 
for the civil affairs in that nation. 


THe ſtates-general, upon the return of their ambaſſadors from England, | 


difpatched orders to their admiral to take all advantages againſt the 
Englich, and ſolicited the king of Denmark to break with us alſo, en- 
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couraping him todetain twenty two Engliſh merchant ſhips which he had 
formerly ſeized coming through the Sound. The parliament, to prevent 
the dangers that might enſue by farther delay, gave orders to 12 
Blake to fall upon the ſubjects of Holland whereſoever he ſhould meet 
them, and particularly to interrupt their fiſhery upon the northern coaſt, 
ſending the regiments of colonel Ingoldſby and colonel Goff on board the 
fleet. General Blake having received theſe inſtructions, ſet fail for the 
north, where meeting with about fix hundred herring-buſſes, under a 
convoy of twelve men of war, he took and ſunk the whole convoy; and 
having ſeized the fiſh that the buſſes had taken, he releaſed all the veſſels 
with the ſeamen belonging to them. Which action was blamed by ſome, 
who thought that by the help of thoſe ſhips we might have been enabled to 
erect a fiſhery, and thereby have made ſome reparation to the Engliſh 
nation for the damages which they had ſuſtained from the Dutch; 
and that by detaining their mariners we might have weakned and diſtreſſed 
them conſiderably, they wanting men for the management of their ſhip- 
ping. In the mean time Sir George Ayſcue, who was lately returned 
from the reduction of Barbadoes, and had convoyed into the river five 
merchant ſhips richly laden from the Eaſt Indies, fell upon a fleet of 
Hollanders conſiſting of forty merchant-men under the convoy of four men 
of war. Of this fleet he took ſeven, forced divers on ſhore, and the reſt 
narrowly eſcaped. About the fame time a ſhip from Guinea, valued at 
forty thouſand pounds, was by ſome of ours taken from the Dutch, with 
many other rich ſhips, to the great prejudice and interruption of their trade. 
To apply ſome remedy to this, the Dutch admiral with his fleet came into 
the Downs, and anchored by Sir George Ayſcue, who was retired under 
Dover-caſtle, being much inferiour in number to the enemy; but the 
Hollanders after a thort ſtay left our fleet, and ſet fail without attempting 
any thing againſt us. At Leghorn ſome of their men of war preparing 
to ſeize ſuch Engliſh merchant ſhips as lay in that port, the grand duke 
ſent a meſſage to the Dutch, to let them know, that if they committed 
any acts of hoſtility againſt the Engliſh nation in that harbour, their goods 
in the town ſhould be reſponſible for it. Admiral Blake returned to the 
Downs, and being informed that a French fleet was going to relieve 
Dunkirk, then befieged by the Spaniards, called a council of war, and 
by their advice ſent a ſquadron after them, which coming up with the 
French, took divers of their ſhips, and diſperſed the reſt; by which means 
chiefly the town was ſoon after ſurrendred. 

THe Iriſh being reduced to extremity, and moſt of the country in the 
hands of the Engliſh, the parliament reſolved to give the adventurers 
poſſeſſion of lands proportionable to the ſeveral ſums they had advanced, 
and alſo to ſatisfy the arrears of the army out of the ſame, as they had 
formerly promiſed : which that they might be enabled to perform, they 
paſſed an act, confiſcating ſo much of the eſtates of thoſe who had acted 
againſt the 1 as they judged the quality of their crimes to require, 
and extending their clemency to thoſe who had carried themſelves peaceably. 
In the mean time that I might bring ſuch as remained yet in arms againſt 
us to a neceſſity of ſubmitting, I marched with a party of about four 
thouſand horſe and foot; and having ſcoured the counties of Wexford and 
Wicklo, placing gariſons where I thought convenient, I went to Tredagh, 
where I met the reſt of the parliament's commiſſioners; and having ſtaid 
eight days in that place to ſettle affairs, I continued my march into the 
county of Meath, and coming to Carrick Mac Roſs, a houſe belonging 

to 
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to the earl of Eſſex, where the rebels had barbarouſly murdered one Mr. 
Blany a juſtice of peace in that country, I cauſed it to be fortified, and put 
a gariſon in it, being advantageouſly ſituated to reſtrain the enemy's excur- 
fions. From hence I went to viſit the gariſon of Dundalk, and being upon 
my return, I found a party of the enemy retired within a hollow rock, 
which was diſcovered by one of ours, who ſaw five or fix of them ſtandin 
before a narrow paſſage at the mouth of a cave. The rock was fo thick, 
that we thought it impoſſible to dig it down upon them, and therefore 
reſolved to try to reduce them by ſmoke. After ſome of our men had 
ſpent moſt part of the day in endeavouring to ſmother thoſe within by fire 
placed at the mouth of the cave, they withdrew the fire, and the next 
morning ſuppoſing the Iriſh to be made incapable of reſiſtance by the ſmoke, 
ſome of them with a candle before them crawled into the rock. One of the 
enemy who lay in the middle of the entrance fired his piſtol, and ſhot the 
firſt of our men into the head, by whoſe loſs we found that the ſmoke had 
not taken the deſigned effect. But ſeeing no other way to reduce them, 
I cauſed the trial to be repeated, and upon examination found that tho' a 
great ſmoke went into the cavity of the rock, yet it came out _ at other 
crevices; upon which I ordered thoſe places to be cloſely ſtopped, and 
another ſmother made. About an hour and half after this, one of them 
was heard to groan very ſtrongly, and afterwards more weakly, where- 
by we preſumed that the work was done; yet the fire was continued till 
about midnight, and then taken away, that the place might be cool enough 
for ours to enter the next morning. At which time ſome went in armed 
with back, breaſt, and head-piece, to prevent ſuch another accident as 
fell out at their firſt attempt; but they had not gone above fix yards before 
they found the man that had been heard to groan, who was the ſame that 
had killed one of our men with his piſtol, and who reſolving not to quit 
his poſt, had been upon ſtopping the holes of the rock, choaked by the 
ſmoak. Our ſoldiers put a rope about his neck, and drew him out. The 
— being cleared, they entered, and having put about fifteen to the 
word, brought four or five out alive, with the prieſt's robes, a crucifix, 
chalice, and other furniture of that kind. Thoſe within preſerved them- 
ſelves by laying their heads cloſe to a water that ran through the rock. 
We found two rooms in the place, one of which was large enough to 
turn a pike; and having filled the mouth of it with large ſtones, we quitted 
it, and marched to Caſtle-Blany, where I left a party of foot, and ſome 
horſe, as I had done before at Carrick and Newry, whereby that part of 
the county of Monaghan was pretty well ſecured. We continued our 
march to Monaghan, and ſo to Aghur, where we caſt up ſome works, 
and left a gariſon to defend it. Near this place lay the creaght of lieu- 
tenant- general O Neal, fon to that O Neal who after ſeveral years impriſon- 
ment in the Tower of London died there: he came over from the ſervice 
of the king of Spain to be lieutenant-general to the army of Owen Roe O 
Neal; but upon ſome jealouſy or particular diſcontent was laid aſide. 
This man with his wife, who he ſaid was niece to the dutcheſs of 
Artois, .and ſome children, removed, as the Iriſh do generally in thoſe 
parts, with their tenants and cattle, from one place to another, where 
there is conveniency of graſs, water and wood; and there having built a 
houſe, which they docompleatly in an hour or two, they ſtay till they want 
graſs, and thendiſlodgeto another ſtation. This way of living is accompanied 
with many inconveniencies to the publick ſervice ; for th 


ey not only give 
ſhelter to the enemy, but take all advantages themſelves both to plunder 
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and kill, none knowing whence they come, or whither they go, and ſo 
can neither eaſily be prevented nor found out. From hence I marched 
to Inniſkillin in the county of Fermagnah, that I might take a view 
of the place, and likewiſe provide materials to fortify Leſneſkey, other. 
wiſe Bally-Balfoar, and to reduce an iſland kept by the Iriſh in Loughern, 
with another fort they poſſeſſed near Bulturbet. Being at Leſneſkey, I 
was met by commiſſary-general Reynolds, who with a party of horſe 
and foot had diſperſed the enemy in Letrim. Having fortified this place, 
and made ſome preparations for the reduQtion of the iſland before-men- 
tioned, I . advice from the commiſſioners of parliament at Dublin, 
that lĩieutenant- general Fleetwood had landed at Waterford, and was gone 
to Kilkenny, where they deſigned to attend him. The news of his ar- 
rival was very welcome to me, having found my care and fatigues recom- 
penſed only with envy and hatred; and therefore having given orders 
where I was for the carrying on the publick ſervice, I haſtened after the 
commiſſioners; and being come to Kilkenny, I faluted the commander 
in chief, and congratulated his ſafe arrival; after which I gave him an 
account of the affairs of the army, with aſſurances of my reſolution to 
his orders, In this place colonelWalter Bagnal, who had been one of 

the hoſtages delivered to us, for the performance of the treaty concluded 
with thols of the province of Leinſter, was by the marſhal detained 
riſoner, upon an accuſation brought againſt him for the murder of an 
Enoliſhman ; which crime being excepted out of thoſe articles, and all 


others at any time granted to the Iriſh, the commiſſioners thought them- 


ſelves obliged in duty to put him upon his trial, and to that end cauſed 


him to be brought before them, where upon full proof they condemned 


him to be ſhot to death ; which ſentence was executed accordingly. The 
lieutenant-general remained ſome time at Kilkenny ; but the com- 
miſſioners having diſpatched their affairs in thoſe parts, returned to 
Dublin, and I accompanied them thither. | 

Tur Holland fleet appearing off the Goodwin Sands, admiral Blake 
haſtened the foot-ſoldiers aboard, and ſet fail after them ; but they tacked 
about, and made away towards the French coaſt ; where being joined by 
the ſhips commanded by vice-admiral De Ruyter, they returned towards 
our fleet, and came within fix leagues of the north foreland. Captain 
Mildmay in the Nonpareille, about four in the afternoon, exchanged 
ſome ſhot with them ; and ſoon after the Engliſh admiral, with a few 


more, came up alſo; the reſt of the fleet, by reaſon of bad weather, being 


yet far behind. The Dutch kept themſelves cloſe together, firing ſeveral 
ſingle ſhot at ours, which our admiral thought not fit to anſwer, till the 
reſt of the fleet was come up to him, and then he began to fire on the 
admiral of Holland. The fight laſted from five till ſeven, when night 


| parted them, the reer-admiral of the enemy having loſt all his maſts, and 


two more of their ſhips moſt part of their rigging. Captain Mildmay 
followed them cloſe, and being come up with them, commanded his 
ſmall ſhot to be fired into that ſhip that made moſt fail, immediately after 
which he boarded and took her. This done, he purſued another, and in 
half an hour overtook her, and forced her to yield alſo. In one of thoſe 
ſhips was the Dutch reer-admiral, whom captain Mildmay took out, 
with the reſt of the men, and then let her fink, ſhe being fo diſabled, 
that he deſpaired of bringing her off. The next morning our fleet pur- 
ſued the Dutch, who made away with all poſſible ſpeed, and about four 
in the afternoon bore up with them ; but none of our great ſhips except 


the 
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the admiral being able to reach them, the night ſeparated them again. 
The next day the Dutch recovered Goree and others of their harbours, 


ſo that our fleet thought fit to deſiſt any farther purſuit of them. On our 


fide we had but three of our men and captain Jarvis killed, with about 
twenty wounded. The cnemy's loſs was confiderable, many of their 


men being killed and wounded, beſides ſeveral taken priſoners ; and three © 


of their ſhips ſunk and taken. Fourteen more were alſo brought into 


their ports much damaged in the engagement, with great numbers of 


wounded men on board. The fleet coming to Goree, the captains were 
forbidden to come a- ſhore, till enquiry ſhould be made touching thoſe 
who had refuſed to fight in the firſt encounter with the Engliſh. Here- 
upon the enmity of the Dutch againſt the Engliſh nation grew to ſuch a 
height, that to render them odious, and to encourage their own ſubjects 
to come in to ſerve againſt them, they cauſed the execution of the late 
king to be repreſented on the ſtage in a moſt tragical manner: inſomuch 
that thoſe of the prince of Orange's party were not without hopes, that 
the ſtates of Holland would rather ſurrender their liberties to the prince, 


than 3 ſuffer England to live under the government of a common- 
wealth. 


Some prejudice we received in two encounters with the Dutch 
in the Mediterranean ſea; but thoſe ſlight ſucceſſes were wholly owing to 
their number, and not at all to their courage or conduct. 

Taz parliament gave audience to ambaſſadors from Venice and Portu- 
gal, referring the conſideration of their inſtructions to the council of ſtate, 
who were required to report their opinions touching them to the parlia- 
ment. They alſo ordered a letter to be drawn up and diſpatched to the 

d duke of Tuſcany, to give him thanks for the good uſage received 

om him by the Engliſh merchants at Leghorn. About the ſame time, 
thirty frigates were appointed to be built, as well to increaſe the fleet, as 
to ſecure the trade of the nation by cruifing. Eighteen men of war were 
likewiſe ſent into the Sound, under the conduct of captain Hall, who at 
his arrival before Elſenore, delivered a letter to the governour of that 
place for the king of Denmark, with aſſurances that he was come thither 


for no other end than to convoy home two and twenty Engliſh merchant- 


ſhips, formerly ſeized by the faid king at Copenhagen. The king of 


Denmark ſeemed much offended that captain Hall had entered the Sound 


without his leave, and ſent four thouſand men to Cronenburg and Elſe- 
nore, to reinforce thoſe places, giving orders to his fleet to join with the 
Hollanders, who were not far off, and to fight the Engliſh, in caſe they 
attacked the Dutch. Theſe great preparations obliged captain Hall to re- 
tire from thence, and to return to Newcaſtle, Hereupon the Daniſh am- 
baſſador at London had his audience of leave from the parliament, and 
his maſter began to prepare twenty ſhips of war for the afliſtance of the 
Dutch, alledging himſelf bound ſo to do by a treaty with them: in order 
to which he cauſed the goods belonging to the Engliſh to be taken out of 
thetwo and twenty ſhips before-mentioned, and to be ſold, declaring openly 
for the Hollanders, N OE , 
In the mean time- the reformation of the law went on but ſlowly, it 
being the intereſt of the lawyers to preſerve the lives, liberties and eſtates 
of the whole nation in their own hands. So that upon the debate of 
« regiſtering deeds in each county, for want of which, within a certain 
time fixed after the ſale, ſuch ſales ſhould be void, and being ſo regiſtered, 
that land ſhould not be ſubjet to any incumbrance :” this word 


Uu „ incumbrance 
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« incumbrance ” was ſo managed by the lawyers, that it took up three 
months time before it could be aſcertained by the committee. 

Tux act for putting a period to the parliament was ſtill before a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe, who had made a conſiderable progreſs there- 
in, having agreed upon a more equal diſtribution of the power of election 
throughout England : and whereas formerly ſome boroughs, that had 
ſcarce a houſe upon them, choſe two members to be their repreſentatives 
in parliament, (juſt as many as the greateſt cities in England, London 
only excepted) and the ſingle county of Cornwall elected forty four, 
when Eſſex and other counties bearing as great a ſhare in the payment of 
taxes, ſent no more than fix or eight ; this unequal repreſentation of the 
people the parliament reſolved to correct, and to permit only ſome of the 
principal cities and boroughs to chuſe, and that for the moſt part, but one 
repreſentative, the city of London only excepted, which, on account of 
the great proportion of their contributions and taxes, were allowed to 
elect fix. The reſt of the four hundred, whereof the parliament was 
to conſiſt, (beſides thoſe that ſerved for Ireland and and) were ap- 
pointed to be choſen by the ſeveral counties, in as near a proportion as was 
poſſible to the ſums charged upon them for the ſervice of the ſtate, and 
all men admitted to be electors who were worth two hundred pounds in 
lands, leaſes, or goods. 

Drivess informations were brought againſt the Iriſh for murders com- 
mitted at the beginning of the rebellion, and fince upon the Engliſh, 
The | rincipal of the accuſed were colonel Maccarty Reagh, who was 
ſeized in the county of Cork ; the lord Mayo, in the county of Galway ; 
the mother of colonel Fitzpatrick in the province of Leinſter, with many 
others. And for the encouragement of the plantations in Ireland, the 
parliament permitted the people of England to tranſport thither all ſorts of 
cattle and grain, free of all cuſtom ; and ordered that their commiffioners 
in Ireland ſhould raiſe a revenue there for all ſuch as had been wounded 


and diſabled, and for the widows and children of thoſe that had been 


killed in the publick ſervice. 

Tux vice-admiral of prince Rupert's fleet carrying forty pieces of 
cannon, was brought into Plymouth by the Engliſh ſeamen ſhe had on 
board, who finding a favourable occafion, near Cape de Verd, ſeized the 
1 and the reſt of the company, being all French and Dutch: upon 
which the council of ſtate received orders from the parliament to reward 
the ſaid ſeamen, and to prepare an act to encourage others to follow their 
example. 

Tux Dutch admiral Van Trump, with one hundred and ten ſhips of 
war, and ſome fire-ſhips, being joined by ſeventeen men of war from 
Zealand, failed from Goree with orders to convoy ſafe out of the channel 
a fleet of near five hundred merchant-ſhips, defigned for France, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Barbary, and the Levant, and to take all the advantages 
he could againſt the Engliſh. Hereupon the parliament paſſed an act for 
the ſale of the eſtates of ſome, who having been adjudged delinquents, 
had refuſed to lay hold of the favour extended to them, of compounding ; 
which they did to eaſe the people of ſome part of the charge of this 


war againſt the Dutch; yet their occaſions were ſo preſſing, that they 


were conſtrained to lay a tax for ſome months of one hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds a month, which the people willingly paid, becauſe they 
knew that it was wholly employed in their\ſervic. © ' 

MosT 
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Mos r of the Dutch merchant- ſhips were, by bad weather and contrary 
winds, driven back into their harbours, but their men of war kept out 
at ſea; and Van Trump having received advice, that admiral Blake had 
ſent away twenty of his ſhips to convoy a fleet of laden colliers from 
Newcaſtle, twelve towards 3 and fifteen up the river, which 
had ſuffered ſome damage by ſtorm, and that he had left with him but 
thirty ſeven ſhips of war, came into the Downs with fourſcore men of 


war, and thirty of the ableſt merchantmen of the fleet he was appointed 
to convoy. Notwithſtanding which inequality of number, it was una- 
nimouſly reſolved in a council of war to fight the Dutch fleet. Accord- 
ingly a day or two after ours engaged them about noon, and the fight con- 
tinued till night ſeparated them. In this fight we loſt two ſhips, the 
Garland of forty, and the Bonaventure of thirty fix guns ; and tho' in 
recompence we burnt one of their admirals, and killed many of their 
men, particularly two ſecretaries who were on board their admiral, yet 
the Dutch were exceedingly elevated with this little ſucceſs ; and being 
informed that the Engliſh fleet was in great want of all ſorts of naval 
ſores, they publiſhed 4 placart to prohibit the exportation of them hither 
under ſevere penalties. They alſo threatened to drive us out of the iſlands 
which we poſſeſſed in America, and to that end ſent ſome ſhips to join 
prince Rupert, which, with thoſe revolted Engliſh, made 1 in all twenty 

ve fail. The king of Denmark likewiſe promiſed to aſſiſt them by the 
next ſpring with thirty ſhips of war, for the ſum of one million of guil- 
ders, which they agreed to pay to him. | 

In the mean time, the parliament having received information of the 
miſbehaviour of ſome officers in the late engagement, appointed a com- 
mittee, whereof Sir Henry Vane, Mr. John Carew, and major Salloway, 
were the principal, impowering them to place and diſplace officers, and 
to regulate all matters relating to the ſea, in ſuch a manner as might be 
moſt conducing to the ſervice of the ſtate. Theſe commiſſioners uſed 
ſuch care and diligence in the diſcharge of this truſt, that the face of 
affairs ſoon became much altered for the better ; the ſhips that were un- 
ſerviceable repaired, a conſiderable fleet put to ſea well officer'd and well 
mann'd, the ſtore-houſes repleniſhed with all manner of neceflary pro- 
viſions, and thirty frigates preparing to be built. Lieutenant-general 
Monk was alſo added to the generals Blake and Dean, in the room of 
colonel Edward Popham lately deceaſed, to take care of the equipping 
and commanding the fleet. And that nothing might be wanting on our 
part, to preſerve a correſpondence with ſuch foreign ſtates as were in 
amity with us, the parliament ſent the lord-commiſhoner Whitlock on 
an extraordinary embaſſy to the crown of Sweden, where he was received 
with all the honours due to his character. 
Tux commiſſioners for the Iriſh affairs being at Dublin, lieutenant- 

general Fleetwood came thither with his family; after whoſe arrival a 

commiſſion was iſſued out, for the trials of ſuch as were accuſed of 
having murdered the Engliſh, which was directed to perſons of known 


ability and integrity in each province. To thoſe formerly accuſed was 
added the lord Muſkerry, who was charged to have put many Engliſh- 
men to death, in the way between his houſe of Mackroom and the city 
of Cork. Upon this accuſation the faid lord was ſeized, and ordered to 
be proſecuted by the court of juſtice at Dublin for the ſame, The com- 
miſſioners alſo, by order of the parliament, publiſhed a declaration to 


inform the publick, and particularly the adventurers, who had advanced 
money 
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money upon the Iriſh lands, that the war in Ireland was concluded. 
This they did, as well that the ſaid adventurers might have what was 
juſtly due to them, as that the poor waſted country of Ireland might have 
the aſſiſtance of their own purſes and labour, to recover the ſtock and 
growth of the land ; the Iriſh having all along eaten out the heart and 
vigour of the ground, and of late much more than ever, being in daily 
apprehenſions of being removed. | NT 
ALL arrears due to the Engliſh army in Ireland were ſatisfied by the 
parliament out of the eſtates x ago 4 the rebels, which were delivered 
to them at the ſame rates with the firſt adventurers. In this tranſaction 
thoſe of the army ſhewed great partiality, by confining the ſatisfaction of 
arrears only to ſuch as were in arms in Auguſt, 1649. which was the time 
when the Engliſh army, commanded by lieutenant-general Cromwell, 
arrived in Ireland; and tho' the hardſhips endured by thoſe who were in 
arms before had been much greater, yet nothing could be obtained but 
ſuch a proportion of lands in the county of Wicklo, and elſewhere, as 
was not ſufficient to clear the fourth part of what was due to them. 
Thoſe who ſolicited the affairs of the army in Ireland with the parlia- 
ment, having perſwaded the adventurers, that there were forfeited lands 
enough in one moiety of nine principal counties, they accepted of them 
for their ſatisfaction, and the other moiety was aſſigned by the act for the 
ſatisfaction of the ſoldiers ; the reſt of Ireland was alſo diſpoſed of, only 
the province of Connaught was reſerved for the Iriſh, under the qualifi- 
cations agreed upon by the parliament : according to which, they were to 
be put into poſſeſſion of the ſeveral proportions of land which had been 
promiſed them in the ſaid province; that ſo the adventurers, ſoldiers, and 
others to whom the parliament ſhould aſſign their lands, might plant 
without diſturbance, or danger of being corrupted by intermixing with 
the natives in marriages or otherwiſe, which by the experience of former 
times the Engliſh had been found to be, rather than to have bettered the 
Iriſh either in religion or good manners : and that the natives being di- 
vided by the river Shannon from the other provinces, and having gariſons 
placed round and amongſt them in the moſt proper and convenient 
ſtations, they might not have thoſe opportunities to prejudice the Engliſh 
as formerly they had. An act being drawn up to this purpoſe, the par- 
liament paſſed it, reſerving the counties of Dublin, Kildare, Carlo, and 
Cork, (together with the remaining part of the lands formerly belonging 
to the biſhops, deans, and chapters of Ireland, whereof ſome had been 
already applied, to augment the revenues of the college of Dublin) to be 
diſpoſed of as the parliament ſhould think fit. 
Tux forfeited lands were divided between the adventurers and ſoldiers 
by lot, according to an eſtimate taken of the number of acres in the 
reſpective counties, in conformity to an order from the commiſſioners of 
parliament ; by whom were appointed ſub-commiſſioners to judge of the 
qualifications of each perſon, and others, who. upon certificate from the 
ſub-commiſſioners for determining qualifications, were required to ſet out 
ſo much land in the province of Connaught as belonged to every one by 
virtue of the ſaid act. They alſo eſtabliſhed a committee to fit at Dublin, 
to receive and adjudge all claims of Engliſh and others to any lands, li- 
miting a time within which they were obliged to bring in and make ap- 
pear their reſpective claims to be legal; to the end that the adventurers, 
ſoldiers, and others, might be at a certainty, and after ſuch a time free 
from any moleſtation in the poſſeſſion of their lands; and that none 
through 
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through ignorance or abſence . be ſurprized, they prorogued the ſaid 
time twice or thrice to a longer day. | 

Tux courts of juſtice erected at Dublin and in other parts, proceeded 
vigorouſly in making inquiſition after the murders that had been com- 
mitted : Maccarty Reagh, after much ſearch into the matter whereof he 
ſtood accuſed, was acquitted by the court ſitting at Cork ; and fo was the 
lord Clanmaliere by * of Kilkenny; but the mother of colonel Fitz- 
patrick was found guilty of the murder of the Engliſh, with this aggra- 
vation, that ſhe ſaid ſhe would make candles of their fat. She was con- 
demned to be burnt, and the ſentence was executed accordingly. Colonel 
Lewis Moor and Lewis Demley were alſo found guilty of murder, for 
which they were hanged. Sir Charles Coote, with the reſt of. the court 
of juſtice in the province of Connaught, proceeded againſt © the lord 
Mayo, and declared him guilty of the ſame crime, for which he was ex- 
ecuted according to the ſentence pronounced againſt him. - | 

Tux trial of the lord Muskerry was long, by reaſon of a clauſe 
which he urged in his defence, from a printed copy of the articles made 
with him ; which tho' it had been unjuſt for me to grant in the terms 
there mentioned, yet would have cleared him, and thrown the blame and 
guilt upon me ; for articles given ought to be made good. But this clauſe 
upon ſearch into the original, which I kept, appeared to have been inſerted 
by themſelves in the print which they produced for evidence, under pre- 
tence of having loſt the original articles figned by me. Notwithſtanding 
which, it appearing that tho' divers of the Engliſh were murdered by the 
convoy appointed to conduct them fafe to Cork, the lord Muskerry had 
taken what care he could for their ſecurity, .and had done what in him lay 
to bring the perſon who was guilty: of that blood to juſtice, the court ac- 
quitted him, and he was permitted, according to his articles, to paſs into 
Spain. I have heard, that upon his arrival in that kingdom, a faction ap- 
peared againſt him, = account of his former oppoſition to the pope's 
nuncio in Ireland; ſo that he finding but cold entertainment there, 
entered into a treaty to put himſelf and his men into the ſervice of the 
Venetians. 

LuKE Took, the head of a ſept in the county of Wicklo, being con- 
ſcious of his guilt, had formerly deſired my paſs to come and treat with 
me about conditions for laying down the arms of himſelf and party ; and 
to induce me to give him more favourable terms, ſaid, he had a horſe and 
ſaddle worth a hundred pounds, which he defired I would accept of. 
I refuſing his preſent, he took it as an ill omen to him; for they are ſo 
accuſtomed to bribe their magiſtrates in that country, that if any one refuſe 
their preſents, they preſently conclude him to be their enemy, and give 
their cauſe for loſt ; and therefore he ſubmitted not at that time. But 
now ſuppoſing he could by no means avoid falling into our hands, by 
reaſon + the number of our gariſons placed in all parts amongſt them, 
who by this time were as well acquainted with their retreats and faſtneſſes 
as themſelves, and it may be thinking there would not appear ſufficient 
evidence to prove him guilty, he ſubmitted upon the ſame condition I had 
formerly offered to him, which was, That he ſhould be liable to be 
queſtioned for murder,” whereof being accuſed before the court at Dublin, 
he was convicted, ſentenced, and executed. 1 

Six Phelim O Neal, head alſo of a ſept, and one who had as great a 
ſhare as any in the contriving and carrying on the maſſacre and rebellion, 
fell into the hands of the lord Cawfield, whoſe brother he had cauſed to 
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be murdered at the beginning of the rebellion, in this manner; O Neal 
being a neighbour of the lord Cawhield, came to him under the pretence 
of friendſhip, with about half a dozen friends, to his caſtle of Charle- 
mont, where being received, he and thoſe that were with him were 
carried to drink in the cellar by the lord Cawfield, (both of them being 
too much addicted to that which the world calls good fellowſhip.) After 
ſome time Sir Phelim O Neal fires a piſtol; which was a fignal agreed on, 
and immediately thirty Iriſh entered and ſurprized the caſtle, taking the 
lord, his mother, lady, and children, with the reſt of the family, pri- 
ſoners ; and after three or four days murdered the lord Cawheld, the reſt 
hardly eſcaping with their lives. But now the commiſſioners of parlia- 
ment having by their preſcribed lines, within which all were obliged to 
inhabit, withdrawn proviſions from the enemy, who could not be ſupplied 
without hazard of their lives, thought fit, as a further means to reduce 
them, to ſet a ſum of money upon the heads of the principal of thoſe 
who yet perſiſted in their rebellion; upon ſome twenty, others forty, 
and upon Sir Phelim O Neal a hundred pounds, to bring him dead or 
alive. This was ſuch an incouragement to look after him, that one of 
the country people having notice that he was in an iſland in the north, gave 
intelligence thereof to the lord Cawfield, who having brought together a 
party of horſe and foot, entered the iſland in boats and ſeized him there. 
From thence he carried — yen gn divers of gon to 
the Engliſh being proved agai im, he was ſentenced by the court of 
juſtice to be put ho death, and his head to be ſet upon 2 that ſtands 
at the foot of the bridge, which was put in execution accordingly. 
Tuus the enemy, by the bleſſing of God upon the counſels of the 
parliament, and endeavours of their armies, was every where diſperſed 
and conquered, and the nation likely to attain in a ſhort time that meaſure | 
of happineſs which human things are capable of, when by the ambition 
of one man the hopes and expectations of all good men were diſappointed, 
and the people robbed of that liberty which they had contended for at the 
expence of ſo much blood and treaſure. 
| GENERAL Cromwell had long been ſuſpected by wiſe and good men; 
but he had taken ſuch care to form and mould the army to his humour 
and intereſts, that he had filled all places either with his own creatures, or 
with ſuch as hoped to ſhare with him in the ſovereignty, and removed 
thoſe who foreſeeing his deſign, had either the courage or honeſty to op- 
poſe him in it. His pernicious intentions did not diſcover themſelves 
openly till after the battle at Worceſter, which in one of his letters to the 
liament he called The crowning victory.” At the ſame time when 
e diſmiſſed the militia, who had moſt readily offered themſelves to ſerve 
the commonwealth againft the Scots, he did it with anger and contempt, 
which was all the acknowledgment they could obtain | him for their 
| ſervice and affeftion to the publick cauſe. In a word, ſo much was he 
elevated with that ſucceſs, that Mr. Hugh Peters, as he ſince told me, 
took ſo much notice of it, as to ſay in confidence to a friend, upon the 
road in his return from Worceſter, © That Cromwel would make himſelf 
king.“ He now began to deſpiſe divers members of the houſe whom he 
had formerly courted, and grew moſt familiar with thoſe whom he uſed to 
ſhew moſt averſion to; endeavouring to oblige the royal party, by pro- 
curing for them more favourable conditions than confiſted with the juſtice 
of the parliament to grant, under colour of quieting the ſpirits of many 
people, and keeping them from engaging in new —— 
elves 
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themſelves out of thoſe fears, which many who had acted for the — 
yet lay under; tho at the ſame time he deſigned nothing, as by the ſucceſs 
was moſt manifeſt, but to advance himſelf by all manner of means, and 
to betray the great truſt which the parliament and good le of 

England had repoſed in him. To this end he preſſed the act of oblivion 
with ſo much importunity, that tho ſome members earneſtly oppoſed its 
bearing date till after ſome months, as well in juſtice to of that 
party, who had already fined for their delinquency, that others as guilty 
as themſelves might be upon an equal foot with them, as that the ſtate 
might by that means be ſupplied with money, which they wanted, and 
that ſuch who had been plundered by the enemy might receive ſome ſa- 
tisfaction from thoſe who had ruined them, yet nothing could prevail upon 
the general; and ſo the act was paſſed: the parliament being unwilling to 
deny him any thing, for which there was the leaſt colour of reaſon. 
BuT tho' he had gained this point, and eagerly coveted his own ad- 
vancement, he thought it not convenient yet to unmaſk himſelf ; but ra- 
ther to make higher pretences to honeſty than ever he had done before; 
thereby to engage major-general Harriſon, colonel Rich, and their party, 
to himſelf. To this end he took all occaſions in their preſence to aſperſe 
the parliament, as not deſigning to do thoſe good things they pretended 
to ; but rather intending to ſupport the corrupt intereſts of the clergy and 
lawyers. And tho' he was convinced, that they were haſtening with all 
expedition to put a period to their fitting, having paſſed a vote that th 
would do it within the ſpace of a year, and that they were making 
poſſible ions in order to it; yet did he induſtriouſly publiſh; that 
they were ſo in love with their ſeats, that they would uſe all means to per- 
petuate themſelves. Theſe and many other calumnies he had with fo 
much art — — into ae _ of _ _ 8 well- meaning 
e, that began to wiſh him proſperity in his undertaking. Di- 
an the — from their pulpits bean: t6 2 the deſtruction of 
the parliament, and to propoſe it openly as a thing deſirable. Inſomuch 
that the general, who had all along concurred with this ſpirit in them, 
hypocritically complained to quarter-maſter-general Vernon, . That he 
was puſhed on by two parties to do that, the conſideration of the iſſue 
whereof made his hair to ſtand on end. One of theſe, ſaid he, is headed 
by major-general Lambert, who in revenge of that injury the parliament 
did him, in not permitting him to go into Ireland with a character and 
conditions ſuitable to his merit, will be contented with nothing leſs than 
their diſſolution: of the other major-general Harriſon is the chief. who is an 
honeſt man, and aims at good things, yet from the impatience of his 
ſpirit will not wait the Lord's leiſure, but hurries me on to that which he 
and all honeſt men will have cauſe to repent. Thus did he craftily feel the 
pulſe of men towards this work, endeavouring to caſt the infamy of it on 
others, reſerving to himſelf the appearance of tenderneſs to civil and re- 
ligious liberty, and of ſkreening the nation from the fury of the parties 
before-mentioned. 

Ta1s mine of his was not wrought with ſo much privacy, but it was 
obſerved by ſome diſcerning men of the parliament, eſpecially by thoſe 
who had the direction and management of the war with Holland. Theſe 
men endeavoured to countermine him two ways : firſt, by balancing his 
intereſt in the army with that of the fleet, procuring an order from the 
parliament, whoſe ear they had upon all occaſions, by reaſon of the 
importance of the war with the Dutch, to ſend ſome regiments of the 
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army to ſtrengthen the fleet; and ſecondly, by recommending, as an eaſy 
way to raiſe money in that exigency, the ſale of Hampton-court, and 
other places, that were eſteemed as baits to tempt ſome 'ambitious man to 
aſcend the throne. - The parliament having ordered theſe things to be 
done, the general, ſenſible of the deſign, and of the conſequences of 
ſuffering the army to be new-moulded, and put under another conduct, 
made haſte to execute his former reſolutions, railing to colonel Okey and 
other officers of the army, againſt divers members of the parliament, 
affirming that little good could be expected from that body where ſuch 
men had ſo great an influence. At the ſame time he made the moſt folemn 
profeſſions of fidelity to the parliament, aſſuring them, that if they would 
command the army to break their ſwords over their heads, and to throw 
them into the ſea, he would undertake they ſhould do it. Yet did he 
rivately engage the officers of the army to draw up a petition to the par- 
iament, That for the ſatisfaction of the nation, they would put that vote 
which they had made for fixing a period to their fitting, into an act; 
which whilſt the officers were forming and debating, the general having, 
it ſeems, for that time altered his counſels, ſent colonel Deſborough, one 
of his inſtruments, to the council of officers, who told them, that they 
were a ſort of men whom nothing could ſatisfy ; that the parliament were 
more ready to do any good than they to deſire it; that they ought to rely 
upon their word and promiſe to diflolve themſelves by the time prefixed ; 
and that to petition them to put their vote into an act, would manifeſt a 
diffidence of them, and leſſen their authority, which was ſo neceſſary to 
the army. The general coming into the council whilſt Deſborough was 
ſpeaking, ſeconded him; to which ſome of the officers took the liberty to 
reply, that they had the fame opinion of the parliament and petition with 
them, and that the chief argument that moved them to take this matter 
into conſideration, was the intimation they had received, that it was ac- 
cording to the defires of thoſe who had now ſpoken againſt it, and whoſe 
latter motion they were much more ready to comply with than their 
former. Thus was this buſineſs ſtifled for the preſent, none being ſo well 
able to lay the evil ſpirit as thoſe that had raiſed it. But either & gene- 
ral's ambition was ſo great, that he could not forbear aſcending the throne 
till the time limited by the parliament for their ſitting was expired, or his 
fears haſtened him to the accompliſhment of his deſign, leſt the diſin- 
tereſted proceeding of the parliament, who were about to leave the nation 
under a form of government that provided ſufficiently for the good of the 
community, might work the people into a greater averſion to his ſelfiſh 
deſign. Certain it is, that he vehemently deſired to be rid of this parlia- 
ment that had performed ſuch great things, having ſubdued their enemies 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland ; eſtabliſhed the liberty of the people, 
reduced the kingdom of Portugal to ſuch terms as they thought fit to 
grant; maintained a war againſt the Dutch with that conduct and ſucceſs, 
that it ſeemed now drawing to a happy concluſion ; recovered our reputa- 
tion at ſea, ſecured our trade, and provided a powerful fleet for the ſervice 
of the nation. And however the malice of their enemies may endeavour 
to deprive them of the glory which they juſtly merited, yet it will ap- 
pear to unprejudiced poſterity, that they were a diſintereſted and impartial 
* parliament, who tho they the ſovereign power of the three nations 
=m in their hands for the ſpace of ten or twelve years, did not in all that 
= | time give away amongſt themſelves ſo much as their forces ſpent in three 
months ; no, not ſo much as they ſpent in one, from the time that the 
I parliament 
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parliament oonſiſted but of one houſe, and the government was formed 
into a commonwealth. To which yu. 0 that after ſo many 
toils and hazards; ſo much trouble and loſs for the publick good, they 
were not unwilling to put an end to their power to content them- 
ſelves with an equal ff rr 
tabours. Of this Cromwel was very ſenſible, as well as of their great kill 
and experience in the management of publick affairs, and of the good 
eſteem they had acquired amongſt the moſt diſcerning part of the nation, 

and therefore was very defiroustolaythem aſide with as noiſe as might be. 
To this end, after he had reſolved not to ſuffer the act for their diſſolution 
to be finiſhed, he would needs perſuade them to be the inſtruments of 
their own deſtruQion, by putting a period to themſelves, and at the ſame 
time inveſting a certain number with the ſupreme authority, not doubting 
when they had fo done, to find pretences enough to diſperſe any ſuch, 

well knowing that when the face of civil authority was once taken away, 
the power would naturally fall into the hands of that perſon who had the 
55 intereſt in the army, which he ſuppoſed to be himſelf. This made 


oin with major-general Harriſon, ng confident that when he had 
uſed him and his party to diſſolve the pr ent, he could cruſh 


both him and them at his pleafure. And he wa no difficult matter to 
diſcover this, yet thoſe poor, deluded, however well meaning men, would 
not believe it. But all were not ſo blind, for divers members of the 
parliament whom he endeayoured to cajole into a good opinion of his 
deſign, being very ſenfible of the great michiefs t muſt neceſſarily 
enſue from ſuch courſes, reſolved either to diſſuade him from them, or 
endeavour to countermine him therein. To this end they had ſoveral 
meetings with Cromwel, at one of which, when he and his party laboured 
to ſhew that it was impoſſible for the — conſifting, as * ſaid, 
for the 2 A hoes we dwg in the corruptions 4 © law and the 
cler ole t men expected m them, major 
ala def defired of them, nap o 14 took away the preſent — 
they would declare what they would — eſtabliſhed in its room; to which 
it was replied by one of the general's party, That it was 3 to 
don this government, and it would be time enough then to conſider what 

ſhould be placed in the room of it. So both parties underſtanding one 
another, prepared to ſecure themſelves. 

THe parliament now perceiving to what kind of exceſſes the madneſs 
of the army was like to carry them, reſolved to leave as a legacy to the 
people the government of a commonwealth by their repreſentatives, when 
aſſembled in parliament, and in the intervals thereof by a council of ſtate, 
choſen by them, and to continue till the meeting of the next ſu 
parliament, to whom they were to give an account of their conduct and 
management. To this end they reſolved, without any further delay, to 
paſs the act for their own diſſolution; of which Cromwell havin notice, 
makes haſte to the houſe, where he ſat down and heard the debate for ſome 
time. Then calling to major-general Harriſon, who was on the other fide 
of the houſe, to come to him, he told him, That he judged the par- 
liament ripe for a diſſolution, and this to be the time of doing it. The 
major-general anſwered, as he ſince told me; © Sir, the work is very 
great and dangerous, therefore I defire you ſeriouſly to confider of it before 
you engage in it.” © You fay well,” replied the general, and thereupon 
fat ſtill for about a quarter of an hour; and then the queſtion for paſſing the 
bill being to be put, he ſaid again to major- general Harriſon, * yo 
Yy 
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the time I muſt do it; and ſuddenly ſtanding up, made a ſpeech, wherein 
he loaded the parliament with the vileſt reproaches, chatging them not to 
have a heart to do any thing for the publick good, to have eſpouſed the 
corrupt intereſt of preſbytery and the lawyers, who were the ſupporters of 
1 and oppreſſion, accuſing them of an intention to perpetuate them- 
ſelves in power, had they not been foreed to the paſſing of this act, which 
he affirmed they deſigned never to obſerve, and thereupon told them, 
That the Lofd had done with them, and had choſen other inſtruments 
for the carrying on his work that were more worthy. This he ſpoke with 
ſo much paſſion and diſcompoſure of mind, as if he had been diſtracted. 
Sir Peter Wentworth ſtood up to anſwer him, and faid, That this was the 
firſt time that ever he had heard ſuch unbecoming language given to the 
parliament, and that it was the more horrid in that it came from their 
ſervant, and their ſervant whom they had ſo highly truſted and obliged: 
but as he was going on, the general ſtept into the midſt of the houſe, where 
continuing his diſtracted language, he ſaid, Come, come, I will put an 
end to your prating;” then walking up and down the houſe like a mad- 
man, and. kicking the ground with his feet, he cried out, You are no 
parliament, I ſay you are no parliament; I will put an end to your fitting ; 
call them in, call them in:” whereupon the ſerjeant attending the parlia- 
ment opened the doors, and lieutenant-colonel Worſley with two files of 
muſqueteers entered the houſe ; which Sir Henry Vane obſerving from his 
place, ſaid aloud, « This is not honeſt, yea it is againſt morality and 
common honeſty.” Then Cromwel fell a railing at him, crying out with 
a loud voice, © O Sir Henry Vane, Sir Henry Vane, the Lord deliver me 
from Sir Henry Vane.” Then looking upon one of the members, he ſaid, 
« 'There fits a drunkard;” and 1 g much reviling language to others, 
he commanded the mace to be taken away, ſaying, # What ſhall we do 
with this bauble? here, take it away.” Having brought all into this diſ- 
order, major-general Harriſon went to the ſpeaker as he fat in the chair, and 
told him, that ſeeing things were reduced to this paſs, it would not be 
convenient for him to remain there.” The ſpeaker anſwered, © That 
he would not come down unleſs he were forced.” Sir, ſaid Harriſon, 
« J will lend you my hand;” and thereupon putting his hand within his, 
the ſpeaker came down. Then Cromwel applied himſelf to the members 
of the houſe, who were in number between 8o and 100, and ſaid to them, 
te It's you that have forced me to this, for I have ſought the Lord night 
and day, that he would rather flay me than put me upon the doing of this 
work.” Hereupon alderman Allen, a member of parliament, told him, 
That it was not yet gone ſo far, but all things might be reſtored again; 
and that if the ſoldiers were commanded out of the houſe, and the mace 
returned, the publick affairs might go on in their former courſe: but 
Cromwel having now paſſed the Rubicon, not only rejected his advice, 
but charged him with an account of ſome hundred thouſand pounds, for 
which he threatned to queſtion him, he having been long treaſurer for the 
army, and in a rage committed him to the cuſtody of one of the muſ- 
queteers. Alderman Allen told him, That it was well known that it had 
not been his fault that his account was not made up long ſince ; that he 
had often tendred it to the houſe, and that he aſked no favour from any 

; man in that matter. Cromwel having acted this treacherous and impious 
J part, ordered the 22 to ſee the houſe clear d of all the members, and 
= then ſeized upon the records that were there, and at Mr. Scobell's houſe. 
= After which he went to the clerk, and ſnatching the act of diſſo- 
_ : | oth Sears” ; lution, 
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jution, which was ready to paſs, out of his hand, he put it under his 
cloak, and having commanded the doors to be locked up, went away to 
Whitehall. 1 8 | 21 
WOW villanous attempt was much encouraged by Nieuport and the 
other ambaſſadors lately arrived from Holland, with inſtructions to con- 
clude a peace; who . the parliament ſupported by the affections of 
the people, becauſe acting for their intereſt, and therefore not to be forced, 
much leſs cheated into an unjuſt and diſadvantageous agreement, inſtigated 
Cromwel to take the power into his hands, well underſtanding that he 
would ſoon be neceſſitated to make peace with them upon what terms they 
ſhould think fit; in the mean time reſolving to interrupt our trade; and to 
put the nation to a great expence to maintain a fleet for the guard of the 
ſeas, which they knew the people would be unwilling to keep when they 
ſhould perceive that it ſerved only to uphold and ſtrengthen a tyranny. 
They alſo had made preparations to ſend over money, arms and men, 
with lieutenant-general Middleton, to enable the mountaineers of Scotland 
to give diſturbance to the Engliſh intereſt there. 

CROMWEL being returned to Whitehall, found the council of war in 
debate concerning this weighty affair, and informed them, that he had 
done it, and that they needed not to trouble themſelves any further about 
it. Some of the officers of the army well affected to the public cauſe, and 
not of his juncto, of whom were colonel Okey and others, repaired to 
the general, to deſire ſatisfaction in that proceeding, conceiving that the 
way they were now going tended to ruin and confuſion. To theſe, having 
not yet taken off his maſk, but pretending to more honeſty and ſelf-denial 
than ever, he profeſſed himſelf reſolved to do much more good, and with 
more expedition than could be expected from the parliament : which pro- 
feſſions from him put moſt of them to filence, and moved them to a reſo- 
lution of waiting 52 a further diſcovery of his deſign, before they would 

roceed to a breach and diviſion from him. But colonel Okey being 
jealous that the end would be bad, becauſe the means were ſuch as made 
them juſtly ſuſpected of hypocriſy, enquired of colonel Deſborough what 

is meaning was to give ſuch high commendations to the parliament 
when he endeayoured to diſſuade the officers of the army from petitioning 
them for a diſſolution, and ſo ſhort a time after to eject them with ſo 
much ſcorn and contempt; who had no other anſwer to make, but that 
if ever he drolled in his life, he had drolled then. 

We who were in Ireland being not ſo well informed of theſe clandeſtine 
practices, and no leſs confident that the principles of ſome men who 
joined in this attempt were directed to the good of the nation; and that 
tho' ſome might be ſuch arrant knaves as to have other deſigns, yet truſtin 
that an impoſſibility of accompliſhing the ſame would oblige them to fall 
in with the publick intereſt, and not to be ſo very fooliſh to attempt the 
ſetting up for themſelves, tho' we could not but have ſome doubts of the 
ill conſequences of theſe things, yet thought our ſelves by the rules of 
charity obliged to hope the beſt, and therefore continued to act in our 
places and ſtations as before. © 

CRoMwEL having interrupted the parliament in the morning of the 
20th of April, 1653. came in the afternoon to the council of ſtate, 
(who were aſſembled to do their duty at the uſual place) accompanied with 
major-general Lambert and colonel Harriſon, and told them at his en- 
trance; © Gentlemen, if you are met here as private perſons, you ſhall 


not be diſturbed; but if as a council of ſtate, this is no place for you; 


and 
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and fince you can't but know what was done at the houſe in the morning; 
ſo take notice, that the parliament is diſſoved. To this ſerjeant Bradſhaw 
anſwered; © Sir, we have heard what you did at the houſe in the morn- 
ing, and before many hours all England will hear it: but, Sir, you are 
miſtaken to think that the parliament is diſſolved; for no power under 
heaven can diffolve them but themiſelves; therefore take you notice of that.” 
Something more was ſaid to the ſame purpoſe by Sir Anke Haſlerig, Mr. 
Love, and Mr. Scot; and then the council of ſtate perceiving themſelves to 
be under the fame violence; departed: 2 
Soon after Cromwel had thus barbarouſly treated the parliament, and 
effaced the civil authority, he ſent for major Saloway and Mr. John 
Carew, to whom he complained of the great weight of affairs that by 
this undertaking was fallen upon hint; affirming, that the thoughts 
of the conſequences thereof made him to tremble, and there foredeſired 
them to free him from the * that might be laid before him; and 
to that end to go immediately to the chief 1 St. Johns, Mr. Selden, 
and ſome others, and endeavour to perſuade them to draw up ſome inſtru- 
ment of government that might put the power out of his hands.“ To 
this it was anſwered by major Saloway; The way, Sir, to free you from 
this temptation is for you not to look upon yourſelf to be under it, but to 
reſt perſuaded that the power of the nation is in the good people of 
England, as formerly it was.” Cromwel perceiving by this anſwer that 
he was better underſtood than he could have wiſhed, fell upon another 
expedient before he would openly diſcover himſelf, appointing a meeting 
of the chief officers of the army to be at Whitehall, in order to conſider 
what was fit to be done in this exigency. | 
MA JoR-GENERAL Lambert, colonel Harriſon, and divers other officers, 
were at this aſſembly, where major Saloway, tho' he had then no com- 
mand, was deſired to be preſent. Major-general Lambert moved that a 
few perſons, not exceeding the number of 10 or 12, might be intruſted 
with the ſupreme power: major-general Harriſon was for a greater num- 
ber, inclining moſt to that of 70, being the number of which the Jewiſh 
ſanhedrim conſiſted; but after ſome debate it was reſolved that out of each 
county and city in England, Ireland, and Scotland, a certain number of 
perſons, as near as might be proportionable to their ents toward the 
publick charge, ſhould be nominated by the council of officers to be ſent 
for to meet at Weſtminſter, on a certain day, where all the authority of 
the nation ſhould be delivered into their hands by an inſtrument figned 
and ſealed by the general and the officers, obliging themſelves to yield 
obedience to their orders. The gentlemen who were ſummoned met at 
the time and place appointed, where after they had heard the general's 
harangue, in which he ſeemed to acknowledge the goodnefs of the 
Lord in that he ſa that day wherein the ſaints began their rule in the 
earth, &c. they went into the houſe wherein the parliament uſed to fit, 
where they voted themſelves to be the parliament of the commonwealth of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Many of the members of this aſſembly 
had manifeſted a good affection to the publick cauſe; but ſome there were 
among them who were brought in as ſpies and trapanners; and tho' they 
had been always of the contrary party, made the higheſt pretenfions to 
honeſty, and the ſervice of the nation. This aſſembly therefore being 
compoſed for the moſt part of honeſt and well meaning perſons, (who 
having good intentions, were leſs ready to ſuſpect the evil deſigns of others) 
thought themſelves in full poſſeſſion of the power and authority of the 
] I nation, 
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nat ion, and therefore proceeded to the making of laws relating to che 


ublick ; amongſt others, one concerning the lantation of Ireland, 
ſettling the lands thete upon the adventurers and ſoldiers, together with an 
act for mariners; one fer yment of ſome publick debts, with divers 
others. They alſo made ſome L in the reformation of the law, 
having appointed a committee to that end. 

In Ireland we diſbanded ſome of our forces, to the number of about 
5000 horſe and foot, and ſummoned a council of officers to adjuſt the 
arrears of the ſoldiers, and to put them into poſſeſſion of the land aſſigned 
for their ſatisfaction; who judging that it would not hold out to fatisfy 
the whole, rated the beſt land of each county according to its intrinſick 
value, reſerving the worſt to be equally diſtributed amongſt them, when 
the arrears ſhould appear to be ſatisfied on the foot of the new 
valuation. The county of Dublin was in this eſtimate rated at 1 500 I. 
for 1000 acres ; the county of Wexford at 8001. the county of Kilkenny 
at 10001. All which counties being within the province of Lempſter, 
were rated by the act at 600l. for 1000 acres. Inſtructions were alſo given 
to the committee for ſtating the accounts of the arrears of the ſoldiers, by 
which thoſe who were diſbanded in Connaught had their arrears aſſigned 
in lands about Slego, thoſe in Munſter in the county of Cork, &c. Thoſe 
who had been for ſome time with the lord Inchequin, and therefore 
thought fit to be diſbanded, had their arrears aſſigned (upon my defire) 
together, about Collen, in the county of Kilkenny, that they might be 
the better able to defend themſelves, and aſſiſt their friends upon occaſion. 
Colonel Theophilus Jones's regiment was reduced, his own troop and 
ſome others appointed to complete mine, and colonel Jones to be major 
of my regiment, in the room of colonel Warden, who was diſbanded. 

Tux pay of ſome of the officers of the army was alſo reduced, but 
yet they now received the pay of ſeven days per week, whereas before 
they had but four; but the general-officers who had been paid ſeven days 
for a week, had ſome ten ſhillings, others five ſhillings per day abated of 
their pay; amongſt whom it fell heavier on me than any other, for as 
my work was double both as a commiſſioner of parliament, and lieutenant- 
general of the horſe, ſo were my expences alſo, being obliged to keep a 
more plentiful table than any other of the commiſſioners, and more than 
twenty horſes continually in my ſtable ready for ſervice : but indeed could I 
have ſeen our victories employed tothe good of the commonwealth, Iſhould 
have been ſatisfied without any other encouragement : and J can clearly 
make it appear, that during the four years I ſerved in Ireland, I expended 
45001. of my own eſtate more than all the pay that I received. 

Tux commiſſioners for the management of affairs by ſea, having not 
finiſhed the time limited by the parliament for their acting, nor clearly 
ſeeing to what extremities things would be driven, continued to act in 
their ſtation ; which they did with that diligence and vigour, that ſince the 
late engagement in the Downs they had equipped a very conſiderable fleet, 
and furniſhed it with all forts of provifions, ammunition, and men. 
This fleet was commanded by Dean and Monk as admirals, by Penn as 
vice-admiral, and by Lawſon as reer-admiral. On the 22d of June, 
1653, early in the morning, they attacked the Dutch fleet commanded by 
Van Tromp, Evertſon, De Witt, and De Ruyter, on the coaſt of 
Flanders. Lawſon, who commanded the blue ſquadron, charged through 
the Dutch fleet with forty ſhips, which ſtorm falling principally on De 
Ruyter's ſquadron, Van Tromp bore up to his affiſtance ; which when 
our admirals, who were both on the ſame ſhip, perceived, they engaged 
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Tromp with the body of the fleet, and the fight continued till three in the 
afternoon, at which time the wind coming up contrary to the Engliſh, 
the Dutch fled, and were purſued by the lighteſt of our frigates. The 
next morning the two fleets found elves again near each other, but 
for want of wind could not come to engage till about noon, at which 
time the diſpute began, and continued very hot on both ſides till ten at 
night. Our fleet charged the Dutch with ſo much reſolution, and put 
them into ſo great diſorder, that tho their admiral fired on them to rally 
them, he could not procure more than twenty ſhips of his whole fleet to 
ſtand by him, the reſt making all the fail they could away to the eaſtward, 
But the wind blowing a freſh gale from the weſtward, ours purſued them 
fo effectually, that they funk fix of their beſt ſhips, and blew up two 
others that were in the body of their fleet, taking eleven of their biggeſt 
ſhips, and two others, with thirteen hundred priſoners, among whom 
were fix of their principal captains ; and had not the reſt of their fleet 
ſheltered themſelves between Dunkirk and Calais, where it was unſafe to 
expoſe our great ſhips by reaſon of the ſands, we had probably taken or 
deſtroyed moſt of the reſt. The Hollanders were much ſupertor to the 
Engliſh in number of ſhips ; but ſuch was the courage and eonduct of our 
men, that we loſt but one ſhip in the fight, had but one captain killed, 
except admiral Dean, which indeed was a great loſs, and about one 
— ed and ſixty private men killed and wounded. Our fleet having put 
their priſoners on ſhore, and left ſome of their ſhips to be refitted, returned 
to the coaſt of Holland, where they took many prizes. The people in 
Holland ſeeing themſelves as it were beſieged by the Engliſſr fleet, con- 
ſtrained the magiſtrates by. their clamours to ſend their fleet again to ſea, 
which they reinforced with divers great ſhips, and ſome fire-ſhips, ſo that 
they made up in all one hundred and. wy fail. The Engliſh: fleet were 
little more in number than ninety, olved to fight the enemy; and 
accordingly detaching the lighteft of their frigates, aſſiſted by ſome 
great ſhips, they engaged the Dutch, and maintained the fight till they 
were ſeparated by the night. The next day little was done, but on the day 
after they. fought. again; and tho many of our men were ſick of the 
ſcurvy, and that the Dutch had. fire-ſhips, of. which we had none, the 
wind alſo entirely fayouring them, yet did the fight continue in equal 
balance till two or three in the afternoon, about which time their admiral 
Van Tromp was killed with a muſquet-ball; as he walked upon the deck 
with his ſword drawn, This ſo diſcouraged. the enemy, that they made 
all the haſte they could away towards the Texel, and were purſued with 
that diligence by ours, that the ſhip of Cornelius Evertzen was ſunk, with 
about thirty. more, as we were. informed by the prifoners taken or ſaved 
from periſhing, The victory was great, coſt us dear; for we loſt 
eight of our brave captains, . whoſe names were, Graves; Peacock, 
Taylor, Criſp, Newman, Cox, Owen, and Chapman, with about four 
hundred men. We had alſo about ſeven hundred wounded, and amongſt 
them five commanders, yet we loſt but one ſhip- in this fight. Our ad- 
miral having put his priſoners, with the wounded men on ſhore, and 
taken in proviſions, returned. with the fleet to the coaſt of Holland, 
where many of the officers of the enemy's fleet and others ingenuouſly 
acknowledged, that the hand of God was againſt them, and that they 
ought not to contend any longer withius. 
Tux Engliſh fleet being now | abſolute. maſters of the ſea; no ſhip 
could ſtir out of the Texel without their permiſſion. The Dutch . 
willing 
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willing to impute their ill ſuccels to the treachery and cowardice of their 
officers ; but ſo it was, by the bleſſing of God upon the endeavours of 
the parliament and their fleet, that ſince the beginning of the war we 
had taken, ſunk, and deſtroyed, between fourteen and fifteen hundred of 
their ſhips, of which many were conſiderable men of war. Their ſea- 
men generally declined the ſervice, neither had they a ſufficient number of 
ſhips to put to ſea, tho they had been furniſhed with all other accommo- 
ditions. In ſhort, matters were brought to that paſs, that Myn Heer 
Nieuport, one of the ambaſſadors from Holland, demanded of ſome of 
the parliament-party, what they intended to do with them, endeavouring 
by all means poſſible to perſwade them, that the ruin of the Dutch would 
be prejudicial to themſelves. Our friends plainly told him, that they de- 
fired nothing but a coaleſcence with them, and then would be as ready 
to promote the good of Holland as their own. To this the ambaſſador 
replied, that he would engage his maſters ſhould ſend us a blank, and 
that what conditions ſoever we ſhould think fit to write on it, they would 
ſubſcribe. Soon after they ſent ambaſſadors to treat in good earneſt con- 
cerning a peace, which they were the more neceſſitated to do, by reaſon 
of fome diviſions aeg themſelves, on account of the prince of 
Orange's intereſt. But this attem pt proved ineffectual, and they were not able 
to prevail as long as the face of authority remained in England, without 
conſenting to the coaleſcence. For many of the preſent aſſembly acting 
with ſincerity for the publick, and . little Alpecing the treachery 
of others, reſolved whilſt they had opportunity to be doing their 
duty, and to diſcharge the truſt committed to their care, according to the 
beſt of their judgment, for the good of the commonwealth. They iſſued 
forth orders for regulating the , exciſe and cuſtoms, and enlarged the 
powers of the committee eſtabliſhed for trade. They made all neceſſary 
parations for carrying on the war by ſea, and declared general Robert 
Blake, general George Monk, major-general Deſborough, and vice-ad- 
miral Penn, to be the four generals of the fleet of the common-wealth, 
impowering them with ſome others to manage the affairs of the admiralty 
for ſix months. They alſo gave order to prepare an act to erect a high- 
court of juſtice, for proceeding againſt ſuch as ſhould ſurprize or betray any 
of the fitreſſes, magazines, or ſhips of the commonwealth, into the 
hands of the enemy; and alſo 2 thoſe who ſhould, contrary to the 
laws alteady made, proclaim any to be king of England or Ireland, 
whereby it is manifeſt they ſuſpected the deſign on foot, tho' their jealouſy 
did not at all defer, but rather haſten the execution of it. J 
Tux perfidious Cromwel having forgot his moſt ſolemn profeſſions and 
former vows, as well as the blood and treaſure that had been ſpent in 
this conteſt, thought it high time to take off the maſque, and reſolved to 
ſacrifice all our victories and deliverances to his pride and ambition, under 
colour of taking upon him the office as it were of a high conſtable, in order 
to keep the peace of the nation, and to reſtrain men from cutting one 
anothers throats. One difficulty yet remained to obſtruct his deſign, and 
that was the convention, which he had aſſembled and inveſted with 
power, as well as earneſtly ſolicited to reform the law, and reduce the 
clergy to a. more evangelical conſtitution. And having ſufficiently 
alarmed thoſe intereſts, and ſhewn them their danger from the conven- 
tion, he informs them farther, that they cannot be ignorant of the con- 
fuſion, that all things are brought into by the immoderate zeal of thoſe 
in authority, and to what extremities matters might be reduced, if per- 
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mitted to go on; poſſibly, ſaid he, to the utter extirpation of law and 
goſpel from amongſt us; and therefore adviſed that they would join their 
intereſts to his, in order to prevent this inundation. His propoſition was 
readily embraced by the corrupt part of the lawyers and &% „and ſo he 
became their protector, and 1 the humble 14 of his tyranny. 


But that his uſurpation might ſeem leſs horrid, he ſo contrived it by his 
inſtruments, that ſome of the convention muſt openly manifeſt their diſ- 
approbation of their own proceedings, and under divers ſpecious pretences 
put à period to their fitting. To this end it was agreed by Mr. Rouſe, 
chairman to that aſſembly, and the reſt of Cromwel's junto, to meet 
earlier in the houſe than was uſual, which was done accordingly on the 
12th of December, 1653, hoping by ſurprize to obtain a vote for their 
diſſolution. Being met, colonel Sydenham, Sir Charles Wolſeley, and 
others, according to their inſtructions, bitterly inveighed againſt the tranſ- 
actions of the convention, and particularly charged them with a deſign to 
deſtroy the army, by not making a ſufficient and timely proviſion for their 
pay. They alledged, that'tho' they had voted them a ſum of money, 
yet having reſolved to raiſe it by way of a pound-rate, it would take up 
ſo much time to bring it in, that the army muſt either ſtarve by want, or 
oppreſs the country by free quarter. A ſecond dae of their invectives 
was taken from a motion made, that the great officers of the army ſhould 
ſerve without pay for one year. They accuſed them alſo of endeavour- 
ing to deſtroy the clergy, the law, and the propriety of the ſubject, in- 
ſtancing in their denying a right of preſentation to the patrons of eccle- 
ſiaſtical benefices : in general, that they had not a frame of ſpirit to do 
Juſtice, which they would have made out by their not relieving Sir John 
Stawell, when he made his application to them. Thus they endeavoured 
to cajole the clergy, lawyers, cavaliers, and all intereſts, except that which 
they ſhould have had moſt regard to. 

Tux thought to have prevented any debate about their deſign, b 
meeting ſo early in the morning ; but they were deceived, and enou h 
found in the houſe to anſwer their objections. To that concerning the 
army it was ſaid, That the pound-rate was found to be the moſt equal 
way of raiſing money, and therefore reſolved upon by them; not at all 
doubting that it would come in ſoon enough for the ſoldiers ſupply : that 
they thought it reaſonable and juſt, that the good officers of the army 
who were poſſeſſed of plentiful eſtates, and had received all their arrears, 
ſhould abate ſomewhat of their ſuperfluities, and ſerve for a little time 
freely, as well as thoſe who were employed in civil affairs, whoſe labour 
and hazard was as great, and both equally concerned in the publick 
good: eſpecially conſidering how much this conduct would contribute to 
the eaſe and fatisfaftion of the people, who could not be ignorant that 
there were now no preſſing occaſions of charge or danger, the enemy be- 
ing every where entirely ſubdued. To what had been done in order to a 
reformation of the law or clergy, it was anſwered, That as they conceived 
there was great need of it, ſo they had been told that they were called to- 
gether principally for that end ; and that if they had done any thing too 
much therein, the gentlemen who blamed them for it were very unfit to 
do it, having themſelves been the men that preſſed them continually to go 
much farther than they had done. To the objection concerning preſen_ 
tations they ſaid, That the method uſed therein ſeemed to them too un 
reaſonable to be continued, it being in effect to give a power to the great 
eſt of the pariſh, who were not always the beſt, to preſcribe what reli- 
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gion they pleaſed to the pariſhioners, by preſenting a perſon, howſoever 
unfit for that office, to their miniſter, Laſtly, in anſwer to the 
charge of denying telief to Sir John Stawel, it was anſwered, That the 
' conſideration of that matter was before them, and that they would not 
fail to act as his caſe deſerved. The debate thus ſpun out, the houſe be- 
gan to fill, ſo that Cromwel's party, deſpairing to carry their defign by 
vote, broke off in an abrupt manner, ſaying, that it was not a time to 
debate, but to do ſomething that might prevent thoſe inconveniencies 
which they pretended did threaten them. Then Mr. Rouſe, who was 
of the plot, deſcending from his chair, went out of the houſe, and with 
the reſt of the cabal repaired to Whitehall, where they ſubſcribed a 
writing, taking notice of the power with which the army had intruſted 
them, and of the ſenſe they had of their own inability, to bring any 
thing to perfection for the good and ſettlement of the nation: and that 
therefore they reſigned that power into the hands of Cromwel, from 
whom they had received it. 

Tux other part of that aſſembly, who came with honeſt minds and 
ſincere intentions to perform their duty and to ſerve their country, kept 
their places in the houſe, and would not quit them till they were re:noved 
by a guard of ſoldiers ſent by Cromwel to that end. And it ſeems re- 
markable, that tho' this body of men had not a clear authority according 
to the national conſtitution, and were called together with a deſign of 
rendering them odious, as well as to ſcare the lawyers and clergy into a 
compliance with Cromwel ; yet many being convinced of the rectitude 
of their intentions, were brought over daily to approve their actions. 
And as this treacherous and unworthy reſignation of the power to Crom- 
wel could not be carried by a vote in the houſe, ſo I have been informed 
that the major part of thoſe who were members of that aſſembly could 
never be perſwaded to ſign the paper for that reſignation, tho' importuned 
to it by all politick and deviliſh arguments imaginable. 3 

Tuls convention, who derived all the authority they had from Crom- 
wel, being diſſolved, after they had driven the clergy and corrupt part of 
the lawyers into his net, as had been deſigned, all men were full of ex- 
pectation what ſtep he would take next to advance himſelf. And becauſe 
all honeſt men who ſtood near the centre of his actions had loſt all hopes 
of good from him, he began to court and cajole thoſe that were at a 
diſtance, whom he hoped the more eaſily to ſurprize, as leſs acquainted 
with his treacherous deſigns. Amongſt others, I received a meſſage from 
him by one of my relations, to aſſure me of his friendſhip, and intentions 
to do as much for me as for any man. | 

AFTER a few days, a council of field-officers was ſummoned, where 
major-general Lambert having rehearſed the ſeveral ſteps and degrees by 
which things had been brought to the preſent ſtate wherein they were, 
and preſſed the neceſſity incumbent upon the army to provide ſomething 
in the room of what was lately taken away, preſented to them a paper, 
intituled, * An inſtrument of government,” which he read in his place. 
Some of the officers being convinced, that the contents of this inſtrument 
tended to the ſacrificing all our labours to the luſt and ambition of a ſingle 
perſon, began to declare their unwillingneſs to concur in it. But they 
were interrupted by the major-general, and informed that it was not now to 
1 Whether this ſhould be the form of government or not, for that 
was already reſolved, it having been under conſideration for two months 
paſt: neither was it brought before them with any other intention, than to 
| Aaa give 
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give them permiſſion to offer any amendments they might think fit, with a 
promiſe that they ſhould be taken into confideration. The council of 
officers perceiving to what terms they were reſtrained, propoſed, that it 
might be declared in this inſtrument, that the general of the army ſhould 
after this firſt time be held uncapable of being protector; (for that 
was the title given by this inſtrument to the chief magiſtrate, tho' ſome 
were ſaid to have moved that it might be © king ;”) that none of the re- 
lations of the laſt protector ſhould be choſen at the next enſuing election; 
and that a general council of all the commiſſion officers who were about 
the town ſhould be ſummoned to conſider thereof. To theſe — rap 
they could obtain no other anſwer, than that they ſhould be offered to the 
general, which was the title they yet gave to Cromwel. At the next 
meeting of officers it was not thought fit to conſult with them at all; 
but they were openly told by major-general Lambert, that the general 
would take care of managing the civil government; and then having required 
them to repair to their reſpective charges, where their troops and companies 
lay, that they might preſerve the publick peace, he diſmiſſed them. 
Tus was this important buſineſs that ſo highly concerned the nation, 

and in ſome meaſure all Europe, in a clandeftine manner carried on and 
huddled up by two or three perſons ; for more there were not who were 
let into the ſecret of it, ſo that it may juſtly be called a work of darkneſs. 
This inſtrument appointed the legiſlative power to be in the repreſentative 
of the people and the protector; that a parliament ſhould be choſen every 
three years, which ſhould fit five months, if they thought fit, without 
any interruption : that their firſt meeting ſhould be on the thirteenth of Sep- 
tember next enſuing : that the members of whom the parliament was to 
confiſt, ſhould be choſen by the people : that whatſoever they would have 
enacted, ſhould be preſented to the protector for his conſent ; and that if 
he did not confirm it within twenty days after it was firſt tendered to him, 
it ſhould have the force and obligation of a law ; provided that it extended 
not to leſſen the number or pay of the army, to puniſh any man on account 
of his conſcience, or to make any alteration in the inſtrument of govern- 
ment; in all which a negative was reſerved to the ſingle perſon. It pro- 
vided alfo, that all writs ſhould iſſue out in the protector's name: that 
moſt of the magiſtrates ſhould be appointed, and all honours conferred 
by him : that he ſhould have the power of the militia by ſea and land : 
that in the intervals of parliament, the nation ſhould be governed by the 
protector and his council, who were not to exceed the number of one and 
twenty, nor to be under thirteen. The firſt perſons nominated to be of his 
council were major-general Lambert, colonel Deſborough, Mr. Henry 
Lawrence, Sir Charles Wolſely, colonel William Sydenham, Mr. Francis 
Rouſe, Philip viſcount Liſle, colonel Philip Jones, colonel Montague, 
Mr. Richard Major, Walter Strickland, Eſq; Sir Gilbert Pickering, major- 
general Skippon, and Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, in all fourteen. It 
was obſerved, that in the choice of this council, ſuch were put in for the 
moſt part who had been principal inſtruments in the interruption of the 
late alembly, and leading men in the reſignation of that power into the 
hands of Cromwel ; and becauſe nothing of honour or conſcience could 
be preſumed to oblige them to be faithful to Cromwel and his govern- 
ment, tho' they took an oath to that purpoſe, he as a publick robber 
having poſſeſſed himſelf of the purſe of the nation, diſtributed a thou- 
ſand pounds a year to each of his council. He alſo eſtabliſhed a com- 
miſſion for the viewing and taking care of all foreſts, fees, and lands be- 
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jonging to the late king, queen, and prince, under pretence of improving 
them to the advantage of the commonwealth, but indeed in order to 
convert them to his own profit. The management of the treaſury was 
put into the hands of <vlonel Deſborough, Montague, and Sydenham, 
who were his creatures ; to whom was added Mr. William Maſham, a 
worthy gentleman, and a member of parliament, placed there by Crom- 
wel, upon information that he had divers relations of conſiderable in- 
tereſt in the clergy-party, together with a numerous family, and ſmall 
eſtate during his father's life, which conſiderations prevailed with the ſaid 
gentleman to accept of that employment. | 

Tax1NGs being thus prepared, the mayor and aldermen of London were 
required to attend at Whitehall in their ſcarlet gowns ; whither when th 
came, the deſign was imparted to them, and they being under the power 
of an army, were forced to contribute to this pageantry, by accompanying 
Cromwell to Weſtminſter-hall. The commiſſioners of the ſeal, the judges, 
and barons of the exchequer, marched firſt, the council of the common- 
wealth following them, and then the mayor, ſheriffs, and the aldermen 
of London, in their robes. After them came the general, with a great 
number of the officers of the army, major-general Lambert carrying the 
ſword before him into the court of chancery ; where after the general 
had heard the inſtrument of government read, and taken the oath as di- 
rected in the cloſe of the ſaid inſtrument, major-general Lambert kneel- 
ing, preſented him with a ſword in the ſcabbard, repreſenting the civil 
r which Cromwell accepting, put off his own, intimating thereby 
that he would no longer rule by the military ſword, tho' like a falſe hy- 
pocrite he deſigned nothing more. The commiſſioners delivered the ſeals 
to him, and the mayor of London the ſword, all which he reſtored 
again, with an exhortation to uſe them well; and having aſſured them 
that he would not have undertaken this charge, but to make uſe of it for 
the good of the publick, he returned to Whitehall in the ſame manner 
and order as he came. His council having taken their places, iſſued out 
orders to all counties and conſiderable corporations, for the proclaimin 
Oliver Cromwel protector of the commonwealth of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; and care was taken to alter all legal writs and proceſs, from the 
title of the © keepers of the liberties of England,” to that of © protector. 
A declaration alſo was publiſhed, impowering all thoſe who ſtood law- 
fully inveſted with any office of judicature, or with the power of the 
admiralty on the 2oth of the preſent December, to continue in their im- 
ployments till farther order. 

Tur news of this great alteration of affairs was very unwelcome to us 
in Ireland, becauſe contrary to the oaths which had been taken, and eſ- 
pecially to the engagement, whereby all that took it, promiſed fidelity to 
the commonwealth of England, as it was eſtabliſhed without a king or 
houſe of lords: which engagement having ſubſcribed both with hand and 
heart, I was reſolved to uſe my beſt endeavours, either to oppoſe this uſur- 
pation, or at leaſt not do any thing that might contribute to the ſtrength- 
ening of it. To this end, when it was preſſed by ſome court-paraſites 
amongſt us, that ſeeing things were brought to this paſs, and that there 
| was now no other face of authority in being; therefore to prevent the de- 
ſigns of our enemies, the commiſſioners of parliament ſhould proclaim 
Cromwel protector in Dublin and other parts of Ireland: I objected 
againſt it as a thing evil in itſelf, tending to the betraying of our cauſe, 
and contrary to an act of parliament; that if it were but dubious whether 
2 It 
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it were evil or no, we ought at leaſt to expect an order from thoſe who 
had the power in their hands, which as yet we had not received. By this 
means I hindered the proclaiming of him in Ireland for a fortnight, tho 
continually earneſtly preſſed to a compliance. But a day being appointed 
for the conſideration of that affair, the commiſſioners with three or four 
chief officers, of whoſe integrity and abilities we had the beſt opinion, 
met in lieutenant-general Fleetwood's chamber in the caſtle, where after 
near five hours debate, and the queſtion put, the votes were found to be 
equal on both ſides. In that inſtant of time Mr. Roberts the auditor-ge- 
neral coming thither upon ſome particular buſineſs of the army, lieute- 
nant-general. Fleetwood being well acquainted with his flattering ſpirit, 
and earneſtly deſiring to have the thing done, gave him liberty to declare 
his opinion; which, when he had done in the affirmative, the lieutenant- 
general took his concurrence (he being a general-officer) to be a deciſion 
of the controverſy. So it was reſolved to be done, and an order directed 
to be drawn up for that purpoſe, which the commiſſioners endeavoured 
to perſwade me to ſign ; but I poſitively refuſing ſo to do, they ordered 
it to be ſigned by their ſecretary in the name of the commiſſion ; which 
way was taken, that it might not appear that any of the commiſſioners 
hands were wanting to the proclamation. At this ceremony there was 
but a thin appearance, ſome captains and inferior officers ; but no colonel 
nor general officer, except Sir Hardreſs Waller and one colonel Moore 
were preſent. The herald at arms, who made proclamation, was cloathed 
in black ; but the artillery, which was at the command of lieutenant- 
general Fleetwood, waſted ſome of the powder belonging to the publick, 
the report of which was very unwelcome muſick to me, who deſiring to be 
asfar from this pageantry as I could, rode out of town that afternoon, 
Havins done what I could to obſtru the proclamation of that, which 
was called an inſtrument of government, impoſed upon the people by the 
military ſword, contrary to many oaths and ſolemn engagements, as well 
as to the intereſt and expectations of the people, I thought myſelf obliged 
in duty to act no further in my civil capacity as commiſſioner of — 2 
ment, leſt I ſhould ſeem by acting with them, to acknowledge this as a 
lawful authority: to that end I forbore to go to Cork-houſe, which was 
the uſual place where the commiſſioners of parliament met; but lieute- 
nant-general Fleetwood by great importunity did once prevail with me to 
be preſent there, and to give my advice in ſome things that abſolutely 
concerned the peace of Ireland ; after which time I never gave any vote 
amongſt them, or ſet my hand to any of their orders, tho preſſed to do 
it by divers honeſt and well-meaning men. But becauſe I was always 
ready to call in queſtion my own judgment, when different from knowing 
and conſcientious perſons, I conſented that a day might be appointed to 
conſult with them touching my duty in this conjuncture. The moſt 
weighty arguments which were then uſed to perſwade me to continue in 
my imployments were, That ſuppoſing Cromwel to be a tyrant, to have 
no juſt call to his preſent imployment, and a wicked man, as moſt of 
them were ſo ingenuous to acknowledge him to be ; yet they declared 
themſelves to be of opinion, that a good man might a& under him ; and 
for proof of this they urged the example of Cornelius, who was a cen- 
turion under Nero. To this I anſwered, That tho' in an evil govern- 
ment already eſtabliſhed, an honeſt man may take an imployment, and 
bleſs God for ſuch an opportunity of doing good, yet our caſe ſeemed to 
me to be very different, the diſpute lying between tyranny and liberty J 
an 
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and that I durſt not in any meaſure contribute to the ſupport of tyranny 
againſt the liberty of my country. Another argument much preſſed Was, 

that by declining my ſtation I ſhould neglect an occafipn of doing ſome 
good, and lay a neceſſity upon thoſe in power to imploy others, who might 
do miſchief. To this I replied, That it was not lawful to do the leaſt 
evil for the attaining the greateſt z and that I apprehended it to be 
an evil thing to fortify Cromwel in his uſurpation; that I hoped I ſhould do 
more good by my open proteſtation againſt his N and declining to 
act under him, by the contrary means: for ſhould all men who con- 
tinued well affected to the intereſt of the commonwealth, refuſe to act in 
the preſent ſtate of affairs, there could be no way thought of, in my 
opinion, more probable to reduce the uſurper to his right ſenſes; who 
not daring to truſt ſuch as had acted againſt him, muſt of neceſſity by 
this means be left deſtitute of inſtruments to carry on his unjuſt deſigns. 
A third argument was, That I ſhould wait to ſee how he would uſe 
his power, which if he improved to evil ends, I ſhould then find many 
others to join with, who would be as ready to oppoſe him as my ſelf. To 
this alſo I anſwered, That I was fully convinced of the injuſtice of his 
undertaking; that he had betrayed his maſters, under colour that they 
would not reform the law and the clergy; and that wr called an 
aſſembly in order, as he pretended, to accompliſh that work, he had now 
broken them alſo for endeavouring to do it; that as ioon as he had made 
the corrupt intereſts of the nation ſenſible of their danger, he had con- 
tracted an alliance with them, and was become their protector; that it 
could not be reaſonably expected that he ſhould do any thing towards 
their reformation, becauſe every ſtep he ſhould take towards the leſſening 
of their credit, would tend to the weakening of his own authority; and that 
he was no leſs neceſſitated to be a vaſſal to them, than he deſigned the 
reſt of the nation to be ſlaves to him. Tho' for theſe and othef reaſons I 
durſt not a& in my civil capacity, yet I was unwilling to decline the exerciſe 
of my military authority as lieutenant-general of the horſe, having received 
my commiſſion from the parliament, which I reſolved to keep, till it 
ſhould be forced from me, and to act by it in order to attain thoſe ends 
for which I received it, the principal whereof were, to bring thoſe to 
juſtice who had been guilty of the blood of many thouſands of Engliſh 
proteſtants, and to reſtore the Engliſh who remained alive to the lands 
which had been taken from them by the Iriſh. And tho' much of this 
work was already effected; yet it was no leſs a duty to bring it to perfection 
than to _ it, and to defend our country-men in a juſt poſſeſſion, than 
to gain it for them. Neither was it impoſſible that as one had made uſe of 
the military ſword to deſtroy the civil authority, ſo others might have an 
opportunity to reſtore it by the ſame means. | 
Ox of the firſt important affairs of Cromwel's new government, was to 
make peace with the Dutch, which the low condition they had been brought 
into by the good conduct of the parliament made them earneſtly to deſire. 
In the articles ſome ſeeming proviſion was made for bringiag thoſe to 
Juſtice, who had been dung of the blood of the Engliſh at Amboyna, 
if they could be found, The Dutch alſo undertook to reimburſe to our 
merchants the loſſes they ſuſtained by the ſeizure of twenty two ſhips in 
Denmark; the duty of ſtriking the flag to the Engliſh in the narrow ſeas - 
was acknowledged, and compliance promiſed with the act of parliament, 
whereby all foreign commodities were forbidden to be brought into England 
fave in Engliſh bottoms, except by ſuch veſſels as properly belonged * 
B bb 
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that country where thoſe commadities ſhould grow. By another article it 
was that the enemies of the reſpective nations ſhould not be protected 
by either of them; but there was no proviſion made by this treaty for the 
1 44 much inſiſted upon during the adminiſtration of affairs by the 
a ament. 
_—_ lord Whitlock, who had been ſent ambaſſador to the crown of 
Sweden by the parliament, acquainted the queen with the late change of 
government, producing letters of credence from Cromwel, and owning him 
as his maſter; upon which he was received as kindly as formerly by the 
queen, who ſigned the articles agreed upon by the two nations, to the great 
ſatisfaction of both. | IM 
CRoMWEL having thus all clear before him, and no enemy in the field, 
except only in the Highlands of Scotland, a conſiderable army by land, and 
a powerful fleet at ſea, all the ſoldiers fully paid, with a months advance; 
the ſtores ſufficiently ſupplied with all proviſions for ſea and land; three 
| hundred thouſand pounds of ready money in England, and one hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds in the treaſury of Ireland; he removed from the 
Cockpit, which houſe the parliament had aſſigned him, to take poſſeſſion of 
Whitehall, which he aſſigned to himſelf. His wife ſeemed at firſt un- 
willing to remove thither, tho afterwards ſhe became better ſatisfied with 
her grandeur; but his mother, who by reaſon of her great age was not ſo 
eaſily flattered with theſe n very much miſtruſted the iſſue of 
affairs, and would be often afraid, when ſhe heard the noiſe of a muſquet, 
that her ſon was ſhot, being exceedingly diflatisfed, unleſs ſhe might ſee 
him once a day at leaſt: but ſhe ſhortly after dying, left him the poſſeſſion 
of what ſhe held in jointure, which was reported not to exceed ſixty 
by year, tho he out of the publick purſe expended much more et 
er interment, and amongſt other needleſs ceremonies, cauſed many 
CO ee JET I ee ee ee 
y-light. | 
Tuis uſurper endeavouring to fix himſelf in his throne by all ways 
imaginable, gave direction to the judges, who were ready to go their 
ſeveral circuits, to take eſpecial care to extend all favour and kindneſs to the 
cavalier party. He himſelf reftored colonel Grace, a notorious Iriſh 
rebel, to his eſtate; and ſent a letter in favour of the lord Fitz-Williams, 
who had been lieutenant-general in Preſton's army in Ireland: but he 
dealt otherways with thoſe who formerly he had moſt courted, ſummoning 
major general Harriſon, colonel Rich, Mr. Carew, and others, before the 
council; requiring ſuch of them as had commiſſions from him to ſurrender 
them, upbraiding major-general Harriſon with his carriage to him, and 
charging him with coveting his imployment when he was fick in Scotland: 
And becauſe they refuſed to engage not to act againſt him and his 
government, he ſent them to ſeveral priſons. Major-general Harriſon was 
ordered to be carried to Cariſbrooke Caſtle in the Iſle of Wight, Mr. Carew 
was ſent to Pendennis in Cornwal, and colonel Rich confined to the cui- 
tody of the ſerjeant at arms. Soon after Mr. Rogers, Mr. Feak, and Nr. 
Sympſon, miniſters, having publickly declared againſt his uſurpation both 
by printing and preaching, were alſo impriſoned. So having changed his 
intereſt, and taken off his maſk, he ſent his ſecond ſon colonel Henry 
Cromwel into Ireland, to feel the pulſe of the officers there touching his 
22 N to 2 in that nation, 2 Ir attended _ 
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general Fleetwood with ſeveral officers came with coaches to conduct him 
to Dublin. Having made what obſervations he could of perſons and 
things in Ireland, he reſolved upon his return; of which having given me 
advice, I deſired him to take my houſe in his way, and to that end dined 
with him on the day of his departure at the licutenant-general's in the caſtle. 
After dinner we went together to my houſe at Moncktown, where after a 
ſhort collation walking in the garden, I acquainted him with the grounds 
of my diſſatisfaction with the preſent ſtate of affairs in England, which I 
aſſured him was in no ſort „but would be the ſame were own 
father alive, and in the place of his. He told me that his father looked 
upon me to be diſſatisfied upon a diſtin account from moſt men in the 
three nations; and thereupon affirmed that he knew it to be his reſolution 
to carry himſelf with all tenderneſs towards me. I told him that I 
ought to have ſo much charity for his father, to believe that he appre- 
hended his late undertaking to have been abſolutely neceſſary, being well 
aſſured that he was not ſo weak a man to ine his former ſtation, 
wherein his power was as great, and his wealth as much as any rational 
man could with, to procure to himſelf nothing but envy and trouble. I 
ſuppoſed he would have agreed with me in theſe ſentiments; but he inſtead of 
that acknowledged the ambition of his father in theſe words; © You that are 
here may think he had power, but they made a very kickſhaw of him at 
London.” I replied, that if it were ſo, they did ill; for he had deſerved 
much from them. Then I proceeded to acquaint him with my reſolution 
not to act in my civil employment, and my expectation not to be per- 
mitted to continue in my military command; to which he anſwered, 
That he was confident I ſhould receive no interruption therein. I told him 
I could not forefee what his father would do; but inclined to think that no 
other man in his caſe would permit it. To this I added, That the reaſon 
of my drawing a ſword in this war, was to remove thoſe obſtructions that 
the civil magiſtrate met with in the diſcharge of his duty; which being now 
accompliſhed, I could not but think that all things ought for the future 

to run in their proper and genuine channel: for as the extraordinary remedy 
is not to be uſed till the ordinary fail to work its proper effect, ſo ought it 

to be continued no longer than the neceſſity of uſing it ſubſiſts; whereas 
this that they called a government had no other means to preſerve it ſelf, 
but ſuch as were violent; which not being natural, could not be laſting. 
« Would you then,” faid he, have the ſword laid down? I cannot but 
think you believe it to be as much your intereſt to have it kept up as any 
man. I conictied I had been of that opinion whilſt I was perſuaded there 

was a necethity of it, which ſeeming to me to be now over, I accounted it 
to be much more my intereſt to ſee it well laid down, there being a vaſt 
difference between uſing the ſword to reſtore the people to their rights and 
privileges, and the keeping it up for the robbing and deſpoiling them of 
the tame. But company coming in, and the time for his going on board 
approaching, we could not be permitted to continue our diſcourſe; fo after 
we had taken leave of each other, he departed from Ireland, and upon his 
| arrival at Cheſter was attended by many of the late king's and 

amongſt others by colonel Molſon, who inquiring of him how he left affairs 
in Ireland, he anfwered very well, only that ſome who were in love with 
their power muſt be removed. 

Is the mean time Cromwel fo ordered matters at London, that he pro- 
cured himſelf, his officers, and council to be invited by the city to dinner, 
which was managed with all poſſible ſtate. He and the reſt of his company 

| rode 
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rode on horſeback through the city; the mayor and aldermen met him at 
Temple-Bar, where the mayor, as an acknowledgment of his authority, 
delivered the ſword to him, and he (as kings uſe to do) reſtored 'it to him 
again, He was harangu'd by the recorder, and the mayor riding bare- 
headed carried the ſword before him, the ſeveral liveries in their gowns 
ſtanding on each ſide of the ſtreets, where he paſſed. Commiſſary-general 
Reynolds and colonel Whalley led a troop of three hundred officers to 
. Grocers-Hall, being the place appointed for the entertainment; which being 

ended, he ins a badge of his uſurpation in conferring a knighthood 
upon alderman Thomas Viner, then mayor of London. This was princi- 
pally contrived, to let the world underſtand how good a ee NOW there 
was between him and the 1 London; yet amongſt diſcerning men it 
had a contrary effect, who knew it to be rather an act of force than of 
choice in the city, as appeared in the great ſilence and little reſpect that was 

iven him in his paſſage through the ſtreets: and tho he, to invite them to 
it, rode bare-headed the greateſt part of the way; and tho' ſome of his 
creatures had placed themſelves at the entrance of Cheapſide, and began to 
ſhout, yet it took not at all with the people. 

ABovuT this time Cromwel having reſolved upon a foreign expedition, 
drew out five or fix thouſand men, by which artifice he not only alarm'd 
foreign ſtates, but alſo engaged all the reformade officers to his party, who 
otherwiſe would have been ready to join with any party againſt him. Colonel 
Venables was choſen to command this army; and tho' the particular de- 
ſign of theſe preparations was not certainly known, yet it was ſoon ſuſpected 
to be againſt ſome of the king of Spain's territories. Vice-admiral Pen 
commanded the fleet that was to tranſport them, which conſiſted of ſixteen 
or ſeventeen men of war, beſides the veſſels of tranſportation. When 
they arrived at the Barbadoes, they made proclamation there, that who- 
ſoever would engage in the undertaking ſhould have his freedom, where- 
upon about two thouſand ſervants liſted themſelves to the great damage 
of the planters. The Spaniſh ambaſſador being informed that the fleet 
was gone towards the Weſt-Indies, and that the ſtorm was likely to fall 
upon ſome of his maſter's territories, made application to Cromwel to 
know whether he had any juſt ground of complaint againſt the king his 
maſter, and if ſo, that he was ready to give him ** ſatisfaction. 
Cromwel demanded a liberty to trade to the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, and the 
repeal of the laws of the inquiſition. To which the ambaſſador replied, 
That his maſter had but two eyes, and that he would have him to put 
them both out at once. The goods of our merchants trading in Spain were 
ſeized for want of timely notice to withdraw their effects from thence. 
And one major Walters with others concerned with him in the tranſportation 
of Iriſh ſoldiers into the Spaniſh ſervice, loſt thirty thouſand pounds, 
which remained due to them from the king of Spain. | 

Tun fleet being arrived at Hiſpaniola, whether thro' any difference 
between colonel Venables, who commanded the army, and vice-admiral 
Pen, who commanded the fleet, or for what other reaſon is not eaſy to 
determine, they neglected to land their army near the town, as was adviſed 
by many of the officers, and as they might eaſily have done, with great 
probability of taking the town, which moſt of the inhabitants had deſerted: 

ut the army having landed far from the town, were upon their march 
towards it, when the forlorn was attacked at the entrance of a wood by 
forty or fifty fellows, who were imployed to kill the wild cows of that 
country. This inconſiderable number of men put the forlorn to flight; and 


they 
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they retreating in great diſorder ſtruck the whole army with ſuch a panick 
fear, that they began to ſhift for themſelves, and could not be prevailed 
with either by promiſes or threatnings to keep their ground: Which 
being obſerved by major-general Haines, and five or fix officers more, 
they reſolved either to put a ſtop to the purſuit of the enemy, or not to 
outlive the diſgrace: thereupon they made a ſtand and fought them, till 
the major-general and moſt of the reſt were killed. During this time our 
forces rallied; yet could not recover courage enough to charge that incon- 
ſiderable enemy; and thoſe very men, who when they fought for the 
liberties of their country, had performed wonders, having now engaged 
to ſupport the late erected tyranny, diſgracefully fled when there was 
none to purſue them. The expedition againſt Hiſpaniola proving un- 
ſucceſsful, they ſhipped themſelves, and ſoon after arrived at the iſland 
of Jamaica, belonging alſo to the Spaniards: which being but meanly 
fortified, the inhabitants, who lived for the moſt part together in the prin- 
cipal town, ran away, and betook themſelves to the woods, leaving what 
they could not carry away to be plundered by the army. Colonel Venables 
being diſabled by ſickneſs to perform the functions of his office, was per- 
mitted by the council of officers to return into England ; and vice-admiral 
Pen ſuſpecting he would lay the whole blame of that affair on him, obtained 
leave alſo: and being both arrived, they were heard at Whitehall one 
againſt the other; where the accuſations of both ſeemed to be of more 
weight than the defences of either of them. So Pen was committed to the 
Tower, and colonel Venables confined to his lodging, the diſtemper that 
was upon him excuſing him from a ſtricter impriſonment. 

ACCoRDING to the promiſe contained in the inſtrument of government, 
it was reſolved to iſſue out writs for the election of members to ſerve in an 
aſſembly at Weſtminſter, who were to be choſen, not by ſmall boroughs, 
and two for each county, as formerly, but in ſuch manner as had been 
agreed upon by the parliament in the rule for chooſing ſucceſſive repreſenta- 
tives, which indeed was much more equal and juſt. And becauſe it was 
provided by the ſame inſtrument, that thirty members ſhould be ſent by 
Ireland, and the fame number by Scotland, to fit in the houſe, letters 
were ſent by Cromwel and his council to the commiſſioners there, ac- 
quainting them with that clauſe in the inſtrument of government, and 
deſiring their advice touching the enſuing election. Some of the com- 
miſſioners in Ireland were of opinion, that if the proprietors ſhould chooſe, 
they would return ſuch as were enemies to the Engliſh intereſt, and 
therefore propoſed that for this time Cromwel and his council ſhould 
nominate the thirty who were to be choſen for that nation. This queſtion 
coming before the commiſſioners before the arrival of the new ſet nominated 
by Cromwel, tho' I reſolved to intermeddle as little as might be, yet this 
advice ſeemed ſo ſtrange to me, that I could not forbear to deſire of them, 
that ſeeing we had no more of liberty left but the name, they would at 
leaſt retain the form, in hopes that in time men might become ſo ſenſible 
of their own intereſt as to be enabled thereby to recover the efficacy and 
ſubſtance of it, eſpecially ſince it was moſt probable that by the influence 
of thoſe in power the ſame perſons would be choſen that they deſired. To 
this they agreed; and having proportioned the cities and counties for the 
election before the iſſuing out the writs, a private junto was held b 
lieutenant-general Fleetwood, who agreed upon the perſons that they 
would have choſen for each place, which they had a great advantage to 
effect, having nominated and fitted the ſheriffs and other officers for that 
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purpoſe. The court-party endeavoured to promote the election of ſuch as 
would center in adoring the idol lately ſet up, however different in 
opinions about other matters. The clergy in ſome parts proved fo ſtrong, 
that they carried it againſt thoſe agreed on by the court; but both parti 
concurred in the decrying all ſuch who would not ſacrifice the cauſe of 
the publick to the ambition of men. In England they better underſtood 
the deſign that was carrying on, inſomuch that many perſons of known 
virtue and integrity were choſen to fit in this afſembly, in particular the 
lord preſident Bradſhaw, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, Mr. Thomas Scott, Mr, 
Robert Wallup, and divers others. When the time appointed for the 
meeting of this aſſembly was come, Cromwel went in a coach to Weſt- 
minſter, accompanied by his horſe and foot guard, with many officers of 
the army on foot; where being arrived, his firſt buſineſs was to appear in 
his kingly garb at the abbey, there to hear a ſermon with the members of 
that aſſembly before they went about their other affairs. Which done, he 
went into the painted chamber, where he entertained the members with a 
tedious ſpeech, wherein he endeavoured to make it appear, that things 
were brought to this paſs, not by his contrivance, but by the over-ruling 
hand of God; affuring them, that he was much rejoiced to ſee ſo free an 
aſſembly of the people met together, and that he reſolved to ſubmit himſelf 
to their judgment. But notwithſtanding theſe ſpecious pretences, he 
cauſed the lord Grey of Grooby, Mr. John Wildman, Mr. Highland, and 
others, who had always manifeſted a conſtant affection to the common- 
wealth, to be excluded from the houſe. And tho' many undue methods 
had been uſed at the elections to procure thoſe to be choſen who were 
enemies, and to keep out many who were known friends to the com- 
mon cauſe; and tho' they ſaw themſelves under the power of one who they 
knew would force his way to the throne, yet they appeared in a few days 
not to be for his purpoſe, but reſolved, at the leaſt, to lay a claim to their 
liberties. For whereas the court-party would have obliged them to a 
prove at once the whole inſtrument of government which they had framed, 
the aſſembly took it in pieces, and referred the conſideration of it to a 
committee, where the firſt queſtion fallen upon was, Whether the 
ſupreme legiſlative power of the nation ſhall be in a ſingle perſon and the 
parliament.” In this debate Sir Arthur Haſlerig, Mr. Scott, and many 
others, eſpecially the lord prefident Bradſhaw, were very inſtrumental in 
opening the eyes of many young members who had never before heard 
their intereſt ſo clearly ſtated and afferted ; ſo that the commonwealth- 
party increaſed daily, and that of the ſword loſt ground. Cromwel being 
informed of theſe tranſactions by his creatures, and fearing to have that great 
22 put; leſt he ſhould be depoſed, by a vote of this aſſembly, 
om the throne which he had uſurped, cauſed a guard to be ſet upon the 
door of the houſe early in the morning, and ſent to the mayor of London 
to acquaint him with the reaſons of what he was about to do, to the end 
that he might prevent any diſorders in the city. The members coming at 
the uſual hour, were refuſed the door, and required to attend him in the 
pony chamber; where he taking notice of what was under debate in the 
ouſe, contrary to the privilege of a parliament, (as he would have this 
thought to be) told them, that being called by virtue of the inſtrument of 
government to that aſſembly, they were bound up by the indentures them- 
ſelves, upon which they were returned, from altering the government by 
a ſingle perſon and a parliament; and that the country having owned him 
by electing a parliament called by his writ, and that the judges 1 — 
2 juſtices 
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juſtices of peace having acted by virtue of his authority, he was reſolved 
not to permit that point to be called in queſtion, acquainting them, that 
no perſon ſhould be admitted; for the time to come, to fit as a member 
in that aſſembly, till he had ſubſcribed an acknowledgment of the go- 
vernment by a ſingle perſon and a parliament. Some of thoſe who had 
been choſen members of this convention, had already declined the houſe, 
upon account that Cromwel and his council had excluded from their 
— divers perſons who had been conſtantly faithful to the publick 
intereſt; but ſo ſoon as this viſible hand of violence appeared to be upon 
them, moſt of the eminent aſſertors of the liberty of their country with- 
drew themſelves, being perſwaded they ſhould better diſcharge their duty 
to the nation by this way of expreſſing their abhorrence of his tyrannical 
proceedings, than by ſurrendering their liberties under their own hands, 
and then treating with him who was poſſeſſed of the ſword, to recover 
ſome part of them again. However, this engagement was ſigned by about 
one hundred and thirty members within a day or two, and ſome days after 
ſeveral others ſubſcribed it, and took their places in the houſe, where a 
debate ariſing touching the ſaid recognition, they paſſed a declaration, 
that it ſhould not be intended to comprehend the whole government con- 
tained in the forty two articles of the inſtrument, but that only which re- 
uired the government of the commonwealth to be by a ſingle perſon and 
— a parliaments. And to this the major part conſented, hoping that 
by their compliance with him, in making proviſion for his ſafety, and the 
government of the nation during his lite, he would have been fatisfied 
therewith, and in gratitude would haye judged the people after his death 
to be of age and wiſdom ſufficient to chuſe a government for themſelves, 
This great point touching the ſingle perſon being thus over- ruled, they 
applied themſelves to the conſideration and debate of the remaining clauſes 
of the inſtrument of government, They declared that he ſhould be pro- 
tector during his life, and limited the number of forces to be kept up in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, with proviſion for the payment of them, 
They agreed upon the number of ſhips that they thought neceſſary for the 
d of the ſeas, and ordered two hundred thouſand pounds a year for 
| repre expence, the ſalaries of his council, the judges, foreign intelli- 
gence, and the reception of ambaſſadors. They alſo voted a clauſe to be 
inſerted, to declare the rights of the people of England, and particularly 
that no money ſhould be raiſed upon the nation but by authority of 
parliament. And whereas by the inſtrument of government it was pro- 
- - vided, that if the parliament were not ſitting at the death of the preſent 
protector, the council of officers ſhould chuſe a ſucceſſor ; they reſolved, 
that nothing ſhould be determined by the council after his death, but the 
calling of a parliament, who were then to conſider what they would have 
done, Beſides theſe things, I can remember no remarkable variation 
from what was formerly ſet down in the paper called the inſtrument of 
government, except this additional vote, That no one clauſe of this 
ſhould be looked upon as binding, unleſs the whole were conſented unto.” 
Which they did, leſt Cromwel ſhould interrupt them, and taking what 
made for his own advancement, reject what was advantageous to the 
commonwealth. Much time was ſpent, and pains taken, to effect this 
within the time limited, fo that hardly any private buſineſs was done all 
that time, except an order given to the exciſe- office for ſatisfying an old debt 
pretended by colonel John; 


irch, oneof their members, animble gentleman, 
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Tux uſurper, that he might make way for his poſterity to ſucceed him 
in his greatneſs, changed the title of lieutenant-general Fleetwood, from 
that of «© commander in chief,” to that of © deputy of Ireland,” to con- 
tinue till ſuch time as it ſhould be thought fit to recall him from thence, 
and to eſtabliſh his ſon Harry in his place. In order to this a commiſſion 
was ſent to Fleetwood fram Cromwel, wherein thoſe who were before 
called commiſſioners are now ſtiled only his counſellors. Having thus 
modelled the government of Ireland, he began to apply his care to that 
of Scotland ; and knowing Monk to be a ſoldier, and faithful enough to 
him, as long as he would gratify his vicious, covetous, and ambitious in- 
clinations, he intruſted him with the command of the forces, and made 
him one of the commiſſioners for civil affairs in that nation. But that he 
might balance him with ſome of another temper, who might be a guard 
upon his actions, he ſent colonel Adrian Scroop to be one of the com- 
miſſioners there alſo, having tirſt cauſed the caſtle of Briſtol, whereof he 
was governour, to be lighted, not daring to truſt a perſon of ſo much 
honour ' and worth with a place of that importance. He likewiſe ſent 
thither colonel Whetham with the ſame character, who having been one 
of the late aſſembly, as well as governour of Portſmouth, and under- 
ſtanding that a deſign was on foot to make Cromwel king, had in the 
houſe applied to him the ſaying of the prophet to Ahab, Haſt thou 
killed, and alſo taken poſſeſſion?“ By which words it appearing that this 
gentleman was not for Oliver's turn, he removed him from Portſmouth, 
and ſent him to Scotland to be one of the commiſſioners there alſo. The 
lord Broghil was made preſident of the council in Scotland, with an allow- 
ance of two thouſand pounds a year, with a promiſe from him, who never 
kept any but ſuch as ſuited with his corrupt ends, that his ſervice ſhould 
be diſpenſed with after one year, and yet his ſalary to continue. 

In Holland, the party of the prince of Orange having long obſtructed 
the ſigning of the articles agreed upon between that ſtate and Cromwel, 
the ſtates general ſent myn heer Beverning ambaſſador into England, to 
aſſure Cromwel, that if the provinces did not agree to the articles within 
eight days, he had power from the ſtates general to ſign them in their 
names. But before this peace was concluded, the king of Scots party had 
obtained ſuccours to be ſent to their friends in Scotland, who were aug- 
mented to the number of about five thouſand horſe and foot, having re- 
ceived fifteen hundred foot, two hundred horſe, and great numbers of 
arms brought to them by ſeventeen Holland ſhips ; ſo that it was thought 
fit to take lieutenant-general Monk from the fleet, the war at ſea being 
now over, and to ſend him to take care of affairs in Scotland ; but chiefly 
to keep the officers there from drawing to a head againſt Cromwel's uſur- 
pation. Lieutenant-general Middleton, with about one hundred men 
more, for the moſt part officers, five hundred arms, and one hundred 
and fifty barrels of powder, landed alſo in the north of Scotland. To 

poſe theſe forces we ſent fifteen hundred men from Ireland under lieu- 
tenant-colonel Braine, into the mountains of Scotland, who contributed 
very much to the ſuppreſſion of them. | 

Mork being arrived in Scotland, divided his army into ſeveral bodies, 
the two principal of which were commanded by himſelf and colonel 
Morgan. With theſe they purſued the enemy ſo cloſely, that at a council 
of war held by them in the county of Murray, they made a reſolution to 
diſperſe themſelves upon every alarm, and to meet again at a rendezvous 
to 
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to be agreed upon. This being reſolved, they advanced towards the 
quarters of colonel Braine, where they were warmly received, and forced 
to retire. Middleton, to avoid the purſuit of ours, diſperſed his foot into 
inacceſſible quarters, and drew together about ſix hundred horſe at Ken- 
nagh ; whereby Monk perceiving that his deſign was to tire out our forces, 
declined following him ſo cloſe, endeavouring to drive him upon colonel 
Morgan, whom Monk had informed of the enemy's march. Middleton 
ſceing himſelf no farther 3 ſtayed at Kennagh ; whereupon Monk 
having received advice of the approach of colonel Morgan's party, ad- 
vanced with his forces towards the enemy, who retiring towards Bade- 
noch, and being about to take their quarters that night at Loughary, 
found themſelves engaged at a narrow paſs by colonel Morgan, who de- 
ſigned to quarter at the ſame place. Middleton endeavouring to retire, 
Vas obſtructed by a moraſs ; and being hotly purſued by colonel Morgan's 
forces, and much haraſſed by difficult marches, was ſoon routed, many of 
his men were killed, and many taken priſoners ; four hundred of their 
horſe were taken, together with the charging and ſumpter horſes of 
Middleton himſelf, who being wounded in the action, ſaved himſelf with 
much difficulty on foot. His commiſſion, inſtructions, and divers letters 
written to him and his friends, by their king, were taken alſo ; and had 
not ſuch as fled been favoured by the bad ways and the night, very few 
had eſcaped. The news of this defeat coming to the enemy's foot, who 
were in number about twelve hundred, they immediately diſbanded them- 
ſelves, and divers of the enemy's principal officers came in and ſubmitted, 
and amongſt them the earl of Glencairn, lieutenant-general Maxwell, 
lieutenant-colonel Herriott, the lord Foreſter, and Sir George Monroe. 
Yet notwithſtanding this low condition of that party in Scotland, the 
clergy refuſed to obſerve ſuch faſts as were appointed by the government 
in England, and inſtead of them appointed others by their own authority, 
wherein they exhorted the people, amongſt other things, to ſeek the 
Lord, to preſerve the miniſtry among them, to forget the offences of the 
houſe of the Stewarts, and to turn from his people the fad effects of a 
late eclipſe. 6/8 
A FLEET commanded by general Blake was ſent into the Mediter- 
ranean, to require ſatisfaction from the grand duke of Tuſcany, for in- 
juries done to our merchants, and for entertaining and harbouring prince 
Rupert's fleet; in which expedition he not only procured the ſatisfaction 
demanded, but rendered the power of England ſo formidable, not only 
to all Italy, but even to the grand ſeignior himſelf, that they expreſſed a 
eater readineſs to preſerve the friendſhip of the Engliſh than ever they 
done before. | 
In the mean time, Cromwel having aſſumed the whole power of the 
nation to himſelf, and ſent ambaſſadors and agents to foreign ſtates, was 
courted again by them, and preſented with the rarities of ſeveral countries ; 
amongſt the reſt, the duke of Holſtein made him a preſent of a ſet of 
gray Frizeland coach-horſes, with which taking the air in the Park, at- 
tended only with his ſecretary Thurlow, and guard of janizaries, he 
would needs take the place of the coachman, not doubting but the three 
pair of horſes he was about to drive, would prove as tame as the three 
nations which were ridden by him : and therefore not contented with their 
ordinary pace, he laſhed them very furiouſly. But they, unaccuſtomed to 
ſuch-a rough driver, ran away in a rage, and ſtopped not till they had 
thrown him out of the box, with A fall his piſtol fired in his 5 
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tho without any hurt to himſelf; by which he might have been inſtructed, 
how dangerous it was to intermeddle with thoſe things wherein he had 
no experience. | 
Tus repreſentative ſitting at Weſtminſter, tho garbled as he thought 
fit, proving not ſufficiently inclined to ſerve his deſigns, but rather in 
prudence yielding to the — of the preſent ſtream, in hopes the 
people might in time recover their oars, and make uſe of them for the 
publick good ; he grew impatient till the five months allowed: for their 
Buing ſhould be expired; during which time he was reſtrained by that 
which he called The inſtrument of government, from giving them 
interruption. And tho' they differed not in any material point from that 
form of government which he himſelf had ſet up, unleſs it were in re- 
ſerving the nomination of his ſucceſſor to the parliament ; yet did the 
omiſſion of this one thing ſo inrage him, that he reſolved upon their diſ- 
ſolution, They had prepared all things to offer to him, and had been 
very cautious of giving him any juſt occaſion: of offence, well knowing 
that in caſe they had given him the leaſt pretence of diſſatisfaction, he 
would have laid all the blame at their door ; and therefore they prudently 
left the ſettling of the church-government, and the liberty that was to be 
extended to tender conſciences (an engine by which Cromwel did moſt of 
his work) to the conſideration of the next aſſembly : whereupon he 
wanting wherewith juſtly to accuſe them, unleſs it were for too much 
complying with him to the prejudice of the commonwealth, after he had 
peruſed the form of government which the aſſembly had agreed upon, 
and tendered to him for his conſideration ; the five months of — 
ſeſſions, according to the ſoldiers account of twenty eight days to the 
month, being expired, they were ordered to attend him on the 23d of 
January, 1654, in the painted chamber, where he made up with words 
and paſſion what he wanted of matter to charge them with, accuſing 
them of endeavouring to bring all things into diſorder and confuſion, by 
raking into the particulars of the inſtrument of government, which he 
extolled very highly. He charged them with neglecting to make pro- 
viſion for the army, and neceſſitating them thereby to take free quarter, 
to the great diſſatisfaction of the country, if it had not been prevented by 
the care, and at the expence of the officers. In this, and in many other 
particulars, he very much preferred the wiſdom and prudence of the long 
parliament, which was the part he propoſed now to act, having deter- 
mined to cry down this. And becauſe he could not accuſe them of any 
practices againſt liberty of conſcience, he charged them with their prin- 
ciples, and imputed to them all thoſe diſcontents and deſigns, which were 
on foot by ſeveral parties againſt the preſent government ; affirming that 
if they had not their riſe from ſome that ſat amongſt them (which he 
thought he ſhould make appear) yet they grew like ſhrubs under their 
ſhadow. And that he might obviate that objection, which his own con- 
{cience told him was the true reaſon of his diſſatisfaction with what had 
been agreed on in this aſſembly, he told them that their not ſettling the 
government on him and his heirs was not the reaſon why he refuſed to con- 
ſent to what they preſented to him. For, ſaid he, ſo fully am I 
convinced (in the judgment I now am) of the injuſtice of hereditary go- 
vernment, that if you had offered me the whole inſtrument of govern- 
ment, with that one alteration in favour of my family, I ſhould have re- 
fuſed the whole for the ſake of that; and I do not know tho' you have 
begun with an unworthy perſon, but hereafter the ſame method wy 5 
; . | obſerve 
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9 
obſerved in the choice of magiſtrates, as was amongſt the children of Iſrael, 
who appointed thoſe that had been moſt eminent in delivering them from 
their enemies abroad to govern them at home. In which excuſethree things 
ſeem remarkable. Firſt, that tho' in the judgment he then was, hereditary 
government was unjuſt, yet he reſerved a liberty to alter his opinion, if he 


ſhould. find perſons and things inclining that way. Secondly, in declar- 
ing this to be his preſent opinion, he flattered the ambition of major- gene- 
ral Lambert, and kept him in expectation of ſucceeding him, and fo ſe- 
cured his aſſiſtance in carrying on his wicked deſign. In the third place, 
by deſigning that the general ſhould be always choſen protector, it appears 
that he would have had the nation to be perpetually governed. by the mili- 
tary ſword. Thus did this wiſe man. (as he would be thought) weaken 
his own intereſt, and loſe the affections of the people: for as by his inter- 
ruption of the long parliament, he diſobliged the moſt ſober part of the 
nation, ſo by the diſſolution of this afſembly he opened the eyes of the 
reſt, who had been hitherto made to believe, that he was: neceſſitated to 
that extraondinary action, becauſe they would not do thoſe good things 
for the nation which were expected from them; and by this reproac 
diſmiſſion of the convention, which conſiſted for the moſt of men 
of moderate ſpirits, and who had gone, in the judgment of moſt diſcern- 
ing men, but too far in compliance with him for the purchaſe of their 
preſent peace, he made a conſiderable part of thoſe who had been friends 
to him, irreconcilable enemies, and ſent the members into their reſpective 
countries, to relate to their neighbours and thoſe that ſent them, what an 
unreaſonable creature they had found him. 

Havins diflolved the pretended repreſentative called by his own autho- 
rity, he began by bribes to corrupt others to his iatereſt ; and to this end 
ordered the arrears of colonel Hewetſon for his Engliſh ſervice to be paid 
in ready” money, and his Iriſh arrears. to be ſatisfied out of the forfeited 
lands in the county of Dublin, at the rate of the adventurers in ſuch 
places as he ſhould chooſe. He ordered two thouſand pounds to be paid 
out of the treaſury to Mr. Weaver, in lieu of what the parliament had 
ſettled upon him out of the forfeited lands in Scotland, and ten thouſand 
pounds in ready money to major-general Lambert, in conſideration of one 
thouſand pounds by year out of the ſaid forfeited lands given to him by the 
parliament,. not regarding how he laviſhed away the publick treaſure, ſo 
as he might procure ſuch inſtruments as he thought would be ſubſervient 

By this time many began openly to diſcover their diſcontents, and par- 
ticularly the friends of the Scots king, who tho' he ſaw clearly his game 
playing by this uſurper through the diviſions he made amongſt thoſe, 
whoſe intereſt it was to be united in oppoſition to him; yet being impa- 
tient of delay, and not caring how many he ſacrificed, ſo as he might 
with more expedition recover the exerciſe of his power, he ſent over 
divers commiſſions for the raiſing of horſe and foot, and prevailed with 
ſome young gentlemen, of little conſideration and leſs experience, to ac- 
cept them, and to engage againſt a victorious army commanded by one, 
who ſpared not the purſe of the commonwealth to procure intelligence, 
By which means he cauſed a great number of arms that were provided for 
the execution of this deſign to be ſeized, and impriſoned divers perſons 
concerned in it; wherein he made uſe of one Baily a jeſuit, who diſco- 
vered his Kinſman one Mr. Bagnal, ſon to the lady Terringham, together 
with his. own brother captain Nicholas Baily, accuſing them both of ac- 
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cepting commiſſions for raiſing a regiment, which Mr. Bagnal _ his 
examination did not deny. But notwithſtanding this diſcovery, ſo confi- 
dent were theſe young men of ſucceſs, that they ſtill carried on their plot, 
and appointed a day for the execution of it. Cromwel ſuſpecting they 
might have ſome grounds for their confidence, diſpatched commiſſary- 
general Reynolds to Ireland, with orders to cauſe ſome forces to be em- 
barked for England, and accordingly about two thouſand foot and three 
hundred horſe were ordered to be ſent over to his aſſiſtance; the foot to 
be commanded by colonel Sadler, and the horſe by major Bolton. This 
party being drawn to the water- ſide, ſome of the private ſoldiers, whether 
from any ſcruple of conſcience, or from an unwillingneſs to leave their 
wives, children, and plantations in Ireland, I cannot ſay, refuſed to em- 
bark, tho' lieutenant-general Fleetwood with ſeveral field officers of the 
army were preſent ; alledging that they had liſted themſelves to fight. 
againſt the rebels of Ireland, and in proſecution of that obligation were 
ready to obey all commands ; that they knew not againſt whom they 
ſhould be drawn to engage in England, poſſibly againſt ſome of their beſt 
friends, and therefore deſired to be excuſed from that ſervice. The 
officers reſolving to compel them by force to go aboard, called a court 
martial upon the place, where they condemned one of the moſt active to 
death, and ordered one entire company to be caſhiered ; both which 
orders were immediately put in execution, by breaking the company, and 
hanging the man upon the maſt of one of the ſhips : at this execution 
colonel Hewetſon, who had been lately obliged in the matter of his 
arrears, as a mark of his gratitude, gave order that the poor man ſhould 

be hanged higher than was at firſt deſigned. teen 
THE — plot was ſtill on foot in England; and tho' divers of 
them were impriſoned, and many arms ſeized, yet it was ſtill reſolved to 
attempt ſomething. To this end, a cart-load of arms was conveyed to 
the place of rendezvous agreed upon for the northern „where it was 
reported the contrivers of this deſign were to be headed by the lord 
Wilmot. But receiving ſome alarm upon their firſt meeting, and fearing 
leſt the regular forces ſhould fall upon them before they were ſufficiently 
prepared for their defence, they diſperſed themſelves, and left their arms 
behind them. The only conſiderable party that appeared were thoſe at 
Saliſbury, which they had an opportunity of doing under colour of going 
to the aſſizes. They conſiſted of about one hundred and fifty horſe, and 
drew together in the night, and were ordered to ſeize the judges there in 
circuit, the ſheriff of the county, and ſuch other perſons as they ſhould 
ſuſpect to be enemies to the deſign. Colonel Wagſtaff was ſaid to be their 
commander ; but colonel Penruddock, a gentleman of that country, ap- 
ed moſt forward in giving out the neceſſary orders and directions. 
Captain Hugh Grove, and Mr. Jones of Newton, with ſeveral other 
gentlemen of thoſe parts, were amongſt them. They proclaimed Charles 
the ſecond to be king of England, &c. ſeized the judges, and having 
taken away their commiſſions, ſet them at-liberty. They carried the 
ſheriff Mr. Dove away with them to Dogtown, to which place they 
thought fit to retire, apprehending more danger at Saliſbury, their forces 
not at all anſwering their firſt expectations. From thence they marched 
as far as Blandford in Dorſetſhire, but ſo few joined them in their way, 
that at their arrival there they exceeded not the number of two hundred 
horſe. Moſt men looked upon them as flying, divers of their own party 
ſtealing from them as faſt as others came to them ; and thoſe that ons 
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with them, did ſo rather to ſecure themſelves, and obtain better condi- 
tions, than from any hopes of ſucceeding. What they did ſerved only to 
alarm the army, ſome troops of which purſued them into Devonſhire, 
where they were fallen upon by major Unton Crook, and defeated. Divers 
of them were taken priſoners, and amongſt them colonel Pentuddock, 
Mr. Jones, and captain Grove. Major-general Wagſtaff, Mr. Mompeſſon, 
and ſeveral others eſcaped, and went privately to their own habitations; 
but upon · information given that ey were concerned in this plot, they 
were ſeized and ſecured in order to trial. E 6014 mp taken in the fight 
pretended articles for liſe from major Crook, alledging that otherwiſe they 
would not have delivered themſelves on ſo eaſy terms; but the major ab- 
ſolutely denied any ſuch thing: ſo that a commiſſion of oyer and ter- 
miner was iſſued for their trial, and Mr. attorney-general Prideaux was 
ſent from London to proſecute them. The chief juſtice Rolls was nomi- 
nated in the commiſſion to be one of their judges, but he refuſed to act 
therein, on account that the priſoners had done a particular injury to him 
in ſeizing his perſon at their firſt riſing, and therefore he thought himſelf 
unfit to give his judgment in their caſe, wherein he might be thought a 
party concerned. Some of them were condemned at Saliſbury, and ſome 
at Exeter, of which number were colonel Penruddock and captain 
Grove; and in aggravation of their crimes it was urged, that this was their 
ſecond offence of this kind, and that it was committed againſt much favour 
and kindneſs, not only in that they had been permitted to compound for 
their eſtates at a reaſonable rate, when they forfeited all, but alſo that 
an act of oblivion had been granted to them and their whole 4 
whereby they were put into a condition of enjoying the advantages of all 
the victories of thoſe to whom they had been enemies. To this they 
anſwered, That they did not riſe againſt thoſe who had extended that fa- 
vour to them, but againſt a perſon who had diſſipated thoſe men, and 
eſtabliſhed himſelf in their place. And I cannot tell by what laws of 
God or man they could have been juſtly condemned, had they been upon 
as ſure a foundation in-what they declared for, as they were in what they 
declared againſt. But certainly it can never be eſteemed by a wiſe man to 
be worth the ſcratch of a finger, to remove a ſingle om acting by an 
arbitrary power, in order to ſet up another with the ſame unlimited au- 
thority. Colonel Penruddock and captain Grove were executed by be- 
heading, according to the ſentence pronounced againſt them ; but Mr. 
Jones of Newton Tony being allied to Cromwel, was pardoned after he 
had been found guilty by the jury, and major Crook was ordered to have 
two hundred pounds by year out of Mr. Mompeſſon's eſtate, for his good 

ſervice in the ſuppreſſion of this party. | 1 
Tur uſurper was not a little ſtartled at this inſurrection, ſuſpecting that 
ſo ſmall a number would not have appeared without more conſiderable 
encouragement; and therefore tho bo had lately ſo meanly 2 to 
court the cavalier party, and thereby highly provoked his ancient friends 
to a juſt jealouſy and indignation, he reſolved now to fall upon them, and 
to break through all their compoſitions, even the act of oblivion itſelf, in 
the obtaining and paſſing of which he had ſo great a hand. To this end 
he commanded a tenth part of their eſtates to be levied, in order, as he 
pretended, to maintain thoſe extraordinary forces which their turbulent 
and ſeditious practices obliged him to keep up. In defence of which op- 
preſſion, I could never yet hear one argument that carried any weight, 
either with reſpec to juſtice or policy: for having by his treachery arid 
Ee e uſurpation 
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uſurpation diſobliged thoſe with whom he firſt engaged, he ſeemed to haye 
no other way left to ſupport himſelf, but by balancing his new with his old 
enemies, whom by this freth act of injuſtice he rendered defperate and irre- 
concilable, they being not able to call any thing their own, whilſt by the ſame 
rule that he ſeized one tenth, he might alſo take away the other nine parts at 
his pleaſure. And to put this deteſtable 1 execution, he divided 
En Kr, into cantons, over each of which he a baſhaw under the title 
of major-general, who was to have the inſpection and government of inferior 
commiſſioners in every county, with orders to ſeize the perſons, and 
diftrain the eſtates of ſuch as ſhould be refractory, and to put in execution 
fuch further directions as they ſhould receive from him. 

In the army there were not wanting ſome that till retained an affection 
to the cauſe of their country, which appeared more particularly in a peti- 
tion to Cromwel, ſigned by many of them, containing things fo ſuitable 
to the deſires of honeſt men, that it proved on that account very unwel- 
come to the uſurper. Amongft others, colonel Okey endeavoured to per- 
ſwade the officers of his regiment to ſtand by him in the proſecution of 
the ends of it, but was interrupted in that delten by his major, for whom 
he had, not without difficulty, obtained that employment. It was alſo 
pretended, that major- general Overton, with ſome officers of the army 
in Scotland, deſigned to ſeize upon Monk, and to march with that arm 
to London for the reſtitution of the parliament : upon ſuſpicion of which 
he was ſeized and ſent priſoner to London, where he was committed to 
the Tower. 

ABouT three hundred of the petition aforeſaid, together with another 
writing, called © the memento,” were ſent into Ireland in a box directed 

to me, and accompanied with a ſhort letter without any ſubſcription, 
Which papers, when I had peruſed, and found them to contain ſuch 
truths, as were very proper to prepare the minds of men to imbrace the 
firſt opportunity of reſcuing themſelves from the preſent oppreſſion, I 
thought it my duty to procure them to be diſperſed as much to the advan- 
tage of the publick as I could. Wherein ee particularly aſſiſted by 
N Walcat, one of the faithful officers of my regiment, and divers 
others of my friends. I acquainted lieutenant-colonel Brayfield with my 
deſign, and ſent ſome of the s to major Davis, who was then at 
Dublin, but reſided uſually in ght, thinking him to be a proper 
perſon to be imployed to diſperſe them in that province. The ſaid major 
Davis having received the papers, came to me, and deſired to know if they 
came from me. I anſwered him, That tho' I wiſhed my name might have 
been concealed, yet that queſtion being put to me, I durſt not deny it; 
and having further informed him of reaſons which moved me ſo to 
do, he declared himſelf to be fully ſatisfied with them. But it afterwards 
appeared, that upon the firſt receit of thoſe papers, he had acquainted 
Mr. Roberts, the auditor-general, therewith, preſuming him to be well 
affected to the common cauſe ; which proving otherwiſe, the ſaid 
Roberts informed lieutenant-general Fleetwood of what he knew. The 
lieutenant-general having alſo had advice, that I had diſcourſed with lieu- 
tenant-colonel Brayfield in the Caſtle-yard, and ſuſpecting it might be 
upon the ſame buſineſs, ſent for major Davis and the ſaid lieutenant-colo- 
nel to examine them, who confeſſed ſo much of the matter, as was a 
ground for him to diſpatch a meſſenger to me, in order to enquire con- 
cerning the truth of it. The perſon imployed was one major Wallis, 
who coming to my houſe at Moncktown, 1 me, that lieutenant- 
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general Fleetwood had received information; that I had diſperſed ſome of 
the late petitions and miemento's. To which I anſwered, That ſeeing the 
thing which I defired to catry on privately was hot concealed; I ſhould 
not decline to affirm; that my conſcience obliged me not to ſmother ſo 
much truth as thoſe papers ſeemed to me to contain: He then told me, 
that the lieutenant-general deſired to ſpeak with me about that matter, 
and I promiſed to attend him the next morning: Accordingly I went to 
him, and after fome conference concerning the papers, he produced an 
order from Cromwel and his council to this effe& ; © That whertas I had 
declared myſelf diſſatisfied with the preſent government, he the ſaid lieu- 
tenant-general Fleetwood was required to take care; that my charge in the 
army might be managed ſome other way.“ He added, that he had re- 
ceived the ſaid order ſorne months ſince, but would not communicate it 
to me till now, when upon the diſtribution of theſe papers he durſt not 
conceal it any longer, left he ſhould be accounted a confederate with me. 
I replied; That if my life as well as my employment had been at ſtake; 
I durſt not have otnitted what I thought to be my duty in this particular : 
that having no power to diſpute their pleaſure, I ſhould at preſent look 
upon it as 4 law to which I muſt ſabmit. Some time after Mr. Benjamin 
Worſeley was ſent to int me, that lieutenant-general Fleetwood had 
been in expectation of hearing from me, touching my ſubmiſſion to the 
order he ſhewed me; either by letter; or the ſurrender of my commiſſion, 
I anſwered, That I thought neither of them fiecelfary ; and + that 
my retirement into my own country; which I ſuddenly deſigned, might 
be ſufficient: But it was determined that I ſhould not ſo eaſily quit the 
publick ſtage: For the next morning I was defired to attend the lieute- 
nant-general, which dccordingly I did, and found eight or ten of his ad- 
viſers with him. The defign of their meeting was to perſwade me either 
to deliver up my commiſſion, or to engage under my hand, not to a& by 
virtue of it, till I ſhould firſt receive commiſſion ſo to do from themed, 
or lieutenant-general Fleetwood: To the firſt I anſwered; That I durſt 
not deliver my commiffion to any other power ſave that of the parliament, 
who had intruſted me with it; and that it was all I had to juſtify me for 
doing many things wherein the lives of men had been concerned. To 
the ſecond, I could by no means conſent, becauſe I durſt not tie my own 
hands from acting by virtue of it, when I ſhould be juſtly called upon fo 
to do. Being returned to my houſe, doubtful what the event of this con- 
teſt might be, and defirous to have good advice before I proceeded any 
farther, I ſent to four or five officers, of whoſe integrity I had a good 
opinion, to aſk their judgment in this caſe. The reſult of dur conference 
was, That I ſhould, in a letter to lieutenant-general Fleetwood, ſtate the 
juſtice of my call to the employment whereof I was poſſeſt, and the con- 
ditions on which I received my commiſſion, being particularly ſolicited to 
it by Cromwel himſelf, when he appeared in the ſhape of a common- 
wealth's-man : the authority that gave me my commiſſion; the preſent 
defection from that authority and common cauſe; which Cromwel as well 
% had engaged to maintain; the duty incumbent upon me to diſperſe 
the faid books, becauſe the ſubſtance of my diſſatisfactions was contained 
m them; withal to declare what I would be ſatisfied with, if it might be 
attained ; and if that eould not be, how far I thenght myſelf obliged to 
ſubmit; A letter to this effect being drawn up by me, with the advice of 
the officers above-mentioned, I ſent it to the lieutenant-general, and ſome 
time after received a meſſage from him to acquaint me, that according to 
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a late order brought to him from England, I muſt either deliver my com- 
miſſion, or be ſent priſoner thither. I told the meſſenger, that I could 
not comply with his demand, tho' I ſhould be ſent priſoner ta Rome; 
but that the commiſſion lay in a cabinet in my cloſet, where he might find 
it if he thought fit 'to break open the door and take it away., But he 
having no other orders than to demand the delivery of my commiſſion, 
departed without it. A day or: two after, Mr. Miles Corbet came to my 
houſe by order of the lieutenant-general, and ſhewed me the letter that 
. Cromwel had ſent to require him to demand the ſurrender of my com- 
miſſion, and in caſe of refuſal, to ſecure my perſon in Ireland, or to 
ſend me priſoner to England. He uſed what arguments he could to in- 
duce me to a compliance, which when I had heard, I ſet down in writ- 
ing my anſwer, to be delivered to lieutenant-general Fleetwood, which 
was in ſubſtance to let him know, That I looked upon my commiſſion-to 
be of no more danger to them than if it was actually taken from me, 
and cancelled at the head of the army ; but that I was not willing by a 
voluntary ſubmiſſion to own the juſtice of the preſent order, becauſe I 
had received the ſaid commiſſion from the parliament to ſerve as an officer 
in their army, in order to the execution of juſtice upon thoſe who had 
murdered and oppreſſed the Engliſh proteſtants ; and that I durſt not 
conſent to be withdrawn from that duty by any, fave that authority alone 
which had placed me in that ſtation : that if I had received my commiſſion 
immediately from the general, I ſhould not willingly return it at his plea- 
ſure in this conjuncture, as well in regard to the duty I owed to the pub. 
lick, as to the army: that it could be eſteemed nothing leſs than a wilful 
betraying of that cauſe for which I had contended in conjunction with 
the army, if I, who had been honoured with an employment in a war, 
raiſed for the defence of liberty againſt the arbitrary power of a ſingle 
perſon, ſhould voluntarily ſubmit to what was propoſed. For fince the 
whole authority in the three nations was aſſumed by the army, if I ſhould 
acknowledge the intire diſpoſal of all things relating to that army to reſide 
in the general, what would this be but to declare my conſent to give up 
the power of the parliament, army, and nation, into his hands? How- 
ever, to avoid extremities, as far as I was able, I propoſed, that if a 
council of the officers who were about Dublin might be called, and that 
upon a full hearing and debate of the matter, they ſhould declare it to be 
my duty, I would ſubmit, as to the higher powers, having none at preſent 
to appeal to from them but God. This expedient not being approved, the 
lieutenant-general ſent Mr. Miles Corbet again to me, with a propoſition, 
that I would chuſe either to go to London, or to be confined in Ireland. 
In anſwer to which, and upon conſideration of the diſcompoſure of my 
affairs in England, by reaſon of a 2 debt left upon my eſtate at my 
departure thence, not likely to be leſſened by my abſence ; and being very 
deſirous to come to a ſpeedy trial for my refuſal to deliver my commiſſion, 
I made choice of the former. Mr. Corbet then told me, that a man of 
war ſhould be prepared for my tranſportation, provided I would give my 
word to appear before Cromwel, and not to act any thing againſt him in 
the mean time, to which I conſented. For tho” I durſt not engage to 
diſable myſelf from acting, whilſt nothing was objected againſt me, leſt 
I ſhould thereby not only have given away my own 1 but alſo make 
an ill precedent for other men; yet being now accuſed of a pretended 
crime, I was contented to paſs my parole to appear as deſired, and in the 
mean time not to act againſt him, When the lieutenant-general — 
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that I was reſolved on my journey, he deſired me to put off my depar- 
ture for two months; pretending that things being in ſome diforder in 
England, he feared Cromwel might apprehend a neceſſity of uſing me 
with more ſeverity than he wiſhed ; and to ſoften this delay, gave a 
warrant for the payment of a ſum of money to me; for defraying my ex- 
pences whilſt I ſtaid, together with thoſe of my journey to London. 
And indeed what he faid concerning the diſorders of England was not 
without ground, things running every day more and more into confuſion, 
the cavaliers being enraged to ſee the throne uſurped, and thoſe who had 
hazarded all for their country finding themſelves cheated, cuſtom and ex- 
ciſe raiſed without authority of parliament, and taxes impoſed to no other 
end than to ſupport the pride and inſolence of a ſingle perſon. Some 
there were that openly oppoſed theſe oppreſſions, and amongſt others, 
Mr. George — a merchant, who having refuſed to pay cuſtom, it was 
violently taken from him, and he thereupon ſued the collector at the 
common law. But Cromwel reſolving to put a ſtop to ſuch dangerous 
precedents, cauſed the counſel for Mr. Cony, who were ſerjeant May- 
nard, ſerjeant Twyſden; and Mr. Wadham Windham, to be ſent to the 
Tower, where they had not been above three or four days, when they 
unworthily petitioned to be ſet at liberty, acknowledging their fault, and 
promiſing to do ſo no more, chuſing rather to ſacrifice te cauſe of their 
client, wherein that of their country was alſo eminently concerned, than to 
endure a little reſtraint, with the loſs of the fees of a few days. By this 
means when the cauſe came to the next hearing, Mr. Cony was neceſſi- 
tated to plead for himſelf, which he did in as ſhort a manner as he could, 
referring it wholly to the judge, whether that tax being not authorized by 
liament, ought to be paid by the law of the land ; and declaring that 

e would abide by his judgment therein. Serjeant Rolls, then chief 
Juſtice of the upper uo 4 tho' a conſcientious man, and a lover of civil 
liberty, yet not daring to determine it for him, ſaid, that ſomething muſt 
be allowed to caſes of” neceſſity. To which Mr. Cony replied, That it was 
never wont to be a good plea in law, for a man to make neceſſities, and then 
to plead them. But the judge wanting courage, would not g:ve judgment 
againſt the uſurper; and being too much an honeſt man to give it for him, 
he took time till the next enſuing term, to conſider what rule he ſhould give 
in the caſe; In the mean time, upon conſideration that his continuance in 
that ſtation was like to enſnare him more and more, he defired by a letter to 
Cromwel to have his © quietus;” and ſerjeant Glyn was appointed to ſucceed 
him in his employment, as a fitter inſtrument to carry on the deſigns on 
foot. The new chief juſtice, before he came to fit on the bench, took 
care to have this buſineſs accommodated with Cony, who loſt his reputa- 
tion by withdrawing himſelf from a cauſe wherein the publick was fo 
much concerned. Sir Peter Wentworth, a member of the long eder, 
ment, cauſed alſo a collector in the country to be arreſted and proſecuted 
at his ſuit, tho he could hardly procure an attorney to a or counſel 
to plead for him. Cromwel having received notice of this proſecution, 
ſent a meſſenger with an order to bring him before the council ; where 
being examined concerning the ground of his proceeding, he told them, 
that he was moved to it by his conſtant principle, . That by the law of 
England no money ought to be levied upon the people without their con- 
ſent in parliament. Cromwel then aſked him, whether he would with- 
draw his action or no? To which he replied, If you will command me, 
I ouſt ſubmit ; and thereupon Cromwel having commanded it, he 
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withdrew his action. Some time after taking the liberty in a diſcourſe with 
him to reprove him for that retraction, he made me this anſwer, That no 
man could have done more than he did to the time of his appearing at the 
council, and that if he had then failed in any thing, it muſt be attributed 
to his age of threeſcore and three years, when, ſaid he, the blood does 
not run with the ſame vigour as in younger men.“ It having been dif. 
covered that the lord Grey of Grooby had given to a perſon a copy of the 
memento which I had before diſperſed in Ireland, he was ſent for to 
London, and committed priſoner to Windſor-caſtle for the ſame. The 
next term he ſued for a habeas corpus, which the chief juſtice, according 
to law, granted him, but the governour of Windſor-caſtle refuſed to 
ive obedience to the order of court, and ſo rendred it ineffectual to him, 
inſomuch that he could not obtain his liberty till he had given a pecuniary 
ſecurity not to aCt againſt the government, which he choſe to do rather than 
to engage his parole, thereby hazarding only the loſs of ſo much money, 
and preſerving his honour and integrity. Colonel Sexby was alſo ſuſpected 
to have had a hand in the diſperſion of the petitions and memento's before- 
mentioned; and thereupon was ſent for in order to be ſecured, which he 
having notice of fled, but was purſued ſo cloſe, that his man was taken 
with his portmanteau. Cromwel being diſappointed of taking him, pre- 
tended on the account of antient friendſhip to paſs by what he had done, and 
propoſed to imploy him as his agent to thoſe of Bourdeaux, who had applied 
themſelves for ſuccour againſt the oppreſſing miniſtry of France. The 
colonel being under neceſſity, accepted of the imployment, and Cromwel 
ordered him a ſum of money to ſupply his preſent occaſions, with letters of 
exchange for more at Bourdeaux. Being thus furniſhed, he went over to 
France, where his buſineſs being betrayed to the magiſtrates of Bourdeaux, 
they gave order to ſeize his perſon ; but he having received advice of their 
intentions, made his eſcape by night over the wall of the town, and departed 
from that kingdom. | | 
In Ireland it was thought fit to diſband ſome part of the army, yet rather 
to free themſelves of ſome of the diſcontented party, than that nation of 
the charge. In order to this, a liſt was produced lately ſent from England, 
appointing what regiments of horſe and foot ſhould be broken. Of theſe 
mine was to be one, tho' care was taken that thoſe of my regiment, or 
any other, that would fail with any wind ſhould be provided for; and it 
muſt be acknowledged, that they were ſo juſt to allow both officers and 
ſoldiers their full arrears out of the forfeited lands in each county, ac- 
cording to the rates that had been ſet upon them by the general council of 
officers, wherein the goodneſs and conveniency of every county was eſti- 
mated and equally balanced. The arrears of my regiment fell by lot to be 
ſatisfied in the county of Wexford, where I ordered captain Walcot, my 
captain-lieutenant, with my coronet and quarter-maſter, to act for me, 
which they did ; and my proportion in the faid land yielded me about one 
hundred pounds the firſt year, and afterwards near two hundred, It was 
reported to be farther improveable; but I never ſaw it, and know not 
whether I ever ſhall. My — 1 having had his arrears with the 
reſt of the regiment, was accuſed of ſaying that this diſtribution would prove 
invalid without an act of parliament, and the crime aggravated by one, who 
informed at the head quarters as if he deſigned to excite the ſoldiers to a 
mutiny; W 4 he was ſent for, and committed to cuſtody till he 
gave aſſurance of his quiet and peaceable behaviour. 8 
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Tux deſign of m_ the riches of the Spaniards in the Weſt-Indies 
having proved unſucceſsful, and inſtead of bringing gold or ſilver home, 
much was tranſported from hence thither, where many of our men daily 

riſhed through want and the exceſſive heats of that climate; yet it was 
reſolved to keep Jamaica, of which place colonel Forteſcue was made 
governour, and commander in chief of the forces there, after the return 
of colonel Venables. Amongſt others that died, there was one Mr. 
Winſlow, who had been defigned to be PRE of ſome place, when 
they could get it. In this expedition one Mr. Gage a prieſt died alſo, who 
was reported to have been a principal adviſer of this undertaking. Colo- 
nel Forteſcue continued not long in his imployment before he died alſo: 
after whoſe death colone] Edward Doily was made commander in chief, 
and he falling to plant, made a ſhift to get a ſubſiſtence, which was but 
a poor return for the expence and loſs ſuſtained in this attempt. And as 
Cromwel was thus prodigal of the lives of Engliſhmen abroad, ſo was he 
no leſs of our liberties at home; for not contenting himſelf with the death 
of many of thoſe who had raiſed arms againſt him, and ſeizure of the 
goods of that party, he tranſported whole droves of them at a time into 
foreign parts, without any legal trial. In the number of thoſe that were 
ſent away was Mr. William Aſhburnham, Sir Thomas Armſtrong and 
others, to whom may be added lieutenant-colonel John Lilburn, who 
contrary to all law, and after an acquittal by a jury, had been formerly 
baniſhed. And now to prevent major-general Overton from the benefit of 
a Habeas Corpus, for which Cromwel was informed he intended to move, 
tho' he had no reaſon to alledge why it ſhould be denied him; yet he ſent 
him in cuſtody to Jerſey with the hazard of his life, and to the great 
prejudice of his eſtate, Major John Wildman was alſo ſeized upon, and 
it was pretended that he was taken dictating to his ſervant a declaration for 
levying war againſt Oliver Cromwel. The citizens of London were made 
acquainted with it, and the ſaid major brought to London by a guard of 
horſe, and committed prifoner to the Tower. | 

OL 1veR having felt the pm of the army in Ireland, as was obſerv'd 
before, reſolv'd to ſend his fon Harry thither, that being on the place, he 
might be the more able to fix the ſoldiery to his intereſt. In his journey 
to Ireland with his wife and family he was every-where careſſed by the 
cavalier party, and particularly entertained by colonel Moſſon in North- 
Wales, where the health of his father was drunk by the ſaid colonel. 
After ſome time ſpent in thoſe parts he put to ſea, and upon his arrival in 
the bay of Dublin the men of war that accompanied him, and other ſhips 
in the harbour, rung ſuch a peal with their cannon, as if ſome great good 
news had been coming to us; and tho the uſual place of landing for thoſe 
who come in ſhips of war was near my houſe, yet he and his company 
went up in boats to the Rings-end, where they went aſhore, and were 
met there by moſt of the officers civil and military about the town: the 
end of his coming over was not at firſt diſcovered, and conjectured to be 
only to command in the army as major-genetal under lieutenant-general 
Fleetwood. The two months agreed on at the deſire of the lieutenant- 
general for my ſtay in Ireland being expired, he renewed his requeſt that I 
would again defer my journey, to England for two months longer, to 
which I conſented, not doubting that it proceeded from his friendſhip to 
me. But the laſt two months * near to an end, I began to prepare 


for my Journey which being obſerved, an order, purſuant to inſtructions 
from England, was brought to me by colonel Thomas Herbert ny 
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of the council, requiring me to remain in Ireland. The ſecretary told me 
that he had it in commiſſion from lieutenant-general Fleetwood to ac- 
quaint me that upon his own account, and notwithſtanding this order, he 
would take upon him to give me permiſſion to go into England for ſettling 
my affairs there, if I would engage to return within ſix months, and not 
act againſt the preſent government during that time. - 

Tuo' I thought myſelf very ill uſed, not ony by being denied the 
opportunity of coming to a ſpeedy trial for not delivering my eommiſſion 
at the command of the general, but alſo by being 14 a to take care of 
my private affairs without theſe fetters; yet I let him know that I would 
attend the lieutenant-general the next morning concerning this matter: 
which having done according to my promiſe, he preſſed me to comply 
with his requeſt, with the general argument of the duty that lay upon me 
to ſubmit to the higher powers. I anſwered, that as I conceived it was 
yet in diſpute who were theſe 1 powers, whether the government of 
a common- wealth or that of a ſingle perſon; that I knew not whether 
within the time prefixed by him for me to engage not to act, I might have 
an opportunity ſo to do, and therefore durſt not engage to the contrary. 
He demanded of me what ] judged an opportunity to juſtify me in ſuch an 
undertaking? To which I replied, © Such an appearance of good men, as 
might probably balance the power of the ſingle perſon:” I took the liberty 
alſo to tell him, that he himſelf had already juſtified that principle by his 
own practice in acting againſt the king; © But,” faid he, © we had the 
authority of the parliament for our juſtification:” © But what,” ſaid I, 
have you to countenance you in your actions now for a fingle perſon 
againſt the parliament, which I may not have to juſtify me in acting with 
another power againſt this ſingle perſon? and for any thing I know, the 
ſame parliamentary authority that commiſſionated us all to act againſt 
the king, may within that time authorize me to act againſt the preſent 
ſingle perſon.” Two or three conferences and meſſages paſſed between us 
upon His buſineſs, the reſult of all which was, that I promiſed to render 
myſelf a priſoner to Cromwel, who might farther diſpoſe of me as God 
ſhould permit him: but this offer not proving ſatisfactory, the council 
ſeconded their former order, and required me not to go out of Ireland 
without their farther directions. Finding my ſelf thus ſurrounded, and 
well knowing that this hardſhip was impoſed upon me by order from 
Whitehall, and that what the lieutenant-general had propoſed was out of 
affection to my f I thought myſelf obliged to uſe my utmoſt endeavours 
to ſecure him from ſuffering for his civility and friendſhip to me: to that 
end I propoſed that tho I could not engage poſitively not to act during fix 
months, as was deſired, becauſe whatever opportunity might be offered, I 
ſhould then have my hands tied during the ſaid time; yet I would pro- 
miſe not to act within that time againſt the preſent government, unleſs I 
had firſt ſurrendred my ſelf to the general, or lieutenant-general Fleetwood, 
and deſired of them to be freed from this engagement. Lieutenant-general 
Fleetwood conſented to this propoſition, profeſſing his readineſs to comply 
with my deſires in what he 38s 7 and accordingly this agreement being 
drawn up to our mutual ſatisfaction, together with his permiſſion for my 
departure to England, was ſigned by him at the phenix, in the preſence of 
Mr. Corbet, then chief baron in that nation, The next day colonel Lawrence 
came to me, and after ſome diſcourſe, told me that by reaſon of ſome op- 
poſition which the lieutenant-general had met with in my affair, he had 
{cnt him to deſire of me, that notwithſtanding what had paſſed between us, 
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I would reſpite my journey for a t or three weeks longer, in which 
time he doubted not to clear m way me. I preſently ſuſpected from 
what corner the wind blew, but knew ene elf for the preſent. 
The next morning Mr. Corbet ſent me a meſſage, to deſire that I would 
meet him on the road betwixt my houſe and Dublin; which having done 
according to his * "aan he ela 2:37 me more particularly with 
what had happened, wh tn onel Cromwel was fo enraged at the 
form.of our agreement, at he had written to his father concerning it, 
inſomuch that if I ſhould venture to go, he doubted I might be obſtructed 
by the way, which would not only © ds to me, but diſhonour- 
able to the lieutenant-general. He aſſured me alſo that lieutenant-general 
Fleetwood would take ſuch care to repreſent the matter in England, that all 
obſtacles to my paſſage might be removed in a ſhort time, and defired of 
me that I would not have the worſe opinion of him for not performing at 
preſent what he had promiſed. In anſwer to Mr. Corbet, I let him know 


that I found any {elf ſo much diſpoſed to the contrary, that whereas once 1 
thought the Heutenant-genaral could have done more for me if he would, 


now I jy Ea er had done more on my account than he could 
well anſwer. 


Ir now began to be publick that lieutenant-general Fleetwood was 
ſuddenly to depart for England, tho' it was given out that his buſineſs 57 
was only to 21 wp 1 and that he ſhould 
return to Ireland. At his departure he was a - oe 
Cromwel and his lady, the council, the may — 2 Dublin, 
with moſt of the conſiderable perſons $a Rn the city. They brought 

him as far as my houſe, which ſtood near the place of embarking, where 

_ a hr ay he went on board, and departed for leaving with 

permiſſion to tranſport my 3 into England, which was to take effect 

| * a month after, requiring all * to permit me to pals with- 
me 


out interruption. He ikewiſe that in the mean time 
he wauld take care to remove all difficulties that might hinder me, 
and that it ſhould be the firſt huſineſs he would do after his arrival at 
London. 

Some time after I underſtood by a letter from my father Oldfiworth, that 
lieutenant-general Fleetwood had * him that I would ſuddenly. be in 
England, and that he had left me a paſſport as ſufficient to that purpoſe as 
he could give, or I needed; which being 5 okecn by him after he had been 
with his father Cromwel, made ep ume he had cleared the way for 
me. Having received this advice, I prepared for my journey, and waiting 
on Mr. Carbet to take my leave e I ſhewed him the lieutenant- 
general's paſs, and that Fs in my father Oldſworth's letter which related 
toit. He told me that pa. tee who was then an his progreſs, had 
ſent a meſſage to him that he ſhould acquaint me with a . order lately 


brought — land to require poſitively my ſtay in Ireland, but withal 
added, that bens unwilling to be imployed in ſuch unwelcome meſſages 
to his friends, he bad made his excuſe to the colonel by letter, which he 
preſumed was accepted by him, becauſe he had heard nothing of it ſince 
that time, and therefore declared that he mentioned it not to me as a 
commiſſioned ſo to do, but only as a friend. I told him that I ſhould take 
no notice of it, but proceed on my voyage, as I had before deſigned, 
having already hired a veſſel to that end. He then deſired that I would tay 
till the-return af calonel Cromwel, which would certainly be within two 
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about my departure. I being unwilling to bring any prejudice upon him, 


conſented to defer my journey till the return of colonel' Cromwel, and 
endeavoured to attend him on the day of his coming to town: but he ar- 


riving late in the night, I found myſelf obliged to go home without ſpeak. 


.ing to him, by reaſon of a humour fallen _— one of my legs, which had 


been hurt by a horſe; fo that I was conſtrained to put my wife to the 
trouble of making my excuſe; who acquainting him with my condition, 
and ſhewing him the lieutenant-general's paſs, with the clauſe in that letter 
before-mentioned, aſſured him that the compoſure and ſettlement of my 
eſtate in England neceffarily required my preſence there. He told her 
that he knew nothing to hinder my paſſage, and that a man of war was 
ready in the harbour for our tranſportation; and deſiring her to dine, 
promiſed that after dinner they ſhould go together to Cork-houſe, to ſpeak 
with Mr. Corbet her huſband's old friend, as he favoured me to call him, 
and that the work ſhould be done. My wife accordingly went with him 
full of expectation that the buſineſs ſhe came about would be effected; 
but after he had conſulted with Mr. Corbet, he told her, That tho' I had 
the licutenant-general's paſs, yet becauſe he had fince received a command 

for my ſtay, he could not give order for my departure: that if ſhe would 


go, the ſhould have a ſhip of war to tranſport her, which ſhe excuſed, 


unleſs I might have permiſſion to go alſo. Then ſaid ſne, Tho' you will 
not grant a warrant for my huſband's going, I hope you will not order his 
ſtay.” No indeed,” ſaid colonel Cromwel, „I ſhall not, tho' I think 
it would be much better for him to ſtay; tho' what I ſpeak is as a friend, 
and not as one in authority.” 
Uro conſideration of theſe particulars: 1ſt. That I had the lieutenant- 
eral's order, who was then the chief officer in Ireland, together with 
. Corbet's advice for my going, who was one of the council, in caſe I 
were not ordered to ſtay, and alſo colonel Cromwel's promife, who was 
principal in command upon the place, that he would not detain me, I 
reſolved to go aboard. And having written a letter to colonel Cromwel to 
aſſure him that the end of my going to England was to ſettle my diſcom- 
poſed family and eſtate, I ordered it not to be delivered to him till the 
next day about noon, and endeavoured to get on board with my wife 
and ſervants on that day, but the wind blowing hard, and the weather 
being very bad, no boat could be procured that would adventure to ſea. 
At laſt I prevailed, not without difficulty, with the maſter of one of the 
largeſt herring-veflels that was in the bay to carry me and my family to the 


ſhip which was to tranſport me, and lay about a league and half from the 


ſhore, We departed between two and three in the afternoon, and were 
accompanied to the ſhip by about two hundred people of the place; ſo that 
it could not be juſtly ſaid, as it was afterwards, that I ſtole away privately, 
the road by which the veſſel muſt neceſſarily paſs being alſo within 
fight of Dublin. Being arrived on board the man of war which lay 
ready for us, we weighed anchor about eleven a clock that night, and 
recovered the harbour of Beaumaris by next day at noon, about which 
time my letter to colonel Cromwel was, according to my order, delivered to 
him by my ſervant. The weather was ſo tempeſtuous, that we durſt not 


adventure to land till the ſecond day after our arrival, when the wind 


ſomewhat abating, we went aſhore, where the governour of Beaumaris 
met us, and furniſhed us with horſes to carry us to the town. We obſerved 
him to look a little melancholy, yet ſuſpected not the reaſon of it. But 
after dinner the governour as civilly as he could acquainted me, That one 

2 captain 


colonel Henry Cromwel, and the reſt of the council in Ireland, to detain 


me there till the 3 of his father ſhould be known concerning me. I. 


defired a fight of the order, and found it to be directed to the governour 
of Beaumaris, Cheſter, or any other gariſon, or commander of any of the 
forces, &c. and figned by Henry Cromwel, --- Pepis, Matt. Thomlinſon, 
and Miles Corbet. Captain Shaw excuſed himſelf for being employed in 
this meſſage, and told me, That the day after I left Ireland, he being juſt 
then arrived from England, and very weary of his journey, went to bed, 
where he had not been above an hour before he was ſent for by colonel 
Cromwel, and told, That being inform'd of my departure for England, 
which was expreſly againſt an order receiv'd from his father, he had 
immediately ſummoned a council, where it had been agreed to ſend after 
me, and to ſecure me whereſoever I ſhould be overtaken, and that he had 
pitched upon him as a fit perſon to be imployed in this buſineſs, and to 
attend his father and the lieutenant-general with an account of it. He 
faid, he had endeavoured to get himſelf excuſed, but neither his wearineſs 
by reaſon of his great journey, nor any other arguments would prevail with 
colonel Cromwel. I told him, That thoſe who reſolved to worſhip the 
riſing ſun, muſt not refuſe to run upon more ungrateful errands than this, 
even towards the beſt of their friends, and therefore could not ſuppoſe that 
any reſpect which he expreſſed to have for me ſhould prevail to excuſe 
him from this imployment: however, that I thought lieutenant-general 
Fleetwood, whom I knew to be the perſon he hoped to advance himſelf 
by, would not take it well that he ſhould be inſtrumental in offering this 
affront to his authority, he being chief governour of Ireland, and I on my 
journey by his paſſport and permiſſion, who I hoped underſtood his own 
power. The lord Fitz-Williams, a civil perſon, tho' a papiſt, and one 
who had been lieutenant-general to Preſton when he commanded an army 
of Iriſh rebels, came over with us from Ireland, and being ready to take 


horſe for London, was pleaſed to give me a viſit before he went, wherein 


he not only expreſſed himſelf very ſorry to ſee me under reſtraint, but aſſured 
me of his ck to uſe his utmoſt endeavours with his highneſs the Lord 
Protector, as he thought fit to call him, in my behalf. I gave him my 
thanks for his civility, but thought it a ſtrange revolution of affairs, that 
the intereſt of a gentleman who had been lieutenant-general in the army 
of the Iriſh rebels, ſhould be ſo much greater than mine in the general of 
the army of the commonwealth. Captain Shaw being ready to depart for 
London, and deſiring to know if he could do any ſervice for me there, I 
gave him a letter for lieutenant-general Fleetwood, which was to let him 
know what had happened ſince his departure, wherein I thought him to 
be much more concerned than my ſelf; and that being his priſoner, and 
coming upon his permiſſion, the affront was wholly done to him, tho' the 
ſuffering part fell to my ſhare. In the evening I was conveyed to a widow's 
houſe in the town, where I had the conveniency of a chamber and dining- 
room, with a ſentinel placed at the ſtairs-head. With great impatience I 
expected the return of the poſt from London, hoping that the matter would 
be fo repreſented by lieutenant-general Fleetwood and captain Shaw, that 
I might have my liberty. But the uſurper, whoſe jealouſies increaſed with 
his guilt, being informed of my landing, diſpatched an order to the gover- 
nour of Beaumaris, to this effect, That whereas lieutenant-general 
Ludlow was ſtolen out of Ireland, he ſhould take care to keep him in 
ſtrict and ſafe cuſtody, and not to permit any to ſpeak with him.“ vow 

the 
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captain Shaw who was then in town had brought him an order from 
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the receit of this order, the governour, reſolving to make his fortune by 
any -means, propoſed to _—_— me in the Caftle, the air of which 
place is fo unhealthy, that the ſoldiers dare not lodge there; and it is ob- 
ſerved, that few priſoners who have been confined there, have ever re- 
covered from the diſtempers which they contracted. I told him, that be- 
ing in his power, I could not refiſt ; but the warrant requiring no ſuch 
thing, a time might come wherein he might be called to account for 
what he now did. Whercupon he thought fit to let me remain at my 
lodgings, but permitted no man to come to me ſave my own ſervants, 
and of thoſe not above two. One cauſe of this ſeverity toward me, as I 
conjecture, was, that I might not have an opportunity of ſpeaking with 
| the officers of the Triſh brigade, left I ſhould have put them in mind of 
their duty, who having ſerved Cromwel's turn in aſſiſting to ſuppreſs the 
late attempts againſt him, were now returning for Ireland, and lay at 
Beaumaris in expectation of a wind. Neither did their eruelty extend 
only to me; but colonel Cromwel having notice that colonel Kempſtone, 
who married my ſiſter, had aſſiſted me in my going away, and had not 
given advice to him of it, committed him to priſon, were he was uſed 
with equal ſeverity as myſelf, tho he alledged in his juſtification, that he 
knew not that I was guilty of any crime, nor that I was forbidden to depart 
from Ireland; and tho he did not know of any neceſſity I had of a paſs for 
my going, yet he well knew that I had one from lieutenant-general 
Fleetwood, the chief officer of Ireland, and that he only accompanied 
me to the water-fide, as an hundred more had done. 26S. 
To «prevent any falſe repreſentation of the ſtate of my buſineſs, I gave 
- an account of it to my friends in Ireland, as well as to thoſe in England. 
Some of my letters were intercepted, and in one of them was found an 
expreſſion to this: effect: Tho I'know not of any crime whereof I am 
guilty, yet I am worſe uſed by thoſe with whom I have engaged, than by 
thoſe againft whom I fought; forwhen I was made priſoner by the latter, 
no perſon was denied the liberty of coming to me, and I was permitted 
in publick to give my reaſons in juſtification of the proceedings of the 
parliament; but the preſent powers being, as it ſeems, more conſcious of 
their own guilt, will not permit me either to ſee or ſpeak with any of my 
friends.” After I had been ſix weeks a priſoner, captain Shaw returned 
to Beaumaris, with an order for my diſcharge, on condition that T would 
ſign an engagement which he brought ready drawn, to oblige myſelf 
never to act againſt the preſent government. He told me, that lieute- 
nant-general Fleetwood ſuſpecting my unwillingneſs to ſign any ſuch 
Paper, had deſired colonel John Jones to accompany him to me, and 
either to perſwade me to ſubſcribe #, or to accommodate the buſineſs as 
well as he could. Accordingly colonel Jones eame to me with colonel 
Sadler, who commanded the Iriſh brigade before- mentioned, and who 
had been long in the town, tho' he durſt not come to me before this time. 
Upon the peruſal of this engagement, which was propoſed as the condi- 
S—_ A I — to a — tae I would not fign 
it, if my life as well as my liberty had lain at ftake; acquainting them with 
the reaſons of my refuſal, and with the engagement given to lieutenant- 
general Fleetwood, by which 1 ſtood obliged to render myſelf a priſoner 
either to Cromwel or himſelf, which I was ready to perform. Colonel 
Sadler ſaid, That it was highly reaſonable, and as much as could be ex- 
pected from me; and added, that he was confident the difference between 
Cromwel and me was grounded upon miſtakes, he having heard him — 
FILED pre 
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preſs great affection to me, with proteſtations that he wiſhed me as well 
as any man in the three nations. I thought it not convenient to take much 
pains to undeceive him, but was rather willing he ſhould believe that he 
ſpoke in earneſt, tho indeed he loved no perſon living any farther than he 
ſerved to promote his ambition; for how could it be expected that one 
who had ſacrificed his conſcience and honour, as well as the cauſe of his 
country, to the idol of his pride, ſhould ſcruple to trample under foot any 
man that ſtood in his way ? One of the company endeavoured to per- 
{wade me to ſign the paper as it was drawn, , reſerving to myſelf hoſe 
explanations which I had before propoſed, or elſe to look upon myſelf as 
free from any obligation, being under a force. To which I anſwered, 
That I thought it below a man to be compelled to any act againſt his 
conſcience, with an intention to violate the ſame ; and that to reſerve any 
explanations to myſelf, as it had been againſt my practice, ſo it was con- 
trary to my principles, unleſs the governour would conſent to accept my 
ſubſcription to the engagement, with ſuch an explanation as I was willing 
to make. Thus deſpairing to obtain the liberty of purſuing my journey 
at that time, I prepared to ſend my wife to ſettle my affairs as well as ſhe 
could ; and the company being gone to dinner, I wrote letters to m 
friends and relations; when on a ſudden colonel Jones and colonel Sadler 

came up to tell me, that the governour was willing to diſcharge me, if I 
would ſign the engagement with ſuch an explanation as I had propoſed. 
Hereupon I deſired the governour not to do any thing out of reſpect to 
me, that might not conſiſt with the duty of his place, or prove to be to 
his prejudice, my explanation being in my opinion an abſolute repeal of 
the engagement as ſoon as I had rendered myſelf. He replied, he had 
conſidered of it, and was willing to accept of it, if I would fign it. 
Whereupon the company deſired me to draw my own explanation, which 
I did to this effect, viz. © I look upon this engagement now tendered to 
me for my ſubſcription by the governour of Beaumaris, by order from, 
&c. to be no longer of any force than till I have rendered myſelf a priſoner 
at Whitehall, and in that ſenſe only I ſubſcribe it.” Having drawn and 
ſigned two copies of this. ex N and procured them to be atteſted 
by colonel John Jones, colonel Sadler, and captain Shaw, I delivered 
one of them to the governour, and kept the other myſelf, and then ſigned 
the engagement. Captain Shaw informed me, that lieutenant-general 
Fleetwood had been much concerned for my reſtraint, and had expreſſed 
himſelf highly diſpleaſed with him for undertaking that imployment ; 
that he had uſed all poſſible diligence for my liberty, in which he had 
met with great oppoſition ; in particular, that major-general Lambert had 
endeavoured to perſwade him that I was of ſuch principles, and ſuch a 
_ ſpirit, as not to deſerve my liberty, tho' I cannot remember that our fa- 
miliarity had ever been ſo great, as to enable him to give a character of 
me. 

Having thus cleared my way, I departed from Beaumaris, and paſſing 
over Penman-maur, I arrived at Conway the firſt night. From thence 
in two days I reached Wrexham, where after we had been treated two or 
three days by colonel Jones, my coach which I had ſent before from Ire- 
land being brought to us, we ſet forward on our journey for London ; but 
the ways being extremely bad, by reaſon of a froſt which yet was not able 
to bear the coach, it was near three o' clock before we came to White- 
church, tho' it was not above twelve miles. But being defirous to reach 
London if poſſible that week, fearing if Cromwel ſhould hear of my be- 
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ing on the road, he would ſend to ſtop me, we travelled till nine o clock 
[ that night, and the next after till twelve. The next day we came to 
| Coventry about four in the afternoon, where colonel Whalley commanded 
| as Baſhaw, or major-general, After ſome refreſhment we continued our 
1 | journey, nd by the help of the moon=light and the ſnow that lay on 
| the ground; we reached Dunchurch a little after twelve ; there we reſted 
| till about three, and then ſet forward toward Toceſter, where we arrived 
4 by fix that night, and between one and two the next morning we began 
our journey for London: but at Stony- Stratford the coach breaking, my 
wife and 1. with two or three ſervants, took horſe, and about fix of the 
clock in the evening of the 10th of December, one of the ſhorteſt days 
of the year, we came to Weſtminſter, having travelled fifty miles that 
day. The ſame night I waited on lieutenant-general Fleetwood, to ac- 
knowledge his care of me, and to acquaint him with the condition on 
which I had my liberty to come up, and with the explanation upon which 
only I had ſigned the engagement propoſed to me ; and defired of him, 
that the whole matter of fact might be plainly ſtated to his father-in-law, 
and that I might be now accounted free from that engagement, according 
to the explanation. He told me, he was glad to ſee me there, and would 
take care to acquaint his highneſs, as he called him, with what I had faid, 
and to repreſent it as mach as might be to my advantage. The next 
Wedneſday after my arrival, about eight in the evening, Cromwel fent 
a gentleman, one Mr. Fenwick, to let me know that he would ſpeak 
with me. I found him in his bed-chamber at Whitchall, and with him 
tmajor-general Lambert, colonel Sydenham, Mr. Walter Strickland, colo- 
nel Montague, and ſoon after came in heutenant-general Fleetwood. The 
firſt ſalute I received from him, was to tell me, that I had not dealt fairly 
with him, in making him to believe I had ſigned an engagement not to 
act againſt him, and yet reſerving an explanation whereby I made void 
that engagement ; which if it had not been made known to him, he might 
have relied upon my promiſe, and ſo have been engaged in blood before 
he was aware. I told him, I knew not why he thould look upon me to 
be ſo conſiderable ; neither could I apprehend how it had been poſſible 
for me to deal more fairly and openly with him than I had done: for I had 
told his governour at Beaumaris, that if nay life as well as my liberty had 
been at ſtake, I could not fign the engagement fimply, and therefore had 
reſolved to continue there, had not the governour hmatelf expreſſed a de- 
fire to accept of my ſubſcription with that explanation. And becauſe 1 
accounted it to be in effect arepeal of the engagement, I had told him fo, 
and defired him to do nothing out of reſpect to me that conſiſted not with 
his duty; notwithftanding which, the governour told me, he was free to 
| accept my fubſcription, ſo that I knew not but he might have received in- 
| ſtructions fo to do. No, ſaid Cromwel, he had none from me. That 
| was more, ſaid I, than I knew ; and if you had not notice as well of the 
one as the other, it was not my fault, for I had aequainted you with 
neither; and thoſe who informed you of the one, I prefumed had made 
you acquainted with the other alſo. He then objected to me, that I was 
ſtolen from Ireland without leave: to which I made anſwer, That tho' I 
knew no cauſe why I thould either be detained in Ireland, or obliged to 
aſk leave to depart, yet to avoid all pretence of exception againſt me, I 
had taken care to procure even that too, as far as it was poflible, having a 
paſſport for England from licutenant-general Fleetwood, the chief officer 
of Ireland, with the advice of Mr. Corbet, one of his council, for my 
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g, and his fon Harry's promiſe not to obſtruct rie in my journey: 
next aſked me, wherefore I would not engage not to act againſt the 

ſent government, telling me, that if Nero were in power; it would be 
ny duty to ſubmit. To which I replied, That I was ready to ſubmit; 
and could truly fay, that I knew not of any defign againſt him. But, 
faid I, if providence open a way, and give an opportunity of appearing 
in behalf of the people, I cannot conſent to tie my own hands before- 
hand, and oblige myſelf not to lay hold on it. However, ſaid he, it is 
not reaſonable to ſuffer one that I diſtruſt to come within my houſe, till 
he aſſure me he will do me no miſchief : I told him, I was not ac- 
cuſtomed to go to any houſe unleſs I expected to be welcome; neither had 
I come hither but upon a meſſage from him, and that I defired nothing 
but a little liberty to breathe in the air, to which I conceived J had an 


*; 2 . 


equal right with other men. He then fell to inveigh bitterly againſt 


major Wildman, as the author of the petition from the army before- 
mentioned, reviling him with unhandſome language, and ſaying he de- 
ſerved to be hanged ; and that he muſt ſecure me alſo, if I would not 
auen myſelf never to act againſt him: I told him I had gone as far as 
could in that engagement which I had given to lieutenant-general 
Fleetwood; and if that were not thought ſufficient; I reſolved with God's 
aſſiſtance to ſuffer any extremities that might be impoſed upon me. Yes; 
faid he, we know your reſolution well enough, and we have cauſe to be 
as ſtout as you; but, I pray, who ſpoke of your ſuffering ? Sir, ſaid I, if 
Iam not deceived, you mentioned the ſecuring my perſon: Yea, ſaid he, 
and great reaſon there is why we ſhould do fo ; for I am aſhamed to ſee 
that engagement which you have given to the lieutenant , which 
would be more fit for a general who ſhould be taken priſoner; and that 
hath yet an army of thirty thouſand men in the field, than for one in 
your condition. I anſwered, That it was as much as I could conſent to 
ive, and what lieutenant-general Fleetwood thought fit to accept. Then 
inning to carry himſelf more calmly, he ſaid, that he had been always 
ready to do me what good offices he could, and that he wiſhed me as well 
as he did any one of his council, deſiring me to make choice of ſome 
place to be in, where I might have good air. I aſſured him, that my 
diffatisfations were not grounded upon any animoſity againſt his perſon ; 
and that if my own father were alive, and in his 22 they would, I 
doubted not, be altogether as great. He acknowledged that I had always 
carried myſelf fairly and openly to him, and protefted that he had never 
given me juſt cauſe to a& otherwiſe. 

Wu Cromwel had finiſhed his diſcourſe, ſome of thoſe who were 
preſent began to make their obſervations, and in particular colonel Mon- 
tague thought it worthy his notice, that I had intimated, < If providence 
ſhould offer an occafion, I was ready to act againſt the preſent govern- 
ment; but the reſt of the company ſeemed aſhamed of what * laid; 
Major-general Lambert then defired to know from me, why I could not 
own this as a lawful government: Becauſe, ſaid I, it ſeems to me to be in 
ſubſtance a re-eſtabliſhment of that which we all engaged againſt, and 
had with great expence of blood and treaſure aboliſhes What then, 
faid he, would you aceount to be a ſufficient warrant for you to act againſt 
the preſent authority? I anſwered, When I might rationally hope to 
be ſupported by an authority equal or ſuperior to this, and could be per- 


ſwaded that the ſaid authority would employ its power for the good of 


mankind, But who fhall be judge of that, ſaid he? for all are ready to 
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ſay they do ſo, and we ourſelves think we uſe the beſt of our endeavours 
to that end. I replied, That if they did ſo, their crime was the leſs, 
becauſe every man ſtands obliged to govern himſelf by the light of his 
own reaſon, which rule, with the aſſiſtance of God, I was determined to 
obſerve. Colonel Sydenham faid, we might be miſtaken in judging that 
to be a power giving us a juſt and rational call to act, which may not be 
ſo. I told him, that we ought to be very careful and circumſpect in that 
particular, and at leaſt be aſſured of very probable grounds to believe the 
power under which we engage to be ſufficiently able to protect us in our 
undertaking ; otherwiſe. I ſhould account myſelf not only guilty of m 
own blood, but alſo in ſome meaſure of the ruin and deſtruction of 
_ that I ſhould induce to engage with me, tho' the cauſe were never 
þ, | 

Tuis diſcourſe being ended, I was deſired to withdraw into the next 
room, where lieutenant- general Fleetwood came to me, and laboured to 
perſwade me to engage, as was deſired, tho' but for a week. I made 
anſwer, That I was not willing to do it for an hour. Then, ſaid he, you 
ſhall engage to me. I told him, I looked upon myſelf already obliged by 
the conditions of my late engagement, farther than which I could not 803 
and thereupon returned to my lodging, in order to imploy my leiſure 
about my private affairs during that time. 

Tur deſign againſt the Spaniards in the Weſt-!ndies having been, as 
was before related, unſucceſsful, it was reſolved to ſend three thouſand 
men from Scotland and Ireland to reinforce the party in Jamaica, which 
from twelve thouſand men was now reduced to little more than three 
thouſand. The officers of this reinforcement were to be of ſuch as were 
accounted diſſatisfied with the preſent poſture of affairs, and therefore 
thought unfit to remain here. Amongſt the officers of the Scots regiment 
was a lieutenant-colonel, I think it was lieutenant-colonel Brain, who 
ſome time before had been caſhiered for his affection to the common- 
wealth, which was now eſteemed the common enemy. But not having 
gained by his faithful ſervices any competent ſubſiſtance, as mercen 
officers generally know how to do, he was driven to the neceſſity of ac- 
cepting the command of that regiment. 

ACcoRDING to their inſtructions they ſet ſail for the place of rendezvous, 
where they were to meet thoſe forces that were ordered to join them from 
Ireland. But a violent ſtorm ariſing in their paſſage, this colonel, with 


about three hundred men, was caſt away, the reſt being driven on the 
coaſt of Ireland. 


GREAT endeavours were uſed in Ireland to perſwade lieutenant-colonel 
Walker, an honeſt man and a good officer, to undertake the command 
of thoſe forces that were ordered to be ſent from thence ; but he perceiv- 
ing the deſign, and being throughly ſenſible that this offer was not made 
to him from any affection to his perſon, or ſenſe of his ſervices, refuſed 
to bite at the bait, tho' it was gilded as much as might be, by advancing 
a conſiderable ſum, and ſatisfying the arrears of thoſe that went, out of 
the forfeited lands in ſuch places as they ſhould chuſe. Upon his refuſal, 
major Moor accepted the imployment with the title of colonel ; but on 
condition, that after he had conducted the men to Jamaica, he ſhould 
have liberty to return, which he did after many difficulties and hazards of 
his perſon. Captain Cheſter, a ſtout man, and one who at a general 
council of officers had openly expreſſed his diſcontent againſt the uſurpa- 
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tion, was alſo perſwaded to engage in this ſervice, and loſt his life in the 


ex dition. 1 2 | 

C — perceiving he could not compaſs his deſigns againſt Spain by 
his own power, entered into an alliance with the French, who by the 
treaty with him obliged themſelves not to permit the ſons of the late 
king to remain in any part of France; which article was punctually per- 
formed. For ſuch is the myſtery, or rather knavery of thoſe govern- 
ments that are framed to ſupport an arbitrary power, that they will not 
ſcruple to ſacrifice the beſt friends and neareſt relations when they ſtand in 
the way of their deſigns. This confederacy was dearly purchaſed on our 
part ; for by it the balance of the two crowns of Spain and France was 
deſtroyed, and a foundation laid for the future greatneſs of the French, 
to the unſpeakable prejudice of all Europe in general, and of this nation 
in particular, whoſe intereſt it had been to that time accounted to main- 
tain that equality as near as might be. | 

In the mean time the major- generals carried things with unheard-of in- 
ſolence in their ſeveral precincts, decimating to extremity whom they 
pleaſed, and interrupting the proceedings at law upon petitions of thoſe 
who pretended themſelves aggrieved ; threatening ſuch as would not yield 
a ready ſubmiſſion to their orders, with tranſportation to Jamaica or ſome 
other plantations in the Weſt-Indies; and ſuffering none to eſcape their 
perſecution, but thoſe that would betray their own party, by diſcovering 
the perſons that had ated with them or for them. And here I cannot 
omit to mention a farmer in Berkſhire, who being demanded to pay his 
tenth, deſired to know of the commiſſioners, in caſe he did ſo, what ſe- 
curity he {ſhould have for the other nine parts: and anſwer being made, 
that he ſhould have Cromwel's order and theirs for the enjoyment of the 
reſt ; he replied, That he had already an act of parliament for the whole, 
which he could not but think to be as good ſecurity as they could give. 


But, faid he, if goodman ſuch-a-one, and another whom he named of 


his neighbours, will give me their bond for it, I know what to ſay to ſuch 
a propoſal ; for if they break their agreement, I know where to right 
myſelf ; but theſe ſwordmen are too ſtrong for me. 

A SQUADRON of our ſhips cruizing off the coaſt of Spain, met with 
and fought five ſhips returning thither from the Weſt-Indies, which had 
on board a Spaniſh marquis, who with his family and great wealth ac- 
quired in his government there, was coming back to Spain. The Spa- 
niards defended themſelves as well as they could; but the marquis think- 
ing it impoſſible to eſcape, ſet fire to the ſhip wherein he was, and with 
moſt of his family was burnt in her. Of the other four one was ſunk in 
the fight, another made her efcape, and two were taken, on board of one 


two ſhips taken there was found about three millions in bullion, which 
was brought in triumph by carts from Portſmouth to London, in order to 
be coined at the tower. | | | 

Tur ſiege of Dunkirk being undertaken by the French, their confede- 
rate Cromwel ſent a body of men, in number about fix thouſand, for 
the moſt part foot, to their aſſiſtance. The cavalier party, under the 
duke of York, joined themſelves to the Spaniards, who endeavoured 
with an army to relieve the place; and having ſent a party to poſſeſs 
themſelves of a ſand-hill, ſo galled the Engliſh from thence, that they 
reſolved, if poſſible, to remove them from that poſt, The ground was 
lo deep and loofe,. that they 2 not without extreme difficulty march 
55 | 11 up 


of which was the ſon of the ſaid marquis. It was reported, that in the 
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up the hill; yet at laſt they effected it, and having put the Spaniards to 
flight, purſued them to their main body: but having engaged themſelyes 


too far, and being over-powered by great numbers of horſe and foot, 
(the French leaving the whole ſtreſs of the fight upon them) they were 
in danger of being entirely cut off; which being perceived by major- 
general Drummond, a Scots officer, who ſerved with the Engliſh as a 
volunteer, he rode up to the French horſe, and by reproaching them with 
treachery and negligence, procured a party of horſe to be ſent to their 
ſuccour. Upon the arrival of this ſeaſonable relief, the Engliſh took freſh 
courage, renewed their attack, and killed a great number of the enemy ; 
many of thoſe that were killed on the enemy's fide were Engliſh and 
Iriſh, that fought under the duke of York. And as it was confeſſed by 
all preſent, that the Engliſh who took part with the French, behaved 
themſelves with more bravery. than any in the field that day; fo it was 
obſerved, that thoſe of the cavalier party, who had joined with the 
Spaniards, behaved themſelves worſt. Soon after this battle the town of 


' Dunkirk was ſurrendered to the French, and delivered into the hands of 
the Engliſh, as it had been agreed between Cromwel and cardinal Maza- 


rine. 

IT being thought fit to fortify divers places of importance in Scotland, 
Cromwel appointed a conſiderable ſum of money to be expended on the 
works of Air, Dundee, Leith, St. John's-town, Stirling, &c. and had 
ſo balanced the ſeveral intereſts in his councils there, that tho Monk ge- 
nerally favoured the more looſe and vitious party amongſt the Scots, yet 
there were not wanting ſome who ſupported an honeſter fort of men, 
that were not willing to permit their king to return without conditions. 
The lord Broghil had been of great uſe to moderate theſe two parties; 
but being much afflicted with the gout, and the air of Scotland not agree- 
ing with his diſtempered body, he defired Cromwel to grant him leave to 
return to Ireland according to his promiſe, the year of his reſidence in 
Scotland being now expired. Cromwel not willing to comply with his 
deſires in this particular, diſpatched inſtructions to his ſon Henry in Ire- 
land by all means to procure a petition from the diſcontented party, 
againſt the lord Broghil's return thither. To this end, Sir Hardreſs 
Waller ſuſpecting that the preſence of this lord might eclipſe his greatneſs, 
became an earneſt ſolicitor to adjutant-general Allen, and quarter-maſter- 
general Vernon, to join in a petition to that effect. But they perceiving 


the deſign, not only refuſed ſo to do, but plainly told him, that they were 


ready to join in a petition for his coming, it being impoſſible to be worſe 
with them than now it was. This diſcourſe being reported to colonel 
Henry Cromwel with an infinuation, that it was to be ſuſpected, that 
there was ſome deſign carrying on by the lord Broghil and the diffatisfied 
party in Ireland, he ſent an account of it to his father, and defired that he 
would not by any means permit him to return thither. 

D1vess conſpiracies that had been formed againſt the government of 
the uſurper being already defeated, and the authors of them for the moſt 
part puniſhed, he was prevailed with to permit major-general Harriſon 
and Mr. Carew, whom he had ſent to remote confinements, to be priſon- 
ers at their own habitations ; and accordingly he ordered major Strange to 
go to Cariſbrook-caſtle, and to bring the major-general from thence to 

is houſe at Highgate : where when I was acquainted with his arrival, I 
went to make him a viſit, and having told him, that I was very defirous to 


be informed by him of the reaſons that moved him to join with Crom- 
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wel in the interruption of the civil authority; he anſwered, that he had 
done it, becauſe he was fully perſwaded they had not a heart to do any 
more good for the Lord and his people. Then, faid I, are you not now 


convinced of your error, in entertaining ſuch thoughts, eſpecially fince it 


has been ſeen what uſe has been made of the uſurped power ? Towhich 


he replied, Upon their heads be the guilt, who have made 'a wrong uſe 
of it ; for my own part, my heart was upright and fincere in the thing. 
I anſwered, that I conceived it not to be ſufficient in matters of ſo great 
importance to mankind, to have only good intentions and deſigns, unleſs 
there be alſo probable means of attaining thoſe ends by the methods we 
enter upon; and tho it ſhould be granted that the parliament was not 
inclined to make fo full a reformation of things amiſs as might be defired, 
yet I could not doubt that they would have done as much good for us, 
as the nation was fitted to receive; and therefore that extraordinary 
means ought not to have been uſed, till it had been clearly evident that 
the ordinary had failed, eſpecially ſince it could not but be manifeſt to 
every man, who obſerved the ſtate of our affairs, that upon the ſuppreſſion 
of the civil authority, the power would immediately devolve upon that 
perſon who had the greateſt intereſt in the army. His ſecond reaſon for 
Joining with Cromwel was, becauſe he pretended to own and favour a 


ſort of men, who acted upon higher principles than thoſe of civil liberty. 
I replied, that I thought him miſtaken in that alſo, ſince it had not 
peared that he ever approved of any perſons or things, farther than * 
might make them ſubſervient to his own ambitious deſigns; remindin 
him, that the generality of the people that had engaged with us, having 
acted upon no higher principles than thoſe of civil liberty, and that they 
might be governed by their own conſent, it could not be juſt to treat them 
in another manner upon any pretences whatſoever. The major-general 
then cited a paſſage of the prophet Daniel, where tis ſaid, That the 
faints ſhall take the kingdom and poſſeſs it.” To which he added another 
to the ſame effect, That the kingdom ſhall not be left to another 
ple.” I anſwered, That the ſame prophet ſays in another place, That 
the kingdom ſhall be given to the people of the ſaints of the moſt high.” 
And that I conceived, if they 4 to take it before it was given, 
they would at the beſt be guilty of doing evil, that good might come from 
it: for to deprive thoſe of their right in the government, who had contended 
for it equally with ourſelves, were to do as we would not that others 
ſhould do to us : that ſuch proceedings are not only unjuſt, but alſo im- 
practicable, at leaſt for the preſent ; becauſe we cannot perceive that the 
faints are cloathed with ſuch a ſpirit, as thoſe are required to be to whom 
the kingdom is promiſed ; and therefore we may eafily be deceived in 
judging who are fit for government, for many have taken upon them the 
form of ſaintſhip, that toe might be admitted to it, who yet have not 
acted ſuitably to their pretenſions in the fight of God or men: for proof 
of which we need go no further than to thoſe very perſons who had 
drawn him to aſſiſt them in their deſign of exalting themſelves, under 
the ſpecious pretence of advancing the kingdom of Chriſt. He confeſſed 
himſelf not able to anſwer the arguments I had uſed ; yet ſaid, he was 
not convinced, that the texts of ſcripture quoted by him were not to be 
interpreted in the ſenſe he had taken them, and therefore deſired a farther 
conference with me at another time, when each of us might be accom- 
panied with ſome friends to aſſiſt us in the clearing of this matter. I 


conſented 
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conſented to his propoſal, and ſo we parted; but from that time forward 
we had not an opportunity to diſoourſe farther upon this ſubject. 

ABouT the fame time Mr. Peters, who ſtill kept fair with thoſe at 
Whitehall, made me a viſit; and in our converſation about the publick 
affairs I freely told him my opinion concerning the actions of Cromwel, 
endeavouring to make him ſenſible not only of his injuſtice, but great 
imprudence, thus to facrifice the common cauſe to his ambition, and by 
every ſtep he had lately taken to ſtrengthen the hands of the common enemy, 
whereby he would undoubtedly open a way for the return of the family of 
the late king, who would not fail to do all that revenge could inſpire them 
with: whereas if he had made uſe of his power to eſtabliſh the juſt liber- 
ties of the nation, or could yet be perſuaded ſo to do, he might hve more 
honoured and eſteemed, have the pleaſure and ſatisfaction ariſing from fo 
generous an action, when he died, and leave his own family, together with 
the whole body of the people, in a moſt happy and flouriſhing condition. 
He confeſſed that what 1 had faid was moſt true, but added, that there was 
not a man about him who had courage enough to tell him ſo: that for 
his part he had obſerved him immediately after the victory at Worceſter 
to be ſo elevated, that he then began to fear what was ſince come to paſs; 
and that he told a friend with whom he then quartered in his return to 
London, that he was inclined to believe Cromwel would endeavour to 
make himſelf king. | 

Tux uſurper having governed, as he thought, long enough by virtue of the 
inſtrument of government, which tho' drawn up by himſelf and his 
creatures, was now thought to lay too great a reſtraint upon his ambitious 
ſpirit ; and reſolving to reſt ſatisfied with nothing leſs than the ſucceſſion 
of his family to the crown, he attempted to make himſelf king. To this 
end he thought it neceſſary to call a parliament; and that he might engage 
the army to aſſiſt him in all parts to procure ſuch men to be choſen as 
would be fit for his purpoſe, he pretended that this aſſembly was called 
only in order to raiſe money for the payment of the army and fleet, to 
confirm the authority of the major-generals, and that of the inſtrument of 
government, By this means he obtained his deſires in a great meaſure, 
eſpecially in Scotland and Ireland, where all kinds of artifice, and in 
many places the moſt irregular courſes, were taken to get ſuch men returned 
as were propoſed by the court. But knowing the people of England not to 
be of ſo mercenary a ſpirit; and that as they were better inſtructed in the 

inciples of civil liberty, ſo they were not wanting in courage to aſſert it, 
he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to diſable and incapacitate ſuch men from 
being choſen, whom he thought moſt likely to obſtruct his defigns. In 
order to this he ſummoned the lord preſident Bradſhaw, Sir Henry Vane, 
colonel Rich, and myſelf, to appear before him in council: which we all 
did, except Sir Henry Vane, who told the meſſenger he ſhould be at his 
houſe at Charing-Croſs on a certain day. Cromwel, as ſoon as he faw 
the lord preſident, required him to take out a new commiſſion for his 
office of chief juſtice of Cheſter, which he refuſed, alledging that he held 
that place by a grant from the parliamentof England to continue © quamdiu 
ſe bene geſſerit. And whether he had carried himſelf with that integrity 
which his commiſſion exacted from him, he was ready to ſubmit to a 
trial by twelve Engliſh men, to be choſen even by Cromwel him- 
ſelf, Colonel Rich being grand to give ſecurity not to act againſt the 
government, and refuſing ſo to do, was ſent priſoner to Windfor-caſtle. 
Then drew near to the council-table, where Cromwel charged me with 
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diſperſing treaſonable books in Ireland, and with endeavouring to render the 
officers of the army diſaffected, by diſcourſing to them concerning new 
models of government. I acknowledged that I had cauſed ſome papers 
to be diſperſed in Ireland, but denied that they could juſtly be called 
treaſonable. And tho I knew not that it was a crime to debate of the 
ſeveral forms of government, yet that I had not done any thing of that 
nature lately, to the beſt of my remembrance: He then ſaid, that he was 
not ignorant of the many plots that were on foot to diſturb the preſent 
power; and that he thought it his duty to ſecure ſuch as he ſuſpected. To 
this I replied, that there were two duties required by God of the magiſ- 
trate, i. e. that he bea terror to thoſe that do evil, and a praiſe to ſuch as do 
well; and whether my actions were good or bad, I was ready to ſubmit to 
a legal trial: that I was ignorant of any other way to ſecure the magiſtrate 
from being afraid of the people, or the people from the dread of the 
magiſtrate, unleſs both will do that which is juſt and good. © You do 
well,” ſaid he, © to reflect on our fears; yet I would have you know, that 
what Ido, proceeds not from a motive of fear, but from a timely prudence 
to foreſee and prevent danger: that had I done as I ſhould, I ought to have 
ſecured you immediately upon your eoming into England, or at leaſt when 
you deſired to be freed from the engagement you had given after your 
arrival; and therefore I now require you to give aſſurance not to act againſt 
the government.” I deſired to be excuſed in that particular, reminding 
him of the reaſons I had formerly given him for my refuſal, adding, that 
1 was in his power, and that he might uſe me as he thought fit. Pray 
then,” ſaid he, what is it that you would have? may not every man 
be as good as he will? what can you deſire more than you have?” © It were 
eaſy,” ſaid I, „to tell what we would have.” *<© What is that, I pray,” 
faid he? „That which we fought for,” ſaid I, «& that the nation might 
be governed by its own conſent.” I am,” faid he, as much for a 
government by conſent as any man; but where ſhall we find that conſent? 
amongſt the prelatical, preſbyterian, independent, anabaptiſt, or levelin 

parties?” I anſwered, ©* Amongſt thoſe of all forts who had acted with 
| fidelity and affection to the publick.” Then he fell into the commendation 
of his own government, boaſting of the protection and quiet which the 
people enjoyed under it, ſaying, That he was reſolved to keep the nation 
from being imbrued in blood. I faid, That I was of opinion too much 
blood had been already ſhed, unleſs there were a better account of it. 
« You do well,” ſaid he, © to charge us with the guilt of blood; but we 
think there is a good return for what hath been ſhed ; and we underſtand 
what clandeſtine correſpondences are carrying on at this time between 


the Spaniard and thoſe of your party, who make uſe of your name, and . 


athrm that you will own them and aſſiſt them.“ I know not,” ſaid I, 
* what you mean by my party, and can truly ſay, that if any men have 
entered into an engagement with Spain, they have had no advice from me 
ſotodo, and that if they will uſe my name I cannot help it.” Then in a 
ſofter way he told me, That he deſired not to put any more hardſhips on 


me than on himſelf; that he had always been ready to do me all the good 


offices thatlay in his power, and that he aimed at nothing by this proceed- 
ing but the publick quiet and ſecurity. <© Truly, Sir,” faid I, «© I know 
not why you ſhould be an enemy to me who have been faithful to you in 
all your difficulties.” I underſtand not,” faid he, what you mean 
by my difficulties. I am ſure they were not ſo properly mine as thoſe 
of the publick; for in reſpe& to my outward condition 1 have not much 
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improved it, as theſe gentlemen, pointing to his council, well know.“ 
To which they ſeemed to aſſent, by riſing from their chairs; and there- 
fore I thought not fit to inſiſt farther on that point, contenting myſelf to 
ſay, That it was from that duty which I owed to the publick, whereof he 
expreſſed ſuch a peculiar regard, that I durſt not give the fecurity he 
deſired, becauſe I conceived it to be againſt the liberty of the people, and 
contrary to the known law of England. For proof of this I produced an 
act of parliament for reſtraining the council-table from impriſoning any of 
the free-born people of England; and in caſe they ſhould do ſo, requiring 
the juſtices of the upper bench, upon the application of the 2 party, 
to grant his habeas corpus, and to give him conſiderable damages. To 
this act I ſuppoſed he gave his free vote, aſſuring him, That for my own 
part I durſt not do any thing that ſhould tend to the violation of it. But,” 
ſaid he, © did not the army and council of ſtate commit perſons to priſon?” 
I anſwered, That the council of ſtate did ſo, but it was by virtue of an 
authority granted to them by the parliament; and if the army had ſome- 
times acted in that manner, it had been in time of war, and then only in 
order to bring the perſons ſecured to a legal trial; whereas it is now pre- 
tended that we live in a time of peace, and are to be governed by the 
known laws of the land. © A juſtice of peace,” ſaid he, may commit, 
and ſhall not 1?” « Heis,” faid I, © a legal officer, and authorized by the 
law todo ſo, which you could not be, tho' you were king; becauſe if you 
do wrong therein, no remedy can be had againſt you. Therefore if I have 
offended againſt the law, I deſire to be referred to a juſtice of the peace, 
that I may be proceeded with according to law ; but if I have done nothing 
to deſerve a reſtraint, that then I may have my liberty.” Whereupon be- 
ing commanded to withdraw into a room next to the council-chamber, I 
heard major-general Lambert to adviſe that I might be peremptorily required 
to give the ſecurity demanded. But Cromwel ſaid, That the air of Ireland 
was good, that I had a houſe there, and therefore he thought it beſt to 
ſend me thither. Immediately after Mr. Scobel, one of the clerks of the 
council, came to me, and acquainted me, that I might return to my lodg- 
ing; where I had not been a quarter of an hour before Mr. Strickland, one 
of the council, came to me, and preſſed me earneftly to comply: but I 
told him, that having contended for the liberty of others, I was not willing 


countrymen, becauſe it was the pleaſure of thoſe that had the ſword to 
have it ſo. Why,” faid he, was it not the ſword by which you kept 
Warder-caſtle, and by which you acted during the whole courſe of the 
late war?” I had,” faid I, “the authority of the parliament to juſtify 
me in ſo doing. He anſwered, \<* but they governed by the ſword.” To 
which 1 replied, That indeed they made uſe of the ſword to remove the 
obſtructions that were in the way of the civil government, and exerciſed 
that power to vindicate and eſtabliſh the law of the land; and that I was 
heartily ſorry to ſee one who had been ſo forward in the cauſe of the pub- 
lick, not to diſcern any difference between a ſword in the hands of a par- 
liament to reſtore the people to their antient rights, and a ſword in the 
hands of a tyrant to rob and deſpoil them thereof. Here our diſcourſe was 
interrupted by a meſſenger who came from the council with an order 
from them, to require me to give the ſecurity of five thouſand pounds 
within three days after the date of the order, not to do any thing prejudicial 
to the preſent government; and in caſe of failure, to be taken into cuſtody. 
Upon the receit of it I told the meſſenger, That having no * 4 

A | reſiſt, 
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reſiſt, I muſt ſubmit to their pleaſure, A day or two after the expiration 
of the time limited by the order for giving the demanded ſecurity, which 
I had not done, ſerjeant Dendy came to me with another from the coun- 
cil, ſigned by Henry Lawrence preſident, requiring and authorizing him 
to take me into cuſtody, Having ſhewn me the order, he deſired me to 
make choice of a chamber ; but after ſome diſcourſe with my near rela- 
tions, who were then preſent, he was contented to let me remain at my 
lodgings. So having promiſed to return in a day or two, and in 
the mean time to adviſe with lieutenant-general Fleetwood, he went 
away. The next day Cromwel diverting himſelf with hunting at Hamp- 
ton-court, aſked my brother Thomas Ludlow, who was in the company, 
if he were not angry with him for committing me? And my brother an- 
ſwering, that it was not fit for him to judge concerning his actions, he there- 
upon aſſured him, that he wiſhed me as well as any of his own children: 
that his deſiring me to give ſecurity for my carriage to the government, 


was deſigned by him as well for my good as for his own ſecurity, and 


that he would have him to engage for me : to which he moſt readily con- 
ſented. The morning following my brother came to me, and having ac- 
quainted we with what had paſſed between Cromwel and himſelf, I gave 
him thanks for his kind offer, but withal told him, that I would by no 
means defire that of him which I was not willing to do myſelf. Beſides, 


I told him, that ſhould it be granted that the thing were fit for him to do, 


yet it might prove a ſnare to him, and lay an obligation upon him to gratify 
the uſurper in another way. However, after this diſcourſe of Cromwel 
to my brother, and the conference of my relations with ſerjeant Dendy, 
I ventured to accompany my father and mother Oldſworth, with my wife, 
into Eſſex, where we ſpent the remaining part of that ſummer. My ſtay 
there did in ſome meaſure anſwer the deſign of Cromwel, which was to 
keep me out of my own country, where he doubted I might obſtruct the 
election of ſuch perſons as the court had reſolved, by all methods, to pro- 
cure to be returned. But there was no need to fear my intermedling in 
that particular, at ſuch a time; and if I had, it ſhould have been only to 
give a publick teſtimony againſt any election at all, the long parliament 
being {till in being, tho' under a preſent force. Beſides, it was manifeſt 
that the deſigned aſſembly was to be called for no other end than to 
ſtrengthen the ſword, and to advance the corrupt intereſt of him that called 
them together; and if it ſhould 1 * that they had either the courage 
or honeſty to attempt any thing for the ſervice of the publick, I was 
aſſured their endeavours would be rendered fruitleſs by a ſudden diſſi- 
ion. 

Six Henry Vane, according to his promiſe, being come to his houſe 
near Charing-Croſs, the council ſent a meſſenger thither to require him to 
attend them, which he did, and was there charged by Cromwel with diſ- 
affection to the government, which he had demonſtrated by a late writ- 
ing publiſhed by him, with a ſeditious intention. The paper was called, 
A healing queſtion propoſed and reſolved, and contained the ſtate of 
our controverſy with the king, the preſent deviation from that cauſe for 
which we engaged, and the means to unite all parties in attaining the ac- 
compliſhment of it. It was written upon an invitation given in a decla- 
ration publiſhed by Cromwel for a general faſt, wherein it was deſired 
that the people would apply themſelves to the Lord, to diſcover that 
Achan which had ſo long obſtructed the ſettlement of theſe diſtracted 
nations. When it was finiſhed, he ſhewed it to lieutenant-general F _ 
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wood, who ſeeming to approve it, deſired to take it with him, and pro- 
miſed to communicate it to Cromwel, upon the firſt opportunity that 
ſhould be offered. Sir Henry did not diſown either his diſſatisfaction with 
the preſent ſtate of affairs, or the publication of the diſcourſe before. 
mentioned. So that Cromwel thought fit to require him, by a day 

limited, to give ſecurity not to act againſt him. Which time being ex- 
pired, he appeared again before the council, and delivered into Cromwel's 
own hand another paper, containing the reaſons of his diſapproving the 
preſent uſurpation, and a friendly advice to him to return to his duty, 
with ſome juſtification of his own conduct with relation to the publick. But 
notwithſtanding all this, and divers reaſons alledged by him to excuſe him- 
ſelf from giving the demanded ſecurity, he was ſent priſoner toCariſbrook- 
caſtle in the Iſle of Wight. The preſident Bradſhaw, notwithſtanding 
what had paſſed, reſolved to go his circuit as chief juſtice of Cheſter, 
unleſs he ſhould be prevented by force. But it was thought more adviſe- 
able to permit him to execute his office, than by putting a ſtop to his cir- 
cuit, to make a breach with thoſe of the long robe, whoſe aſſiſtance 
was ſo neceſſary to the carrying on of Cromwel's deſign. Yet, that 
neither he, nor, if poſſible, any other perſons who had continued faith- 
ful to the commonwealth, might be choſen members of the approaching 
aſſembly, letters were diſpatched to all parts of England, to give notice 
that it would be reſented, if ſuch perſons were elected ; one of which 
was publickly read at the election for Cheſter, to deter men from appear- 
ing for the preſident. In Wiltſhire a more numerous party appearing for 
me than was expected, they were aſſured by ſome creatures of Cromwel, 
that I was a priſoner in the Tower, and by one who had formerly ſerved 
under me, that I had declared to him that I would not be choſen. Yet 
for all this the people perſiſting in their reſolution to ele& me, the deputy 
major-general of the county demanded of them, whether they intended 
to have a new war, that they deſigned to make choice of me? By ſuch 
arts, the emiſſaries of the court cauſed the elections in moſt places to be 
decided in favour of ſuch as pleaſed them. For my own part, tho I had 
reſolved not to ſtand, for reaſons which I mentioned before, and on that 
account had not directly or indirectly ſpoken or written to any perſon to 
appear for me; yet J muſt acknowledge 1 was not diſſatisfied, that fo 
conſiderable a number of my countrymen were not afraid to own and 
accept that ſervice (how ſmall ſoever) that I had done in the common 
cauſe.” The court finding by the liſts they had received, that notwith- 
ſtanding all their menaces, promiſes, and other artifices, divers perſons 
were choſen whom they knew to be no favourers of the uſurpation, re- 
ſolved to clear their hands of them at once. And to that end, under 
colour of a clauſe in the inſtrument of government; that none ſhould be 
admitted to places of power and truſt; but ſuch as were men of ſincerity 
and integrity, they gave an excluſion to Sir Arthur Haſlerig and Mr. 
Scott, with as many more as they thought fit. By this means, and the 
refuſal of others to take out their permiſſions to fit, from Cromwel and 
his council, as was required, leſt they ſhould ſeem to countenance ſuch a a 
deteſtable impoſition and open breach of privilege, it came to paſs, thar 
about a hundred of thoſe who were elected by the country, were ex- 
cluded from the diſcharge of their truſt, whilſt thoſe for Ireland and 
Scotland, who were choſen by and for the ſword, were admitted with- 
out any ſcruple. Thoſe that were excluded preſented a petition to the 
fitting members, acquainting them, that being choſen by the country to 
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ſerve with them, they were ready to diſcharge their duty, but were pre- 
vented from doing the ſame by the power of the ſword, and refufed ad- 
mittance to the houſe by a guard of ſoldiers. Aſter the petition had been 
read, a committee was ſent to inquire of Cromwel and his council concern- 
ing the reaſons of that | , who returned with this anſwer : That 
if the perſons complaining would addreſs themfelves to them, they ſfrould 
be relieved if there was cauſe. With this anſwer, theſe men who would 
be accounted an Engliſh parliament, acquieſced, leaving their privilege 
unvindicated, and the merit of elections to parliament, to be aGjudged b 
men without doors. Then they proceeded to prepare divers bills, whi 
tended chiefly to gratify the ſoldiery, and ſuch perſons as had received 
grants of land from Cromwel and his council, which were confirmed to 
them. Yet for all this harmony there were ſometimes bitter reffections 
caſt upon the proceedings of che major-generals, by the lawyers and 
country gentletnen, who accuſed them to have done many things op- 
preflive to the people, in interrupting the courſe of the law, and threat- 
ening ſuch as would not ſubmit to their arbitrary orders, with tranſpor- 
tation beyond the ſeas. On the other hand, the major-generals intel 
vehemently with the aſſembly to confirm the inſtrument of government, 
and to eſtabliſh their authority in particular : and when it was propoſed by 
ſome who were unwilling to ſettle ſuch an arbitrary by a law, that 
to compoſe theſe differences an act of indemnity be granted for 
what was paſt, one of the major-generals had the infolence to fay, They 
would not thank them for chat; for whilſt they had their ſwords by their 
ſides, they could protect and indemnify themſelves. So confident was the 
ſoldiery grown, durſt openly avow themſelves to be our lords 
and maſters. But the lawyers and others of the afſembly having pri- 
vately received encouragement from thoſe who were more Sowerfal han 
the major-generals, deſiſted not from endeavouring the ſuppreſſion of their 
authority, loading them with many heavy accuſations, for which they had 
given but too juſt cauſe. Yet the major-generals, confident of the 
ſtrength of their , moved for a day when the inſtrument of go- 
vernment, and confirmation of their power, ſhould be debated 
which having obtained, and the time come, they moved that the whole 
inſtrament might be confirmed at once; but that being rejected, It was 
debated in parts. When the power of the major-generals came under 
conſideration, all men were in 
it, It was ſuppoſed that Cromwel, who had erected their authority, and 
engaged them in thoſe actions for which they were now become odious, 
would ſupport them againſt all attempts ; becauſe there appeared now no 
way fo probable to maintain his own power, as by keeping the army 
firmly united to him. But ambition had corrupted his underſtanding to 
that degree, that he made no ſcruple to ſacrifice theſe men, who, to ſay 
no worſe, had enlarged their conſciences to an extraordinary ſize in the 
execution of his orders, to thoſe who in requital of the favour had pro- 
miſed to make him king. Hitherto he had given good words to the major- 
generals; but when their came to be debated, Mr. Cleypole his 
ſon-in-law firſt ſtood up, which was unuſual for him to do at all, and told 
the houſe, that he could but ſtart the game, and muſt leave thoſe who 
had more experience to follow the chace : and therefore ſhould only fay, 
that he had formerly thought it neceſſury, in reſpect to the condition in 
which the nation had been, that the major-generals ſhould be entruſted 
with the authority which they A wh : ied ; but in the prefent ** of 
affairs 
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affairs he conceived it inconſiſtent with the laws of England, and liberties 
of the people, to continue their power any longer. This motion was a 
clear direction to the ſycophants of the court, who being fully perſwaded 
that Cleypole had delivered the ſenſe, if not the very words of Cromwel 
in this matter, joined as one man in oppoſing the major-generals, and 
ſo their authority was abrogated. „ 4,3: 

Soon after colonel William Jephſon, one of the members that ſerved 
for Ireland, moved in the houſe, that Cromwel might be made king; 
but matters not being throughly concerted, it had no other effect than to 
| ſound the inclinations of the aflembly. Cromwel having notice of this 
motion, as he had of every thing that paſſed, reproved the colonel gent! 
at table for it, telling him, that he wondered what he could mean by ſuch 
a pro ſition. To which the other anſwered, that whilſt he was per- 
mitted the honour of ſitting in that houſe, he muſt deſire the liberty to 
diſcharge his conſcience, tho' his opinion ſhould happen to diſpleaſe. 
Whereupon Cromwel clapping him on the ſhoulder ſaid, Get thee 
gone for a mad fellow as thou art.” But it ſoon appeared with what mad- 
neſs he was poſſeſſed ; for he immediately obtained a foot company for his 
ſon, then a ſcholar at Oxford, and a troop of horſe for himſelf : and not 
long after was ſent agent to the crown of Sweden, with a conſiderable 
allowance appointed to defray the expences of his journey thither. 
Maxx objections being made in the houſe againſt the inſtrument of go- 
vernment, Cromwel, who was vehemently deſirous to be a king, began 
to think it altogether * to that purpoſe, and that it would be 
more conducing to his deſign if a new form were drawn up, and pre- 
| ſented to the aſſembly for their approbation. Accordingly it was prepared 
by his creatures, and brought into the houſe by Mr. Pack an alderman of 
London, where it was without much difficulty read, and appeared to be 
a ſhoe fitted to the foot of a monarch, tho' at preſent a blank was left for 
the title of the ſingle perſon, who with two houſes was to have the ſu- 
preme legiſlative power. | | 
Tnosk who were of the major-generals and ſoldiers party, finding that 
Cromwel was abandoning them to eſpouſe another intereſt, ſtruck in with 
thoſe who ſtill retained ſome affection to the commonwealth ; and all to- 
gether perceiving that theſe new meaſures had been adviſed by the craft of 
our old enemy, to make uſe of Cromwel's ambition, as the only probable 
means to reduce us to our former ſervitude, fell ſo furiouſly upon Pack for 
his great ee in bringing a buſineſs of that nature into the 
houſe, in ſuch an unparliamentary way, that they bore him down from 
the ſpeaker's chair to the bar of the houſe of commons. But this heat 
being ſoon over, the lord Broghil, ſerjeant Glynn, and others, who were 
acquainted with Cromwel's deſign, endeavoured to perſwade the houſe to 
debate the new form, telling them, that being maſters of their own reſo- 
lutions, they might retain as much of it as was good, and reject what 
was not ſo. By this means they brought it to be debated ; and tho' they 
received ſome oppoſition therein, yet when it came to be put to the 

ueſtion, they carried all before them, and grew ſo hardy to move, that 
the blank left for the inſertion of the title of the chief magiſtrate, might 
be filled up with the name of K IN G. This motion, tho earneſtly op- 
poſed by e general Fleetwood, was carried alſo, and the name 
voted, together with the filling up the two blanks left for the two 
houſes, with theſe words, © houſe of commons, and other houſe.” The 
latter of theſe was reſolved to conſiſt of ſeventy perſons to be W | 
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Cromwel, | and to be approved by the aſſembly then fitting. But 
„Ker, being acquainted with that reſolution, and diſliking it, as un- 


reaſonable, that gentlemen's names ſhould be canvaſſed, and it may be, 


their perſons reflected on in a publick aſſembly, he obtained it to be left 
to him, to appoint whom he ſhould think fit to compoſe that © othet 
houſe.” He told them alſo, That the proviſion made for his expence, 
and for maintaining the army and fleet, was not ſufficient, and thereby 


procured 8 greas lum of money to be added to that which at firſt they | 
deſigned. Yet for 


| all this he ſcrupled to take upon him the title of king, 

as a thing ſcandalous and of great hazard; tho' at the ſame time he vilified 
the former inſtrument of government to the laſt degree ; and after having 
ſo highly magnified it when it was eſtabliſhed, he compared it now to 
a rotten plank, on which if a man ſet his foot it will break and leave him. 
The aſſembly well underſtanding that the cauſe of his delays was either 
to be im to the thing, or to get time to perſwade the army to be 
of the opinion with himſelf, inted a committee of their own 
members to give him their reaſons pting this title. Amongſt 
others, the lord Broghil much preſſed this pales brought by the apoſtle 
in the diſpute concerning the abolition of the Jewiſh worſhip, by the new 
and living way revealed in Jeſus Chriſt, illuſtrated by the wife that was 
put away, who might yet be retaken by her former huſband, if ſhe was 
not married to another; applying this ſimilitude to the preſent occaſion, 
as if there was no other way whip out Charles Stewart, but by filling 
his place with another king. Mr. Lenthall's argument was very parlia- 
mentary and rational, had it been rightly applied; for he preſſed bim to 
accept of it, becauſe it was propoſed to him by the parliament, as he was 
pleaſed to call it, whom he faid he ought not to deny. But he was now 
arrived to that height of vanity, that tho the deſign of this argument was 
only to perſwade him to that which he deſired above all things in the 

world; yet conceiving it w his grandeur, to acknowledge ſuch a 
prerogative in the parliament alone, he expreſſed his diſlike of it. And 
tho he owned that the reaſons they had offered had much weight in 
them, and that he was convinced there was no evil in the thing, yet he 
could not think it expedient to accept their offer, becauſe he found that 


many of the good people of the nation were diſſatisfied with it. With 


this anſwer he diſmiſſed them for the preſent, and appointed them to at- 
tend him again. In the mean time he endeavoured, by all poſſible means, 
to prevail with the officers of the army to approve his deſign, and know- 
ing that lieutenant-general Fleetwood and colonel Deſborough were par- 
ticularly averſe to it, he invited himſelf to dine perſonally with the colonel, 
and carried the lieutenant-general with him, where he began to droll with 
them about monarchy, and ſpeaking ſlightly of it, faid, It was but a 
feather in a man's cap, and therefore wondered that men would not pleaſe 
the children, and permit them to enjoy their rattle. But he received 


from them, as colonel Deſborough ſince told me, ſuch an anſwer as was 


not at all ſuitable to his expectations or deſires. For they aſſured him, that 


there was more in this matter than he perceived; that thoſe who put him 


upon it were no enemies to Charles Stewart ; and that if he accepted of 
it, he would infallibly draw ruin on himſelf and friends. Having thus 
ſounded their inclinations, that he might conclude in the manner he had 


begun, he told them they were a couple of N fellows, and ſo de- 


The next day he ſent a meſſage to the houſe, to require their 
attendance in the painted chamber the next morning, deſigning, as all 


men 


—— 
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men believed, there to declare his acceptation of the crown. But in the 
mean time meeting with colonel Deſborough in the great walk of the 
Park, and acquainting him with his reſalution, the colonel made anſwer, 
That he then gave the cauſe and Cramwel's family alſo for loſt ; adding, 
that tho' he was reſolved never to act againſt him, yet he would not act 
for him after that time. 80 after ſome other diſoourſe upon the ſame 
ſubject, Deſborough went home, and there found colonel Pride, whom 
Cromwel had knighted with a faggot-ſtick ; and having imparted s hirn 
the deſign of Cromwel to accept crown, Pride anſwered, He ſhall 
not : Why, ſaid the colonel, how wilt thou hinder it? To which 
Pride replied, Get me a petition drawn, and I will t t. Where- 
upon they both went to Dr. Owen, and having acquamted him wich what 
had happened, they perfwaded him to draw a petition according to their 
defires. Whilſt this was doing, Cromwel having reflected on his dif. 
courſe with colonel Deſhorough, and being informed that Lambert and 
divers other officers were diflatisfied with his defign, ſent a meſſage to put 
off the meeting in the painted chamber, and to defire that the houſe 
would fend a committee to confer with him about the great bufineſs that 
was then depending; 1 to gain time, in which he might 
be fitting the officers far his defign. But the houſe being riſen before his 
meſſage arrived, and ſo out of a capacity to appoint any to come to him, 
the old committee that had been formerly appointed to that end, thought 
fit, by virtue of their general inſtructions, to wait on him to know his 
aſure. Accordingly they came to Whitehall, where they attended 
about two hours, and then a Barbary horſe being brought into the garden 
for him to ſee, gave him an occaſion to paſs through the room where the 
committee was attending. As he was paſſing by without taking the leaſt 
notice of them, ons of the meſſengers put him in mind that they had at- 
tended very long; which he flightly ex told them, that he thonght 
the houſe being riſen before his meſſage came to them, had not im 
any perſons to come to him. It was anſwered, That they came to him 
upon the general inſtructions which they had formerly received from the 
houſe: upon which he told them, he would fend to them fome other 
time, The next morning the houſe being In great 2 ern a meſſage 
to appoint the time and place for the acceptance of what they had pre- 
pared, ſome officers of the army coming to the t doors, fent in 
a meſſage to colonel D to acquaint him, that they had a peti- 
tion which they deſired him to preſent to the houſe. But he knowing 
the contents of it, and conceiving it unfit for him to take publick notice 
of it before it was preſented, acquainted the houſe, that certain officers of 
the army had a petition to preſent to them. Which having done, and 
every one ſuppoſing that the defires of the officers were conformable to 
their own, Cromwel's party concluding that no part of the army durſt 
appear for the croſſing his deſign, it was generally agreed that they ſhould 
be called in, and have leave to preſent it with their own hands. Lieute- 
nant-colonel Maſon was choſen by the reſt of the officers to deliver the 
petition, which when he had done, and the officers withdrawn, it was 
read. The contents of it were to this purpoſe ; © That they had hazarded 
their lives againſt monarchy, and were ſtill ready fo to do, in defence of 
the liberties of the nation: that having obſerved in ſome men great en- 
deavours to bring the nation again under their old ſervitude, by prefling 
their general to take upon him the title and government of a king, in 
order to deſtroy him, and weaken the hands of thoſe who were faithful 


to 
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to the publick ; they therefore humbly deſired that they would diſcounte- 
nance all ſuch perſons and endeavours, and continue ſtedfaſt to the old 
cauſe, for the preſervation of which they for their parts were moſt read 
to lay down their lives.” This petition was ſubſcribed by two colonels, 
ſeven lieutenant- colonels, eight 5 and ſixteen captains, who, with 
ſuch officers in the houſe as were of the ſame opinion, made up the ma- 
jority of thoſe relating to that part of the army which was then quartered 
about the town. It is difficult to determine, whether the houſe or 
Cromwel was more ſurprized at this unexpected addreſs ; but certainly 
both were infinitely diſturbed at it. As ſoon as the notice of it was 
brought to Cromwel, he ſent for lieutenant-general Fleetwood, and told 
him, that he wondered he would ſuffer ſuch a petition to proceed ſo far, 
which he might have hindered, ſince he knew it to be his reſolution not 
to accept the crown without the conſent of the army ; and therefore de- 
fired him to haſten to the houſe, and to put them off from doing any 
thing farther therein. The lieutenant-general immediately went thither, 
and told them, that the petition ought not to be debated, much leſs to be 
anſwered at this time, the contents of it being to deſire them not to preſs 
the protector to be king, whereas the _ buſineſs was to receive his 

anſwer to what had been formerly offered to him, and therefore defired 
that the debate of it might be put off, till they had received his anſwer. 
To this the houſe having conſented, they received a meſſage from Crom- 
wel, that inſtead of meeting him in the painted chamber, which was the 
place where he uſed to give his conſent, they would meet him in the 
banqueting houſe : ſo the members came to Whitehall, and Cromwel, 
with great oſtentation of his ſelf-denial, refuſed the title of king. 

Tur grand deſign of the uſurper having miſcarried, the people were 
full of expectation to ſee what form of government the men of the ſword 
would erect next. For as Cromwel had uſed all imaginable art and in- 
duſtry to throw dirt on all that had preceded, and moſt of all on the inſtru- 
ment of government, which he was once ſo fond of, and yet now alledged 
that it neither provided for the ſafety of the governours or governed: ſothe 
preſent aſſembly had openly declared againſt the family of the Stuarts. But 
the reſtitution of the commonwealth being the thing that was principally 
dreaded by theſe ſelf-intereſted men, it was ſo contrived and carried, that 
the houſe ſhall preſent their humble petition and advice to him again, with 
the ſole alteration of the word © king into that of protector.“ This 
reſolution was the more eafily obtained, becauſe the commonwealth's- 
men had been, under various frivolous pretences, denied their places in 
the aſſembly ; ſo that thoſe only, who were for a protector with an army, 
or thoſe who were for king Oliver with an army, were the perſons that 
were permitted to diſpute within thoſe walls. And now Cromwel having 
manifeſted his weakneſs, as well as his ambition in the late intrigue, was 
glad to take what he could get, and without any diſpute agreed to what 
was propoſed to him by the aſſembly: which being done, the time was 
appointed for veſting him with the authority which was to be conferred 
upon him, and Wellminſter-hall was the place where the ſolemnity was 
performed. The aldermen of London and the judges, rather moved by 
tear than affection, were prevailed to be preſent ; and Sir Thomas Wid- 
drington, who was ſpeaker of the afſembly, was ordered to adminiſter an 
oath to him, and to preſent him with a ſword, a ſcepter, and a bible: 
The pretended protector was cloathed with a purple robe lined with 
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ermins, the train of which was held by the ſon of the lord Reberts; 
Of all the nobility, the earl of Warwick was the only perſon that accom. 
panied him; and becauſe he would ſtill retain a form of godlineſs, he a 
pointed Mr, Lockyer to preach before him at his return to Whitehall 
The next day after this Eat a feaſt was prepared for the afſembly 
and officets of the army, at which it was obſerved major-general Lambert 
was not preſent, whereby it was gu greens that he was declining in favour 
for obſtructing Cromwel's deſign of being king: for, as I have been in- 
formed by a perſon deſerving credit, the major-general did take the liberty, 
when that queſtion was on foot, to tell Cromwel, that if he accepted the 
crown, he could not affure the army to him. 

By the © Humble petition and advice,” for ſo was this new inftrument 
called, among other things it was pany that an oath ſhould be taken 
by thoſe of the afſembly and council, not to do any thing againſt the preſent 
government, and to be true and faithful to the protector, according to the 
law of the land. This oath major- general Lambert refuſed, whereupon 
Cromwel ſent for him, and told him that he was well aſſured his reſuſal 

roceeded not on account of this new authority; for he might remember 
that he himſelf did at the firſt preſs him to accept the title of king: and 
therefore if he was now diſſatisfied with the preſent: poſture of affairs, he 
deſired him to ſurrender his commiſſion. To this the major-general 
anſwered, That having no ſuſpicion that it would then be demanded of him, 
he had not brought it, but if he pleaſed to ſend for it, he ſhould deliver it, 
which two or three days after was done; and ſo his pay as colonel of a 
regiment of horſe, as colonel of a regiment of foot, and as major-general of 
the army, was ſtruck off, together with ten pounds by day, which was 
the general's pay, and which Cromwel allowed him, to keep him firm to 
his intereſt. But Cromwel did not think it ſafe to diſguſt him intirely, and 
therefore thought it expedient to allow him a penſion of two thouſand 
pounds by year, to keep him from any deſperate undertaking. 

SIR Henry Vane being ſtill a priſoner in Cariſbrook-caſtle, an order 
was ſent thither from the council to bring him from thence, and to per- 
mit him to enjoy his liberty, which. was done, and he arrived at London 
in a ſhort time after, where he met with another kind of perſecution: 
for Cromwel perceiving that the former method had proved unſucceſsful, 
privately incouraged ſome of the army to take poſſeſſion of certain foreſt 
walks belonging to Sir Henry Vane near the caſtle of Raby, and alſo gave 
order to the attorney-general, on pretence of a flaw in his title to a great 
part of his eſtate, to preſent a bill againſt him in the exchequer. This 
was deſigned to oblige him to expoſe his title, which if they could get done, 
they doubted not, by the craft of the lawyers, to find ſome defect in it, 
whereby it was hoped he would be forced into a compliance; yet at the 
fame time he was privately informed that he ſhould be freed from this, or 
any other inquiſition, and that he ſhould have whatſoever elſe he would 
deſire, in caſe he would comply with the preſent authority. © 

Tux aſſembly having provided ſupplies Fg the army, and referred other 
things to the conduct of Cromwel, adjourned themſelves for ſome months, 
during which time Cromwel endeavoured to make up a collection of men 
of all intereſts to fill that which was called the other houſe. The principal 
part of them were ſuch as had procured their preſent poſſeſſions by their 
wits, and were reſolved to enlarge them by ſelling their conſciences for the 
purchaſe of his favour. With theſe were joined ſome of the antient nobi- 


lity, together with ſome of the gentry, who had conſiderable eſtates derived 
" o 
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fo them from their anceſtors; ſuch were Mr. Pierpoint, Mr. Alexander 
Popham, Sir Richard Onſlow, Sir Thomas Honywood, Mr. Edmund 
Thomas, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, and others. He ſent alſo a ſummons, in 
the form of the antient writ directed by the kings of England to ſuch as 
they called to the lords houſe, to Sir Arthur Haſterig, who had always 
appeared a zealous aſſertor of the 13 liberty. Sir Arthur having re- 
ceived the ſummons from the meſſenger, who —_— it to him into the 
country, diſmiſſed him, without declaring his reſolutions concerning it. 
Mr. William Lenthal, who had been ſpeaker of the parliatnent, was very 
much diſturbed that a writ was not ſent to him to enable him to fit in the 
-other houſe. He complained, that he who had been for ſome years the 
firſt man of the nation, was now denied to be a member of either houſe 
of parliament; for he was uncapable of fitting in the houſe of commons 
by his place as maſter of the rolls, whereby he was obliged to fit as aſſiſtant 
in the other houſe. This grievous complaint coming to the ears of Crom- 
wel, he ſent him a writ, which ſo elevated the poor man, that riding in his 
coach through the Strand, and ſeeing Mr. Lambert Oſbalſton, formerly 
maſter of the ſchool at Weſtminſter, whom he knew to be a great lover of 
Sir Arthur Haſlerig, he aſked him what Sir Arthur deſigned to do in 
anſwer to the writ which he had received? and Mr. Oſbalſton anſwering 
that he knew not what the intentions of Sir Arthur Haſlerig were concern- 
ing it; he replied, « I pray write to him, and deſire him by no means to 
omit taking his place in that houſe, and aſſure him from me that all that 
do ſo, ſhall themſelves and their heirs be forever peers of England. 

THe time for the meeting of theſe r being come, 
none of the antient nobility, except the lord Eure, adventured to come 
into the other houſe. The earl of Warwick himſelf, tho' he ventured to 
marry his grandſon to one of Cromwel's daughters; would not be perſuaded 
to fit with colonel Hewſon and colonel Pride, whereof the one had been a 
ſhoemaker, and the other a drayman; and had they driven no worſe trade, 
I know not why any good man ſhould refuſe to act with them. Divers 
of the gentry did not appear, yet others, and particularly ſuch as were 
related to thoſe in power, were prevailed with to be of this afſembly- 

Tux door of the houſe of commons, for ſo they would have it called, 
was now opened, and the guard removed, and every member admitted. 
that took the oath preſcribed by them before their adjournment: moſt of 
the members, who had been formerly excluded, took the oath alſo, and 
were admitted to fit in the houſe, where the addition of theſe laſt, together 
with the removal of thoſe of the other houſe, who were for the moſt part 
taken out of this, made a conſiderable alteration in that body. Great ex- 
pectations were raiſed to ſee what courſe Sir Arthur Haſlerig would take, 
who being choſen by the people to fit in one aſſembly, and by Cromwel 
to fit in another, had not yet declared his intentions in that matter- He 
came to Londen as privately as he could, but the court having notice of 
his arrival, ſent colonel Howard to his lodgings the next morning to feel 
his pulſe; which he, ſuſpecting ſomething of that nature, avoided by going 
early abroad; and coming to the door of the houſe of commons, procured 
fome of his friends to give him the oath; then he took his place in the 
houſe without any diſpute, as did alſo Mr. Scot, with divers others who had 
been formerly excluded by Cromwel and his council. There they began 
to call in queſtion all that had been done in the former ſeſſions, grounding 
their arguments on the force that was upon that afſembly, whereby a great 
number of thoſe who had as good a right to fit there as any others, were 
peremptorily 
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peremptorily refuſed to fit. Eight or ten days were ſpent in theſe debates; 
and in the mean time ſome petitions were carrying on, and ſubſcribed b 
many-thouſands, to be preſented to thoſe who fat in the place where the 
parliament of England ought to be. Cromwel was not a little ſtartled at 
theſe proceedings, ſuſpecting that part of the army, eſpecially thoſe that 
were quartered about St. James's, were engaged therein; therefore to 
prevent that which he feared, and which his conſcience told him he had 
deſerv'd, he took the inſpection of the watch at Whitehall for ſeveral nights 
ſucceſſively in his own perſon. And the alarm from abroad increaſing 
daily, he reſolved upon the diſſolution of this aſſembly, intending, as ſoon 
as they were diſmiſſed, and the power devolved upon him again, to curb 
that ſpirit of liberty that had lately appeared, and to remove ſuch officers 
from their commands in the army, whom he ſuſpected to have had an 
hand in their late counſels. Whilſt he was deliberating about the beſt. 
means of effecting this deſign, freſh information was brought him concern- 
ing thediligence of his adverſaries in all parts; which quickened him to that 
degree, that he would not ſtay for one of his own coaches, but taking the 
firſt that was at hand, with ſuch guards as he could preſently get together, 
he hurried to the other houſe. Whither being come, he imparted his 
intentions to diſſolve that aſſembly to lieutenant-general Fleetwood; Who 
earneſtly endeavouring to diſſuade him from it, he clapped his hand upon 
his breaſt, and ſwore by the living God he would do it. Then he ſent 
for the judges, and they being come, diſpatched another meſſage to the 
aſſembly to attend him preſently. Many of them declined to come, and 
thoſe that appeared were very ill treated by him for obſtructing that work, 
which he ſaid was ſo well begun, in order to the ſettlement of the nation, 
On the other hand, he aſſured thoſe whom he had called to his other 
houſe, that notwithſtanding all the practices that had been uſed againſt them, 
they ſhould continue to be lords, and ſo diſmiſſed both the aſſemblies to 
follow their own private affairs. 
Cow having thus reſumed the power into his own hands, made 
uſe of it to remove from the army ſuch as he ſuſpected to have obſtructed 
his deſign; and beginning with his own regiment of horſe, he ſent for 
colonel Packer, who was the major, and captain Gladman who commanded 
his own troop, with the reſt of the captains of that regiment to attend him: 
whither being come, he demanded of them if they were willirtg to promiſe 
_— to the preſent government, and to fight againſt thoſe that ſhould 
oppoſe it. They anſwered they were ready to fight againſt Charles Stuart, 
and that intereſt; but they could not engage againſt they knew not 
whom, and for they knew not what. But he, provoked with this anſwer, 
diſmiſſed them from their commands, and placed men that would obey 
without reſerve in their room. By this and other means he loſt the 
affections of great numbers of men, that would have been uſeful and 
faithful to him againſt the family of the late king. And it being well 
known that he could not ſubſiſt at all without at leaſt a mock- parliament, 
Mr. Henry Nevil, a hearty aſſertor of the commonwealth intereſt, having 
been much injured by the ſheriff of Berkſhire in the laſt return for that 
county, commenced a ſuit againſt the ſaid ſheriff, in order to deter others 
from the like foul practices for the future: but not being willing ſo far to 
acknowledge the preſent authority, as to prefer his action upon the inſtru- 
ment of government, he was adviſed by ſerjeant Maynard, Mr. Allen of 
Grays-Inn, and ſome others, to bring his action of the caſe againſt the 
ſheriff. On the day of trial Mr. Nevil deſired Sir Arthur Hatlerig, Sir 


James 
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James Harrington, Mr. Scot, myſelf, and ſome other members of the lon 
arliament, to be preſent in the court; where after all the objections made 
Fo the ſheriff's counſel againſt the declaration itſelf, and againſt the damages 
pretended by him for not being returned, were overruled by the court, 
they proceeded to hear the witneſſes on both ſides; which being done, 
the chief-juſtice St. Johns declared to the jury how heinous a crime it was 
for a ſheriff, who being but a ſervant to the country, ſhould preſume to 
impoſe upon them ſuch members as he pleaſed to ſerve in parliament, 
which was the bulwark of the peoples liberties; adding farther, that if ſuch 
ractices ſhould be allowed, the people would be out of hope to be relieved 
m their grievances. Then the jury retired, and having conſidered the 
depoſitions of the witneſſes, and alſo what was faid to them by the chief 
juſtice, they returned into court, and found the ſheriff guilty of the charge, 
and adjudged him to pay 1 500 l. for damages to Mr. Nevil, and one 
hundred pounds to the commonwealth. This verdict was very grateful to 
thoſe who wiſhed well to the publick, not only on the account of Mr. 
Nevil, who had entered igto this conteſt to vindicate his country from 
oppreſſion; but becauſe it was hoped it would prove a means to deter 
other ſheriffs from doing the like for the future. But now the chief-juſtice 
Daring, as he thought, ſufficiently pleaſed the popular intereſt by what 
he had ſaid concerning the rights of the people, began to contrive means to 
grat is maſter Cromwel, by whoſe order the ſheriff had acted; and to 
this end upon the motion of the ſheriff's counſel, granted an arreſt of judg- 
ment, an er- a day in the next term to hear what could be ſaid on 
each ſide. In the mean time the ſheriff, and thoſe who had promiſed to 
ſupport him, applied themſelves to Cromwel to interpoſe his authority in 
this matter, charging Mr. Nevil with many falſe and malicious aſperſions, 
whilſt the ſheriff improving the opportunity, conveyed away his real and 
perſonal eſtate: endeavours were likewiſe uſed to take off Mr. Nevil, by 
compounding tlie buſineſs; but he preferring the advantage of the com- 
monwealth before his private intereſt, refuſed to hearken to any over- 
tures, till the judgment was recorded for an example to poſterity, 
_ then declared himſelf reſolved to deal with the ſheriff as became 

m. | 
Tux ſtate of affairs in Ireland was little different from that of England, 
and the army there as much diſaffected to Cromwel's deſign of being 
king, as thoſe of that profeſſion at home; fo that colonel Henry Cromwel 
who had before courted the ſectarian party, and ſhewed much reſpect to 
colonel Zanchy, now began to careſs major Markham, Vir. Winter, and 
others of the preſbyterian intereſt, deſiring them to join in an addreſs to his 
father to ſtand by and defend him againſt his enemies. To which they 
anſwered, that if they knew who they were, they could be poſitive in their 
anſwer; but being altogether ignorant of the things they were required to 
engage for, and of the perſons they were to engage againſt, they could by 
no means conſent to his propoſal. In the mean time Cromwel was not 
unmindful of ſecuring the fleet to his intereſt; and therefore ſuſpecting 
that general Blake was diſſatisfied with his proceedings, joined coloncl 
Montague who was intirely his creature, and colonel Deſborough in 
commiſſion with him; the latter only bearing the name, and managing 
with other commiſſioners the maritime affairs at home. It was eaſily 
perceived that Montague was ſent to ſea with Blake to gain experience 
in thoſe affairs, and to endeavour to get an intereſt in the ſeamen, that the 
credit of Blake might be the better balanced, or his perſon totally ob 
| Nun alſide: 
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aſide: but it pleaſed God that this work was in a ſhort time done to theie 
hands, general Blake falling ſick a little after of a diſtemper, whereby he 
died. The loſs of this great man was lamented by Cromwel much ini the 
ſame manner as that of the lord deputy Ireton, and that alſo of general 
Deane had been. ' | 
CROMWEE having been diſappointed, as I formerly mentioned, in his 
Endeavours of procuring a civil authority to countenance his arbitr 
power, made it his buſineſs ſo to balance all intereſts, that they ſhould not 
dare to oppoſe him, for fear of bringing themſelves into a worſe condition 
than that wherein they were. To this end he gratified ſuch of the 
preſbyterian party as were the moſt complying, and courted divers of the 
nobility, particularly the earl of Watwick, whoſe grandſon was admitted 
. to be à ſuitor to his youngeſt daughter. But becauſe that this alliance was * 
not at all grateful to ſome perſons about him, he contrived to appear averſe 
to the match; and then by, the management of Sir Edward Sydenham it 
was brought about that the young couple were married without the know . 
ledge of their parents: for which contrivence Sir Edward was for a 
time forbidden the court. 9 
NorwirusTAN DING theſe and many other artifices uſed by him to 
ſupport his uſurpation, continual deſigns were ſet on foot againſt hith, 
Some fiſth- monarchy-men, to the number of about three hundred, ex- 
pecting extraordinary aſſiſtance from heaven, had formed a deſig de- 
throne him; but theſe he flighted on account of the ſmalneſs of their 
number, and having ſome ſpies amongſt them, who gave him intelligence 
of all their meaſures, He ſuffered them to go on till the night befote that 
herein they had appointed to retidezvous. At which time he ſent a guard 
of ſoldiers, who ſeized the principal of them as they were conſulting 
about the manner of putting theit entetprize in execution. Their decla- 
rations were alſo taken with them, and their ſtandard which had in it a 
lion couchant with theſe words, Who ſhall rouſe him up?“ Theſe 
men being for the moſt part tradeſmen, were cartied priſoners to the 
4 Gate-houſe, where they lay long in a miſerable condition. Boon after 
} l this, ſome perſons that uſed to meet in Coleman-ftreet, to deplore the 
1 epoſtacy of the times, and particularly that of Whitehall, were ſeized by 
23 | = | 1 6 
e lord mayor's officers, purſuant to Cromwel's orders, as they were 
coming out from their meeting- place. Amongſt theſe was a cornet whoſe 
name was Day, and who being charged with ſaying that Cromwell was a 
bi rogue and a traitor, confeſſed the words; and to juſtify himſelf, ſaid, that 
0 | Cromwel had affirmed in the preſence of himſelf and divers other officers, 
1 that if he did òppreſs the conſcientious, ot betray the liberties of the people, 
or not take away tithes by a certain time, now paſt, they ſhould then have 
liberty to ſay he was a rogue and a traitor : he moved therefore that he 
might be permitted to produce his witneſſes, who were then preſent, to the 
particulars before-tnentioned. But the matter was ſo ordered, that he and 
ſome others were fined and impriſoned for their pretended miſdemeanours. 
| | Another plot much more dangerous was about the ſame time carried on by 
| the royaliſts, and diſcovered to him by his ſpies: The perſons concerned in 
4 | it he uſed with more ſeverity, becauſe he accounted them to be of a more 
# formidable party, and therefore referred them to be tried by thoſe perſons 
Whom his laſt aſſembly had nominated to be a high court of juſtice. The 
iſoners were Dr. Hewet, Sir Henry Slingſby, and Mr. Mordaunt, with 
ome others of the meaner fort. 'The general charge againſt them was for 
endeavouring to levy war againſt the government on the behalf of Charles 
3 Stuart, 
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Stuart. The particular charge againſt Dr. Hewet was for diſperſing com- 
miſſions from the ſon of late king, and perſwading divers to raiſe 
forces by virtue of the fame, That againſt Sir Henry Slingſby was for 
attempting to debauch ſome of the gariſon of Hull to the ſervice of 
Charles Stuart, and delivering a commiſſion from him to them. The 
priſoners of leſs note were charged with a deſign of firing the city in ſe- 
yeral places, at the time appointed for their party to be in arms. Dr. 
Hewet being brought before the court, moved that he might be tried by 
a jury, and demurred to the juriſdiction of the court. But the court over- 
ruled his demurrer, and told him, that unleſs he would plead to his 
charge, they would cauſe his refuſal to be entered, and proceed againſt 
him as if the fact were confeſſed. This being twice ſaid to him, he was 
required a third time to plead : to which he anſwered, That if the judges 
would declare it to be according to law for him to plead, he would obey : 
but he was told, that the gentlemen then preſent were his judges, and that 
if he would not plead, they would regiſter his contempt the third 
time, and upon his refuſal did ſo. Mr. Mordaunt admoniſhed by his ex- 
* pleaded not guilty ; and after a full hearing of the witneſſes on 
both ſides, the court acquitted him by one voice. Then Sir He 
Slingſby was called to the bar, and the witneſſes on each fide being hea 

he was pronounced guilty, tho' in the opinion of many men he had very 
hard meaſure. For it appeared that he was a priſoner at the time when he 
was charged to have practiſed againſt the government; that he was a de- 
clared enemy, and therefore by the laws of war free to make any ſuch at- 
tempt : beſides it was alledged that the perſons whom he was accuſed to 
have endeavoured to corrupt, had trapan d him by their promiſes to ſerve 
the king in delivering Hull, if he would give them a commiſſion to act for 
him, which commiſſion was an old one that had long lain by him. But 
all this being not thought ſufficient to excuſe him, he was adjudged to die. 
The reſt of the priſoners were alſo condemned, and ſentence of death 
being — Sir Henry Slingſby and Dr. Hewet had the favour of 
being beheaded ; and the others, being men of a leſſer figure, were 
hanged, Cromwel's daughter and favourite Mrs. Cleypole, laboured 
earneſtly with her father to ſave the life of Dr. Hewet, but without ſuc- 
ceſs : which denial fo afflicted her, that it was reported to have been one 
cauſe of her death, which happened ſoon after with the concurrence of 
an ulcer in her womb. 

Tux uſurper, as he was thus prodigal of Engliſh blood, ſo was he no 
leſs profuſe of the publick treaſure, in 3 intelligence from the 
royal party abroad, To which end he employed one Henry Manning, 
ſon to one colonel Richard Manning a papiſt, and formerly a colonel in 
the late king's army, where he loſt his life. This gentleman he furniſhed 
with a conſiderable ſum of money, and ſent him to the place where the 
ſon of the late king then reſided : where when he arrived, he informed 
the exiles, that he was ſent thither from ſome friends in England that de- 
ſired to have their names concealed, But having with him ſuch good cre- 
dentials as ready money, part whereof he gave to Charles Stuart, and 
diſtributing ſeveral leſſer ſums to his neceſſitous followers, he was eaſily 
admitted amongſt them. It happened at that time, that a gentleman who 
had ſerved the late king, deſited leave from Cromwel to travel, which he 
obtained on condition he ſhould not ſee the king, which he promiſed. 
Accordingly when he arrived at Colen, if I miſtake not that was the 
place, he ſent a meſſage to the king, that he might be permitted to wait 

on 
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on him at night, which was granted; and having diſcourſed fully con- 
cerning the affairs he came about, he took leave, and received a letter 
which he ſewed within the crown of his hat. Upon his return to Eng. 
land he came with confidence to Cromwel, and being demanded by him 
if he had punctually performed his promiſe ? he anſwered, That he had. 
But, ſaid Cromwel, Who was it that put out the candles when you ſpoke 
to Charles Stuart? This unexpected queſtion ſomewhat ſtartled him; 
but Cromwel proceeding, aſked him, what he ſaid to him. To which 
the gentleman anſwered, That he faid nothing at all to him. Then, 
faid Cromwel, Did he not ſend a letter by 8 ? The gentleman deny. 
ing that alſo, Cromwel took his hat, and having found the letter, he ſent 
him immediately to the Tower. From thence he took the firſt favourable * 
occaſion to acquaint Charles Stuart with all that had happened to him re- 
lating to this affair, aſſuring him, that one of the three perſons who were 
in the room with him at the time above-mentioned, muſt neceſſarily have 
betrayed him. Upon this information, Manning's ſtudy was ſearched, 
and: his correſpondence being diſcovered, leave was obtained from the 
duke of Neuburg to execute him within his territories, and accordingly 
he was ſhot to death. But tho Manning's action was baſe and perfidious, 
as proceeding from a domeſtick ſervant, yet by what law he was executed 
I confeſs myſelf utterly ignorant. 5 

AFTER the death of Mrs. Cleypole it was obſerved that Cromwel grew 
melancholy, and alſo diſtempered with divers infirmities, particularly a 
malignant humour in his foot; which hindering him from the exerciſes of 
walking or riding abroad, he obliged his phyſicians to endeavour. to dif- 
perſe it, which they endeavouring to do, drove it upwards to his heart, 
By this means he became deſperately fick ; and as ſome about him had for 
a long time deceived others, ſo they now endeavoured to impoſe upon 
God himſelf. For Dr. Goodwin, his creature and trencher-chaplain, 
uſed this expreſſion in his prayer during the time of his ſickneſs ; 
Lord, we beg not for his recovery, for that thou haſt already granted, 
and aſſured us of, but for his ſpeedy recovery.” At this time I was in 
the county of Eſſex, and according to a former reſolution I had taken, 
went to London to attend my father Oldſworth, and to bring him into the 
country, whither he deſigned to come with my mother Ludlow. On 
the Monday afternoon I ſet forward on my journey, the morning provin 
ſo tempeſtuous that the horſes were not able to draw againſt it; ſo that 
could reach no farther than Epping that night. By this means I arrived 
not at Weſtminſter till Tueſday about noon, when paſſing by Whitchall, 
notice was immediately given to Cromwel, that I was come to town. 
Whereupon he ſent for lieutenant-general Fleetwood, and ordered him to 
enquire concerning the reaſons. of my coming in ſuch haſte, and at ſuch 
a time. The lieutenant-general accordingly deſired by a meſſage that I 
would come to him the next morning, which I did, and underſtood 
from him that Cromwel ſuſpected I was come with a defign to raiſe ſome 
diſturbance in the army, and that he was deſirous to know the occaſion of 
my journey. I aſſured him, that as it was not in my power to cauſe any 
commotion in the army, ſo neither was it in my thoughts at this time; 
and that I came to town in order to bring our family together into the 
country, according to a reſolution taken a month ſince, and before I heard 
of Cromwel's indiſpoſition. He then told me, that the protector had 
been ill, but that it was now hoped he was recovering. I faid, that I 
wiſhed him fo well, that I was not deſirous he ſhould die in the way 

; | ? was 
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was in at preſent, and aſſured him, that I ſhould be glad of the prolon- 
gation of his life, if he would employ it to the publick good, which 
ought to be more dear to us than life itſelf, | | 
Ar Whitehall they were unwilling to have it known that he was ſo 
dangerouſly ill; yet by reaſon of a clauſe in the humble petition and 
advice (which was the rule of government they pretended to act by) 
that the protector ſhould have power to nominate his ſucceſſor, the com- 
miſſioners of the great ſeal attended for ſigning the declaration of the 
perſon to be appointed to ſucceed him. But whether he was unwilling 
to diſcover his intentions to leave the ſucceſſion to his ſon, leſt thereby he 
ſhould, in caſe of recovery, diſoblige others, whom he had put in ex- 
pectation of that power; or whether he was ſo diſcompoſed in body and 
mind, that he could not attend that matter ; or laſtly, whether he would 
have named or did name any other, is to me uncertain: But certain it is 
that the commiſſioners were not admitted fill the Friday following, when 
the ſymptoms of death were apparent upon him, and many — * and 
others aſſembled in a chamber at Whitehall, praying for him, whilſt he 
manifeſted fo little remorſe of conſcience for his betraying the publick 
cauſe, and ſacrificing it to the idol of his own ambition, that ſome of his 
laſt words were rather becoming a mediator than a ſinner, recommendin 
to God the condition of the nation that he had ſo infamouſly cheated; an 
_ expreſſing a great care of the people whom he had fo manifeſtly deſpiſed. 

But he ſeemed above all concerned for the reproaches he ſaid men would 
caſt upon his name, in trampling on his aſhes when dead. In this temper 
of mind he departed this life about two in the afternoon z and the news 
of his death being brought to thoſe who were met together to pray for 
him, Mr. Sterry ſtood up and deſired them not to be troubled. For, 
ſaid he, this is good news; becauſe if he was of great uſe to the people 
of God when he was amongſt us, now he will be much more fo, being 
aſcended to heaven to fit at the right hand of Jeſys Chriſt, there to inter- 
cede for us, and to be mindful of us on all occaſions. 

D1FFERENT were the effects that the death of Cromwel produced in the 
nation: thoſe men who had been ſharers with him in the uſurped autho- 
rity were exceedingly troubled, whilft all other parties rejoiced at it; each 
of them hoping that this alteration would prove advantageous to their 
affairs. The commonwealth's-men were ſo charitable to believe that the 
ſoldiery being delivered from their ſervitude to the general, to which they 
were willing to attribute their former compliances, would now open their 
eyes and join with them, as the only means left to preſerve themſelves and 
the people. Neither were the cavaliers without great hopes that new di- 
viſions might ariſe, and give them an opportunity of advancing their mi- 
nion, who had been long endeavouring to unite all the corrupt intereſts of 
the nation to his party. But neither the ſenſe of their duty, nor the care 
of their own ſafety, nor the juſt apprehenſions of being overcome by their 
irreconcileable enemy, could prevail with the army to return to their 
proper ſtation. So that having taſted of ſovereignty under the ſhadow of 
their late maſter, they reſolved againſt the reſtitution of the parliament. 
And in order to this it was agreed to proclaim Richard Cromwel, eldeſt 
ſon to Oliver, protector of the commonwealth, in hopes that he, who 
by following his pleaſures had rendered himſelf unfit for publick bufineſs, 
would not fail to place the adminiſtration of the government in the hands 
of thoſe who were moſt powerful in the army. Accordingly the pro- 
clamation was publiſhed in Weſtminſter, at Templs-bar, and at the Old 
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Exchange, with as few expreſſions of joy as had ever been obſerved on the 
like occaſion. This being done, the council iſſued out orders to the 
officers of civil juſtice, to act by virtue of their old commiſſions till new 
ones could be ſent to them: and that nothing might be omitted to fortify 
the new government, various means were uſed to procure addreſſes from 
all parts, which were brought in great numbers from the ſeveral counties 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and alſo from divers regiments of the 
army. One of the firſt acts of the new government was, to order the 
funeral of the late uſurper ; and the council having reſolved that it ſhould 
be very magnificent, the care of it was referred to a committee, of them, 
who ſending for Mr. Kinnerſly maſter of the Wardrobe, defired him to 
find out ſome precedent by which they might govern themſelves in this 
important affair. After examination of his books and papers, Mr. Kin- 
nerſly, who was ſuſpected to be inclined to popery, recommended to them 
the ſolemnities uſed upon the like occaſion for . the ſecond, king of 

Spain, who had been repreſented to be in purgatory for about two months. 

In the like manner was the body of this great reformer laid in Somerſet-houſe: 
the apartment was hung with black, the day-light was excluded, and no 
other but that of wax-tapers to be ſeen. This ſcene of purgatory con- 
tinued till the firſt of November, which being the day preceding that 


commonly called All-ſouls, he was removed into the great hall of the faid 


houſe, and repreſented * in effigie,” ſtanding on a bed of crimſon velvet 
covered with a gown of the like coloured velvet, a ſcepter in his hand, 
and a crown on his head. That part of the hall wherein the bed ſtood 
was railed in, and the rails and ground within them covered with crimſon 
velvet. Four or five hundred candles ſet in flat ſhining candleſticks were 
ſo placed round near the roof of the hall, that the light they gave ſeemed 
like the rays of the ſun : by all which he was repreſented to be now in a 
ſtate of glory. This folly and profuſion ſo far provoked the people, 
that they threw dirt in the night on -his eſcucheon that was placed over 
the great gate of Somerſet-houſe. I purpoſely omit the reſt of the page- 
antry, the great number of perſons that attended on the body, the pro- 
ceſſion to Weſtminſter, the vaſt expence in mourning, the ſtate and mag- 
nificence of the monument erected for him, with many other things that 
I care not to remember. 

THe neceſſities of the government daily increaſing, it was thought ex- 
pedient to call a parliament, as they termed it. Whereupon the council 
being ſummoned, three queſtions were debated among them. 


iſt. WHETHER the elections ſhould be made by the counties, cities, 
and conſiderable towns, according to the diſtribution agreed on by the 
long parliament, and practiſed by Cromwel in his time ; or whether they 
ſhould be made by the counties, cities, and boroughs, according to the 
antient law of the land. | 192 

Tur 2d was concerning the thirty members to ſerve for Ireland, and 
thirty for Scotland ; whether, or how, they ſhould be choſen, there hav- 
ing been as yet no diſtribution of powers to elect, as it was ordered there 
ſhould be in the humble petition and advice. 


Tux zd was touching the writs of ſummons to be iſſued to thoſe of the 
other houſe. 


Fon the firſt, the council learned in the art and myſtery of the law, 
adviſed, That ſeeing there was a clauſe in the . petition and advice, * 
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all ſhould be done according to law, it was the moſt ſafe way to iſſue out 
the writs of election according to the antient form; and this method, after 
ſome debate, was reſolved upon, xs becauſe it was well underſtood 
that mean and decayed boroughs might be much more eaſily corrupted 
than the numerous counties and conſiderable cities. The motion for pro- 
ceeding according to law prevailed with them alſo, in reference to the 
_ writs be members to ſerve in the “other houſe,” which were accordingly 
iſſued out in the ſame form with thoſe that had been formerly ſent to the 
ers. The ſecond queſtion touching rhe members for Scotland and Ire- 
Lind was long debated, the moſt prudent being of opinion, that ſince 
writs were to go out in the ancient manner, to elect members to ſerve for 
England in parliament, there could be no pretence for thoſe of Scotland 
and Ireland to fit with them: however, the majority concluded, that 
members ſhould be choſen for Scotland and Ireland, as had been prac- 
tiſed in the time of Cromwel, with this proviſo, That they ſhould not be 
admitted to fit as ſuch, till the conſent of thoſe choſen for England were 
firſt obtained. The time of election drawing near, the court uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to procure ſuch men to be choſen as were their crea- 
tures, and had their dependencies om them, in which they had no ſmall 
advantages. For beſides the power of diſcountenancing and puniſhing 
thoſe that were not their friends, they had all the preferments as well mi- 
litary as civil in their diſpoſition. The officers of the admiralty and wy 
had a great influence, not only upon the cinque ports, but alſo upon all 
ſea-towns whatſoever, and could preſs at their pleaſure any inhabitant to 
ſerve at ſea, and thereby ruin both them and their families. The ſheriffs, 
who generally were men choſen for ſuch purpoſes, contributed no little 
aſſiſtance to their deſign, by diſpoſing the writs to whom they pleaſed, 
and making themſelves judges of the fitneſs and due qualifications of all 
thoſe who ſhould vote at the ſeveral elections. * 
I the mean time divers perſons who continued unſhaken in their zeal 
and affection to the commonwealth, met at the houſe of Sir Henry Vane, 
where they conſulted what would be moſt proper for them to do, in caſe 
any of them ſhould be elected to ſerve in the approaching aſſembly : and 
after mature deliberation reſolved, that if they ſhould be fairly choſen, and 
that no unjuſt or diſhonourable thing were required of them, they ſhould 
accept the employment, and therein uſe the beſt of their endeavours to 
ſerve the publick, being perſwaded, that it is the duty of a good man at 
all times and in all places, when an opportunity offers itſelf, to be uſeful 
to his country. Neither did they think that their preſence and aſſiſtance 
in ſuch an aſſembly, could by any means be interpreted to be an acknow- 
ledgment, that they were a parliament, in prejudice of the right of the 
long parliament, which, tho' under a force, yet was never legally diſ- 
ſolved. In conſequence of this - reſolution, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, Mr. 
Thomas Scot, Mr. Weaver, colonel Kendrick, and divers others of 
known affection to the commonwealth, being choſen to ſerve, fat in the 
aſſembly. Preſident Bradſhaw was returned by the ſheriff for the county 
of Cheſter ; but ſome of that county having returned another perſon, he 
was not preſent at their firſt meetings, the aſſembly having made an order, 
That in caſe of a double return, neither of the competitors ſhould fit till 
the matter ſhould be heard and decided. Great endeavours were uſed by 
the court to prevent the election of Sir Henry Vane ; and tho' their officers 
refuſed to return him at Hull. and Briſtol, at both which places it was ſaid 
he had the majority, yet at laſt he was choſen and returned for the 
| t borough 
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borough of Whitchurch in the county of Southampton. The people of 
this place were adviſed to this choice by Mr. Robert Wallop ; at which 
the court- faction were ſo enraged, that they had ſent a menacing letter to 
him, which was ſubſcribed by moſt juſtices of the peace for the county, 
to let him know, that they would oppoſe his election for the ſhire, if he 
rſiſted to recommend Sir Henry Vane to the choice of the people. But 
r. Wallop deſpiſing their threatnings, continued to affiſt Sir Henry Vane, 
and was choſen for the county in deſpite of them. 
Tuosx that governed at Whitehall had ordered an oath to be admi- 
niſtered to all ſuch as ſhould be admitted to fit in the houſe, whereby the 
members were to oblige themſelves not to act or contrive any thing 
againſt the protector. This oath I was unwilling to take, and there- 
fore declined going into the afſembly ; but being one day walking in 
Weſtminſter-hall, and meeting Sir Walter St. Johns, who was one 
of the perſons appointed to adminiſter the oath, he aſked me why 1 
came not to the houſe. I told him, that tho I had heard divers argu- 
ments for taking the oath, yet my doubts not being fully ſatisfied by 
them, I had hitherto abſtained. Whereupon he deſired me to meet him 
in the lobby the next morning, promiſing to me in with him, which, 
ſaid he, will create a belief in the houſe that I have given you the oath, 
Accordingly I attended, but not finding Sir Walter there, I went in, and 
the houſe being at prayers, I ſtood amongſt the reſt of the members till 
they were ended, and then went up to the ſpeaker's chamber, where, 
and in the gallery, I fat with as much privacy as I could. Thus I con- 
tinued to do for about a week, when news was brought, to the great 
mortification of the court, that Sir Henry Vane was choſen to ſerve in this 
aſſembly for the borough of Whitchurch, as was mentioned before. Sir 
Henry 9 being come to town, and informed that I fat in the houſe, 
he was pleaſed to make me a viſit, and to inquire by what means I had 
procured admiſſion, for he had been acquainted with my ſcruples 
touching the oath. I aſſured him, that my doubts remained ſtill unſatisfied ; 
but that I had ventured to go into the aſſembly, where I fat as yet without 
any interruption. Within a day or two a member informed me of an 
intention in ſome to complain to the houſe againſt me, for fitting amongſt 
them without the qualification of the oath : to which I anſwered, that it 
was no more than I expected. And accordingly one of the members 
called Bodurdo, the ſame day preſſed to be heard touching a matter which, 
he faid, concerned the very being of the houſe ; having been informed 
that there ſat a perſon amongſt them, who had not taken the oath required 
to be adminiſtered to every member before his admiflion. He therefore 
moved the houſe to inquire into it, and to give order that all men that iat 
there might be upon an equal foot. This motion was oppoſed by ſome, 
who alledged that it was of far lefs importance than many other things 
that were before them. But Mr. John Trevor, a leading man of the 
court-party, ſeconded the former motion, tho' with much civility and re- 
ſpect, urging that he could not but think it very ſeaſonable, and of conſe- 
quence, conſidering the worth, as he was pleaſed to ſay, of the perion 
concerned. So the debate was entered upon, and divers gave their opi- 
nions, that the oath ſhould be peremptorily required. But Mr. Weaver 
and ſome others oppoſed them, alledging, that for the moit part, oaths 
proved only ſnares to honeſt men, it being generally obſerved, that thoſe 
who were leaſt conſcientious in keeping an oath, were the moſt forward 
to take it. Colonel Eyres alſo informed the houſe, that he had fat * the 
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long parliament without taking the oath then preſcribed, and that he was 
fully perſwaded that my omiſſion therein I ee not from a ſpirit of 
oppoſition, but from a real ſcruple of conſcience ; that his caſe had for- 
merly been the ſame with mine; and tho no man could queſtion my affec- 
tion to that parliament, yet I had moved the houſe in his behalf, and was 
the perſon nominated by them to bring him into the houſe without takin 
the oath. This debate continuing for two or three hours, was at leh 
interrupted by the diſcovery of a perſon fitting in the houſe, who had not 
been elected ſo to do: his name was King, and being called to the bar, the 
houſe demanded of. him, whether he were a member. To which he 
anſwered, That he knew not whether he were or no; for meeting with 
an alderman of London, who aſked him if he were choſen, he de- 
manded of him the reaſon of his queſtion : whereupon the alderman 
ſaying that he had ſeen the name of one King upon the liſt of returns, 
he came down to the houſe, and had continued fo to do, that he might 
not be wanting in his duty. This man being ordered to withdraw, man 
of n left the 2 _ others did ſo too mg ine 
eat againſt him, ſuppoſing him to be a dan perſon, e 
e had been obſerved that ans. Fo in the { s chamber to approve 
and promote a 2 which was there delivered, tending to ſhew the 
wickedneſs of the deſigns that were carrying on by the eourt- faction, and 
the neceſſity incumbent on the aſſembly to reſtore the commonwealth, 
So the merits of this perſon having been debated alſo, and the houſe being 
informed by one of the members rein for the city of London, that the 
man was diſtempered in his head to that d that his relations were 
often obliged to bind him hand and foot, — themſelves to 
ſend him to Newgate for a day or two, and then ordered him to be diſ- 
charged. By this means the aſſembly was diverted from reſolving to im- 
poſe the oath ; and tho' ”y were much inclined to get rid of my com- 
pany, yet partly by finding ſo great oppoſition, and =— by diſcoverin 
that there were ſome of another intereſt which they liked better, that 
not taken it, they were diſcouraged from reſuming that debate for the future, 
tho they did ſometimes mention it by way of reflection, when I moved 
any thing diſpleaſing to them. | 3 ä 
ALL men were in great expectation what the reſolutions of the houſe 
would be concerning the government. The ſounder part of them were 
very deſirous to ſecure themſelves in the two eſſential points which had 
been a ganas of the quarrel between the king and the parliament, viz. 
the militia” and the negative voice,” and to eſtabliſh them in the re- 
preſentative of the = le, before they ſhould enter upon any other buſi- 
neſs. But whilſt 05 important matters were under conſideration, Mr. 
Thurloe a member of the aſſembly, and ſecretary to Mr. Richard Crom- 
wel, preſented them with a declaration ready drawn, wherein was con- 
tained an acknowledgment of the ſaid Richard Cromwel to be protector, 
and the petition and advice to be the rule of government for theſe 
nations. This action was, by impartial men, eſteemed to be a great in- 
jury to the aſſembly; but he had a ſufficient ſtrength amongſt them to 
carry him through whatſoever he thought fit to undertake, and therefore 
he was not only defended for what he had done, but it was reſolved that 
the declaration ſhould be received and debated. Hereupon it was moved, 
that the inſtrument might be produced, wherein, according to © the peti- 
tion and advice,” the ſucceſſor ought to be nominated, and the great ſeal 
athxed ; but they having no ſuch ou to ſhew, over-ruled that * 
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Not being able to obtain this, and being extremely defirous to place 
the militia in the parliament, and to make void any pretence to a negative 
voice in a ſingle perſon, as well as to do ſome other things for the people's 
ſafety and welfare, the court-party refuſed to conſent to any thing of that 
nature for the preſent,” craftily inſinuating and making large promiſes, that 
ſuch things as were neceſſary ſhould be done hereafter at a more conve- 
nlent ſeaſon. In the next place it was deſired; that fince it appeared the 
preſent power had no foundation, and that it would be moſt fafe for 

the protector to derive his authority from a right ſource, the words in the 
declaration of © recognizing ” him might be altered for © agnizing him; 
that ſo his right might appear to be founded upon the conſent of the peo. 
ple repreſented in this ibly. But this propoſition, tho inforced with 
many weighty reaſons, was rejected as the former had been, tho it was 
thought convenient to divide the houſe upon it. Upon this ſucceſs, the 
court preſuming to carry all before them, grew unmeaſurably inſolent, 
and all that could be dont was only to lengthen out their debates, and to 


furiouſly. By this means time' was gained to infuſe good principles into 
divers young gentlemen, who before had never been in any publick 
aſſembly, in hopes that tho for the preſent their previous engagements 
ſhould carry them, againft us, yet upon more mature deliberation they 
might diſcover where their true intereſt lay. Neither were our endea- 
vours without ſucceſs, for having frequently held the houfe nine or ten 
days in debate before they could; come to a queſtion, many gentlemen who 
came to Weſtminſter prepoſſeſſed in favour of the court, confeſſed that 
the reaſons of the commonwealth- were ſo cogent, that they were 
not able to reſiſt them. And becauſe all parties had confederated againſt 
us, we, in order to leſſen their numbers, impeached divers of them for 
having been of the king's party, by which means we procured ſome of 
them to be expelled, and frighted away ſome others who knew them- 
ſelves to be in the ſame condition. The court to requite us brought Mr. 
Marvin Touchet a papiſt, and brother to the lord of Caſtlehaven, to 
accuſe Mr. Villars, who had voted with us, of ſerving in the king's army; 
and tho it appeared that he was forced ſo to do by thofe who had the go- 
vernment of him, he being then but fixteen years of age, and that he 
came into the parliament's quarters as ſoon as he had an opportunity, yet 
all that could be fait, proving not ſufficient to excuſe him, he was like- 
wiſe voted out front the houſe. The next thing we endeavoured, was to 
remove the Scottſh and Iriſh members, who had intraded themſelves into 
the houſe, and to have the queſtion put, Whether thoſe members 
choſen by Scotland ought, by the law of the land, to fit as members of 
this parliament.” The reaſons uſed to juſtify the wording of the queſtion 
in this manner were: 1. That there was no colour, ie antient law of 
the land, for their fitting as members of the parliatnent of England, 
having always been a diſtin& kingdom from it. 2. That there had been 


no diſtribution of powers to elect, as was required by the * humble 


petition and advice. The court would by no means permit the queſtion 
to be put in the manner before-mentioned; but moved that it might be 
thus propoſed in the following words, Whether the howfe thought fit, 
that _—_ from Scotland ſhould fit as members of this — 
ment: is means, turning a queſtion of right into a queſtion of con- 
veniency. However, becauſe our queſtion — firſt — we inſiſted 
that it might alſo be firſt put; and likewiſe moved, that thoſe ſent ine" 
I | Scotlan 


Scotland and Ireland being the perſons concerned in the queſtion, might 
be ordered to withdraw, and not be permitted to ſit judges of their own 
caſe: and this we thought we might with more reaſon demand, becauſe 
their own party had already waved the legality of their election by the 
form of words they had uſed in the queſtion they propoſed: but the pre- 
tended members for Scotland and Ireland, except onl 


| y one Mr. Swinton 
who modeſtly withdrew, as they had debated their own caſe with much 
confidence, fo by the ſu 


pport of the court they reſolved to decide it in 
their own favour. When we ſaw ourſelves thus overpowered by violence 
and number, we had the queſtion put for leaving out the words, By 
the law of the land,” which being carried in the affirmative; and there- 
fore to be entered in the journal, we let fall words in the houſe to inſinuate 
that they were not a legal parliament, having no countenance. from the 
authority by which they aCted: and as to their prudential way of admitting 
the Scots and Iriſh on the account of conveniency, we ſaid it would weaken 
all that ſhould be done by this aſſembly, whoſe actions would be weighed 
and duly confidered by thoſe that ſhould come into power when they 
were gone: that the laws of this aſſembly, tho it were granted that they 
were a legal parliament, would not bind the of Scotland, who are 
not governed by the common law of England, and therefore that it was 


unreaſonable that thoſe choſen by that nation ſhould have any in 


making laws for the people of England; and that it was intolerable, that 
they who had fought againſt a commonwealth ſhould be conſulted with in 
the framing of our conſtitution, and fo vote us out of that with their 
tongnes, which they could never fight us out of with their ſwords. But 
all our arguments were anſwered by calling for the queſtion, which th 
carried by a great number of votes, as they did alſo that for admitting tho 
returned for Ireland. 
Tux court having overcome theſe difficulties, doubted not to obtain the 
eſtabliſhment of their houſe of lords, which they called the © other houſe,” 
and therefore moved for izing them alſo. The commonwealths- 
men propoſed that the aſſembly would firſt take into their conſideration the 
powers wherewith the © other houſe” ſhould be veſted before they pro- 
ceeded to the recognition of them, left our qualifying them with the title 
of a houſe, and our * of the perſons that were to fill it, might 
be a means to procure them more power than otherwiſe we ſhould think 
fit to give them. But the court party alledged that the © other houſe” 
being already conſtituted, it was no more in the .power of the commons 
to alter their - eſtabliſhment, than in the power of the © new houſe” to 
make any change in that of the commons. Then we endeavoured to ſhew 
them the unreaſonableneſs of impoſing ſuch a houſe upon the nation, 
telling them, that in antient times thoſe that came to parliament fat there 
by virtue of the lands they poſſeſſed, and that he who had twenty fees, 
each of twenty pounds yearly rent, — demand his place in the houſe 
as an earl; and that whoſoever was poſſeſſed of thirteen fees, whereof one 
third part was military, had a right to fit in the ſame houſe as a baron: 
that this method continued till the greater barons finding themſelves over- 
voted, withdrew into a diſtin& houſe. But king Henry the third having 
obtained a victory againſt the barons, deprived them of their antient uſages, 
and permitted none of them to come to parliament without a writ of 
ſummons from him. We ſhewed them that the houſe of lords antiently 
confiſted of perfons, on whom the commons had their dependance; and 
being for the moſt part retainets to them, were clothed in their * 
| : ut 
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but the balance being now altered, and the greateſt part of the lands of 
England devolved upon the commons, they inſtead of wearing the lords 
blew coats, did now give wages to moſt of thoſe who pretended to be 
members of the © other houſe.” But notwithſtanding all that could be 
faid, the confederacy for them was ſtrong enough to carry all before them, 
the cavalieriſh party, who were very numerous, joining with them, in 
expectation that it might prove a good ſtep towards the return of the for- 
mer peerage: ſo the queſtion was put, Whether this houſe ſhould 
tranſact with the other houſe,” and carried in the affirmative. We then 
deſired, that ſeeing this houſe was undeniably more honourable in the 
members of it than the other, and much more in relation to thoſe whom 
they repreſented, that the members of this houſe might not go to them 
with meſſages as formerly, unleſs the members of the © new houſe” would 
reſpectively come to us with their meſſages; or, that the maſters in chan- 
cery, who were accuſtomed to be the lords meſſengers, might be divided 
between the two houſes for that purpoſe: but this alſo was denied, and 
we were told, That a feather might hinder the motion of a clock as well 
as a piece of iron.” The ſubject of our firſt tranſaction with the © other 
houſ:” was touching a declaration for a faſt, which, by ſome expreſſions 
in it, © of taking ſhame to ourſelves for neglecting to ſettle the government 
of the church, and having itted ſo many erroneous and heretical 
opinions to be divulged,” with others of the like nature, diſcovered plainly 
in what mint it was forged. This declaration being agreed to, it was 
ordered to be carried to the © other houſe” for their concurrence by one 
Mr. Grove, who was accompanied by divers young gentlemen, and many 
of the cavalier- party, all of them attending like ſo many lackeys at the bar 
of the © other houſe,” whilſt the ceremonies of preſenting it were per- 
formed, which were the ſame that had been formerly uſed to the peers 
on. the like occaſion. Thoſe of the © other houſe” were wonderfully 
pleaſed with this application to them, having waited near three months for 
it, and having no buſineſs to do, had conſumed great ſtore of fire to 
keep them warm at the publick charge: yet upon the debate found 
not ſo great an unanimity as in the receiving itz for Mr. Cromwel's 
| and the preſbyterians fell violently upon the independents and ſome of the 
1 army, concerning ſome clauſes 3 inſerted, as they ſaid, by thoſe of 
14 their party. Theſe diviſions were not confined within the walls of that 
= houſe, but broke out in the army itſelf, the officers every where diſcover- 
ing their jealouſies one of another. They were divided into three parties, 
and neither of them much ſuperiour to the other in number. One party 
was known to be well affected to the commonwealth, and conſiſted 
chiefly of the following officers, viz. colonel Aſhfield, colonel Lilburn, 
colonel Fitz, lieutenant-colonel Maſon, lieutenant-colonel Moſs, lieu- 
| tenant-colonel Farley, major Creed, with divers captains and other in- 
ferior officers. A ſecond party was known by the title of the Wallingford 
houſe, or army-party, who had advanced Mr. Richard Cromwel in ex- 
ctation of governing all as they pleaſed: of theſe were lieutenant-general 
leetwood, colonel Deſborough, colonel Sydenham, colonel Clarke, 
colonel Kelſey, colonel Berry, major Haines, treaſurer Blackwel, and 
ſome others. The third party was that of Mr. Richard Cromwel, who 
having caſt off thoſe that had taken the pains to advance him, joined him- 
{elf to men that were more ſuitable to his inclinations; ſuch were colonel 
I n colonel Gough, colonel Whalley, colonel Howard, colonel 
Goodrick, lieutenant colonel Keins, with many others, and more parti- 
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cularly thoſe that were officers in the Scots and Iriſh forces. But his cabi- 
net council were the lord Broghil, Dr. Wilkins, and colonel Philip 
Jones. The differences between theſe parties being already very great, 
were yet much increaſed by the following accident. Colonel Whalley, 
whom Richard had lately made commiſſary-general of the horſe, meeting 
with colonel Aſhfield in Weſtminſter-Hall, and diſcourſing with him con- 
cerning the other houſe,” about which their ſentiments were ve 
different, the commiſſary- general fell into ſuch a paſſion, that he threatned 
to ſtrike the colonel, who thereupon daring him to do it, Whalley choſe 
rather to make his complaint to Mr. Richard Cromwel: Colonel Aſhfield 
being ſummoned to appear, the pretended protector threatned to caſhier 
him as a mutineer, for ſpeaking in ſuch a manner to a general officer of 
the army. But the colonel defiring a fair and equal hearing by a council of 
officers, he was ordered to attend again. At the time appointed it was 
contrived that colonel Gough, colonel Ingoldſby, colonel Howard, lieu- 
tenant-colonel Goodrick, and other creatures of the court ſhould be preſent 
to decide the matter in diſpute, who unanimouſly enjoined colonel 
Aſhfield to acknowledge his fault, and to aſk the commiſſary-general's 
don for the ſame: but their endeavours herein proved ineffectual, for 
the colonel denying that he had offended the commiſſary=general, refuſed 
to defire his pardon. Another thing happened about the ſame time that 
proved very — to the intereſt of Mr. Richard Cromwel: for 
- a certain inferior officer having publickly murmured at the advancement of 
ſome that had been cavaliers to commands in the army, he was carried to 
Whitehall to anſwer for the ſame. Mr. Richard Cromwel, beſides other 
reproachful language, aſked him in a deriding manner, whether he would 
have him prefer none but thoſe that were godly? Here,” continued he, 
«. is Dick Ingoldſby who can neither pray nor preach, and yet I will truſt 
him before ye all.” Thoſe imprudent, as well as irreligious words, ſo 
clearly diſcovering the frame and temper of his mind, were ſoon publiſhed 
in the army and city of London, to his great prejudice. And — this 
time all men among them who made but the leaſt pretences to religion 
and ſobriety, began to think themſelves unſafe whilſt he governed, and 
thereupon ſoon formed a reſolution to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to 
divide the military from the civil power, and to place the command of the 
army in lieutenant-general Fleetwood. 
Tur Wallingford houſe party finding themſelves abandoned by Mr. 
Richard Cromwel, and being very deſirous, if not to get the whole power 
into their hands, yet at leaſt to preſerve what they were already poſſeſſed 
of, and to render themſelves formidable, deſired to renew a correſpondence 
with the commonwealths men, and to that end ordered colonel Kelſey, 
one of their members, to let me know that if I would go to Wallingford 
houſe, I ſhould meet with a welcome reception from the lieutenant-general 
and the reſt ofthe company. Accordingly I went thither, and perceiving 
them to agree that the meaſures then taken would inevitably bring in the 
common enemy, I could not forbear telling them that tho' I was heartily 
ſorry for the ſad conſequences ſuch a revolution might bring upon the 
ple of England, yet with reſpe& to themſelves they had merited what- 
loever had already happened, or was juſtly to be feared, in that they had 
advanced a ſingle perſon over us, when it was in their power to put us 
into a full denn of our liberties. However, that J preſumed it was 
not yet too late, if they would reſolve to join themſelves to that part of the 
army who were. well affected to the commonwealth, and who in con- 
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if colonel Whalley was ſo good a man to deſerve 
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vveſſels keing uſually moſt noiſy, 
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junction with. them uould in: all: eppearance he enabled to reſtore that 
government, hieh had coſt the nation ſo much bload to eſtabliſn. I told 
them that ĩt Would be convenient toggive · ſome earneſt of the. ſincerity of 
their reconciliation with us, in order to recover that truſt and confidence 

„Which was ſo neceſſary to aur preſent 
undertaking; and to that end propoſed that they would ſupport and defend 
.colonel Aſhfield, who was like to ſuffer for his, affection to the common 
wealth. They acquainted me that they had, already appeared for the colo- 
nel, and promiſed. to do him the beſt offices they could in his affair, yet 
expreſſed an unwillingneſs to ruin ſome of their friends, Who ere of Mr. 
Cromwel's party, and particularly named colonel-Whalley. Iręplied, that 
that conſideration from 


them, I perſuaded myſelf-he-wonld not oppoſe them; but if .he were 
otherwiſe, they could not juſtly be: — the honour of being 
imployed in the reſcue and deliverance of-their,cauntry, ho ſhould ſuffer 


themſelves to be ſo; mych ;governed:by:private.intereſts.and -. engagements. 


Nothing more of moment paſſed between us in this converſation, except 
that they deſired to keep a good eorreſpendence- with us, and. to that end 
moved that they might · ſee Sir- Henry Mane and Sir Arthur Haſletig, er 
at leaſt be made acquainted with their opinion concerning the publick 
affairs, and receive their advice touching their future , proceedings. I 
told them, it was. my opinion, that thoſe: two gentlemen wera tao prudent 
to appear publickly in a matter of this nature, before full. ſatisſaction· that 
thoſe of Wallingferd-houſe were int earneſt, and had dane ſomething that 
ſhould put them paſt. all retreat: yet I promiſed. them. to inform : myſuf 
concerning their ſentiments, and to advertiſe em from. time ito time 
what meaſures they ſhould think moſti proper to be taken. The next 
day L acquainted Sir: Henry Van and: Sir Arthur: Haſlerig with achat chad 
paſſed, and they approved: the way: that was, propoſed, and: prommiſetl. chat 


(When: they: law it ſeaſenable they, would: be ready tanſſiſti them im alli things 


tending to the publick ſervice. Mith this anſwer Lyvent ta colanel Sytden- 
ham, and deſired him to impart:it tothe: reſt of the company. at Walling- 
ford houſe; and: then aſking him -coneertang their procecdings, the told 


me they deſignedt to pr a general council of eſſieers · to- he calle), 
-which: if they could. » He: heaped: ĩt vu¹d :he.of great advantage ito 


their affairs. After two or three days ſeme of. the principal of the party 
finding Mr. Cromwel, alene, took tho opportunity toi perſuade chim of the 
-neceſſity: of calling aggeneral cuil of. oſhicerę, in order toipreſent . ſeme- 
Eoin ͥ—̃ 5‚ 
not ting their deſign, coniented to the. pr 1, Ng. 
out an order to. that purpoſe, a general council of. eficers met. Beth 
ies. endeavoured to take advantage of this meeting, and the lighieſt 
Uriſh. oſfisers ſirſt moved that (the 
couneil would. petition the houſe hat the protector might de declared 
general. of: the army, as the onlyumeans to ;put an end: to the diviiiens 
that were amongſt: them: but this motion -found ſo little anprobatien, 
that the court party began todlaubt of their ſueeeſs at this mecting, an 
had much, more reaſon ſo to do, hen they heard ae hum that S given 
upon a propoſition madecto this effet, That it wauld he mote advantagious 
to the army, and more conducing tothe god of the: nation, if the mili- 
{tary and. civil. power: might he placed in-differentbands, that the one miglit 
be a balance to the other. The temper and inclinations of the council 
being thus tried, they were adjaurned to anather day. . 
| AT | E 
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the party of Wallingford houſe | «to appear more lick i 
colonel: Deſborough and colonel rr. rm; Fd an officer to genre — 
ive them a meeting in the chamber where the committee for the army 
uſually ſat, — 3 — or three perſons, in whoſe affections 
to the 1 Lhad the moſt confidence. Accordingly :I made choice 
of colonel Dixwel, and my couſin Mr, Wallop, and with them went to 


the place appointed, —— — to rocal 
— our reſolution to keel odere eee lde 
= —— to uſe our endeavours to remove all doubts and 
that might remain in any of us, that by a mutuab truſt and confidence in 
tach other, we might be the better enabled to prevent the return of the 
common enemy. The ſecond time the general council of officers met, 
they went a ſtep farther, and declared their apprehenſions, That the 
common cauſe was likely. eo be ruined by the fabtilty: and artifices of thoſe 
h had never been able to do it by open force; and therefore deſired that 
the command of the army might be intruſted to the care of ſorne fit per- 
ſon, in whom they might all confide. This propoſition found ſo general 
an approbation, — it as impoſſible for the pourtiers to refift: the ſtreamm, 
and ſo the 0 adjourned to another day. Im the mean; time Mr. 
Cromwell and his were exceedingly alarm d at theſe proceedings; ani 
not daring; to truſt to their on authority in this matter, they contrived it 
O as to engage the parliament in their defence. Accordingly ſome mem- 
bers of the commons houſe charged the council with mutinous words there 
ſpoken againſt the government, and againſt the reſolutions of the partia- 
ment itſelf. This accuſatien was ſo well ſeconded, that the houſe reſolved 
to diſſipate the ſtorm, and to that end paſſed a vote, Fhat the officers 
of the army ſhould no more meet as. a general council.“ Vet for all-this 
met again. at the time appointed, in order to proceed in their defign : 
but the houſe: having notice ef it, and being very deſirous to enable Mr. 
Cromwel to make their vote effectual, dechred him to be general of their 
army, authorizing him to diſperſe the officers to their-re E 
to remove from their commands ſuch as ſhould „und to phace 
others in the room of them. They alſo voted it to be high treaſon in the 
officers to meet in council contrary to their order, and promiſed to cauſe 
tthe arrears of thoſe that ſhould yield obedience, to be forthwith paid, with 
aſſurances to take care of them fer the future. Mr. Richard ' Cremwel 
maving notice of theſe votes, immediately went to the place where the 
council of officers Was aſſembled; and having informed them of what had 
rpaſſed, i he told them that he their -preſent obedience. The 
officers not being then prepared to diſpute his commands, - withdrew them- 
Helves; but the chief of them continued their in a more private 
manner, making uſe of all means imaginable to oblige Mr. Richard 
Cromwel to a compliance with them: but he relying on the ſtrength of 
this new friends, refuſed to hearkem to them; ſo that they perceived. it to 
be high time to provide for the ſecurity of themſelves. Information being 
given at court that ſomething extraordinary was in agitation, the protector 
'Richard ſent a — — leetwood to come to him, but 
the returned without an anſwer. Then he ordered'fome of the 


guard to be fent for him; but they defired to be excuſed. The licutenant- 


general having notice of this deſign, retiret to St. James s, where many 


officers of the army reſorting· to him, it was concluded between them, that 
the whole army ſhould rendezvousatBt. James's. Thenews of this reſolution 


being brought! to Mr. Cromwel, healſo appointed a counter-rendezvous to be 


at 
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at the ſame time at Whitehall. Accordingly colonel Gough ſent orders for his 
regiment to march to Whitehall; but the major had already prevailed with 
them to draw to St. James s. Three troops of colonel Ingoldſby's horſe 
marched alſo to St. James's, with part of two more, ſo that he had only 
one entire troop of his regiment to ſtand by him. Colonel Whalley's regi- 
ment of horſe for the moſt part left him, and went off to St. Jameg's, 
which he ſeeing, opened his breaſt, and deſired them to ſhoot him. Colo. 
nel Hacker's regiment of horſe being drawn up near Cheapſide, Mr. 
Cromwel ſent a meſſage to the colonel, with an order to require him 
forthwith to march to Whitehall; but he excuſed himſelf, and faid that 
he had received orders from lieutenant-general Fleetwood to keep that 
poſt. Many alſo of Richard's own guard went to St. James's, and moſt of 
thoſe that ſtaid with him, declared they would not oppoſe any that ſhould 
come to them by order from lieutenant-general Fleetwood. Thus here 
was a general without an army, and divers great officers without ſoldiers; 
who having boaſted of their intereſt in the army, and having thereby led 
the houſe into their late raſh proceedings, now being utterly diſappointed 
in their hopes and expectations, knew not what to adviſe, or what to do. 
About noon colonel Deſborough went to Mr. Richard Cromwel at White- 
hall, and told him that if he would diſſolve his parliament, the officers 
would take care of him; but that, if he refuſed ſo to do, they would do it 
without him, and leave him to ſhift for himſelf. Having taken a little 
time to conſider of it, and finding no other way left to do better, he con- 
ſented to what was demanded. This great alteration was made with ſo 
little noiſe, that very few were alarm'd at it. The next morning the houſe 

met, and divers members made extravagant motions, rather, as was ſu 
poſed, to vent their own paſſions, than from any hopes of ſucceſs: 2 
whatever were the reſolutions that had been made by the court junto, they 
could not ſuddenly be brought to a vote, becauſe the contrary party was 
conſiderably increaſed by this change of affairs. Few of the houſe knew 
of the reſolution taken to put a period to them, or if they did, were un- 
willing to take notice of it; ſo that when the uſher of the black rod, who 
attended the © other houſe,” came to let the ſerjeant at arms know, that it 
was the pleaſure of the protector that the houſe of commons ſhould attend 
him at the other houſe,” many of them were unwilling to admit the 
ſerjeant into the houſe to deliver the meſſage; but the commonwealth party 
demanded and obtained that he ſhould give the houſe an account of what 
the gentleman of the black rod had faid to him. The aſſembly being 
under this confuſion, adjourned themſelves till eight of the clock the next 
morning ; but care was taken to prevent their meeting again by publiſhing 
a proclamation, declaring them to be diſſolved, by ſetting a padlock on 
the door of the houſe, and by placing a guard in the court of requeſts, with 
orders to refuſe admittance to all thoſe who ſhould demand it. The 

army having broken this aſſembly, were not ſo unanimous in reſolvin 

what ſtep to take next. The chief of them were moſt inclined to patc 
up ſome agreement with Mr. Richard Cromwel, if they could effect it 
with advantage to themſelves, In the mean. time they permitted the 
ordinary court of juſtice to run in his name, whilſt' they themſelves 
diſpoſed of the offices of the army at their rer removing ſuch as had 
e active againſt them at the time of their general rendezvous, and 
filling the vacancies with their own creatures. They took major- general 
Lambert into their councils, and reſtored him, together with 2 
5 Packer, 
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Packer, and captain Gladman, to their ſeveral commands: Sir Charles 
Coot went poſt for Ireland to carry the news of this great alteration to- 
colonel Henry Cromwel, and to conſult what might be done to continue 
their reign. Colonel Henry Ingoldſby haſtned after him on the fame 
account; and ſoon after their arrival, all poſſible care was taken to main- 
tain themſelves. To that end Sir Charles Coot was ſent into Connaught, 
lieutenant-colonel Flower into. Ulſter, the lord Broghil into Munſfer ; 
and the tr they moſt confided in were ordered to march towards 
Dublin. This being done, a council of officers was called together by 
colonel Cromwel, and a propoſition made to them, that they would de- 
clare themſelves ready to ſtand by and defend Mr. Richard Cromwel z 
which they declined to do at that time, defiring to ſee what courſe would 
be taken by the army in England before they. ſhould declare themſelves; 
In England there were not wanting ſome who endeavoured to ſupport 
this tottering government; but finding thetnſelves hopeleſs of ſacceſs in 
or about London, they reſolved to act their parts farther off. In order to 
this they made choice of the north, principally by reaſon of the neigh- 
bourhood of Scotland, where the forces were commanded by colonel 
George Monk, a perſon of an ambitious and covetous temper, of looſe, 
or rather no principles, and of a vicious and ſcandalous converſation. 
The chief inſtruments made uſe of in this defign were the lord Falcon- 
bridge and colonel Howard, who, tho” they had attended on lieutenant- 
general Fleetwood before they began their journey, to aſſure him of their 
| reſolutions to acquieſce, yet had both tampered with their regiments, in 
order to fit them to their purpoſes, and alſo held a correſpondence with 


colonel Monk, who was not a little ſuſpected by the confederated officers 
of Wallingford-houſe;  ' 

Taz Wallingford-houſe party, who had thus poſſeſſed thernſelves of 
the ſupreme power, were every day preſſed from all parts, and eſpecially 
from the city of London, to reſtore the long parliament; as the only 
means to ſatisfy the people, and to eſtabliſh an equal and juſt govern- 
ment amongſt us in the way of a commonwealth; - Neither were there 
wanting divers officers of the army, who poſitively declared that they 
would not reſt eontented with any thing leſs. Beſides, the common- 
wealth party had abſolutely refuſed to hearken to any propoſitions of ac- 
commodation with Mr. Richard Cromwel, and great endeavours had been 
uſed by the ſon of the late king, in conjunction with the preſbyterians, 
to raiſe tumults and inſurrections in England. To which may be added, 
the great probability that appeared of a to be 4 ſpeedily 
between — and Spain, who would then be at leiſure to affiſt the 
common enemy. Theſe things being ſeriouſly conſidered by thoſe of 
Wallingford-houſe, and finding themſelves deſtitute of all other means 
to ſupply the neceſſities of the army and navy, they were compelled at 
laſt to admit the debate of the reſtitution of the long parliament amongſt 
other propoſitions that were under their conſideration. They alſo reſtored 
ſome officers to their commands, who had ſuffered for their affections to 
the parliament ; and amongſt others colonel Okey and colonel Saunders; 
who had been caſhiered by Oliver Cromwel on that account. The pro- 
polition of reſtoring the parliament met with great oppoſition, from many 
of thoſe who had taſted the ſweetneſs of power as profit under the late 
uſurpation of the Cromwels, and who feared a more equal diſtribution of 
things; and therefore they every where affirmed, that there was not a 
ſufficient number of members left to make up a parliament. Hereupon Dr. 
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ohn Owen haying deſired me to give him a liſt of their names, I delivered 

im one, wherein I had marked thoſe who had fat in the houſe fince the 
1648. and were yet alive, amounting to the number of about one 
aundred and fixty, The doctor having peruſed it, carried it to thoſe at 
Wallingford-houſe, who, for the reaſons before-mentioned, appointed a 
committee of their aſſociates to treat with ſome members of that parlia- 
ment, in order to a clearing of ſome particulars which ſeemed moſt con- 
ſiderable to them, before they ſhould proceed to a final determination in 
this great affair. The place of meeting was Sir Henry Vane's houſe at 
Charing-Croſs ; the penſons of and from the army were major-general 
Lambert, colonel John Jones, colonel Kelſey, colonel Berry, &c. Thoſe 
of the parliament were Sir Henry Vane, Sir Arthur Haflerig, major 
Saloway, and myſelf. The things demanded by thoſe of the army 

1. To be ſecured by an act of indemnity for what was paſt. 

2. THAT ſome proviſion of power might be made for Mr. Richard 
Cromwel, as well as for the ent of his debts, and future ſubſiſtence 
in 2 manner, they having promiſed to take care of him in theſe 
particulars. | 15 | 

3- THAT what ſhould ſtand in need of regulation both in the law and 
clergy, ſhould be reformed and amended. | 

4. THAT the government of the nation ſhould be by a repreſentative of 
the people, and by a ſelect ſenate. ; fy 

Fox the firſt, it was thought reaſonable that ſomething of that nature 
ſhould be done, as well to gratify thoſe who ſhould contribute to our 
return, as for our own future peace and quiet. 5 | 

TovcniNns the ſecond propoſition concerning a proviſion to be made 
— Mr. pn a —＋ = ſaid, that _— . parliament and nation 

ad been greatly ini; e interruption ad received, yet ſecin 

thoſe that were at preſent in poſſeſſion of the power had 1 8 
make ſome proviſion for him, we were contented for ourſelves, that thoſe 
debts which he had contracted on the publick account ſhould be paid, 
that ſo he might be enabled to ſubſiſt comfortably : but that we could by 
no means conſent to continue any part of his late aſſumed power to him, 
neither could we believe, that ſuch a propoſition would ever be hearkened 
to by the members of the parliament, if they ſhould come together. 

Tux third propoſition was eaſily agreed to, all of us declaring, that we 
would uſe the utmoſt of our endeavours to rectify and reform whatſoever 
ſhould appear to be amiſs, either in church or ſtate. | 

In the fourth propoſition we found a greater difficulty, not being all of 
the ſame opinion, with reſpect to that part of it relating to the * ſenate.” 
Whereupon, finding that out of a debe to avoid any thing that might 
prove an obſtruction to the return of the parliament, or poflbly from an 
inclination in ſome to the thing itſelf, there was an intention by a general 
ſilence about that matter, to give them hopes of our compliance; there- 
fore, that they might have no juſt occaſion to ſay hereafter, that we had 
dealt doubly with them, keeping fair in that particular before our ad- 
miſſion, and after we were admitted, declaring againſt it, I thought it 
my duty to let them know, that if by a ſelect ſenate they underſtood a 
laſting power, co-ordinate with the authority of the people's repreſentative, 

and not choſen by the people, I could not engage to n the eſta- 


f bliſhment of ſuch a power, ap ing that it would prove a means to 
= perpetuate our differences, ARE neceſlary to keep up a ſtanding 
| I 
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force to ſupport it. But if they-propoſed to ere& ſuch an authority on 
rata 2 + and in order to proceed with more 8 
and juſt eſtabliſhment of the commonwealth, I preſumed it might be 
very uſeful, and that the yup would readily acquieſce, when it ſhould 
be evident, that it was defigned to no other end than to prevent them 
from deſtroying themſelves, and not to enſlave them to any faction of 
party. After four or five hours debate concerning theſe particulars, we 
defired them to conſider that whatſoever had been ſaid by us in this con- 
ference, ought only to be taken as proceeding from private men, and that 
we durſt not preſume to promiſe any thing on the part of the parliament. 
However, we encouraged them to hope, that if we four joined in pro- 
r. thing in the houſe for r we might probably 

ing it to effect. At the concluſion of our converſation, major neral 
Lambert aſſured us, that he — — the general council what had 
paſſed between us, as fairly and with as much advantage as we could de- 
ſire. After three or four days, the ſame company met again at the ſame 
place, where thoſe that were the conncil of officers, de- 
clared the reſolution of themſelves, and of thoſe they repreſented, to be, 
That the parliament ſhould be reftored, and thereupon prefſed us, that 
the members might meet with all poſſible expedition, being per- 
ſwaded that delays, in a matter of ſuch importance, might hazard the 
ſucceſs of all. Therefore it was reſolved, that notice ſhould be given to 
ſuch members as were in town, to meet on the Thurſday following at 
Mr. Lenthal their ſpeaker's houſe, and that the officers of the army 
ſhould come thither, and there acquaint us with the deſires of the army, 
At the time appointed, about fixteen of us went to the ſpeaker's houſ.. 
and having i ed him of the cauſe of our coming, he began to make 
many trifling excuſes, pleading his age, fickneſs, and inability to fit long. 
Soon after the committee from the council came, and major-gene= 
ral Lambert, in the name of the reſt, acquainted the er, That in 
order to reconcile our differences, and to unite all thoſe that were well 
affected: to the publick, it was the deſire of the army, that the parlia- 
pom + ooo return * diſ of wr duty, according to the truſt 
repoſed in them b e of En miſing to ſtand by them, 
and ſerve them > the — of — — The ſpeaker, x An had 
been lately at court, where they had prevailed with him to endeavour to 
render this deſign, which they feared above all things, ineffectual; and 
on the other hand, being unwilling to loſe his late acquired peerage, re- 
newed his former excuſes, with this addition, that he was not fully ſatis- 
fied, that the death of the late king had me an end to the parliament. 
To this it was anſwered, That Dy a law made by an undiſputed authority, 
the parliament could not be diſſolved without their own conſent, which 
had never yet been given. And therefore they deſired him, as he valued 
the peace and happineſs of the nation, to ſend his letters to ſuch members 
as were about the town, requiring them to meet the next morning in the 
lords houſe, in order to reſume their places in the houſe of commons, 
lo ſoon as m_ __ make up a quorum.” He replied, That he could 
by no means do as we deſired, having appointed a bufineſs of far greater 
importance to himſelf, which he would not omit on any account, becauſe 
it concerned the ſalvation of his own ſoul. We then preſſed him to in- 
form us what it might be : to which he anſwered, That he was pre- 
paring himſelf to participate of the Lord's ſupper, which he refolved to 
take on the next Lord's day. Upon this it was replied, That mercy is 


more 


more acceptable to God than ſacrifice, and that he could not better pre 


himſelf for the foreſaid duty, than by contributing to the publick good; 
But he reſolving to perform ſome part of his promiſe to Mr. Richard 
Cromwel, would not be perſwaded to ſend letters to the members, as it 
was deſired. So that we found ourſelves obliged to tell him, that the ſer- 
vice of the publick had been too long obſtructed by the will of ſingle 
perſons ; and that if he refuſed to iſſue out his letters to the members, 
we would cauſe it to be done by other means: and thereupon gave orders 
to ſuch . clerks as we then had there ready for that purpoſe, to draw di- 
rections for the meſſengers who were to ſummon the members, and to 


divide the liſt amongſt them, in ſuch a manner as might beſt provide for 


the expedition of the buſineſs. In the morning about thirty members be- 
ing come, and the number increaſing continually, the ſpeaker, who had 


appointed his ſpies to bring him word whether we might probably make 


up a houſe or not, being informed that we wanted not above three or four, 
notwithſtanding the ſalvation of his ſoul, thought it time to come to us, 
and ſoon after, the requiſite. number was compleated. About twelve o 
clock we went to take our places in the houſe, Mr. Lenthal our ſpeaker 
leading the way, and the officers of the army lining the rooms for us, as 
we paſſed through the painted chamber, the court of requeſts, and the 
lobby itſelf, the principal officers having placed themſelves neareſt to the 
door of the parliament-houſe, every one ſeeming to rejoice at our reſti- 
tution, and promiſing to live and die with us. The ſame day, the houſe 
appointed a committee of ſafety, with authority to ſeize and ſecure ſuch 
as might juſtly be ſuſpected of any deſign to diſturb the publick peace, 
and alſo to remove ſuch officers-of the army as they ſhould think fit, and 
to fill their places with others, till the parliament ſhould take farther order 
therein. The perſons conſtituted to be of that committee were Sir Henry 
Vane, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, lieutenant-general Fleetwood, colonel Syden- 
ham, major Saloway, colonel John Jones, and myſelf. Theſe were of 
the houſe, and .to them were joined from without, major-general Lam- 
bert, colonel Deſborough, and colonel Berry. The time appointed for 
the duration of their power was, if I miſtake not, eight days, by which 
time it was ſuppoſed the houſe would be- able -to conſtitute a council of 
ſtate, to take care of affairs of that nature. The parliament referred to 
the committee to give notice to foreign ambaſſadors reſiding in England, 
and to the miniſters of this nation employed in foreign parts, of their 
return to the exerciſe of their authority. They likewiſe: directed them to 
inform themſelves what alliances England had abroad, and to report the 
ſtate of that affair to the houſe. They impowered them alſo to make in- 
quiry into the miſcarriages. of officers during the late confuſions, to re- 
move ſuch as they found guilty,” and to put others in their places, and 
then to lay the whole matter before the parliament for their approbation. 
To the members of the houſe that were of the committee, they added 
Mr. Scott ; and then ordered them to take a view of all the civil officers 
of the nation, authorizing them to diſplace thoſe that ſhould be found 
unfit to ſerve, and to place others in the room of them, and to report 
what they had done to the houſe, Writs and all proceedings at law were 
directed to run as formerly, in the name of the * keepers of the liberties 
of England.” And leſt the judges who were members of the houſe 
might, by their influence there, -prevent-the intended reformation of the 
law, it was reſolved, that no member of parliament ſhould be a judge in 
any court, Information being given to the committee, that colonel 
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Norton governour of Portſmouth had let fall ſome expreſſions of diſcon- 
tent, they knowing the place to be of great importance, ſent down 
colonel Whetham, who formerly had been governour thereof, to take 
ſſeſſion of the government of it; at which, tho the colonel was much 
diſturbed, yet in a letter to me written by him ſoon after, he aſſured me 
he ſhould be very well ſatisfied, if we would proceed to the ſettlement of 
an equal commonwealth. A committee for the ſea- affairs was alſo ap- 
pointed by the parliament, who being informed of the diſaffection of 
ſome that managed the buſineſs of the admiralty to the preſent govern- 
ment, the houſe was earneſtly preſſed to paſs a vote for excluding them 
from that employment ; but at laſt they were prevailed with to refer it 
to the committee which they had already appointed for nominating officers, 
to propoſe ſome for that charge. The committee having reſolved to ac- 
quaint the perſons they deſigned to propoſe to the parliament, with their 
intentions before-hand, . demanded of colonel Kelſey if he would accept 
of it, and eaſily obtained his conſent, tho' they told him, they could not 
promiſe him any other * than what he ſhould merit hy a diligent 
rformance of the duties of the place. The ſame propoſition being 
made to colonel Clark, he told them, he would conſider well before he 
would engage ſo far with the preſent authority. This carriage of the co- 
lonel cauſed me to ſuſpect that the army had ſtill ſome deſign on foot, 
more than appeared openly ; and I was the rather induced to this ſuſpicion 
by his relation to Thurloe the late ſecretary, and his familiarity with co- 
| lonel Deſborough ; eſpecially conſidering that the way was ſtill open to 
reconcile themſelves to Mr. Richard Cromwel, who yet remained at 
Whiteball without making any preparations for his removal. The officers 
alſo, under colour of inquiring into the miſcarriages of the late govern- 
ments, and modelling the affairs of the army, had frequent meetings, 
wherein greater care was taken to maintain their own faction, than to 
provide for the publick ſervice. It was very evident by the liſts of officers 
preſented to them by the committee, that the Wallin e bens party was 
not ſo averſe to the creatures of Mr. Richard Cromwel, as they were to thoſe 
who had been ſufferers on the account of the commonwealth. So that 
major-general Overton, colonel Rich, colonel Alured, and captain Bre- 
men, were not without great difficulty received into the ſervice. The re- 
giment of horſe that had been commanded by colonel Howard was given 
to Sir Arthur Haſlerig, and a day or two after, it was propoſed that I 
ſhould be colonel of that which had been commanded by colonel Gough ; 
Sir Henry Vane and major Saloway earneſtly preſſing me to accept of it. 
But being unwilling to intermeddle with any employment of advantage 
under the parliament, that I might give my voice in the houſe with more 
freedom and impartiality, I deſired to be excuſed. Having taken this re- 
ſolution, Sir Arthur Haſlerig came to me and told me, that unleſs I did 
accept it, he would quit the regiment he commanded, which he pro- 
teſted to have taken, not with a deſign to make any advantage of it, 
being reſolved not to receive any pay, but only to have a right to be pre- 
ſent at the councils of war, whereby he might be enabled to do ſome 
good, and poſſibly to prevent more miſchief. Having weighed theſe 
things, and conſidered that our greateſt danger was likely to ariſe from 
the army, the principal officers of which had been debauched from their 
duty by Oliver Cromwel, and had learned their own ſtrength when they 
obſtructed his deſign to be king; that they had placed his ſon in the fame 
power after his death, and pulled him down again upon their ditlike of his 
SC government, 
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government, I conſented toundertakethe command of the regiment that was 
offered to me. The parliament having many important affairs under their 
conſideration, were not yet at leiſure to conftitute a council of ftate, and 
therefore continued the powers granted to the committee of fafety for a 
longer time, and declared their intentions to be, that the nation ſhould be 
governed in the way of a commonwealth, without a king, ſingle perſon, 
or houſe of lords. They alſo ordered that Whitehall ſhould be cleared 
with all convenient ſpeed for the uſe of the publick ; that care ſhould be 
taken of the goods and furniture belonging to it, and that the committee 
ſhould take care that Mr. Richard Cromwel might have notice of theſe 
their reſolutions. In the mean time the parliament took into their con- 
ſideration what powers and inſtructions were requiſite for the council of 
ſtate, and voted their number to conſiſt of thirty one, whereof twenty 
one to be of the parliament, and ten to be of ſuch perſons as were not 
members of the houſe. And the hetter to ſhew the confideration the 
parliament had for ſome eminent perſons who were not of their body, 
and principally for the officers of the army, it was firſt agreed, That the 
lord preſident Bradſhaw, the lord Fairfax, major-general Lambert, co- 
lonel Deſborough, colonel Berry, Sir Anthony Afhley Cooper, and Sir 
Horatio Townſend, ſhould be members of the council. The next 
morning the parliament proceeded to the election of twenty one of their 
members to be of the council of ſtate, according to their former reſolu- 
tion, and choſe Sir Arthur Haſlerig, Sir Henry Vane, lieutenant-general 
Fleetwood, major Saloway, colonel Morley, Mr. Thomas Chaloner, 
colonel Algernon Sidney, Mr. Henry Nevil, colonel Walton, colonel 
Dixwel, Mr. Wallop, chief juſtice St. Johns, Mr. Thomas Scott, colonel 
Thomſon, Mr. Robert Reynolds, colonel Sydenham, colonel John 
Jones, the lord commiſſioner Whitlock, Sir James Harrington, colonel 
Downes, and myſelf. Then to compleat the number of ten, who were 
to conſiſt of perſons that were not members, they choſe the lord War- 
riſton, Sir Robert Honywood, and Mr. Joſias Berners. The officers of 
the army were not at all pleaſed with this election, perceiving they ſhould 
not be permitted to act arbitrarily, as they deſired, and therefore ſeldom 
came to the council; and when they condeſcended to come, carried them- 
ſelves with all imaginable perverſeneſs and infolence. They ſcrupled to 
take the oath ** to be true and faithful to the commonwealth, in or 
tion to Charles Stuart, or any ſingle perſon,” which the parliament had ap- 
pointed to be taken by every member of the council before he took his 
place. And becauſe they were aſhamed to own themſelves diſſatisfied with 
the ſubſtance of the oath, they pretended to be unwilling to take any ; 
yet profeſſing a readineſs to promiſe as much as the oath required. This 
diſtinction ſeemed very nice to moſt of us; but that there might be no 
difference about ceremonies, the parliament was prevailed with to 
grant liberty to the council, to alter the engagement into ſuch a form as 
might give them ſatisfaction. Notwithſtanding all which condeſcenſion 
they were hardly perſwaded to take it, and when they had done it, they 
ſeldom came to diſcharge their duty at the board. Things being in this 
poſture, the enemies to the government thought it a proper time to at- 
tempt ſomething, before a good agreement might be made between the 
age and army: in order to which, great numbers of arms were 
ught up by them in London, whereof notice was given to a committee 
of the council of ſtate. A cheſt filled with arms was ſent to the houſe of 
one Mr. Overbury of Gloceſterſhire, of which he gave notice to _ 
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Crofts, who commanded the county - troop; and the captain having cauſed 
the trunk to be opened, found in it ten caſe of common piſtols, one fine 
pair, with the name of one Harman Barnes the maker upon them, toge- 
ther with a complete ſuit of armour, The committee of the council of 
ſtate ſent for the faid Harman Barnes, and upon examination, found him 
to have been gunſmith to prince Rupert, and ſo confuſed in his anſwers, 
that we. thought it neceſſary to ſecure him and his arms, amounting to the 
number 'of two hundred carabines, and as many pair of piſtols ready 
fixed, beſides a great number unfixed, tho he had affirmed to us, that he 
had no more than thirty pair of piſtols in his houſe. The cavalier party 
having boaſted to divers perſons, — Mr. How of Glouceſterſhire had given 
them aſſurances of his ſervice, the committee ſent for him to appear be- 
fore them, which he did, and in his examination acknowledged, that he 
had a certain number of arms in his houſe, which he had purchaſed at the 
time of the late diſpute between Richard's and the commonwealth b 
that he might be ready to ſerve the publick on that occaſion, if there had 
been any neceſſity ; and had given aſſurance to Sir Arthur Haſlerig and 
me of the ſame good intentions. Hereupon, tho' I could not but juſtify 
the committee in ſending for him, on account of the informations we had 
received, yet I thought myſelf obliged to do him juſtice, and accordingly 
informed the committee, that on the day of the diſſolution of Richard's 
convention, Mr. How came to me in Weſtminſter-hall, and aſſured me 
of his affection to the commonwealth, and that whenſoe ver I ſhould 
ſignify to him, that there was occaſion for his ſervice, he would be ready 
to hazard both life and eſtate in the defence of it. The council being 

ſatisfied with this teſtimony, gave preſent orders for his diſcharge. In the 
mean time, the Wallingford-houſe partv not r their deſign, 
drew an addreſs to the parliament, and preſented it by the hands of the 
chief officers of the army, that ſo it might either have a greater influence 
upon the houſe, or, if it prevailed not there, that it might be a means to 
unite them all againſt the parliament. The principal heads of the addreſs 
were, that thoſe who had acted under the late power might be indemni- 
fied by an act of parliament ; that lieutenant-general Fleetwood might be 
appointed commander in chief .of the army ; that the debts of the pro- 
tector might be ſatisfied, and that he might have ten thoufand pounds by 
year added to his revenue ; that the government of the nation might con- 
fiſt of a repreſentative of the people, and of a ſelect ſenate ; that care 
might be taken for the payment of the army, and that liberty of conſci- 
ence might be fecured to all ſuch who profeſſed faith in Jeſus Chriſt, and 
were not ſcandalous in their converſation, The parliament gave them for 
anſwer, That they would take their deſires into their ſpeedy conſideration, 
and give them ſatisfaction therein as far as ſhould be poſſible. And that 
for . future, no man might have an opportanity to pack an army to 
ſerve his ambition, as had formerly been practiſed, a bill was prepared 
and brought in, conſtituting the ſeven perſons following, viz. lieutenant- 
general Fleetwood, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, major-general Lambert, colonel 
Deſborough, colonel Berry, Sir Henry Vane, and myſelf, to be com- 
miſſioners for the nomination of ' officers to be preſented to the conſidera- 
tion and approbation of the parliament. Ancehes bill was brought in to 
conſtitute lieutenant-general Fleetwood commander in chief, and it was 
reſolved, that his commiſſion ſhould continue during the preſent ſeſſion, 
or till the parliament ſhould take farther order therein ; and inftead of au- 
thorizing the lieutenant-general to grant commiſſions to ſuch * y - 
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ſhould be appointed by the parliament, it was ordered that the ſaid com- 
miſſions ſhould be ſubſcribed by the ſpeaker, and received from his hands, 
by which it was endeavoured to bring the military ſword under the power 
of the civil authority, as it ought to be in a free nation. But obſerving that 
theſe things were greatly diſliked by the officers, and knowing how much 
it imported the very being of our cauſe, to maintain a good correſpondence 


between the parliament and army, I earneſtly preſſed the houſe not to in- 
ſiſt upon the reſtrictions before-mentioned, eſpecially conſidering that they 


conſiſted rather in form than ſubſtance : for tho' the time of a commiſſion 


be not N limited, yet it can laſt no longer than during the pleaſure 
of thoſe that give it; and if it ſhould happen to be uſed to the deſtruction 
of thoſe from whom it was received, it actually puts a period to itſelf, 
Neither could it be thought very material, whether a commiſſion was 
ſigned by one perſon or another, ſo long as it was derived from the fame 
authority. Sir Henry Vane and major Saloway were of the ſame opinion, 
but Sir Arthur Haſlerig, colonel Sidney, Mr. Nevil, and the majority of 
the houſe, carried it for the ſaid limitations and reſtrictions; and many of 
the houſe began to entertain a hard opinion of me on the account of this 
moderation, as if I had eſpouſed the intereſt of the army againſt the parlia- 


ment. The two acts being paſſed, it was ordered that notice of them 


ſhould be given to the army, and that the houſe expected that the com- 
mander in chief, with the reſt of the officers approved by the parliament, 
ſhould take their commiſſions from the hands of the ſpeaker as he fat in 
the chair. Hereupon, a council of officers being ſummoned to colonel 
Deſborough's houſe, to conſult about this affair, Sir Arthur Haſlerig deſired 
me not to fail to meet him there. The council being met, divers officers, 
and eſpecially thoſe of the firſt rank, openly — their diſcontent 
againſt the clauſes before- mentioned; major- general Lambert ſaying that 
they * a diffidence of the army, and that they had no aſſurance that 
the parliament would continue them in their imployments, which, he 
ſaid, was contrary to the promiſes made to them before the reſtitution of 


the parliament. It was anſwered, that no private perſons either could, 
or had promiſed more than to uſe their endeavours in the houſe to procure 


certain things to be done, and that whatſoever had been ſo promiſed by 
any of us, had been fully effected by the parliament: for they had con- 
tinued the commands of the army in ſuch hands as had been agreed on; 
neither was there any colour for them to ſuſpect any intention to alter the 
ſame. They were told, that the parliament could not juſtly be blamed, 
if they endeavoured to preſerve their authority, that had been ſo eminently 
violated of late: that it was our duty to judge favourably of the actions 
of the parliament, and eſpecially ſince they had given ſuch evident de- 
monſtration to the world, that they deſigned not to perpetuate their autho- 
rity, by a late vote that had paſſed with the two acts complained of, 
That the parliament ſhould be diſſolved in the month of May next en- 
ſuing:“ whereby they had engaged themſelves, as they tendered their 
own preſervation, to make a ſpeedy proviſion for the ſettlement of the 
government, and the ſecurity of the common cauſe, in which the officers 
of the army were as much concerned as any perſons whatſoever. We 
defired them to conſider well, of how great importance it was to the 
people of England, to preſerve a good correſpondence between the par- 
liament and the army at this time, when the common enemy had no 
hopes left but in our diviſions ; that they would not gratify their enemies, 
nor diſcourage their friends, by entertaining groundleſs ſuſpicions and 
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jealouſies of thoſe whoſe intereſt was the ſame with theirs. But notwith- 
ſtanding all that could be faid, the diſſatisfaction of the chief officers, 
who had another game to play, ſtill remained, and their confidence to 
carry all before them was ſo great, that colonel Deſborough openly ſaid, 
that he accounted the commiſſion he had already, to be as good as any 
the parliament could give, and that he would not take another. Yet for 
all this ruffling inſolence of the chief officers of the army, who thought 
they could have influenced all the reſt, colonel Hacker, with the officers 
of his regiment, came the next morning by the perſwafion of Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig, to the parliament-houſe, and received their commiſſions from 
the ſpeaker according to the directions of the act. The next day I was 
attended by the officers of my regiment, and we all together received our 
commiſſions in the ſame manner. The ice being thus broke by colonel 
Hacker and me, the reſt of the officers began to conſider better of the 
matter, and divers of them growing more moderate, came alſo, and took 
out their commiſſions. Lieutenant-general Fleetwood received three 
commiſſions, whereof one was for a regiment of horſe, another for a 
regiment of foot, and the third appointing him to be commander in chief, 
with the limitations above-mentioned, and a clauſe requiring him to obey 
ſuch orders as he ſhould receive from the parliament, or the council of 
ſtate. | 

Ms. Richard Cromwel not removing from Whitehall, tho he received 
a meſſage to that end, Sir Henry Vane, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, Mr. Scott, 
and I, according to the command we had from the parliament, attended 
him there, and received for anſwer, that he would do it with all conve- 
nient ſpeed. But the parliament being impatient of his delays, ſent the 
chief juſtice St. Johns, and another perſon to require him to give them a 
poſitive anſwer touching his removal, which he did to their ſatisfaction, 
declaring his acquieſcence in the providence of God, and his reſolution, 
not only to ſubmit to the authority of the parliament, but alſo to uſe the 
beſt of his endeavours to perſwade all thoſe, in whom he had any intereſt, 
to do ſo likewiſe. The parliament having received his anſwer, ordered 
2000 pounds to be preſently paid him, to enable him to remove, and 
paſſed a reſolution to pay thoſe debts, which it was ſaid he had contracte 
on the publick account, 

Tux army in Ireland being informed that the parliament was returned 
to the exerciſe of their authority, ſent over commiſſioners to them to pro- 
poſe divers things relating as well to the civil as military government of 
that nation. The — of ſtate having heard their propoſitions, pre- 
pared ſuch of them as they thought reaſonable for the conſideration of the 

liament ; in particular, thoſe concerning the eſtabliſhment of the army, 
in the poſſeſſion of thoſe lands which had been aſſigned them in payment 
of their arrears ; as alſo to confirm the adventurers and others, in the 
poſſeſſion of theirs, as far as might conſiſt with the rules of juſtice. Then 
the parliament proceeded to put the adminiſtration of affairs there, into 
ſuch hands as they could beſt confide in, declaring the government ſhould 
be again managed by commiſſioners, as it had been formerly ; and havin 
nominated the perſons to ſerve in that imployment, they ordered the 
council of ſtate to draw up inſtructions for them, and to report them to 
the houſe, together with whatſoever elſe they ſhould think neceſſary to be 
done there. They reſolved that colonel Henry Cromwel ſhould be re- 
quired to come over, to give an account of the ſtate of things in — 
TL an 
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and empowered the commiſſioners, or any two of them, to take care of 
the ſafety of that nation till farther order. 

Tux committee of ſafety having diſpatched a meflenger to our fleet in 
the Sound before the election of the council of ſtate, to acquaint. them 
with the reſtitution of the parliament, the officers of the ſeveral ſhipg 
aſſembled, and ſent an acknowledgment of their authority, with all 
ſſible demonſtrations of fatisfaftion. Notwithſtanding whi being 
ghly ſenſible of how great importance the ſea-affairs are to this nation, 
we ordered fix frigates to be equipped with all diligence, and gave the 
command of them to Lawſon, making him at the ſame time vice-admi. 
ral of the fleet. And this we did as well to prevent an invaſion from 
Flanders, with which the cavalier party threatened us, as to balance the 
power of Montague's party, who we knew was no friend to the com- 
monwealth. We treated alſo with myn heer Nieuport, ambaſſador 
from the ſtates of Holland, that a good correſpondence might be main. 
tained between the two commonwealths, and that an accord might be 
made between the two kings of Denmark and Sweden, who were then 
enemies, by the interpoſition of the two ſtates, who agreeing upon 
equitable terms, might be able to impoſe them on the refuſer. And this 
we were in hopes to accompliſh the rather, becauſe neither the Dutch 
nor we pretended to any more than a freedom of paſſing and repaffing 
the Sound, which could not well be, if the command of it were in the 
hands of either of thoſe princes. The Dutch ambaſſador ſeemed very 
deſirous to finiſh the treaty, but by ſeveral demands which he made in the 


« 


behalf of their merchants, delayed it ſo long, that our agent in Holland 


had already concluded an agreement with the ſtates, whereby the two 
commonwealths became engaged to compel that king that ſhould refuſe to 
accept of the conditions which they thought juſt and reaſonable. In order 
to put this reſolution in execution, the ſtates of Holland appointed their 
plenipotentiaries, and we on our part did the ſame, fending thither colonel 
Algernon Sidney, Sir Robert Honywood, and one Mr. Boon, a mer- 
chant, to that end. The parliament having taken ſome meaſure of care 
of foreign affairs, began to make provifion for the better execution of 
Juſtice in England, and eſtabliſhed judges in the upper bench, common 
pleas, and exchequer ; but deſigning the reformation of the practice of 
the law, they, for the preſent, nominated no more than were ſufficient to 
make a quorum in each court. The lord prefident Bradſhaw, ferjeant 
Fountain, and ſerjeant Tyrell, were made commiſſioners of the broad ſeal, 
And that the juſtices of the peace throughout England might be fitly 
qualified for that employment, the houſe referred to the committee of 
nominations for civil offices, the conſideration of that matter; but finding 
this work to be full of difficulty, and attended with much envy, the par- 


| liament ordered the members for each county, to agree on a lift of ſuch 


rſons as they ſhould think moſt for that office, and to fet their 
ands to each liſt. And in caſe of any difference of opinion, the houſe, 
upon hearing both parties, determined the matter. Colonel Zanchey, 


colonel Laurence, Mr. auditor Roberts, and major Wallis, by the advice 


of lieutenant-general Fleetwood, drew up a liſt of officers for the army 
in Ireland, and preſented it to the committee of nominations, and agreed 
to make it their requeſt, that I might be appointed commander in chief 
of. thoſe forces; whether, from an opinion Soy ſhould thereby be ren- 


dered leſs able to oppoſe their deſigns, than by continuing my attendance 
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in parliament, or, that none of their grandees could be ſpared from their 
cabals at Wallingford-houſe, is uncertain. But true it is, that no man 
was leſs defirous than myſelf, that I ſhonld have that command, well 
knowing the envy and difficulties that accompanied it, and having ample 
experience how much cafter it was to undertake great employments, than 
- duly to perform the functions of them. Yet finding the officers of Ire- 

land, the committee of nominations, the council of ſtate, and the par- 
lament all concurring to deſign me for that poſt, I thought myſelf obliged 
in duty to accept it: tho I was reſolved not to ſuffer myſelf to be baniſhed 
thither, as I had been formerly by Oliver Cromwel, but to return to 
England as ſoon as I ſhould have done what might be neceſſary for the 
ſecurity of that country, to contribute my endeavours towards the ſettle- 
ment of a juſt and equitable conſtitution of government at home, and to 
prevent thoſe miſchiefs which I perceived the ambition of the army to be 
bringing upon us. Having opened myſelf freely concerning theſe parti- 
eulars to Sir Henry Vane, it was obtained, that the parliament, after they 
had voted me to be commander in chief of the forces in Ireland, paſſed 
likewiſe an order, That when J had put the affairs of that country into a 
poſture of ſecurity, I ſhould have liberty to return to England. It was 
my defign at the next fitting of the committee of nominations, to move 
them to propoſe that Sir Henry Vane might ſucceed me as colonel of that 


regiment which the parliament had entruſted me with, that he might 


thereby be enabled to diſcover and prevent the ill deſigns of the army. 


But the preſbyterian party in the houſe, immediately after the parliament 

had deal ths for the ſervice of Ireland, — that . Herbert 
Morley might be made colonel of my regiment, and carried it. Divers 
officers who had faithfully ſerved the commonwealth, and amongſt them 
colonel Rich, were reſtored to their commands, tho' not without difficulty: 
and that major-general Lambert might be altogether inexcuſable if he 
ſhould act againſt the parliament, they granted him a regiment of horſe 
and one of foot. Then they gave order for raifing a troop of horſe for their 
own guard, and gave the command of it to colonel Alured, who had been 
4 great ſufferer on the account of the commonwealth, and very active for the 
reſtitution of the parliament. The troop conſiſted of about one hundred 
and thirty choſen men, nominated by the committee, and approved by 
the houſe, Colonel Alured fcrupled to accept it, thinking it not equi- 
talent to a regiment of horſe which he had commanded, tho' the pay 
was appointed to be the ſame. Being in this diſpoſition, he came to me, 
and having er his doubts, I took the liberty to inform him, as well 
as I could, of the honour and uſefulneſs of that employment ; and having 
aſſured him, that if it were offered to me, the circumſtances of m 

affairs permitting, I would prefer it before any other command, he was 
contented to accept it. Our treaſury was fo low, through the male-ad- 
miniſtration of the late governments, that tho' our plenipotentiaries to the 
two northern crowns had received their inſtructions, yet they were 
obliged to ſtay a fortnight longer, before they could receive the ſum of 
two thouſand pounds which had been ordered for the expences of their 
voyage, the taxes coming in but flowly, and the city of London terrified 
with the reports of an expected inſurrection, being very backward in ad- 
vancing money. Yet confidering the great importance of the town of 
Dunkirk to the trade and navigation of England, the parliament took the 
hrſt occafion they could, to ſend one month's pay for the gariſon 
there, to colonel Lockhart governour of that place, with inſtructions to 
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go on with the fortifications, and to have a vigilant eye as. well upon the 
French as the Spaniard. They ordered him to draw the regiments that 
had been lent to the king of France as near to the town as he could, being 
under ſome fears that they might be either detained by the French, or 
obſtructed in their return by the Spaniſh forces. And having received 
information that the treaty between thoſe two nations went proſperouſly on, 
they gave him commiſſion, when he had provided for the ſecurity of 
Dunkirk, to go to the French court as agent from the parliament; and if 
he found encouragement from cardinal Mazarin, to take upon him the 
title and character of ambaſſador, and then to repair to the place where the 
treaty was carrying on between the two crowns. Colonel Lockhart, 
according to his inſtructions, having put all things into a good condition at 
Dunkirk, and drawn the Engliſh regiments out of the French quarters, 
departed for Paris, and being arrived, was very well received by the 
cardinal, and from thence went to St. John de Luz, which was the place 
of the treaty. In the mean time the parliament being very deſirous to 
reſtore the trade with Spain to this nation, and being informed from 
Flanders that the Spaniſh miniſters were willing to come to an accommo- 
dation with us, cauſed divers ſubjects of Spain, whom Cromwel had made 
priſoners, to be releaſed, and would not ſuffer any act of hoſtility to be uſed 
againſt thoſe of that nation. FEE ih 
Tux act of indemnity had been read twice, and the houſe was as 
defirous to diſpatch it as their affairs would permit; yet the neceſſary time 
ſpent in the debate and conſideration of it was made great uſe of to incenſe 
he army. againſt the parliament: divers warm motions were made for 
excepting ſome perſons from the benefit of it, who had gotten great eſtates 
by their compliance with the uſurpation of Oliver Cromwel, and abetting 
the advancement of his ſon, and alſo to except thoſe who had ſold places, 
and received money for them; but the chief-juſtice St. Johns had ſuch an 
influence upon the houſe, that he procured a clauſe to be inſerted in the 
bill to indemnify him for ſuch offices as he had fold in Cromwel's time: 
which partiality I appeared againſt ſo earneſtly, that I made him thereby 
my declared enemy, tho' I never had expected any fincere friendſhip 
from him, becauſe he knew me to be zealous for the regulation of the prac- 
tice of the law, and himſelf an obſtructer of all endeavours to that end. 
The two commiſſions of major-general Lambert being prepared and 
figned by the ſpeaker, he attended at the door of the houſe in order to 
receive them; and being admitted, he was informed by the ſpeaker, That 
the parliament having a good opinion of his abilities and fidelity, had 
intruſted him with the command of one regiment of horſe and one 
of foot, for which he then by their order delivered the commiſſions to him. 
The major-general anſwered, That as his own inclination and intereſt led 
him to promote the ſervice of the parliament, fo the obligation they laid 
on him by ſo great a truſt ſhould doubly excite him to fidelity and obedience 
to their commands. And I hope he then intended what he promiſed, 
tho' he afterwards proved an inſtrument of much diſorder and confuſion 
amongſt us. Mr. Henry Nevil, a perſon of ſingular affection to the com- 
monwealth, moved the houſe that lieutenant-general Fleetwood might be 
made ranger of St. James's Park, and this he did that no. occaſion of 
obliging the army might be omitted; which motion was readily conſented 
to by the parliament: and indeed the lieutenant-general, had he not been 
too much influenced by his wife's relations, .who pretending that he had 
injured his brother-in-law by contributing to lay him aſide, continually 
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ſſed him to irregular proceedings, in order to make him ſome ſatisfaction, 
might have proved a perſon as fit to command the forces in chief, as the 
parliament could have choſen: tho' I am not able to ſee how he could have 
ſerved him better, unleſs. peradventure by not conſenting to his advance- 
ment to the protectorſhip, than to procure him to be removed with 
ſo little detriment to himſelf and reflection on his family; conſidering how 

t a truſt his father had betrayed, what diſhonour he had brought on 
3 what hardſhips he had put upon many good men, to the hazard 
of that juſt cauſe Which had coſt ſo much blood and treaſure of the 

le. | 
AT this time the opinions of men were much divided concerning a 
form of government to be eſtabliſhed amongſt us. The great officers of 
the army, as I ſaid before, were for a ſelect ſtanding ſenate to be joined 
to the repreſentative of the people. Others laboured to have the ſupreme 
authority to conſiſt of an aſſembly choſen by the people; and a council of 
ſtate choſen by that aſſembly to be veſted with the executive power, and 
accountable to that which fhould next ſucceed, at which time the power 
of the faid _ _—_ e Some ware deſirous to have a 
reſentative of the people conſtantly fitting, but changed by a perpetu 

— Others propoſed that * * be joined - 4 p 
aſſembly, a ſelect number of men in the nature of the Lacedemonian 
Ephori, who ſhould have a negative in things, wherein the eſſentials of 
the government ſhould be concerned, ſuch as the excluſion of a ſingl 
perſon, touching liberty of conſcience, alteration of the conſtitution, an 
other things of the laſt im ce to the ſtate. Some were of opinion 
that it would be moſt conducing to the publick happineſs, if there might 
be two councils choſen by the people, the ane to confiſt of about three 
hundred, and to have the power only of debating and propofing laws; 
the other to be in number about one thouſand, and to have the power finally 
to reſolve and determine: every year a third part of each council to go 
out, and others to be choſen in their places. For my own part, if I 
may be permitted to declare my opinion, I could willingly have ap- 
proved either of the two latter propoſitions, preſuming them to be 
moſt likely to preſerve our juſt liberties, and to render us a happy 
people. 
" ws members of the council of ſtate propoſed at the board, that the 
parliament ſhould be moved to appoint twenty of their own number, and 
ten of the principal officers of the army to conſider of a form of goyern- 
ment to be reported to the parliament; and if they ſhould approve it, that 
then the whole army ſhould be drayyn out, and declare their conſent to it: 
which propoſition, tho it ſeemed. then to find a general approbation, yet 
proved abortive, and the parliament themſelves. paſſed a reſolution that on 
every Wedneſday the houſe ſhould go into a grand committee to conſider 
of that matter. FF 

IN the act of indemnity a clauſe had been inſerted to reſtrain the favour 
of the parliament in regard of thoſe who under the uſurpation had received 
exorbitant and double ſalaries, to the great diſcontent of divers conſiderable 
perſons, ho feared they might be concerned in it. In particular, major- 
general Lambert meeting me the next morning after the act was paſſed, 
molt bitterly exclaimed againſt it, ſaying, amongſt other things, that tho 
there was no ſecurity given by the act to indemnify them for what they 
had done, yetthe parliament had taken care to make them liable to be 
queſtioned for whatſoever they had received. To which I anſwered, that 
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in my opinion, all the ſoldiers were indemnified for what they had received, 
and that if the parliament ſhould ever make uſe of that clauſe, it would 
only be againſt thoſe who had enriched themſelves by the ruin of the 
commonwealth, and had oppoſed the return of the parliament to the 
exerciſe of their authority; that I ee myſelf he could not think that 
ſuch a ſort of men deſerved the favour and conſideration of the parliament 
equally with thoſe who had contributed towards their reſtitution. Having 
faid this, Sir Arthur Haſlerig joined us, and the converſation continuing 
on the ſame ſubject, Sir Arthur affirmed, that the act was as full and 
comprehenſive as could juſtly be deſired; but the major-general ſaid that 
it ſignified nothing, and that it left them ſtill at mercy. © You are,” 
faid Sir Arthur, only at the mercy of the parliament who are your good 
friends.” © I know not,” ſaid Lambert, _ they ſhould not be at 
our mercy as well as we at theirs.” Theſe words, as they ſounded very 
harſh to my ears, ſo they did confirm me in the ſuſpicion I had of the 
deſign that was then on foot: and tho' Sir Arthur Haſlerig contented him- 
ſelf only to ſhake his head, becauſe divers officers were there preſent; yet 
meeting me the next morning in the ſpeaker's chamber, he told me, that 
if the two regiments had not been already given to major-general Lambert, 
he ſhould never have them with his conſent. _ 


Tux order requiring colonel Cromwel to come over from Ireland, and 


to give an account of affairs there, being ſignified to him, he retired to a 


Houſe called the Phenix, belonging to the chief governour of Ireland, 
leaving colonel Thomas Long in the caſtle of Dublin; whether with an 
intention of keeping it, I am not aſſured: but the commiſſioners ſuſpectin 

the worſt, and being very deſirous to be poſſeſſed of it, imployed Sir Hardrel 
Waller to ſurprize the place, who finding the power of colonel Cromwel to 
decline, and that of the parliament to increaſe, was very willing to attempt 
it, and being ready to enter by a poſtern into the caſtle, the place was 
immediately ſurrendred to him. Colonel Cromwel perceiving it to be to 
no purpoſe to ſtay longer .in Ireland, departed for London, and being 


arrived, acquainted me with the time that he deſigned to attend the coun- 


cil of ſtate, and deſired me that I would be preſent; but I could not: for 
the houſe of Hampton Court having been ordered to be ſold that day, which 
place I thought very convenient for the retirement of thoſe that were im- 
ployed in publick affairs, when they ſhould be indiſpoſed, in the 
ſummer-ſeaſon, I reſolved to endeavour to prevent the ſale of it, and ac- 
cordingly procured a motion to be made at the ſitting down of the houſe 
to that end, which took effect as I deſired. For this I was very much 
blamed by my good friend Sir Henry Vane, as a thing which was con- 
oy to the intereſt of a commonwealth: he ſaid, that ſuch places might 
juſtly be accounted amongſt thoſe things that prove temptations to ambiti- 
ous men, and exceedingly tend to ſharpen their appetite to aſcend the 
throne. But for my own part, as I was free from any ſiniſter deſign in 
this action, ſo I was of opinion, that the temptation of ſovereign power 
would prove a far ſtronger motive to aſpire by the ſword to gain the ſcepter, 
which when once attained, would ſoon be made uſe of to force the people 
to ſupply the want of ſuch an accommodation. Colonel Henry Martin 
moved at the ſame time that the chapel belonging to Somerſet-houſe 
might not be ſold, becauſe it was the place of meeting for the French 
church, and this requeſt was alſo granted; but the houſe itſelf was ſold for 
the ſum of ten thouſand pounds. Then it was moved that Whitchall 
might te alſo ſold, and it was faid that threeſcore thouſand pounds 8 
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be had for it, in order to ere& new buildings on the ground where it 
ſtands, but nothing was done farther in this matter. 

Axp now I began to think it time to haſten my journey into Ireland, 
where my ſtation was aſſigned to me for ſome time; and in order to my 
departure I received four commiſſions from the hands of the ſpeaker, as 
the parliament had directed. By the firſt I was appointed commander in 
chief of all the forces in Ireland; the ſecond was for a. regiment of horſe; 
the third was for a regiment of foot ; and by the fourth I was made lieu- 
tenant-general of the horſe. Which laſt commiſſion being read before the 
committee of nominations by Sir Arthur Haſlerig, who in this whole 
affair of regulating the army had ſerved the parliament for ſecretary 
without any ſalary, colonel Deſborough deſired that it might be explained 
how far it ſhould extend, ſuſpecting that it might intrench upon the 
command of the horſe in England and Scotland, which ſome thought he 
deſigned for himſelf. But Sir Arthur Haſlerig declined to give him any 
other anſwer than that it was well enough. In this commiſſion a clauſe 
was inſerted, which had been omitted in the other three, becauſe nct 
thought of before, requiring me to obey not only ſuch orders as I ſhould 
receive from the parliament and council of ſtate, but alſo all ſuch as ſhould 
be ſignified to me from time to time from the commiſſioners of the parlia- 
ment for the affairs of Ireland. This I was ſo far from diſliking, that I 
procured another order to be made, that the pay of the army ſhould be 
iſſued out by the commiſſioners, and that no money, except only for con- 
tingencies, ſhould be iſſued out by the commander in chief. Having pre- 
pared myſelf for my journey, I took leave of the principal officers of the 
army, and on that occaſion moſt earneſtly requeſted of lieutenant-general 
Fleetwood, major- general Lambert, colonel Deſborough, colonel Syden- 
ham, colonel Berry and others, that as they valued the good of the pub- 
lick and their own fafety, they would be careful not to violate the authority 
of the parliament, who I perſuaded myſelf were more ready to do any 
thing that might tend to the preſervation of our liberties than we were to 
aſk it: and at my parting with Sir Arthur Haſlerig, Sir Henry Vane, 
Mr. Henry Nevil, Mr. Scot, major Saloway, and the reſt of my good 
friends that were members of the parliament, I took the liberty to beg of 
them not to put any unneceſſary hardſhips upon thoſe of the army, but 
rather to gratify them in whatſoever they could, that if after all the con- 
deſcenſions and favours of the parliament to them, they ſhould be fo 
unjuſt and ungrateful to offer violence to the houſe, they might be left 
inexcuſable in the ſight of God and men. 

BEING on my way to take ſhipping for Ireland, accompanied by colonel 
John Jones, and being come as far as Whitchurch, one captain Whetway 
of Cheſter met us there, and informed us of a deſign to riſe in and about 
that country by the preſbyterian and cavalier parties in conjunction; who 
gave out that Sir George Booth, the earl of Darby, the lord Cherbury, and 
other perſons of quality and eſtate, were concerned with them. We, 
according to our duty, immediately gave an account of what we had heard 
to the council of ſtate, and deſired them to inquire into the matter. Then 
we proceeded in our journey, and being arrived at Holy-head, we found 
a ſmall veſſel carrying about ten guns, ſent thither by the commiſſioners 
of the JT to tranſport us to Ireland, they having at that time no 
ſhip of greater force on that coaſt. Here we met my couſin Roger 
Ludlow, who was then newly landed from Ireland, but finding us ready 
to {et fail, he returned thither with us. At our arrival within Mane 
5 ublin, 
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Dublin, we found Mr. juſtioe Cook and my brother- n- law attending with 
their coaches; by which means we had an opportumty to go that evening 
to my houſe at Moncktown. The next morning before I could get out, 
the mayor and aldermen of Dublin camo to welcome me into the country, 
and to pay the uſual civilities. And at the Rings-end 1 found the guard 
that had formerly attended colone} Cromwel, drawn up by the order of 
Sir Hardreſs Waller, with colonel Theophilus Jones inthe head of them, 
all of them expreſſing their readineſs to ſerve me, and ſo accompanied me 
to the city. Being arrived at Dublin, I went immediately to wait on the 
commiſſioners of parliament who were then ſitting, and had been debating 
touching the manner of their deportment towards me, the reſult of which 
they informed me was, That each of them ſhould ſucceſſively take the 
chair for one month; that they would defire me to give them my affiſtance 
when the affairs of the army would permit; that I ſhould fit with them 
when they ſat as commiſſioners, in the next place to the chair-man, and 
that in all other places I ſhould have the precedency. I returned them my 
thanks for the honour they did me, and earneſtly deſired to be excuſed 
in the laſt particular, having always declared it to be my opinion, that the 
military ought to ſubmit to the civil power. But they told me, that ſince 
it had been ſo reſolved, they would not permit me to any more 
about it. Then I delivered to them a warrant from the council of ftate, 
authorizing Mr. Blackwel and Mr. Standiſh the deputy treaſurers for 
Ireland, to charge by bill of exchange or otherwiſe the treaſurers of war 
in England with thirty thouſand pounds fot the fervice of Ireland. Which 
having done, I went into another room, where the officers of the army 
were appointed to be, and gave them an-acconnt'of the return of the 
liament to the exerciſe of their authority, by whoſe wiſdom and juſtice ſo 
many things had been formerly done for the ad and glory of the 
Engliſh nation; and by whoſe care and good oeconomy they themſelves 
had been provided for, in ſuch a manner as had never been iſed in later 
times, nor indeed could reaſonably be expected from any other perſons than 
from thoſe, who as they are called the fathers of the country, ſo they have 
the tenderneſs and affection of parents for all thoſe who take care to de- 
ſerve their kindneſs and protection. I aſſured them of their good intenti- 
ons for the publick happineſs, and to them in particular: and that as 
they were paſſing an act to ſecure to the ſoldiers the poſſeſſion of thoſe 
lands that had been aſſigned to them ſor their arrears, ſo they would 
take care to cauſe their armies to be conſtantly paid for the future: that 
the parliament themſelves had appointed ſuch officers to be placed over 
them, as had given demonſtration of their affections to the publick in the 
late times of defection. I alſo informed them that the parliament had 
done me the honour to appoint me to be commander in chief of their 
forces in Ireland, as they might more fully underſtand by the commiſſion 
itſelf, which I then ordered to be read in their -preſence: and that done, 
I proceeded to tell them, that being ſenſible of my own imperfections, 
and the great weight and importance of my preſent employment, I had 
neither directly nor indirectiy endeavoured to obtain it; but conſidering 
that my ſuperiours by virtue of their authority, at the deſire of divers 
officers commiſſionated by this army, had called me to the exerciſe of it, 
I was reſolved to endeavour faithfulſy to di tho duty of my ſtation, 
and to adventure the utmoſt hazards for the publick good, wherein I 
doubted not of their cheerful and ready aſſiſtance. The officers ſeeming 
well ſatisfied with what I had ſaid, I diſmiſſed them for that time. : | 
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Soon after my coming to Dublin we received advice by a meſſage from 
England, of an inſurrection againſt the parliament under Sir George 
Booth, and that Cheſter was ſeized for the king. Upon which I cauſed 
the officers to meet, and taking into our conſideration how we might beſt 
preſerve the 12 of Ireland, and prevent the like miſchiefs there, we 
immediately diſpatched as many officers as could be ſpared to their re- 
ſpective — 4 And becauſe we were under the greateſt apprehenſions 
for the northern parts, where the Scots and other diſaffected perſons 
were in great numbers, we ſent major Dean, an active and good officer, 

to command ſome troops of horſe that were in thoſe parts. We reſolved 
alſo to ſend for the lord Broghil, with major Warden and major Pourden, 
two of his officers, and to require them to give ſatisfaction touch- 
ing their acquieſcence under the preſent government. And that I 
might contribute what I could towards . — that fire that had 
broken out in England, having received information in my late journey 
through part of Wales, that the ſmall gariſons of Denbigh, Beaumaris, 
Carnarvan, and Holyhead, were under-manned, I ſent over one hundred 
foot to be diſtributed amongſt them. Which ſmall ſupply came ſo ſeaſon- 
ably, that it not only prevented the enemy from riſing in thoſe parts, but 
enabled the governours of thoſe forts to ſend out parties to bring in pro- 
viſions for the gariſons, of which they ſtood in great need. Colonel 
Edmund Temple, being at Cheſter when the inſurrection began in thoſe 
rts, was ſeized by the rebels, and carried before Sir George Booth, who 
— that he was going to imbark for Ireland, permitted him to pro- 
ceed in his voyage. At his arrival, he gave us an account, that colonel 
Croxton who was governour of Cheſter, finding it in vain to endeavour 
to keep the town, had made uſe of the time he had to provide all things 
neceſſary to maintain the caſtle till relief could be ſent. He acquainted 
us alſo, that three or four hundred of the enemy's horſe had marched into 
the town of Cheſter ; that Sir George Booth was the commander in 
chief, and that the principal perſons that had engaged with them were, 
the carl of Darby, the lord Herbert of Cherbury, Mr, Lee of Lime- 
houſe, and captain Morgan. He added, that being aſked by Sir George 
Booth, if he had not heard of any riſing in other parts, and having in- 
formed him, that he had found all quiet on the road from London, Sir 
George ſeemed much ſurprized and diſcouraged, ſaying, that other pro- 
miſes had been made to him. n | 

By the next account we received from England, we had notice that a 
party of horſe had appeared in Derbyſhire, tho' by the vigilance and cou- 
rage of our friends in that county, they were ſpeedil aid; rſed or taken. 
We were likewiſe informed, that the earl of 8 ord had been at the 
head of a party, according to a promiſe he had made to Sir George Booth; 
but finding them not conſiderable, he had either ſurrendered himſelf, or 
been ſeized without any oppoſition. In Staffordſhire, from whence the 
enemy expected great aſſiſtance, their deſigns were prevented by the dili- 
gence of colonel Crompton, and captain Bathurſt, who had ſecured the 
principal perſons that were ſuſpected in that county. Colonel Maſſey was 
ſeized at a gentleman's houſe in Glouceſterſhire, with ſome ammunition z 
and by that means their deſigns in the weſt were diſappointed. - And tho' 
there appeared about threeſcore horſe with one Baſſet near Bath, and 
about the ſame number near Malmſbury; yet wanting the colonel to head 
them, and being informed of the march of the county-troop.againſt them, 
they diſperſed themſelves. Some of theſe, with others from the * | 
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of Hampſhire, went and joined the body that was commanded by Sir George 
Booth. Sir Thomas Middleton, who had made me a viſit when I wasgoing 
to Ireland, and had aſſured me of his reſolution to continue ſtedfaſt in the 
intereſt of the commonwealth, did, either through dotage, being almoſt 
fourſcore years of age, or through the Are of others, or the natural 
depravity of his own heart, appear at the head of the cavalier — at Wrex- 
ham, and there waving his ſword about his head, cauſed Charles Stuart to 
be proclaimed king in the market- place. Which encouraged the enemy {© 
much, that they immediately ſent out a party to poſſeſs themſelves of 
Shrewsbury; but tho the male- contents were very numerous in that 
town, and ready to join with them, yet captain Waring with the militia 
troop, in conjunction with many well-affe&ed perſons that went to him 
from Wrexham, and ſome others which he got together on a ſudden, pre- 
vented their deſign, and ſecured that place for the parliament. This was 
a great diſappointment to the enemy, not only becauſe it kept their 
friends in thoſe parts from riſing, but in a great meaſure obſtructed their 
correſpondence with the weſtern counties. However, it being reported, 
that Coventry had declared for them, they received freſh incouragement, 
and hoped that it might prove an occaſton to divert the London forces 
from advancing to them, and were not without expectations of a 
party to appear for them in or about London. Neither were their hopes 
in this icular without foundation: for the presbyterian party did fo 
greatly favour this abominable deſign, wherein the whole popiſh party 
was likewiſe engaged, that many of them, tho' they could not be drawn 
to join in the dangerous part of acting againſt the parliament, yet openly 
denied their aſſiſtance to ſuppreſs the enemy. Of this ſort was colonel 
Fotherby who commanded the forces in the county of Warwick, and had 
faithfully ſerved the parliament to this time, yet now refuſed to. a& for 
them. So that old colonel Purefoy, who had one foot in the grave, was 
obliged to undertake that employment in thoſe parts, wherein he uſed ſuch 
diligence, and ſucceeded fo well, that he kept the city of Coventry and 
the adjacent country in the obedience of the parliament. And tho' the 
contagion had infected many within the city habe yet the vigilance 
and diligence of the parliament prevented it from manifeſting ſelf in an 
open revolt, by a timely ſeizing or frighting away, ſuch as were moſt 
dangerous to the publick peace. The meſſenger that had been ſent to 
Ireland from the council of ſtate, brought orders to me for one thouſand 
foot and five hundred horſe, to be ſent to their affiſtance in England. And 
tho, conſidering the poſture of our affairs, the ſuſpicion we had of the 
Scots, the number of the Iriſh, and that ſpirit of revenge they were 
ſſeſſed with, together with the condition of our own forces, 4 had 
debauching for ſome years from the intereſt of the commonwealth, 
we ſeemed rather to ſtand in need of relief from England, than to be in a 
capacity of ſending any thither, yet having received ſuch orders from our 
ſuperiors, we thought it our duty to obey them. And therefore, by the 
vice of the field-officers, it was reſolved to draw to thoſe forces 
that lay moſt convenient for tranſportation ; and that the publick ſervice 
might not ſuffer by any delay that could be avoided, the commiſſioners of 
E cauſed an embargo to be laid upon all the veſſels then in the har- 
. Lieutenant-general Fleetwood having, in a letter to me, deſired 
that colonel Zanchey might command the forces to be ſent from Ireland, 
I readily conſented to it, having no ſuſpicion of any deſign concealed 
under that requeſt ; and being informed by colonel Axtel, * 
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had ſome important affairs in England, which he had left unſettled, I ap- 
inted him to command the foot. Lieutenant-colonel Walker, major 
wlins, major Bolton, and major Godfrey, were the reſt of the field- 
officers. I ordered that the party to be tranſported to England ſh6uld be 
drawn to Dublin; and as ſoon as a conſiderable number of them were 
arrived there, orders were diſpatched for their tranſportation, on aſſurance 
that the ſpeedy landing of our forces from Ireland would tend to the diſ- 
couragement of our enemies, and encouragement of our friends. 
Having drawn the firſt party, which was to be imbarked, to the water- 
fide, conſiſting of about four hundred, we cauſed two months pay to be 
advanced to them, one to enable them to pay their debts in Ireland, the 
other was put into the hands of lieutenant-colonel Walker, who com- 
manded them, to be delivered to them as ſoon as they ſhould arrive in 
England. The officers and ſoldiers undertook the ſervice with all ima- 
ginable cheerfulneſs ; and one of the veſſels that was appointed to carry 
captain Jacomb and his company, not being able to approach ſo near the 
ſhore as to make it convenient for the ſoldiers to imbark, the captain put 
himſelf into the water, which his men ſeeing, they ſoon followed his ex- 
ample, and all together, with the ſea almoſt up to the ſhoulders, marched 
through to the ſhip. They had a very favourable paſſage, and landed 
ſeaſonably in England ; for it happened that the third day after their arri- 
yal, lieutenant-colonel Walker took up his quarters at a town in Carnar- 
vanſhire, where many diſaffected gentlemen and others of thoſe parts had 
appointed to rendezvous the next day : but fearing he might ruin the 
country, if they appeared in arms, they quitted their deſign, and kept 
themſelves at home, | 
Tux parliament, tho' they had reſolved to ſend ſome forces againſt Sir 
George Booth, yet they were doubtful to whom they ſhould commit that 
province. And whilſt that matter was under their conſideration, ſome 
ons of the king's party addreſſed themſelves to the wife of colonel 
| ing to perſwade her to ſolicit her huſband to be the 
inſtrument of the king's return, with large offers of whatſoever terms he 
would demand. She acquainted the colonel with their ** but 
he having reſolved to play another part, diſcovered the whole intrigue to 
Sir Henry Vane, who having communicated it to Sir Arthur Haſlerig, 
and knowing there had been ſome late differences between the colonel 
and Sir Arthur, he 1 them to renew their former friendſhip, 
with promiſes on eac to unite their endeavours in the ſervice of the 
parliament. By this means chiefly it was, that colonel Lambert was ſoon 
after appointed to command thoſe forces that were deſigned to ſuppreſs the 
inſurrection in Cheſhire. In this conjuncture, the parliament ſent an 
order to colonel Monk, who then commanded their forces in Scotland, to 
ſend them two regiments of foot and two of horſe ; but he excuſed him- 
ſelf, under colour of the enemy's ſtrength and inclination to revolt, tho' 
there were not wanting ſome who then thought that his engagements 
with the common enemy were the true reaſons of that refuſal. And it is 
certain, that a gentleman from the king had been with him ; and tho' 
what paſſed between them was not made publick, yet ſince he did not 
ſeize him, as it was his duty, but | YR him to return ſafely from 
whence he came, he may juſtly be ſuſpected, even then, to have betrayed 
thoſe whom he to ſerve. The ſecond I ſent for England 


was commanded by colonel Axtel ; and the third by colonel Zanchey, to 
whom I gave alſo a commiſſion to command the whole brigade of wr 
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and foot, requiring him to take all advantages againſt the enemy, to relieve 
our friends, and to obey all ſuch orders as he ſhould from time to time re- 
ceive from the parliament, the council of ſtate, colonel Lambert, or me. 
Thus the whole number of the forces demanded by the parliament was 
ſhipped off within ten days after I had received their order, tho' fome of 
them were quartered at a great diſtance from Dublin ; and both horſe and 
foot landed very ſeaſonably in England, tho' not without a fad loſs. For 
the ſhip wherein major Bolton and major Rawlins, with above thi 
private ſoldiers, had embarked, ſprung a leak in her paſſage, and fu 
down. The Iriſh brigade being joined and arrived at Cheſter, they ſent 
to colonel Croxton, to let him know, that if he ſhould be driven to ex- 
tremity before any relief ſhould come to him from London, they had re- 
ſolved to attempt it themſelves. _ | gl 
Ox the 6th of Auguſt, 1659. colonel Lambert, at the head of three 
regiments of horſe, one of dragoons, and three regiments of foot, 
marched from London againſt Sir George Booth and his party, who were 
about four thouſand in number. The enemy had poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the town of Warrington, and had placed a party of about three hundred 
to defend it, having lodged their main body on the other fide of the 
river, and poſted a good number of men to keep the bridge againft ours, 
At this place the forces on each fide met, and the enemy began the 
action, by ſending out a party to ſkirmiſh with an advanced party of co- 
lonel Lambert. But being repulfed, and retreating beyond the bridge, 
their body of horſe confiſting of about ſeventeen or eighteen hundred, 
one half whereof they reported to be gentlemen, began to run before our 
horſe could come up to charge them, , ur their foot to be cut in pieces, 
except only about thirty or forty of their horfe commanded by captain 
Morgan, who endeavouring to fecure their retreat, was killed in the 
action. Many of their foot eſcaped by leaping over the hedges, and hid- 
ing themſelves. But their ſureſt protection was their having engaged 
ainſt thoſe that were more ready to fave than deſtroy them. So that 
tho' the whole force of the enemy was intirely de „yet there were 
not above forty of them killed. About fix or ſeven hundred of their 
horſe in ſcattered and broken parties fled to Cheſter ; but not thinking 
themſelves ſafe there, they went into North-Wales, and the town was 
delivered up to colonel Lambert. Sir George Booth, after his defeat, put 
himſelf. into a woman's habit, and with two fervants hoped to eſcape to 
London, riding behind one of them. The fingle horſeman going before, 
went to an inn on the road, and, as he had been ordered, beſpoke a ſupper 
for his miſtreſs, who he ſaid was coming after. The pretended miſtreſs 
being arrived, either by alighting from the horſe, or fome other action, 
raiſed a ſuſpicion in the maſter of the houſe, that there was fome myſtery 
under that dreſs. . And thereupon reſolving to make a full enquiry into 
the matter, he got together ſome of his neighbours to aſſiſt him, and with 
them entered the room where the pretended lady was. But Sir George 
Booth ſuſpecting their intentions, and being unwilling to put them to the 
trouble of a farther ſearch, diſcovered himfelf. Whereupon they took 
him into their cuſtody, and ſent him up to London, where the parlia- 
ment committed him priſoner to the Tower. From the ſad conſideration 
of theſe and other unſucceſsful attempts, the cavalier party, and thoſe 
that ſided with them, began to deſpair, and to give their cauſe for loſt, 
unleſs by diviſions amongſt ourſelves we ſhould render our victories uſeleſs 
to us: which fell er OO they expected. For the officers of the 


army, 
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army, whom nothing could fatisfy leſs than an abſolute tyranny over the 
nation, notwithſtanding the ſolemn engagement they had taken before the 

liament, at the time when they received their commiſſions. from the 
hs of the ſpeaker, and all their expreſſions of ſorrow for their former 
apoſtacy ſo often repeated in their laſt declarations ; theſe wretched men, 


I fay, contrary to their faith, and the duties of common honeſty, reſolved 


to deſtroy the parliament, and in imitation of their late maſter Oliver, to 
facrifice the common cauſe to their inſatiable ambition. In order to this, 
lieutenant- general Fleetwood moved the houſe, at the time when they 
had received the account of Sir George Booth's defeat, that they would 
appoint colonel Lambert to be major-general of their army ; and this was 
done, upon certain aſſurance, that Sir Arthur Haſlerig and other members 
would endeavour to obſtruct it; whereby they doubted not the colonel 
would be ſo far diſobliged, as to be ready to join with them in their de- 
teſtable deſign. And it ſucceeded according to their expectations: for Sir 
Arthur Haſlerig, well knowing that in a free commonwealth no man 
ought to be truſted with too great power, and eſpecially ſuch as had made 
very ill uſe of it before, prevailed with the parliament to declare, that they 
would not create any more general officers than thoſe that were ſo already 
which method they took, that they might not ſeem to put a negative 
upon him in particular. The lieutenant-general having attained his end 


in the firſt motion, was encouraged to move again, that ſeeing the houſe 


had not thought fit to do as he had propoſed, they would be pleaſed to pre- 
ſent the ſum of five hundred or a choutand pounds to colonel Lambert, as 
a mark of their favour, to be conferred on him in conſideration of. his 
late ſervice. This propoſition was moſt willingly entertained, Sir Arthur 


Haſlerig concurring with thoſe who were for the greater ſum, which was 


paid to him accordingly. But the parliament's refuſal to gratify him with 
the title before-mentioned, was aggravated to that degree, that he, toge- 
ther with many officers more amongſt whom he had an intereſt, became 
moſt implacable enemies to the parliament. In the mean time, a com- 


mittee was ſent to examine Sir George Booth in the Tower, touching the 
deſign wherein he had been engaged, and the perſons that had promiſed - 


to join with him. He confeſſed to have received a commiſſion from the 
king, and that many of the nobility and gentry had promiſed to appear 
wi 


him, whereof he diſcovered ſome, and deſired more time to re- 


collect himſelf concerning others. 


DuRiNG theſe tranſactions, I had endeavoured as well as I could, to 


diſpatch thoſe affairs in Ireland which were intruſted to my care. I had 
delivered out new commiſſions to the officers there, and had diſpoſed of 
ſeveral commands, that were either vacant by the refuſal of ſome to take 
the engagement enjoined by the parliament, or in the hands of perſons 
diſaffected to the government. I had furniſhed the gariſons with proviſions 
and ammunition for three months, and ſettled a militia in each county as 
conſiderable as the army itſelf, conſiſting for the moſt part of men that 
had experience, and had readily engaged to be true and faithful to the 
commonwealth. This work was attended with many difficulties ; for. I 
found divers of the officers guilty of habitual immoralities, many of them 
accuſtomed to detain the pay of the private ſoldiers, and moſt of them 
debauched in their neue by the late uſurpation of the Cromwels. I 
endeavoured to clear the army of ſuch as were moſt guilty, and thereby 
hoped to reform the reſt. I alſo appointed fit perſons to inquire into the 
principles and practices of the private ſoldiers, as well horſe as foot; and 
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full information, diſmiſſed ſuch as appeared incorrigible, and placed 
5 in the room of them, of hom we had better hopes, together with 
as many of thoſe as we could find, who had been cafhiered on account of 
| their affection to the parliament. 8 
Urod the news of our ſucceſs againſt Sir George Booth, colonel 
Lockart our ambhaſſador at the Pyrencan treaty, began to be courted by 
the Spaniard, as he had been before by the French ; and our plenipoten- 
tiaries met with good ſucceſs in their mediation for an agreement between 
the two northern crowns ; and the Dutch not daring to attempt what 
they had deſigned for the king of Denmark, the two kings were in a fair 
way to a peace, tho the king of Sweden had expreſſed his diſcontent, 
that the two commonwealths ſhould form conditions to be impoſed upon 
crowned heads. But being told by colonel Algernon Sidney, that the 
friendſhip of England was not to be obtained on any other terms, he 
ſeemed to acquieſce. But to return from my digreſſion. | 
In the month of September, 1659. a petition came to my hands, that 
had been addreſſed to the parliament, from the officers of the brigade 
which was commanded by colonel Lambert, and figned from Darby; 
wherein they aſperſed the parliament for not endeavouring to ſuppreſs the 
late rebellion with ſuch vigour as the ought, for not 2 who 
had been engaged in it, and for not rewarding the officers who had de- 
feated the enemy. They preſſed for a ſettlement of the government after 
their own mode, in a repreſentative of the people, and a ſelect ſenate. 
And for the better diſcovery of their arbitrary deſigns, they demanded 
that licutenant-general Fleetwood might be made commander in chief of 
the army, without any limitation of time ; colonel Lambert appointed 
major- general, colonel Deſborough lieutenant-general of the horſe, and 
colonel Monk major- general of the foot. To which they added, that no 
officer of the army ſhould be diſmiſſed from his command, unleſs by a 
caurt- martial. Copies of this petition were ſent by colonel Zanchey into 
Ireland, accompanied with letters to deſire that it might be communicated 
to the officers there, and their concurrence procured. Being ſenſible of 
the ill effects that might ariſe from this wr all nga if it ſhould ſucceed 
— to their hopes, amongſt the officers in Ireland, I ſummoned as 
many of them as were quartered near Dublin, to meet there ; and being 
met, I endeavoured to convince them of the deformity and hazard of this 
deſign of the army, defiring them to remember how ſucceſsful they had 
been whilſt they contained themſelves within their proper ſtation, and how 
all their attempts had miſcarried when they — 2 with thoſe things 
that did not belong to them; and that they would not forget how well the 
army had been paid as long as the 2 had the management of 
affairs, and how much they had been in arrears ſince that time. I 
ſhewed them that the parliament could not fail of coming to a ſpeedy de- 
termination touching the ſettlement of a juſt and equal government, ſince 
they had declared that a period ſhould be put to their ſitting in the month 
of May next following : that the nation would never endure to be go- 
verned by the ſword : that it was a meer calumny to ſay, that the parlia- 
ment had not contributed their endeavours towards the ſuppreſſion of the 
late tumults ; for nothing could have been attempted againſt the enemies 
but by their orders: that it was manifeſt they had gratified thoſe that had 
been inſtrumental in that ſervice, having freely given the ſum of a thou- 
fand pounds to colonel Lambert, and two hundred pounds to lieutenant- 
colonel Duckenfield; and that no private ſoldier, gas gchar 
cern 
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cerned in that action, might remain unrewarded, they had goon the pur 
ſonal eſtate of Sir Thomas Middleton, amounting to about three thouſand 
pounds, to be diſtributed amongſt them. I endeavoured to perſwade 
them, that the commiſſion 3 to lieutenant-general Fleetwood was 
as full and ample as could juſtly be defired, he being thereby appointed to 
continue in his command till the parliament ſheuld find cauſe to the con- 
trary : that if they had refuſed to make more general officers, it was be- 
cauſe they knew it. to be unneceffary and dangerous ; and that colonel 
Lambert, without the title of major-general, had done as good ſervice 
as if he had been graced with that addition. Then the council of officers 
entered upon the debate of the heads of the petition from point to point, 
and after mature deliberation unanimouſly declared their diſlike of it, and 
their reſolutions to acknowledge the ſupreme authority of the nation to be 
in the parliament, and to ſtand by them in the proſecution of the com- 
mon cauſe wherein they had been employed. And becauſe « petition to 
that effect could not be immediately drawn, I ſent away the ſaid reſolutions 
that very day to Sir Arthur Haſlerig, with a promiſe of a farther decla- 
ration as ſoon as poſſible, refolving not to neglect this opportunity, out of 
a belief that our proceedings. might be of uſe, as well to encourage our 
friends, as to diſcourage our enemies in England. It may be reed, 
that in this conjuncture colonel Monk ſent alſo letters to the parliament, 
declaring his reſolution not to join in the dangerous counſels of the army; 
but to keep the officers that were under his command within the rules of 
modeſty and obedience, : 
Tun army, not unmindful of their grand defign, perſwaded ſome of 
their friends in the parliament, to move for an order to continue alderman 
Ireton, then mayor, and one of their confidents, in that office for the 
next ſucceeding year. And the parliament ſeemed at the firſt inclined to 
grant their requeſt, having ived great diſcontents amongſt the citizens 
of London at the time of the late inſurrections: but the ſpirit of ſedition 
being much allayed ſince the ſuppreſſion of the rebels, the city petitioned 
the parliament to permit them the enjoyment of their privilege to elect 
their mayor, promiſing to employ that favour, and all that they had, for 
their ſervice. Whereupon they were permitted to proceed in that affair 
according to cuſtom ; and Sir Thomas Allen, a man of a moderate ſpirit 
being choſen, they invited the parliament and chief officers of the army 
to a ſplendid entertainment at dinner. | 
By this time I had almoſt compleated a lift for new-modelling the 
army in Ireland, in order to be preſented to the committee of nomina- 
tions; and thinking it neceſſary, before my departure for England, to re- 
move ſuch perfons as gave greateſt cauſe of ſuſpicion, I filled their 
places with thoſe, in whom I might beſt confide, and who had given 
evident proof of their affection to the publick. There remained another 
buſineſs of the greateſt importance, and wherein I found it difficult to come 
to a reſolution, and that was to appoint a * to command the forces in 
Ireland in my abſence. My inclinations led me to lodge that power with 
the — of the parliament : but lleutenant- general Fleetwood 
preſſed me fo earneſtly againſt it, that F was prevailed with to lay aſide 
that thought. Tis probable that the lieutenant-general was * to 
have it diſcovered, that ſuch an office might be managed by more than 
ane, leſt it ſhould tend to the diminution of his own power, he being 
commander in chief of the forces in England and Scotland. But the par- 
liament having made no diſtinction amongſt the colonels by ay, = 
5 titles, 
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titles, I was much embaraſſed how to proceed. Colonel Zanchey was the 
eldeſt colonel, and moſt earneſtly defired the imployment ; but when I 
conſidered his carriage in the contriving, abetting and promoting that baſe 
petition, lately ſent from Darby by the officers of the army to the parlia- 
ment, as I mentioned before, I could not think him to be a man proper 
for ſo great a truſt. Sir Hardreſs Waller had been major-general of the 
foot, one of the late king's judges, and of good ability and experience in 
war: but he having complied with every party that had been uppermoſt 
and eſpecially having not yet received the parliament's confirmation for the 
regiment he commanded, - I durſt by no means intruſt him with the com- 
mand of the intire forces. After much deliberation, I reſolved, as the 
beſt expedient I could find, to nominate colonel John Jones to command 
the forces of Ireland in my abſence ; he being a member of parliament, 
one of the late king's judges, and one of the commiſſioners of parlia- 
ment for the adminiſtration of the civil government in Ireland: by virtue 
of which qualifications, I hoped he might be approved by the pombe 
acceptable to the officers of the army, and ſtedfaſt in the defence of the 
common cauſe. Having taken this reſolution, and being willing to keep 
a good correſpondence with the army in England, I informed lieutenant- 
general Fleetwood with my intentions, deſiring, that if he approved my 
choice, he would procure the parliament to be moved to give their appro- 
bation. But he having, it ſeems, caſt off his reſpect to the parliament, 
returned me in anſwer, that I was ſufficiently authorized in my com- 
miſſion, to conſtitute one to command in chief during my abſence; and that 
J had made, in his opinion, a very good choice. All this while, I had 
not acquainted colonel Jones with my reſolution touching him, nor in- 


| tended to do it till the time of my departure drew near, and till I had pre- 


pared the officers of the army to give him their aſſiſtance in the execu- 
tion of his charge. To this end I diſcourſed with Sir Hardreſs Waller, 
and freely told him the reaſons why I had not appointed him to command in 
chief, aſſuring him, that I had committed that imployment to one of the 
commiſſioners of the parliament, in a great meaſure out of reſpect to him, 
that I mightnot be obliged to lodgeit with colonel Zanchey, who tho' he was 
a younger officer, yet being the firſt that was commiſſionated by the par- 
liament, expected it of courſe. Sir Hardreſs ſeemed well fatisfied with 
what I had ſaid, and promiſed his hearty aſſiſtance to colonel Jones. 
There was no neceſſity to labour ſo much, to give ſatisfaction to Sir 
Charles Coote in this particular : for he ſeemed to aim at nothing more 
than to keep his 8228 in Connaught, of which province he was 
preſident by act of parliament, and to have his regiment of foot and troo 
of horſe continued to him. I aſſured him of my endeavours, that 
thoſe things might be confirmed to him by the parliament, in hopes that 
he would imploy them in the defence and preſervation of that authority, 
under which he had done ſo many ſervices, and from whom he had re- 
ceived ſo many marks of favour. This he promiſed to do, and added, 
that he was fully convinced that his intereſt was wholly involved in the 
preſervation of the parliament, all that he enjoyed being derived from their 


authority; and that as he had oppoſed the late king in his arbitrary deſigns, 


ſo he would continue to act in conformity to thoſe actions, well knowin 
that if the ſon ſhould happen to prevail, the Engliſh intereſt would be lo 
in Ireland, and the Iriſh reſtored to the poſſeſſion of their lands, according 
to an agreement paſſed between them. So having given me theſe aſſu- 
rances, he took his leave, in order to return to his government. BE 
1 ä HE 
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Tux petition before- mentioned that had been agreed on by the officers 
of the army at Darby, coming to the knowledge of the parliament, 
with the endeavours that were uſed to procure ſubſcriptions to it; ſome, 
who knew it to be a contrivance of colonel Lambert, moved that he 
might be ſent to the Tower: and it had been well, either that the mo- 
tion had better ſucceeded, or that it had never been made. But it 
ended only in ng a vote to diſapprove the petition and the proceedings 
thereupon, and to require lieutenant-general Fleetwood to ſend letters to 
all parts to obſtruct any farther progreſs therein. One of the ſaid letters 
was ſent to Ireland, which, in effect, was anſwered before it came, we 
having drawn up a petition in conſequence of our vote, which I mentioned 
before; wherein, after we had aſſerted our cauſe, deſired a juſt and equal 
magiſtracy, and the reformation of ſuch things as ſhould be found amits 
in church and ſtate, we aſſured the parliament of our readineis to lay 
down our lives in their ſervice, and in the, proſecution of thoſe great ends. 
This affair being diſpatched, colonel Lawrence, who, I am perſwaded, 
was acceſſary to the deſign carried on at Wallingtord-houſe, ſuſpecting 
that whilſt I ſtaid in Ireland, the army there could not be wrought upon 
by that faction, adviſed me to haſten my departure, telling me, that Ire- 
land being now ſettled, I might do more good in England, where my 
aſſiſtance might be wanted. I ſuſpected not the ſincerity of his counſel, 
and having divers reaſons to move me to it, I prepared myſelf for in 
journey, and, with much difficulty, prevailed with ſerjeant Steel, who 
had ſupplied the place of chancellour during the uſurpation, to remain in 
Ireland, tho' he earneſtly deſired to go over with me about ſome affairs 
relating to his office : but I thought it might prove too great a diſcourage- 
ment to our friends, if we ſhould both leave them together, and there- 
fore promiſed him to endeavour, that nothing might paſs the parliament 
relating tothe courts of juſtice in Ireland, till he ſhould be heard concerning it. 
Theſe things done, I acquainted colonel Jones with my reſolution, who after 
ſome expreſſions of modeſty and gratitude accepted the imployment, and 
promiſed to apply himſelf, with all poſſible fidelity and diligence, to the diſ- 
charge of it. Upon which promiſe and acceptance, I went to the com- 
miſſioners, and deſired their approbation. But colonel Thomlinſon, who 
was one of them, either from a belief that I had not power to conſtitute 
a deputy, or reſenting that he was not the perſon, or at leaſt joined in the 
commiſſion with colonel Jones, moved the reſt of the commiſſioners not 
to intermeddle in that affair, tho without effect. For it was carried againſt 
his opinion at the board, and colonel Jones approved, in virtue of a clauſe 
in my commiſſion, authorizing me to depute whom I thought fit for 
Taxing and conducting the army. In conſequence of this, they paſſed 
an order to confirm my choice, and to require all colonels, lieutenant- 
colonels, and other inferior officers, &c. to yield obedience to him, in 
the execution of the commiſſion which he had received from me. Then 
I called a council of officers, and informed them that the commiſſioners of 
parliament and myſelf had impowered colonel John Jones, of whoſe fidelity 
to the publick, and peculiar affection to them, had large experience, 
to command the army during the time that their ſervice might detain me 
in England; deſiring them to afford him the beſt of their aſſiſtance in the 
execution of that truſt, which they unanimouſly promiſed to do. Before 
my departure, the mayor and aldermen of Dublin having formed the 
militia of that place, whereof both officers and ſoldiers had taken the en- 
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Sagement, they were deſirous to give ſome publick expreſſion of their af- 
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fection to the commonwealth ; and to that end, on the day 1 deſigned to 
imbark, they drew their forces into the field, conſiſting of about twelve 
hundred foot, and one hundred and twenty horſe, that T might view 
them, and report to the parliament their readineſs to ſerve the-publick. 
Accordingly, the commiſſioners in their coaches, and I, with the officers 
of the army, on horſeback, took a view of them, as they were drawn 
up on the College-green, being all very well equipped, and, drawn up in 
order, and indeed ſo exact in the performance of their exerciſe, 
that one would have — them to have been long in the ſervice, 
Here they repeated their reſolutions to ſerve the cauſe of God and their 
country, with the utmoſt of their endeavours, and promiſed to live and 
die with us in the aſſertion of our juſt rights and liberties. When 
had finiſhed their exerciſe, I took leave of each officer at the head of 
his reſpective company, and went that evening to my houſe at Monck- 
town, in order to imbark for England. The commiſſioners of the 
liament did me the honour to accompany me about half a mile out of 
town, and the officers of the army would have attended me to my houſe. 
But becauſe it was late, I would not permit Sir Hardreſs Waller and the 
reſt of the officers to go further than half way. 'The next day, after 1 
had ſigned ſuch commiſſions and orders as I thought neceflary, and was 
ready to go on board, colonel Jones, Sir Hardreſs Waller, with moſt of the 
officers about Dublin, and my good friend chief juſtice Cook, came-down 
to me, and accompanied me to the ſea-fide, where we took leave of each 
other, with mutual recommendations to the direction and protection of 
almighty God. The next day I arrived in the road without the bay of 
Beaumaris, and there meeting with ſome veſſels coming from Cheſter, 1 
inquired of them if the Iriſh brigade were yet put to ſea for Ireland, having 
been aſſured that the council of ſtate had given orders for their tranſpor- 
tation. They informed me, that the faid brigade had lain long at the 
water- ſide, in order to imbark, and had prepared many veſſels to that end; 
but- that all the ſhips were now diſcharged, upon orders received from 
colonel Zanchey for thoſe forces to march for London. This information 
gave me occaſion to ſuſpect what was ſoon after confirmed to me: for at 
my arrival in the bay, which was in the evening, the governour of Beau- 
maris and another officer came to me on board, and informed me that 
the army had offered violence a ſecond time to the parliament, and re- 
ſumed the power into their hands. This aſtoniſhing news put me into a 
doubt, whether I ſhould return to my command in Ireland, or continue 
my journey to London. On the one hand, I confidered that thoſe who 
were under my particular care and conduct being in Ireland, my preſence 
might be nece amongſt them, to excite them to the performance of 
their duty. On the other fide, when I called to mind that I had done as 


much as I could to ſecure their ſervice to the parliament, that I had 


brought a declaration from them to that purpoſe, and left the chief com- 
mand in the hands of a perſon, that had gteat reaſons to move him to be 
faithful in his charge, I was inclined to go forward in my journey. And 
when I conſidered the muſchiefs likely to follow, a breach between 
the parliament and army, which I concluded would inevitably prove the 
ruin of both; and that it was not impoſſible that I might contribute ſome- 
thing towards a reconciliation : in concluſion, knowing that in my way 
I ſhould have an opportunity of conferring with the Irifh brigade, I re- 
ſolved to continue my journey; and the next morning, as ] paſſed the 
ferry at Conway, I perceived a perſon riding poſt towards us, who com- 
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ppeared to be one colonel Baro, diſpatehed from the council 


nearer, a 
of officers at London, with a meſſage to me and the reſt of the officers 
in Ireland, to give us an account of their proceedings, and what ſatis- 
faction they could concerning them. He delivered to me two letters, one 
from the council of officers directed to me, and to be communicated to 
the army in Ireland: the other from lieutenant-general Fleetwood to my- 
ſelf. In that from the officers, they endeavoured to put the beſt glofs 
they could upon their late action, pleading the force of neceſſity in their 
excuſe, and proteſting to improve every opportunity to promote the pub- 


lick good, with this expreſſion inſerted, That they had been neceſſi- 
1 


tated to obſtruct the fitting of the parliament for the prefent.” That 
from lieutenant=general Fleetwood was much to the fame purpoſe, de- 
firing me to exerciſe my charity to them, and labouring to clear his own 
integrity in the late tranſaction. Colonel Barrow alſo endeavoured to per- 
ſwade me, that the parliament had on many occafions manifeſted ſuch 
ſpirit of impoſition, as was become -mtolerable ; that they had defigned 
to ruin their moſt antient and beſt friends; and that the officers had taken 
the power into their own hands, only to imploy it to the fall ſatisfaction 
of all honeſt men. I told him, that tho' I ſhould be extremely glad to 
ſee it ſo imployed, yet when I conſidered how groſsly the nation had been 
formerly abuſed under the ſame pretences, I had not the leaſt expectation 
of it, being well informed, that all their diſcontents had no other founda- 
tion, than the experience they had, that the parliament would not permit 
the officers of the army to be their ſuperiors, and the ſword to tyrannize 
over the civil power. After I had ſpent about an hour with colonel 
Barrow, in converſation touching this affair, I found no cauſe to alter my 
reſolution concerning my journey, but was rather confirmed in my 
opinion, that my endeavours to adjuſt the differences between the parlia- 
ment and army might prove ſucceſsful ; and therefore, having peruſed 
the letter from the officers at London, which was to be communicated to 
thoſe in Ireland, I delivered it again to colonel Barrow, with another for 
colonel Jones, wherein I deſired him to take all poſſible care, that the 
common enemy might not be able to take advantage from this ſad con- 
juncture, to difturb the publick peace. Then I proceeded in my journey 
towards Cheſter, and being arrived within three miles of that town, I 
found the officers of horſe belonging to the Iriſh brigade, who gave 
themſelves the trouble to wait my coming, and accompanied me to the 
city, where the foot were drawn up, and had lined the ſtreets to the place 
where I was to lodge. The next day being Sunday, I ſtaid there, and 
taking that occafion to ſpeak with the officers of the ſaid brigade, toge- 
ther with colonel Croxton governour of Cheſter, I told them freely my 
thoughts concerning the late precipitate enterprize of the army, and, as 
I was able, endeavoured to convince them of the imprudence and in- 
Juſtice of it; delivering for my opinion, that the late addreſs, contrived 
at Darby, had given birth to this unnatural attempt, as it was itfelf the 
offspring of pride and ambition: that it was apparent the army had not 
put this affront upon the parliament for having omitted the performance 
of their duty in relation to the publick, but meerly on acconnt of them- 
ſelves and their own private intereſt, having expreſſed their reſentmnent in 
the moſt outrageous manner againſt the parliament, for not advancing ſome 
officers of the army to ſuch powers and titles as had formerly proved fatal 
to the government; tho' they might have ſeen by the late ſueceſs 
af colonel Lambert, that victory is not entailed upon „ 
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During this conference there was not one word faid in excuſe of the late 
"horrid act committed by the Wallingford-houſe party, but only by one 
captain Winckworth a creature of colonel Zanchey; all the reſt ſeemin 
to be convinced of the truth of what I had faid, affirming that they had 
been ſurprized, and prevailed upon to ſign it, without having ſufficiently 
weighed the conſequences it might produce. In particular lieutenant- 
colonel Walker, the chief officer then upon the place, aſſured me, that 
it being ſuddenly preſented to him with a letter from colonel Zanchey, 
he had too haſtily ſigned it; but after better conſideration, he had reſolved 
to ſtop the paper at the poſt-houſe, which he had done if it had not been 
diſpatched away ſooner than he expected. 
WariLsT I was at Cheſter there came a meſſenger from the officers of 
the army at London with letters for thoſe in Ireland, which he 2 
to me, as they were directed. Upon the peruſal of them I found my for- 
mer ſuſpicions juſtified, and that the army would be contented with 
nothing leſs than to have the government eſtabliſhed in a court-martial. 
To this end they had agreed that lieutenant-general Fleetwood ſhould be 
commander in chief of all the forces of the commonwealth, colonel Lam- 
bert major-general of thearmy, colonel Deſborough lieutenant-general of the 
horſe, colonel Monk major-general of the foot; and that all officers of 
the army who ſhould by their ſubſcriptions teſtify their ſubmiſſion to this 
agreement, ſhould be confirmed in their commands, from thence never 
to be diſcharged, unleſs by a court- martial: that all officers to be preſented 
to any command that ſhould be vacant by diſmiſſion, death, or otherwiſe, 
ſhould be nominated by lieutenant-general Fleetwood, Sir Henry Vane, 
major-general Lambert, colonel Deſborough, colonel Berry, myſelf, or 
any three of us; and to receive their commiſſions from lieutenant-general 
Fleetwood, who alſo was to grant new ones to thoſe that were already 
poſſeſſed of any military command. We were informed alſo by this 
meſſenger, that the council of officers had agreed upon one and twenty 
perſons, with whom they pretended to intruſt the adminiſtration of all 
civil affairs, under the title of a © committee of ſafety,” reſolving to obey 
them ſo long as they would do what ſhould be preſcribed to them. This 
number, tho' filled up with men of almoſt all parties, yet was ſo craftily 
compoſed, that the balance was ſufficiently ſecured to thoſe of their own 
faction. The names of the committee were as followeth; lieutenant- 
general Fleetwood, major-general Lambert, colonel Deſborough, Sir Henry 
Vane, major Saloway, the lord Warriſton, colonel Titchburn, commiſſi- 
oner Whitlock, colonel Berry, Mr. Walter Strickland, colonel Hewetſon, 
Mr. Cornelius Holland, Sir James Harrington, alderman Ireton, colonel 
Sydenham, Mr. ſerjeant Steel, Mr. Henry Brandriff, colonel Monk, 
Sir Gilbert Pickering, one perſon more, and myſelf. Notwithſtanding 
all this bad news, I reſolved to purſue my journey; and having viewed the 
caſtle of Cheſter, exhorted the officers of the Iriſh brigade to perfiſt in 
their reſolutions of fidelity to the parliament, and written to the officers 
in Ireland to the ſame purpoſe, I departed from thence on Monday about 
noon, the ſtreets being lined with ſoldiers as at my arrival. The horſe 
accompanied me about three miles on my way, and there I found another 
troop waiting to attend me to Whitchurch, where I lay that night. But 
the next morning r them to accompany me about a mile 
from the town, I diſmiſſed them with thanks for their affection, and 
extremely pleaſed to be freed from ſuch ceremonies, admiring how it 
ſhould come to paſs that ſo many men delight in numerous and magnificent 
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trains, which, beſides the trouble it puts others to, muſt neceſſarily render 
thoſe for whole ſervice they are deſigned, leſs uſeful and eaſy to them= 
ſelves. At Coventry I found ſome of the forces that had been in the ſer- 
vice of the king of France, and lately brought to England by order of the 
parliament, upon the inſurrection of Sir George Booth's party. I diſcourſed 
with the officers concerning their duty in this conjuncture, and exhorted 
them to continue ſtedfaſt in their obedience to the parliament, which the 
romiſed to do. The next night I lay at Northampton, and was informed 
y ſome paſſengers who came from London, that colonel Monk had 
declared againſt the late proceedings of the army. Which news was ſo 
welcome that I could not give intire credit to it, till it was confirmed to 
me the next night at Dunſtable, and the day after by my wife, who came 
to meet me at St. Albans. Being arrived at London, I went to lieutenant- 
general Fleetwood, who endeavouring to perſuade me to go into a council 
of officers that was then aſſembled at Wallingford-houſe, to conſider of 
letters brought from colonel Monk, I deſired to be excuſed from intermed- 
ling in their conſultations, being very ill ſatisfied with their proceedings, 
accounting them to be founded upon a ſelfiſh bottom, and therefore not 
likely to produce any good to the publick. He requeſted me to put a 
charitable conſtruction on their actions, making ſolemn proteſtations of 
his own integrity, and adding, That whatſoever opinion I might have 
conceived of them, I ſhould certainly find that Monk's intentions were 
neither ſincere nor honeſt. To which I replied, That tho I knew not 
what deſigns he might have to carry on, yet it ought to be confeſſed that 
his publick declaration had a better appearance than theirs, who demanded 
nothing leſs than a government by the ſword. By him and others whom 
I converſed with, I was fully acquainted with the grounds and cauſes of 
this ſecond violence offered to the parliament, which had been deſigned 
ſoon after their reſtitution, when the grandees of the army perceived they 
would not be governed by them; and had been more ſpeedily put in exe- 
cution, if the late tumults of the cavaliers and preſbyterians had not cauſed 
it to be put off till they were ſuppreſſed. The parliament on their part 
being ſenſible of their danger, were not wholly negligent of the means to 
prevent it; tho I cannot ſay they gave no advantages to the faction of the 
army, by diſguſting the ſectarian party, and falling in with the corrupt 
intereſts of the lawyers and clergy, wherein the army did not fail to outbid 
them when they ſaw their time. But Sir Arthur Haſlerig ſuppoſing that 
a conjunction with theſe men would contribute much to deter the officers 
from any attempt againſt the parliament, cloſed with them, and thereby 
diſſatisfied many of the commonwealth- party. Neither did it a little con- 
tribute to this diſorder, that Sir Arthur, who took upon him to be the 
principal manager of affairs in parliament, was a man of a diſobliging 
carriage, ſower and moroſe of temper, liable to be tranſported with — 
and to whom liberality ſeemed to be a vice. Yet to do him juſtice, I 
muſt acknowledge, that I am under no manner of doubt concerning the 
rectitude and ſincerity of his intentions. For he made it his buſineſs to 
prevent arbitrary power whereſoever he knew it to be affected, and to keep 
the ſword ſubſervient to the civil magiſtrate. To this end he had pro- 
cured many officers to be choſen into the army, with whom he hoped to 
balance that faction that appeared every day more and more amongſt them. 
He had recommended colonel Fitz to the parliament for lieutenant of the 
Tower, and took care on all occaſions to oblige colonel Monk, who 
commanded the forces m Scotland. He preſumed upon the fidelity of the 
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fleet and forces in Ireland, on account of the paſt ſervices of thoſe that 
commanded them, and their former 2 to the uſurpation of Crom- 
wel. He had procured a guard of choſen horſe commanded by major 
Evelyn, to attend the 1 and was aſſured of colonel Morley's 
regiment, with thoſe of colonel Hacker, colonel Okey, and ſome others 
that lay in or near the town. In the mean time the officers at Wallingford. 
houſe had not been idle, and accounting it lawful for them to do whatſo- 
ever they had power to do, they agreed on that petition which I menti- 
oned before to have been ſent from Darby, and privately ſent it down 
thither to be ſigned and diſperſed, and then to be returned to London, ag 
if it had been drawn at Darby, and by no means to be preſented to the 
rliament, unleſs it were firſt approved by lieutenant-general Fleetwood, 
and figned, at his recommendation, by the officers about London. The 
lieutenant- general having received this pernicious paper, being one morning 
at a committee in the ſpeaker's chamber before the houſe was fat, ſhewed 
it to Sir Arthur Haſlerig,  acquainting him how it came to his hands, pre- 
tending his diſlike of it, and a reſolution to put a ſtop to it. Sir Arthur 
faid not much to him concerning it, either ſuſpecting him to be in the plot, 
or thinking that if ſpeedy care were not taken, it would be paſt all remedy: 
and — * procured the ſpeaker immediately to take the chair, and to 
fend for the members from * committee into the houſe. Which being 
done, he obtained an order for ſhutting the door, and bringing the keys to 
the table, alledging that the buſineſs which he had to impart to the parlia- 
ment required that care. Then he communicated to them the petition 
itſelf, which being read, he aggravated the heinouſneſs of the attempt, and 
moved that colonel Lambert, who commanded that part of the army 
amongſt whom it was ſaid to have had its beginning, might be accuſed of 
high treaſon, and committed to the Tower; and that one major Creed 
and colonel Zanchey might alſo be taken into cuſtody. The. major part of 
the houſe, finding their very _ ſtruck at by this combination, — 
very ready to agree with thoſe who were the moſt zealous for the ſup- 
preſſion of it. But the lieutenant general affirming, that, according to the 
beſt of his information, the petition had been begun and carried on by the 
inferiour officers of the brigade, without the knowledge or conſent of 
colonel Lambert: that it was not to have been preſented to the parliament 
without the approbation of himſelf, and the reſt of the officers about 
London; and that he had taken a reſolution to ſuppreſs it; the houſe 
inclined to more gentle methods, and contented themſelves with gry a 
vote, to ex 2 their diſlike of the {gd petition, requiring thoſe of the 
army to forbear any farther proſecution of it, and commanding lieutenant- 
general Fleetwood to iſſue out his letters to that effect to the ſeveral 
quarters of the army, which he did accordingly. But for all this a 
council of officers was ſummoned to meet at Wallingford-houſe; and tho' 
it was pretended to' be only in order to declare their acquieſcence in the 
reſolution of the 1 yet the officers fell into debates of the utmoſt 
rage and madneſs, colonel Lambert, who was preſent, fitting ſtill as a 
_ perſon altogether unconcerned, and not reproving them in the leaſt for 
their exceſſes. The reſult of all was, that a committee of the council 
of officers was directed to pr an addreſs to the parliament, wherein, 
after the ſpecious promiſes of obedience, they deſired that thoſe who ſhould 
hereafter miſinforxm the houſe, as had been done in their caſe, might 
undergo the cenſure of the parliament: that a commander in chief might 
be conſtituted without limitation of time: that no officer might 1. 0 
place 
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placed unleſs by a court-martial : that the act of indemnity might be 
enlarged: that the revenue of Mr, Richard Cromwel might be augtnented; 
and that his debts might be paid; with other particulars, moſt of which 
were as abſurd for the army to aſk, as for the parliament to grant. How- 
ever, the parliament being willing to leave no means unattempted that 
might give ſatisfaction to the army, taking hold of that clauſe in the 
addreſs wherein they had promiſed obedience, gave them thanks for their 
affection expreſſed therein, and promiſed to take the particulars of the 
petition into their ſpeedy and ſerious conſideration, to do therein according 
to juſtice, and as far as they could to their ſatisfaction. In purſuance of 
this promiſe the parliament proceeded to the conſideration of the ſeveral 
arts of the addreſs, and had made a good progreſs in it, when colonel 
key communicated to them a letter ſubſcribed by colonel Lambert, colo- 
nel Deſborough, colonel Berry, colonel Clerk, colonel Barrow, who 
were of a committee nominated by the council of officers, which had been 
ſent to him to encourage ſubſcriptions to the petition lately read in the 
houſe. By which proceeding it was manifeſt; that they intended the peti- 
tion to be the ground on which they deſigned to unite the army againſt 
the civil authority. The parliament finding that the ways of com- 
pliance which they had been taking ſerved only to encourage the army to 
mutiny and rebellion, refolved upon ſharper counſels; And to that end; 
having cauſed the door of the houſe to be locked, and fully informed 
themſelves of the matter of fact, they voted the commiſſions of thoſe who 
had ſubſcribed the ſaid letter to be void. They voted the commiſſion of 
lieutenant-general Fleetwood to be void alſo, and placed by an act the 
power of commander in chief of all the forces in England and Scotland in 
the ſeven following perſons, viz: lieutenant-general Fleetwood, colonel 
Monk, Sir Arthur Haſleri » colonel Walton colonel Morley, colonel 
Overton, and me. Then they cauſed the ſpeaker to demand of lieute- 
nant-general Fleetwood, who was preſent in the houſe, if he would ſub- 
mit to this reſolution of the parliament; to which he anſwered, that he 
would. They alſo declared, that no tax ſhould be laid or levied upon the 
people, unleſs by act of parliament, under the penalty due to thoſe that 
are guilty of high treaſon. This buſineſs, tho carried with as much 
ivacy as it could be, yet came to the notice of the officers without doors, 
who being ſurprized at the reſolution of the parliament, and convinced 
that the ſeaſt delay might prove dangerous, uſed all poflible diligence in 
—_ together their party, and preparing themſelves for their deſigned 
rk. | 
Ix the mean time the parliament ordered the regiments of colonel Mor- 
ley and colonel Moſs to march forthwith to Weſtminſter for their ſecurity; 
and ſent for the reſt of the troops that were about the town to draw down 
to them alſo with all convenient fpeed. In purſuance of which order 
colonel Okey endeavoured to bring down his regiment of horſe, but the 
eateſt part of them deſerted him; For moſt of the old officers whom 
romwel had by his example corrupted with the horrid vices of ambition 
and treachery, found it eaſy to delude the inferior officers and private 
foldiers, who had either utterly forgot their trades, or were unwilling to 
return to an induſtrious life, into a compliance with any deſign, in order to 
get a living. Colonel Lambert was the perſon that made the firſt attempt 
inſt the parliament's guard, endeavouring at the head of a party of horſe 
to break in upon that part where colonel Morley was poſted with his regi- 
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ment. But the colonel advancing, and aſſuring him, that if he perſiſted, 
he would fire upon him, Lambert anſwered, * I will then go the other 
way,” which he did, after he had given order to block up the avenues by 
the Mill-bank with carts and other impediments, to prevent the guards of 
the parliament from ſallying out upon them by that way. The army had 
alſo placed a party of theirs in King-ſtreet, and in the church-yard near 
the Abby, ſome of colonel Morley's regiment having already poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the Old palace-yard. In this poſture they continued all 
night. The next morning that guard of the army which lay in the 
church-yard advanced with one major Grimes at the head of them towards 
thoſe of colonel Morley's regiment, who were in the Palace-yard: of 
which motion the colonel being informed, drew out thoſe that he had 
with him, and haſtned to their relief. Both parties being come within 
piſtol-ſhot, and each of them ready to fire, thoſe of the army began to 
invite colonel Morley's men to go over to them, deſiring them to remem- 
ber that they had hitherto fought together, and that it was unreaſonable 
now to become enemies. In like manner colonel Morley's party endea- 
voured to perſuade thoſe of the army to join with them in the defenc: of the 
parliament, who, they ſaid, had been always ſuccesful in the adminiſtra- 
tion of publick affairs, and to whom the officers of the army had fo 
lately promiſed obedience, when they received their laſt commiſſions: 
who had always taken effectual care for their conſtant pay, and who 
were the only authority that could do ſo for the future. The chief officers 
at length interpoſing, it was agreed, that both parties ſhould for the 

reſent retire to their former ſtations. On the other fide colonel Lambert 
5 advanced near that party which was commanded by colonel Moſs, 
demanded of them if they would ſuffer nine of their old officers, who had 
ſo often ſpent their blood for them and with them, to be diſgraced and 
ruined with their families. The colonel anſwered, that tho' that ſhould 
be the caſe, yet it were much better that nine families ſhould be deſtroyed, 
than the civil authority of the nation trampled under foot, who defigned 
not the ruin of any, but only to remove from their commands nine 
officers, who by their ſeditious carriage had rendered themſelves unworthy 
of that truſt. But colonel Lambert's oratory was more prevalent with the 
perſon that commanded the parliament's guard of horſe, who perceiving 
that divers of his men had left him and revolted by the treacherous 
perſuaſions of one Cathneſs his lieutenant, diſmounted in the head of his 
troop at the command of Lambert. Some of colonel Moſs his regiment 
went off alſo, each party uſing their rhetorick to bring over as many as 
they could. On the other part ſome came over to the parliament's party, 
and particularly three intire companies of colonel Sydenham's regiment. 
But at laſt the army gained their point, and placed guards both by land and 
water, to hinder the members 3 from approaching the houſe, 
tho Sir Peter Wentworth being rowed by a crew of able watermen, broke 
through their guard on the river, and got into the houſe. In the mean 
time the ſpeaker endeavouring to paſs in his coach through the guards of 
the army, was ſtopped near the gate of the Palace-yard by lieutenant- 
colonel Duckenfield; and being 3 whither he was going, the 
ſpeaker anſwered, to perform his duty at the houſe: then turning himſelf 
to the ſoldiers, he told them, that he was their general, and expected 
their obedience. But theſe men having reſolved to deſtroy the civil 
authority, and to ſet up the ſword in the room of it, forced his coachman 

to drive back, and as he paſſed by Wallingford-houſe, would have 
5 compelled 
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| compelled him to drive in at the gate, telling the ſpeaker, that he muſt go 
to lieutenant-general Fleetwood. But the ee commanded the e 
man to drive home: and having told the officers, that if lieutenant-general 
Fleetwood had any buſineſs with him, he might come to his houſe, they 
deſiſted from giving him any farther trouble at that time. | 
DvuRING thoſe diſorders, the council of ſtate ſtill aſſembled at the uſual 
place ; and at one of their meetings, colonel Sydenham, who was one of 
them, made a ſpeech, wherein he endeavoured to juſtify theſe proceedings 
of the army, undertaking to prove that they were neceſſitated to make 
uſe of this laſt remedy by a particular call of the divine providence. But 
the lord preſident Bradſhaw, who was then preſent, tho by long ſickneſs 
very weak and much extenuated, yet animated by his ardent zeal and con- 
ſtant affection to the common cauſe, upon hearing thoſe words, ſtood up 
and interrupted him, declaring his abhorrence of that deteſtable action, 
and telling the council, that being now going to his God, he had not pa- 
tience to fit there to hear his great name ſo openly blaſphemed ; and there- 
upon departed to his lodgings, and withdrew himſelf from publick em- 
— The army having reſolved to finiſh the work, appointed a 
ſelect number of perſons, conſiſting for the moſt part of themſelves and 
their creatures, to have the adminiſtration of civil affairs, calling them, 
as I faid before, A committee of ſafety :” and knowing that it was of 
great importance to ſecure the forces in Ireland and Scotland to their in- 
tereſt, they diſpatched colonel Barrow, formerly mentioned, to Ireland, 
and colonel Cobbet to Scotland, on that deſign. | 
Tux news of this great change being brought to Ireland, was at firſt 
received with great ſadneſs and diſcontent ; but after three or four days, 
when colonel Barrow had given aſſurances of favour and advancement to 
divers officers, he eaſily perſwaded many of them, that the army would 
make uſe of their power to good ends. Yet ſo much diſſatisfaction re- 
mained in the major part of them, that the colonel could not obtain any 
ublick approbation from them of the proceedings of the army in Eng- 
— : only they ſent a letter incloſed in one to me, and directed to the 
council of officers at London, adviſing them to be very circumſpect in 
their actions, leſt they ſhould happen to ſplit, as formerly, upon the rocks 
of pride and ambition. At the ſame time, I received letters from Sir 
Hardreſs Waller, colonel Cooper, and other officers, to inform me, that 
thoſe who had the management of affairs in Ireland, endeavoured on all 
occaſions to impoſe upon them, and therefore earneſtly deſired my pre- 
ſence there. Colonel Cobbet had not ſo good ſucceſs in Scotland: for 
colonel Monk, who had another part to play, having ſecured to himſelf 
the fidelity of moſt of his officers who bad been with him for many 
years, and by the particular favour of Sir Arthur Haſlerig had not been 
altered by the committee of nominations, ſeized colonel Cobbet with ſome 
officers that he ſuſpected might oppoſe his deſigns, and ſent them priſon- 
ers into one of the iſlands. After that, he declared for the parliament, 
and writ three letters, whereof the firſt was directed to the ſpeaker, the 
ſecond to lieutenant-general Fleetwood, the third to colonel Lambert. 
In that to the ſpeaker, he aſſured him, that he would expoſe himſelf and 
the forces with him to all hazards for the reſtitution of the parliament to 
the exerciſe of their authority, in obedience to the commiſſion he had 
received from them. In his letters to the lieutenant-general and colonel 
Lambert, he endeavoured to perſwade them to uſe their intereſt and 
power to reſtore the parliament, declaring his own reſolution in that 
4 B matter, 
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matter. I alſo received a letter from him, wherein he acquainted me witfz 
his intentions touching the parliament, and deſired my aſſiſtance therein. 
In this confuſion of things it was brought about, chiefly by the in- 
tereſt of Sir Henry Vane with colonel Lambert, that the ſaid Sir He 
Vane, major Saloway, and myſelf, ſhould meet and confer with lieute- 
nant-general Fleetwood, colonel Lambert, colonel Sydenham, and colonel 
Deſborough, concerning the preſent condition of affairs. Accordingly 
we met in one of the council-chambers at Whitehall, where colonel 
Lambert, in the firſt place, demanded of me, If I could give him my 
hand. I anſwered, That tho', according to my information, his part in 
the late action appeared to me very unwarrantable ; yet if it might make 
me more capable of ſerving the publick, and recommend my endeavours 
for the peace of the nation, and the reconciliation of the differences 
amongſt us, I could not only give him my hand, but my heart alſo, 
Then he laboured to juſtify his late proceedings, proteſting that he had 
no intention to interrupt the parliament till the time that he did it, and 
that he was neceſſitated to that extremity for his own preſervation, faying, 
That Sir ' Arthur Haflerig was ſo enraged againſt him, that he would be 
fatisfied with nothing but his blood. I endeavoured to take him off from 
that opinion, by telling him, that being affured of Sir Arthur's ſincere 
affection to the commonwealth, I could not think that he would do any 
thing to the prejudice of thoſe that were friends to it. I told him alſo, 
that according to my notion of things, the aim and defign of Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig was good, even in that matter, which had been the firſt occafion 
of difference between them, concerning new titles and powers, which 
had proved ſo fatal to the parliament in former time, and which he 
thought very unſafe under an equal and moderate government. I aſſured 
him, that Sir Arthur had a perſonal reſpect for him, which he had mani- 
fected on ſeveral occaſions; particularly, I deſired him to remember, that 
he had prevailed with the parliament to grant him the command of two 
. regiments, and fided with thoſe members who were for the greateſt ſum 
to be given him, in acknowledgment of his fervice in Cheſhire. In con- 
cluſion, I told him, that Sir Arthur was well known not to be of an 
obliging carriage; and therefore, if ever he had been uſed too roughly 
by him, it would become him to pardon it, and to charge it upon his 
temper, eſpecially ſince he had not ſpared the beſt of his friends, of 
which I gave him divers inſtances, ſome of which related to myſelf. 
Aſter this diſcourſe, the officers declared to us their reſolution to do great 
things for the publick good, and preſſed us earneſtly to come amongſt 
them to their committee of ſafety : but we defired to be excuſed, till ſuch 
time as the common caufe might be fecured to the ſatisfaction of good 
men, and therefore agreed upon another meeting, wherein this affair 
might be fully debated. In the mean time, I endeavoured to moderate 
the warmth of ſome of the parliament-party, and to bring them to defire a 
reconciliation with the army, that by that means the publick might be 
preſerved from ruin ; and to this end, a meeting was appointed between 
Mr. Scot, colonel Morley, Mr. Say, myſelf, and one perſon more, 
whoſe name I have forgot; where after much debate on that ſubject, I 
ſhewed them the addreſs which I had brought from all the officers in Ireland, 
as well general as inferior, to whom it had been tendered, and informed them, 
thatthe Iriſh brigade had affured meatCheſter, that they would continue faith- 
ful to the parliament, and had acknowledged their error in ſigning the 7 
5 from 
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from Darby. Hereupon they deſired me to publiſh the addreſs from 
Ireland, together with what had paſſed between the Iriſh brigade and me, 
ſuppoſing it might be of great ſervice in that conjuncture. I told them, 
I would conſider of it, and that for the preſent I had nothing to object 

againſt the publication of thoſe papers, —_— my fear, that by ſo doing 
1 might ſo far exaſperate the army, as to render all my offices to reconcile 
them to the parliament utterly ineffectual. When the company was ſe- 
parated, and Mr. Scot and I going away together, he earneſtly preſſed me 
to improve the opportunity, he ſaid, I had in my hands, to be highly 
ſerviceable to the publick, which if neglected, | ſhould repent it as long 
as I had an hour to live. I told him, that I thought he had laid too 
much weight on my intereſt : but yet defired him to inform me, what 
he thought it my duty to do. He faid, that I ought by all means to de- 
clare againſt the proceedings of the army, and to join with Monk in op- 
poſition to them. I replied, That tho I knew not what the deſign of 
Monk might be, yet I had entertained a charitable opinion of him, by 

reaſon of his declaration for the parliament : but that it was my judg- 
ment, that if either the parliament or the army ſhould entirely prevail 
one againſt the other in this conjuncture, it would hazard the ruin of 
both ; and therefore, I thought myſelf obliged in dutv to uſe the utmoſt 
of my endeavours to bring them to a reconciliation, before I ſhould think 
of declaring myſelf. For, as there was no appearance that the army could 
long ſubfiſt without a due proviſion for their payment, which the parlia- 
ment only could make to the content of the people, eſpecially ſince the 
paſſing of the vote againſt levying money unleſs by their authority; ſo 
alſo it was neceſſary for the parliament to have the aſſiſtance of the army 


in the great work they had before them, to eſtabliſh a juſt and equal go- 


vernment in the nation. 

AFTER this I waited on Mr. Lenthal the ſpeaker of the parliament, and 
gave him alſo an account of the ſtate of affairs in Ireland, and that I had 
many things to offer to the parliament from that nation, which I hoped 
ſpeedily to do, when he ſhould return to the chair of the houſe ; to which 
end I aſſured him I would imploy all my intereſt, being fully convinced 
of the injuſtice of the army in the late violence, and that no authority 
but that of the parliament can render any form of government agreeable 
to the people. I acquainted him alſo with the ſentiments of the Iriſh 
brigade, with all which he declared himſelf much fatisfied ; and having 

iven me a relation of his own gallantry towards thoſe of the army that 
mutinied againſt him, as before-mentioned; I took my leave for that 
time. Some of the council of ſtate writ letters to colonel Monk, to in- 
courage him in his reſolutions for the parliament ; and lieutenant-general 
Fleetwood ſent one captain Lloyd with an anſwer to that which he had 
received from the colonel, and to promiſe on his part all the advantages 
that he could defire. Colonel Jones, Sir Hardreſs Waller, and about tix 
or ſeven officers more, drew up an anſwer to Monk's letter directed to me 
in Ireland, and ſent it to me at London for my approbation, together with 
the letter itſelf. Having peruſed both, I perceived a great alteration in 
many of the officers of Ireland, and a great defection from their duty. 
For m their anſwer they manifeſtly took part with the army, and required 
Monk to deſiſt from his undertaking, charging the blood that might be 
ſhed in this quarrel on his head, with much more to the ſame effect. 
With theſe letters I received others from colonel Cooper and major War- 
ren, complaining of the faid breach, and of the hardſhips which, they 
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ſaid, were put upon them, by thoſe whom I had intruſted with the com- 
mand of the forces, and earneſtly preſſing me to return to them. I 
thought myſelf obliged to anſwer theſe letters, and in that to colonel 
Jones, I expreſſed my diſſatisfaction with what he and ſome others had 
written to colonel Monk, wherein they had eſpouſed the intereſts of the 
army, contrary to the truſt they had received from the parliament and me, 
which thing deſerved the more blame, becauſe the army had as yet declared 
for no other government than that of a court-martial ; whereas colonel 
Monk, whatever his deſigns might be, had hitherto aſſerted the authority 
of the parliament. To the ſame purpoſe, I writ to colonel Cooper and 
major Warren, adviſing them to be careful not to join themſelves. to a 
faction in oppoſition to the civil authority of the nation; and ſent orders 
to colonel Cooper, who was a good officer, and very acceptable to the beſt 
ſort of people in the northern parts, to command the forces there, and to 
be vigilant on all occaſions to promote the publick ſervice : and tho' the 
letters which had been ſent to Ireland by the council of officers at Wal- 
lingford-houſe were for the 2 laid aſide; yet being informed, that 
endeavours were uſed privately to make them take effect, and to engage 
thoſe forces to the faction of the army, I went to lieutenant-general Fleet- 
wood, and deſired him, that to 2 ſetting the army in Ireland together 
by the ears, the proceedings in that matter might be let fall, telling him, that 
if they abſolutely required the officers there to ſubſcribe their confederacy, it 
would come to paſs that many of them would lay down their commiſſions, 
and thereby a way would be open to fill their places with corrupt and 
ſcandalous perſons, who might not only prove the cauſes of great diſor- 
ders in that country, but alſo would be ſo fixed in their ſtations, as not 
eaſily to be removed again, it being one of the articles of their papers, 
that no officer ſhould be diſplaced but by a court-martial. The lieutenant- 
general, avowing that he had not foreſeen either of thoſe inconveniencies, 
promiſed to deſiſt from any farther proſecution of that matter. 

I the mean time the officers at Wallingford-houſe were not negligent, 
and having drawn up an engagement, as I ſaid before, they required thoſe 
of the army who defired to continue in their imployments, to ſubſcribe it. 
By this means, colonel Okey, colonel Morley, colonel Alured, lieutenant- 
colonel Farley, and divers others who were not of their faction, were re- 
moved from their commands ; tho' colone] Moſs and colonel Rich were 
permitted to continue in their charges without ſubſcribing. Colonel Rich 
was the more willing to retain his regiment, that he might be the better 
acquainted with the deſigns of the army, and have more opportunities of 
rectifying the miſtakes of ſuch officers, who, tho' honeſt and well mean- 
ing men, yet might happen to be deluded by the plauſible pretences of 
their ſuperiors. But that which principally perſwaded him to continue 
amongſt them, was the intereſt and friendſhip which he had with vice- 
admiral Lawſon, who commanded the Fleet at that time, and who very 
much depended upon the advice of the colonel for the meaſures he ſhould 
take to ſerve the publick. Their committee of ſafety alſo nominated lieu- 
tenant-general Fleetwood, commiſſioner Whitlock, Sir Henry Vane, 
major Saloway, colonel Tichburn, and me, to conſider of a form of go- 
vernment for the three nations, and to report our opinions to them. And 
tho' ſome of us were very unwilling to have any part in an affair of this 
nature, yet ſeeing we were now under the power and government of the 
ſword, we reſolved to procure the beſt ſettlement we could get, if we 
could not obtain ſuch a one as we deſired, hoping at leaſt to procure the 
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tegulation of what was moſt amiſs. And therefore we had ſeveral meet- 
ings on this ſubject, wherein we agreed upon the principal points in diſ- 
pute. But the greateſt difficulty was in what manner the reſult of our 
debates ſhould receive a ſanction. The army- party defired, that the 
forces on foot in the three nations ſhould be drawn together, and that 
they, with ſuch of the people who would join with them, ſhould give 
their conſent to the form 1 on in a publick aſſembly. This I could 
not approve, but reſolved, if we could come to any agreement, to procure 
it to be laid before the parliament for their approbation, or never to aſſent 
to it. 

DukiNG theſe tranſactions, colonel Monk having received the anſwer of 
colonel Jones, and other officers in Ireland, to the letter he had written 
to them, and not liking the contents of it, ſeized major Barret, by whom 
it was ſent; and reſolving to march to London with all poflible expedition, 
he fell upon new-modelling his men; wherein he had two notable advan- 
tages, the one from divers of his officers, who being of the Wallingforc- 
houſe party, voluntarily ſurrendered their commiſſions to him, whole 

laces he immediately filled with his own creatures: the other from the 
[ate act of parliament, whereby he was conſtituted one of the ſeven generals 
appointed to command the army, by virtue of which authority he under- 
took ſo to regulate his forces, as might be moſt for his purpoſe. Before 
his departure from Scotland, he procured a ſum of money from the Scots, 
with which he paid his ſoldiers, and thereby obliged them the more to 
his ſervice, eſpecially at this time, when they knew the army in England 
were in want of it, and knew not well how to raiſe any, having inter- 
rupted the civil authority, by whom alone money might rightfully be 
raiſed, The army-party being informed of his defign, refolyed to draw 
a body of their troops together, to be ſent againſt him, with orders, if 
poſſible, to poſſeſs themſelves of Newcaſtle, a place of great importance 
to the city of London, and to fight him, if an opportunity ſhould be 
offered. Four thouſand foot, and three thouſand five hundred horſe, were 
appointed for this ſervice, together with the Iriſh brigade, commanded by 
colonel Zanchey, who notwithſtanding his late carriage, came with great 
confidence to me to receive my orders; but I was very reſerved to him in 
that particular, knowing how inſtrumental he had been in promoting the 
preſent diſorders. The committee of the army intruſted colonel Lambert 
with the command of theſe forces, who having diſpatched his orders to 
the ſoldiery that were quartered in the north to draw together, and to 
ſeize on the town of Newcaſtle, went himſelf by poſt for that place. 
Before his departure, he deſired thoſe who had been appointed to conſider 
of a form of government, to proceed in their conſultations, and to ſend the 
reſult of them to him, promiſing to give his aſſent and approbation to it. 
But ſome of us earneſtly preſſed, that we might come to an agreement 
before he began his journey, aſſuring him, that it would very much tend 
to facilitate his preſent undertaking, eſpecially if the eſtabliſhment de- 
ſigned might be ſo juſt and equal, that a good man might reaſonably ad- 
venture his life in the defence of it ; whereas, on the contrary, if things 
were left uncertain, and no form of government agreed upon, men 
would not eaſily be perſwaded to engage for a party, againſt thoſe. who at 
leaſt pretended to act for the civil authority. He acknowledged the force 
of theſe reaſons, but could not be prevailed upon to ſtay till it ſhould be 
perfected, tho he deſired it might be ſent after him with all poſſible expe- 
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| In the mean time, colonel Jones, and thofe officers who were in and 
about Dublin, ſent lieutenant-colonel Dobſon to be their agent in Eng- 
land, and to inform them of publick affairs. He had been uſed ill by 
Oliver, and unjuſtly removed from his command; which being repre- 
ſented to me when I was there, I advanced him to be a field- officer: but 
being a man of flender ability, and little acquainted with publick affairs, 
he was eaſily deluded by the fair pretences of the Wallingford-honfe 
y, and became their creature, rather than the agent of thoſe that ſent 
im. And now colonel Jones, deſpairing to prevail upon the council of 
officers, whilſt together, to ſubſcribe the deſign of governing the three 
nations by a council of war, diſperſed them to their reſpective quarters, 
and ſent the Wallingford-houſe paper to be ſubſcribed by them when th 
could not have an opportunity of conſulting together, accompanied with 
letters from himſelf to preſs them to it : and having declared openly, that 
if they refuſed to ſubſcribe, the army in England would find a way to de- 
tain the pay that had been aſſigned to them by the parliament ; many of 
thoſe who had figned an engagement to the parliament, which I had 
carried over to England, and therein expreſſed their ſorrow for the inter- 
ruption of the civil authority, together with their firm reſolution to adhere 
conſtantly to them for the future, were now brought to ſign an engage- 
ment directly contrary to the former. Of which being informed, I 
thought myſelf obliged to write to colonel Jones, and other officers of the 
army, and to expoſtulate with them concerning the foulneſs of theſe 
practices, that were not only contrary to their late ſolemn promiſes, and 
retended ſorrow for their former evil compliances, but alſo tending in a 
high degree to ſet up the power of the ſword the ruins of the civil 
authority. Colonel Jones in his anſwer ex himſelf, as not having 
foreſeen the inconveniencies of the foreſaid paper, affirming that he had 
only permitted it to be promoted at the inceſſant importunities of others; 
but yet he expreſſed ſome diſcontent that I ſhould lay fo heavy a charge 
upon him, who had undertaken his imployment at my deſire, and had 
managed it according to the beſt of his underſtanding. He concluded, 
that he carneſtly deſired I would return to my command, and eaſe him 
of the burden that was upon him. About the fame time ſerjeant Steel, 
one of the ire in Ireland, being nominated of the 1 
of ſafety, took that ity to go into England, as he had lon 
N by ev at moans the affair of Treland ſuffered —_ he 
being generally eſteemed to be a man of great prudence and uncorrupted 
integrity. At London he refuſed to act in the committee of ſafety ; and 
tho he ſometimes went to Wallingford-houſe, and diſcourſed with 
lieutenant- general Fleetwood and ſome others about things relating to a 
future eſtabliſhment, yet he always declared his opinion to be, that the 
parliament were the only proper judges of that matter, and uſed the belt 
of his endeavours that they might be reſtored to their authority. After 
his departure, the commiſſioners of the parliament in Ireland fell in with 
the party of the army, and altered their title in the orders and commiſſions 
ſigned by them, from that of commiſſioners of the parli , to that of 
commiſlioners of the commonwealth 3 and being informed that the 
riſon of Air in Scotland had diſcharged their governour, and declared 
tor Monk, they ordered a ſhip of war to cruize on that coaft, to prevent 
their correſpondence with the northern parts of Ireland. Colonel Lambert 
being now in the north of England, and his forces in poſſeſſion of New- 
caſtle, divers meſſages paſt between him and colonel Monk, * _ 
5 always 
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always declaring his reſolution, as he had done before to the generals 
commiſſionated by the parliament, to be aſſiſting to them in ſettling the 
government on the foot of a 'coinmonwealth, without a king, ſingle 
perſon, or houſe of lords: and ſeeing that the army had begun to treat 
with him, he nominated colonel Wilkes, colonel Knight, and lieutenants 
colonel Clobery, to be commiſſioners to adjuſt the preſent differences with 
thoſe of the Wallingford-houfe party. _ 
Tur Iriſh brigade, tho' colonel Zanchey and others endeavoured to 
perſwade them to join heartily with thoſe of the army, had not quite for- 
got our diſcourſe at Cheſter, and therefore they reſolved not to engage 
againſt Monk, till they might ſee that what they were about to fight for, 
was worth the hazard they were to run. To this end they ſigned a paper 
in the nature of an aſſociation, whereby they obliged themſelves to live 
and die together ; one of the principal officers informing me by a letter, 
that if colonel Lambert deſigned to advance himſelf, he muſt chuſe an- 
other pole to climb by than the Iriſh brigade, who were fully reſolved not 
to aſſiſt him in ſuch an attempt. Lambert being made acquainted with 
the foreſaid paper, concluded that the jealouſy they had of him aroſe 
from the influence I had upon that brigade, and thereupon wrote to Sir 
Henty Vane, deſiring him to procure a letter from me to them, to remove 
that prejudice which they had entertained againſt him. Accordingly Sir 
Henry Vane came to me, and having aſſured me that colonel Lambert 
had rather been made uſe of by the Wallingford-houſe party, than that 
he had been in any manner the principal contriver of the late diſorders, 
and that he would be an impediment to them in their deſign of advancing 
a ſingle perſon, I conſented to deſire our brigade, that they would be cares 
ful to inform themſelves well before they ſhould determine what courſe to 
take, that they might not, out of a jealouſy of one perſon, contribute to 
the advancement of others, who might poſſibly prove to be worſe. Upon 
the receit of my letter, which I ſent to one of the principal officers 
amongſt them, to be communicated to the reſt, they marched nearer to 
the forces of colonel Lambert, who thereupon ſent me a letter of thanks, 
acknowledging that I had exercifed my charity to him in an extraordinary 
manner, conſidering the late tranſactions; proteſting that he defigned not 
the violence that was offered to the parliament, and was wholly innocent 
from promoting that petition which had a tendency to it; that he knew 
not of any interruption to be given to the houſe, till the day it was put in 
execution; and he had no further defign therein, than to preferve 
himſelf from deſtruction, which he conceived was intended againſt him, 
He concluded with aſſurances, that he would take all opportunities to ad- 
vance the good of the commonwealth, and deſired my friendſhip no 
farther than he ſhould a& in order to that end. 
ABo6vUT this time I went to Sir Arthur Haſlerig, whom I knew to be of 
a moſt rigid and inflexible ſpirit, and endeavoured as well as I could to 
perſwade of the neceſſity incumbent on us all to lay afide oor private 
animoſties, and unite our whole ſtrength to preferve the veſſel of the 
commonwealth from ſmking. I deſired him to entertain a better opinion 
of Sir Henty Vane, and ſome other perſons, than he ſeemed to have, 
alluring him, that it was impoſſible to prevent that ruin which threatened 
us, but by a hearty reconeiliation, and a ſolid union amongſt ourſelves. 
I acknowledged his eare of the pubkick, in the endeavours he had ufed 
to hinder the accumulation of extraordinary powers and titles npon any 
Pevion, and to render the ſword ſubſervient to the civil magiſtrate. 4 
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I could not forbear to acquaint him, that in my poor opinion, he had not 
taken the right way to that great end, having lately eſtranged himſelf 
from his ancient friends, and fallen in with the lawyers and clergy, 
putting thoſe, who would have been his principal ſtrength in times of 
neceſſity, into deſpair of receiving any good from him, and relying upon 
men whoſe principles and practices are inconſiſtent with a juſt and equal 
government. I agreed with him, that nothing could recover us from the 
preſent confuſions, but the reſtitution of the parliament to their authority; 
tho' I thought myſelf obliged to add, that if he and others ſhould return 
to the exerciſe of their power, with a ſpirit of revenge againſt thoſe that 
had wronged them and the publick, and not rather contribute their utmoſt 
to reconcile all thoſe whoſe intereſts were involved in that of the common- 
wealth, they would certainly ruin themſelves, and every one that wiſhed 
well to the parliament and the common cauſe. Sir Arthur ſeemed ſo ſenſible 
of the truth of what I had ſaid, that he aſſured me, if ever he returned 
to fit in parliament, and thereupon ſhewed himſelf revengeful to any 
man, he would permit me to ſpit in his face. In the mean time, many 
members of the parliament had frequent meetings with their friends to 
conſult about the moſt proper means to be uſed for their reſtitution, to 
which I was never called, they having conceived a ſuſpicion that I had 
too much ſided with the army. And on the other fide, thoſe of the army 
were jealous of me, as indeed they had more cauſe, for my adherence to 
the parliament. For I had openly declared my diſſatisfaction with their 
late proceedings, and my doubts of the ſincerity of their proteſtations to 
improve their power to the publick advantage. I had refuſed to be preſent at 
their committee of ſafety, or in that of nominations, tho' conſiſting of 
the ſame perſons the parliament had formerly appointed, excepting only 
Sir Arthur Haſlerig. And being one day in the next room to that where 
they uſed to fit, and lieutenant-general Fleetwood, with others, preſſing 
me to go in, telling me, that they wanted one to make a quorum, and 
that the officers to be __—_— were honeſt men, and ſuch as I eſteemed; 
et I utterly refuſed to have any thing to do with them. But Sir Henry 
Tu and major Saloway did prevail with themſelves to act with them in 
their committees, and to diſcharge the office of commiſſioners of the 
navy, to which they had been nominated by the parliament, and conti- 
nued by the officers of the army. | 8 | 

IT being reſolved by the members of parliament to open a way, if 
ſible, for their return to the houſe, they prevailed with colonel Whet- 
am, then governour of Portſmouth, to admit Sir Arthur Haſlerig, 
colonel Walton, and colonel Morley, with ſome forces, into that important 
place: who thereupon immediately declared for the parliament, and iſſued 
out orders for more forces to come to their aſſiſtance. They alſo diſpatched 
letters to Monk to warrant his undertaking, and invited the fleet to join 
with them. The commiſſioners that had been appointed by colonel Monk 
to treat with thoſe of the army, had no ſmall part in promoting this di- 
verſion of the forces of the army; yet to colour their deſigns, they en- 
deavoured at the ſame time to £2 aſleep the Wallingford-houſe party, 
and to make them believe that deſigned nothing more than a good 
underſtanding with them. By which artifice they cauſed them to ne- 
glect thoſe means which they had in their hands to reduce Monk and his 
party, who were not to be compared with the forces of the army, either 
in number, experience, or unanimity, For tho by his ſolemn proteſta- 
tions 
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tions and publick declaration of his firm reſolution to adhere to the 

rliament and their cauſe againſt a king, fingle perſon, or houſe of peers, 

e had deluded divers of thoſe who were at a diſtance from him, and 
who from their enmity to the faction of the army, were ready to truſt 
any that might probably reſcue them from that ſervitude ; yet thoſe who 
approached him nearer, and underſtood him better, finding him on all 
occaſions to encourage the moſt vicious, and to prefer men of monarchical 
principles, tho' of the moſt ſcandalous lives, to all the offices that became 
vacant, ſaw ſo clearly into the drift of his deſign, that moſt of the officers 
who had any ſenſe of religion or common honeſty abandoned him, and 
Joined themſelves to colonel Lambert ; and after them about three hundred 
horſemen, leaving their horſes and equipage behind them, did the ſame. 
But this proved very prejudicial in the conſequence to the publick ſervice. 
For thoſe officers that deſerted Monk gave him an opportunity of filling 
their commands with his own ereatures, whereas if they had continued 
with him, they might have had a conſiderable influence upon the whole 
party, to make uſe of as opportunities had offered. The horſe likewiſe that 
abandoned him made room for others, who were mounted and equipped 
without expence, and compoſed of ſuch as were fit for his purpoſe. Yet 
for all this the treaty went on between him and the army, and ſeemed to 
draw near to a concluſion, it being agreed that he ſhould have one part of 
a ſum of money that had been appointed to pay his forces : that he ſhould 
be one of their committee for the nomination of officers to ſuch places 
as ſhould be vacant in the army : that a repreſentative of the people ſhould 
be called with all convenient ſpeed ; and to that end commiſſioners ſhould 
be appointed by the military power of the three nations, to conſider and 
agree upon the qualifications of ſuch as might be elected, and fit as mem- 
bers. Accordingly, thoſe entruſted by Monk nominated Mr. Scot, Sir 
James Harrington, and colonel Thompſon, on their part: lieutenant- 

eneral Fleetwood, Sir Henry Vane, and major Saloway, were appointed 
De the army or Wallingford-houſe party ; and on the part of the forces 
in Ireland, colonel Barrow and lieutenant-colonel Dobſon were joined with 
me, to be commiſſioners to conſider of the qualifications of the 1 
to be elected, as aforeſaid. A general council of officers was alſo ap- 
pointed to meet at Whitehall on a certain day, and to confiſt of two 
perſons of each regiment in the three nations, to be choſen by the officers 
of the ſeveral regiments. It was defired alſo, that the fleet would ſend 
their deputies to this aſſembly, who were to prepare matters for the con- 
ſideration of the repreſentative that they pretended to call. I was altoge- 
ther a ſtranger to theſe counſels, the articles having been drawn up by a 
private junto ; yet I know not how, I was perſwaded to be preſent when 
they were * to the council of officers for their approbation, where I 
abſolutely refuſed to conſent to any part of it, except that whereby two 
of each regiment in the three nations were propoſed to meet in a general 
council. Which I accounted to be the moſt probable way of finding out 
the true ſenſe of the armies, into whoſe hands the power was moſt un- 
happily fallen, and much leſs diſhonourable, if not more ſafe, than to 
continue longer under the ſervitude of the faction at Wallingford-houſe, 
who had * to give law both to the parliament and the army. 1 
cannot omit, that at this meeting ſome perſons having moved that the 
commiſſioners from Monk might be yy ny to produce their powers, 
that it might appear whether he would ſtand obliged to what ſhould be 
agreed, they could not be perſwaded to ſhew any orders from him to that 
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purpoſe; and yet lieutenant- general Fleetwood and his cabinet council 
were contented to treat with them, tho they had never ſeen any com- 
miſſion that they had. And now it began to be ſuſpected, that the de- 
ſign of Clobery and the reſt of the commiſſioners was only to prolong the 
treaty in which they were engaged, that the forces of the army might be 
kept from attacking Monk, which he was afraid of, having found his 
own party wavering and doubtful. They well knew, that if they could 
ſpin out the time in _ till the expiration of the taxes that had been 
laid by the parliament, which would happen in the month of Jan 
next enſuing, the army would then be driven to great ſtraits for want of 
money, wherewith Monk's forces had been ſupplied by the Scots. Of 
this Sir Henry Vane was very ſenſible, and gave both army and parlia- 
ment for loſt when they began to treat. But the chief officers of the 
army having already parted with their honeſty, by driving on their own 
private intereſt, were now reſalved to ſhake hands with their reaſon alſo, 
and ſent down to Scotland ane Dr. Clarges, brother to Monk's wife, and 
a known loyaliſt, with a commiſſion to perſwade him to an accommoda- 
tion with them. They diſpatched alſo ſome forces for the reduction of 
Portſmouth, but gave the command of them to ſuch as were either little 
acquainted with their ſoldiers, or inclining in their affections to the par- 
liament. And tho' they knew not how to procure money for the pay- 
ment of their ſtanding army, they raiſed the militia in divers parts, and 
gave out commiſſions for horſe and foot to be levied, promiſing pay to all. 
Some of them earneſtly ſolicited me to raiſe two regiments, one of horſe, 
another of foot ; but I told them, they had already as many as they could 
pay, and I feared more than would be well employed. They endeavoured 
all this while to keep fair with Sir Henry Vane, major Saloway, and me, 
making large proteſtations of the fincerity of their intentions, and the 
great deſigns they had to promote the ſervice of the publick, hoping that 
by our continuing to come amongſt them, it would come to paſs that 
thoſe who had a good opinion of us, would extend it alſo to them and 
their actions. But they were obliged to diſcover themſelves more openly 
on the following occafion. 'The parliament had manifeſted before the 
laſt interruption, an inclination to eaſe the people of the payment of 
tithes, and in lieu of them, to appropriate a certain ſum of money for 
the maintenance and encouragement of the miniſtry, to be diſtributed in 
a more equal manner than had been formerly practiſed ; hoping, if this 
could be effected, that the clergy would no longer have any other intereſt 
to promote than that of the whole commonwealth, nor be a diſtinct 
from the people. It was well known alſo to the lawyers, that they ſtill re- 
tained the deſign of regulating the practice of the law, and relieving the 
people in that particular. Theſe two parties therefore being equally con- 
cerned to perpetuate the abuſes practiſed amongſt them, became equally 
ſenſible of the common dangers. And in order to prevent it, Whitlock 
and St. Johns for the lawyers, with Dr. Owen and Mr. Nye for the clergy, 
who at this time had frequent meetings in the Savoy, entered into a private 
treaty with the principal perſons of the Wallingford-houſe party, and 
offered to raiſe a hundred thouſand pounds for the uſe of the army, upon 
aſſurance of being protected by them in the full enjoyment of their re- 
ſpective advantages and profits; with this farther condition, that they 
ould oblige themſelves not to hearken any longer to the advice of Sir 
Henry Vane. Whereby we were left deſtitute of hope to ſee any other 
reformation of the clergy than what they themſelves would 4 to, 
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any other regulation of the law than the chief-juſtice and the commiſſioner 
of the ſeal would permit, or any more liberty for tender conſciences than 
the lord Warriſton would be pleaſed to grant, who repreſenting the Scotiſh 
intereſt, made-up the third eſtate of our reformation. 

I BEGAN now to think all my time loſt that I had ſpent in endeavouring 
to reconcile our broken and divided counſels, and had no hopes left, but 
from the general council of officers, which was to conſiſt of two perſons 

to be nominated by each regiment in the three nations, as I faid before. 
In order to this meeting, warrants were ſigned and iſſued out for their 
election to the armies in England and Ireland; and Monk's commiſſioners 
departed for Scotland to procure, as they ſaid, all things to be done there 
according to their agreement. But Monk kept himfelf upon the reſerve, 
and inſtead of making good what his commiffioners had promiſed, he 
deſired time to conſider of the articles of the treaty, and required an 
explanation of ſeveral particulars therein contained: ſo that much time was 
ſpent in meſſages between him and Lambert. Amongſt others colonel! 
Zanchey was ſent to tempt him with 2 and offers of advantage; 
but he having ſtruck a bargain in another place, made uſe of Zanchey's 
preſence only to keep the NA in expectation of his compliance, 
thereby gaining time, which he knew would ſhortly bring the affairs of 
the army to the laſt extremities. He gave out no orders to the regiments 
that were with him to elect members for the 1 * council of officers, 
as had been agreed by his commiſſioners, but formed new difficulties 
every day to avoid confirming the treaty; and under pretence that colonel 
Wilkes, one of his commiſſioners, had too much inclined to the intereſt 
of the army, he diſmiſſed him from his command. Notwithſtanding 
which, ſuch folly and ſtupidity had ſeized thoſe of the army, that upon 
looſe and general prothiſes of compliance they continued theit correſpon- 
dence with him. The time fixed for the meeting of the general council of 
officers being come, tho' the deputies from Ireland were not artived, nor 
any from the army under colonel Lambert; and tho' it was well known 
that none were choſen to repteſent the forces with Monk in Scotland, yet 
thoſe of Wallingford-houſe reſolved to act as if they had all been preſent. 
I had written to ſome of the officers in Ireland, that if they ſhould take a 
reſolution to ſend any perſons to this council, they would do well to make 
choice of ſuch as were moſt inclined to the reſtitution of the parliament ; 
but that, as to my own particular, I was not willing to have any thing 
to do amongſt them. Notwithſtanding which I ſoon received a letter by 
the hands of colonel Salmon from the officers in Ireland, to deſire me to 
act for them at the general council; which having imparted to ſome of 
my friends, and they concurring to encourage me to it, I would not 
refuſe to ſerve them. Being in the council, I did what I could to procure 
the reſtitution of the parliament, wherein I was much aſſiſted by colonel 
Rich. Five or ſix days we ſpent in a debate concerning the form of 
government, which had been drawn up, as I faid before, expecting the 

arrival of thoſe that ſhould be choſen for Ireland, Scotland, and the arm 

in the north of England, during which time colonel Rich and I too 
frequent occaſions of informing the officers concerning the publick 
affairs, defiring them to be cautious of engaging themſelves in any deſign, 
of which they might have cauſe afterwards to repent, and exhorting them 
to contribute their endeavours towards ſettling ſuch a government as 
all good men might concur in, and live happily under. We met with 
ſuch ſucceſs in our diſcourſes with the officers, that tho' the bak = 1 
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ford-houſe party had influenced the elections as much as they could, and 
under pretence that the fleet was at too great a diſtance, and divided 
into too many ſquadrons to be in a capacity of chuſing in due time, had 
\ cauſed the committee of the admiralty to nominate whom they pleaſed to 
ſerve for the fleet, yet they found their wheels to move ſo ſlowly, that to 
facilitate their buſineſs they were obliged to ſend away divers officers to their 
commands, under colour that their preſence was neceſſary in their reſpec- 
tive ſtations, by reaſon of the dangers that threatned them from all parts; 
ven indeed, the true reaſon of their diſmiſſion was taken from the diſſatis- 
faction they began to ſhew with the proceedings of the chief officers. By 
theſe and other means it came to paſs that the grandees of the army reſol- 
ved to ſpend no more time in the debate touching the form of government, 
and therefore deſired a conference with Sir Henry Vane and major Saloway, 
who being unwilling to meet them without me, prevailed with me to 
accompany them to Wallingford-houſe; where lieutenant-general Fleet- 
wood expreſſed great uneaſineſs on account of the publick diſtractions, 
and defired them to adviſe him what meaſures to take to remove the pre- 
ſent difficulties, and to prevent greater miſchiefs which ſeemed impending 
over us. Theſe gentlemen ſuſpecting the deſigns of Fleetwood and his 
Eur. kept themſelves on their guard, and in an ironical manner told 
him, that the moſt certain way to cure all things would be to ſet up Richard 
again. © Juſt as I thought,” ſaid Fleetwood, * it has happened, that 
the coming of my Lord Richard to Hampton-Court would give an oc- 
caſion of jealouſy,” and then proteſted that his removal thither proceeded 
from himſelf, that he had not been adviſed to it by them, and that they 
had no intention to ſet him up again. We believed what we thought 
moſt reaſonable concerning his removal to that place. But to that of his 
reſtitution, major Saloway aſked them, whether things might not be 
brought to that paſs as to make it neceſſary, tho they intended it not? 
which Fleetwood denying, the major preſſed him farther, and deſired to 
know from him, if it were not poſſible that the neceſſity of our affairs 
might oblige us to a compliance with Charles Stuart. Thus they ſtood 
upon their guard on both parts, not adventuring to truſt one another; 
that mutual confidence by which they had done ſo much being intirely loſt. 
However that I might not be wanting on my part, I told them with my 
uſual freedom, that the reſtitution of the parliament ſeemed to me to 
be the only remedy to recover us from our preſent diſtempers, and to pre- 
vent the fatal conſequences of our diviſions. To this the lieutenant-general 
anſwered, that according to an agreement made between them and major- 
general Lambert before his departure, nothing could be done in that 
matter without mutual conſent; and ſo we parted with as little ſatisfaction 
on either fide as we brought with us. From them I went to the council 
of officers who were then aſſembled, and was much ſurprized to find 
them debating whether a new parliament ſhould be called, and ready to 
go to the queſtion; which I doubted not would paſs in the affirmative, 
having obſerved that it met with little oppoſition, except from colonel 
Rich. And tho' I had but little hope to obſtruct the deſign, yet that J 
might diſcharge my duty, I took the liberty to lay before them the injuſtice 
and vanity of ſuch a reſolution, endeavouring to prove that as they had no 
authority to warrant them in that attempt, ſo neither would it be of any 
advantage to the nation if it ſhould ſucceed. I deſired them to conſider 
how great an enterprize they were «about to undertake, without any 
{ufficient authority to juſtify them in it: that they could not pretend 1 any 
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from the parliament, and that it was as evident they had none from the 
nations, no not from the military part of them, the deputies from Scotlan 
and Ireland being not arrived, nor any from the army in the north of 
England: that at leaſt one third part of the officers preſent were againſt 
their deſign; and that it ſeemed to me to be an unaccountable preſumption 
for two thirds of about à fourth part of the army to undertake to put a 
period to the civil authority. I endeavoured to perſuade them that the 
deſign was as vain and fooliſh as unwarrantable and unjuſt; for by this means 
they would utterly diſoblige the parliament and all their friends, who were 
very numerous: that Monk having declared againſt them already, and 
the greateſt number of their own body diſapproving the thing, it would come 
to paſs, that all things would be brought into a miſerable confuſion; and it 
may be the common enemy would find means to return and utterly deſtroy the 
contending parties. But their reſolution being already taken, in conſequence of 
the agreement they had made with theelergyandlawyers, we could obtain no 
more than a reſpite of the concluſion of this debate till the afternoon. Going 
out of the council, I defired colonel Deſborough, whoſe intereſt I knew to 
be very great with thereſt, that he would deſiſt from the farther proſecution 
of this deſign, repreſenting to him, as well as I could, the confuſions and 
miſchiefs that would inevitably enſue upon it. To which he anſwered, 
that the parliament had deceived them twice, and that they were now 
reſolved to put it out of their power to do it again. In the afternoon the 
debate was reaſſumed; and a motion being made that they would take the 
reſtitution of the parliament into their conſideration, colonel Deſborough, 
to keep his ord. { did what he could to aſperſe the parliament, ſaying, 
that they had not performed any part of the promiſes that had been made 
for them before their firſt return to the houſe, having made no proviſion for 
the lord Richard, as he called him, nor granted a ſatisfactory indemnity ; 
but by the inſertion of divers oblique clauſes had rendred it abſolutely 
ineffectual: that they had taken no care to ſecure a liberty to tender 
conſciences, nor to provide for the publick ſafety by eſtabliſhing a ſelect 
ſenate: that they had manifeſted their unworthineſs not only in theſe 
negatives, but had alſo poſitively declared their intentions to ruin the army, 
by . the principal officers, and placing others in their commands 
who were of a different ſpirit and principles, and by drawing up one part of 
the army againſt the other, in order to deſtroy both. For which reaſons 
he declared his opinion to be, that to reinveſt thoſe with authority who 
were ſo manifeſtly unfit for that truſt, -would prove the worſt of all the 
en that could be propoſed, To this diſcourſe I thought myſelf 
obliged to make ſome anſwer, and therefore took the freedom to ſay, 
That the parliament being men, were liable to paſſions, and ſubject to 
. e but that it might be faid without immodeſty, that they 
been chargeable with as few as any of their predeceffors, and poſſibly 
fewer than thoſe who had pretended to ſucceed them: that they were the 
only number of men that had any legal call to the ſupreme authority : 
that God had eminently appeared for them, and wonderfully aſſiſted 
them to ſubdue all thoſe that had oppoſed them both at home and abroad : 
that they had been fo frugal of the publick = that upon the firſt 
interruption by Cromwel a vaſt ſum was found in the treaſury, tho their 
armies and had been fully paid, and their magazines plentifully 
furniſhed with naval ſtores. How theſe advantages had been improved by 
thoſe that had uſurped their authority, was well known; and how the 
armies and fleets had been paid, they 3 were the beſt judges. 2 
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the return of the parliament to the exerciſe of their authority, in the place 
of thoſe vaſt ſums they had left in the publick coffers, they found a debt 
of two millions and four hundred thouſand pounds contracted by thoſe who 
had taken upon them the management of affairs. I defired them to ob- 
ſerve how unjuſtly the parliament was accuſed of breaking their promiſes, 
who had promiſed _— that ſome of us indeed as private men had en- 


gaged to promote certain things in the houſe at the requeſt of ſome officers 
of the army; but at the ſame time we acquainted them, that we could not 
anſwer for any thing except our own ſincere endeavours in that affair. And 
yet I appealed to themſelves, if the parliament had not done thoſe things, 
in which we had promiſed our endeavours, having undertaken to pay 
more than thirty thouſand pounds for Mr. Richard Cromwel, whereby he 
would be left in the clear poſſeſſion of about eight thouſand pounds a year, 
beſides woods, plate, jewels, and other things of value: having paſſed that 
very clauſe for liberty of conſcience which had been brought in by the 
officers themſelves in their addreſs; and having indemnified the ſoldiery in 
as full and ample manner as could be deſired, with reſpect to their paſt 
actions not only military but civil alſo; with this only reſervation, that 
the parliament might, if they ſhould find cauſe, call to account ſuch as 
had received bribes and exorbitant ſalaries, which was only deſigned as a 
check upon thoſe who had been and ſtill were enemies to the common- 
wealth. As to what related to the chief officers of the army, I told them 
it had been made good to a tittle; for they had continued lieutenant-general 
Fleetwood to be commander in chief of all their forces in England and 
Scotland: but if it was their intention that he ſhould be commander in 

chief of the parliament alſo. I confeſſed myſelf perſuaded that it never 

had entred into the head of any of thoſe perſons before- mentioned, to 
engage for that; and therefore what the parliament did in cauſing him and 

the reſt of the officers to take their commiſſions from them, and inſerting 
a clauſe in that of the commander in chief, that it ſnould continue during 

this parliament, or till their farther order, was no way contrary to the 

promiſe of the ſaid gentlemen. Neither could it be a juſt ground of 

exception to thoſe of the army, if their intentions were ſuch as . 4a ought 
to be; for the parliament being embarqued in the ſame veſſel, would find 

it neceſſary, as well for their own ſecurity, as for that of the people, 

to leave the ſword in faithful hands at the time of their diſſolution, which 

they had fixed by a vote of the houſe. And ſince they ſtill inſiſted upon 

their ſelect ſenate, I defired them to remember that I had declared in the 

conference my opinion to be, that if ſuch a thing could be made uſe of 

for a time to preſerve our cauſe by an extraordinary power, I thought 1 

ſhould not be againſt it without better information; but if they deſigned 

thereby to erect a military power, in equal or ſuperiour authority to the 

civil, I ſhould oppoſe it to the utmoſt of my ability: and had farther added, 

that I was fully perſuaded I therein delivered the ſenſe and intentions of 

the greateſt part of the parliament. To this they could make no reply, 

being conſcious of the truth of what I faid; but having made an agree- 

ment with the clergy, as I ſaid before, that uſed to meet at the Savoy, 

they reſolved to purſue it, and concluded that conſidering the preſent 

poſture of affairs a new parliament ſhould be called, as the moſt probable 

means to reconcile all differences. They agreed alſo with the miniſters, 

that their maintenance by tithes ſhould not be taken away till another 

revenue as ample and certain ſhould be ſettled upon them: that ſome pro- 

viſion ſhould be made for thoſe who differed in faith and worſhip from 
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the eſtabliſhed church; but that the quakers and ſome othets, whoſe 
principles, they ſaid, tended to the deſtruction of the civil ſociety, ſhould 
not be tolerated at all. h ; 

WHILST the army was thus employed, the parliament party was not 
wanting to promote their intereſt, and to that end formed a' deſign to get 
the Tower into their hands. Colonel Fitz, who was then lieutenant of 
the place, had conſented that colonel Okey, with three hundred men, 
ſhould lie diſperſed about the Tower, prepared for the enterprize, pro- 
miſing, that on a certain day he would cauſe the pates to be opened early 
in the morning, to let him paſs in his coach z which opportunity colonel 
Okey with his men taking, might eaſily ſeize the guards, and poſſeſs him- 
ſelf of the place: and their attempt might have ſucceeded; had it not, 
by I know not what accident, been diſcovered to the lord mayor, who in- 
formed the army of it the night before it was put in execution. Where- 
2 colonel Deſborough, with ſome forces, was ſent thither, who 
changed the guards, ſeized the lieutenant of the Tower, and left colonel 
Miller to command there till farther order. Another party appeared for 
the parliament in Wiltſhire, under the command of major Croke; who 
having told divers of my friends in that county, that the principal reaſons 
of his diſſatisfaction with the proceedings of the army, had been taken 
from what I had ſaid in the late council of officers, he prevailed with 
divers of them to fide with him, and ſo marched towards Portſmouth, 
in order to join Sir Arthur Haſlerig and colonel Morley, who had already 
poſſeſſed themſelves of that place, and declared for the reſtitution of the 
parliament, About the ſame time Hurſt-caſtle was ſecured for the parlia- 
ment, whereby the communication of thoſe in the Ifle of Wight with 
England being rendered very difficult, they declared for the parliament 
alſo. The fleet began to incline to the ſame counſels, and diſpatched a 
meſſenger to Sir Arthur Haſlerig at Portſmouth, to aſſure him they would 
do nothing in oppoſition to them. In this conjuncture the parliament 
party reſolved to ſend colonel Walten, who was one of them, to com- 
municate the preſent ſtate of affairs to colonel Monk, and to adviſe him 
what meaſures he ſhould take. TEE 5 

Ix the mean time the Wallingford-houſe party, as if infatuated by a 
ſuperior power, to procure their own deſtruction, continued obſtinately 
to oppoſe the parliament, and fixed in their reſolution to call another. 
On the other ſide, I was ſorry to find moſt of the parliament men as ſtiff, 
in requiring an abſolute ſubmiſſion to their authority, as if no differences 
had happened amongſt us, nor the privileges of ,parliament even been 
violated, peremptorily inſiſting upon the intire ſubjection of the army, 
and refuſing to hearken to any terms of accommodation, the' the ne- 
ceſlity of affairs ſeemed to demand it, if we would preſerve our cauſe 
from ruin. Therefore, tho' I had reſolved to depart, with all convenient 
ſpeed, to my charge in Ireland, yet I was induced to defer my journey for 
ſome time, at the ſolicitations of my friends, who perſwaded themſelves 
that I might have intereſt enough with both parties, to proeure an accom- 
modation between them. To that end, I took all occaſions to moderate 
the ſpirits of the members of parliament ; and that I might not render 
myſelf ſuſpected to the officers, I continued to frequent their councils, 
which I was the more willing to do, becauſe the Iriſh brigade that was 
with colonel Lambert had fignified to the council of officers, that they 
had choſen me with lieutenant-colonel Walker, and two gentlemen more, 
whoſe names I cannot recollect, to repreſent them at their meetings. 
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AT this time colonel Lockart, governour of Dunkirk, finding his 
work at an end abroad, by the conclufion of a peace between the crowns 
of France and Spain, returned to England; and coming to wait on Sit 

Henry Vane one day at his houſe, it was my fortune to be there at the 
ſame time. In the converſation we had, he very much lamented the di- 
viſions that were among us, affirming, that if they had not proved an 
obſtruction to him in his negotiations, we might have made what terms 
we could have aſked, either from France or Spain, | 

Tux army having reſolved, as I aid before, to call a new parliament, and 
many difficulties ariſing amongſt them touching that matter, they re- 
ferred the conſideration of it to their committee of ſafety, who having 
ſpent ſome tirne in the debate, reported as their opinion to the, council of 
officers, That the beſt way to be taken for ſummoning a parliament would 
be to act therein according to antient cuſtom, directing only ſome few 
qualifications to be obſerved as well in the electors as in the perſons to be 
eleted. Which when I perceived, and that no rules for qualifications 
could poflibly be given and executed within the time appointed for the 
3 to meet, and that the deſign of the army tended manifeſtly to 

ave ſuch a parliament, as would permit the men of the ſword to poſſeſs 
themſelves of the ſupreme authority; or if they ſhould refuſe to be 
brought to that, then, being a creature of the army, they ſhould be diſ- 
miſſed with ſcorn, and the power reſumed by the military men: for the 
prevention of theſe miſchiefs, I propoſed to the council of officers, that 
the eſſentials of our cauſe might be clearly ſtated, and declared inviolable 
by any authority whatſoever ; and that in caſe any difference ſhould here- 
after arife between the parliament and the army touching thoſe particulars 
or any of them, a certain number of perſons of known integrity might 
be appointed by this council finally to determine the matter. The council 
having, without much difficulty, agreed to this propoſition, I preſumed 
to proceed farther ; and being fully perſwaded, that if ſuch a power were 
conferred upon honeſt and difin perſons, it would give more ſatis- 
faction to good men, and better provide for the publick ſafety, than to 
have the final decifion of all things left to a mercenary army, I adventured 
to give in a liſt of one and twenty perſons for that ſervice, who ſhould be 
called © conſervators of liberty.” Then we went upon the debate of ſuch 
particulars as ſhould be referred to their cognizance and judgment, which 
were as followeth : | 


1. Tur the government ſhould not be always from a commonwealth, 
by ſetting up a king, fingle perſon, or houſe of peers. 
2. THAT liberty of conſcience ſhould not be violated. 2 
3. THAT the army ſhould not be diminiſhed, their condu altered, 
4 their pay leſſened, without the eonſent of the major part of the con- 
er vators. | 


HavinG proceeded thus far, it was reſolved to put the names of the 
perſons contained in the liſt, to the vote of the council for their approba- 
tion, which was done in this manner. Every one of the council having 
received two ſmall pieces of paper, in one of which was written an N for 
the negative, and in the other an A for the affirmative, when the candi- 
date's name was propoſed, every man put which of thoſe he pleaſed into 
a hat; which done, the papers were taken out, and being found to agree 
for number with: the perſons there preſent, if the greater number of 

: papers 
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papers were marked with the letter A, then the perſon propoſed was ac- 
counted to be choſen, otherwiſe to be omitted. I had contrived it ſo, 
that the names of the firſt ſeven or eight perſons of the liſt were officers 
of their own party, except major Saloway and Sir Henry Vane, by which 
means Chiefly it came to paſs, that the laſt two paſſed without oppoſition : 
but then they made a breach upon the order, and having put my name to 
the queſtion againſt my will, I was approved. Which when they had 
done, lieutenant-general Fleetwood propoſed colonel Tichburn, one who 
had lately moved to ſet up Richard Cromwel again, and after him the 
lord Warriſton, who had publickly declared againſt liberty of conſcience, 
with Mr. Strickland, Sir Gilbert Pickering, and two or three more, all of 
their faction, and procured them to be choſen in the room of Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig, Mr. Wallop, colonel Walton, colonel Morley, Mr. Henry 

Nevil, andcolonel Monk, who were nextin order upon the liſt, and with 
whom I deſigned to balance the Wallingford-houſe party. But by putting 
in theſe creatures in their places, it was evident they deſigned nothing leſs 
than to draw the whole power into their own hands; and leſt we ſhould 

doubt of their intentions, they gave an excluſion to colonel Rich, tho 
| preſent, and a conſiderable officer in the army, becauſe they ſuſpected him 
not to favour their arbitrary deſigns. Here my patience began to leave 
me, and I told them openly, that ſeeing they intended only to carry on a 
faction, and to govern the nation by the ſword, I reſolved to have no 
more to do with them, and thereupon refuſed to give in my billet upon the 
names of the fix or ſeven perſons that were laſt propoſed : but they com- 
pleated their number, and in the next publick intelligence cauſed the 
names of thoſe one and twenty perſons, whom they had elected to be the 
conſervators of liberty, to be publiſhed to the world, with notice of their 
reſolution to ſummon a new parliament, thinking thereby to pleaſe the 
people : but they were miſtaken, for no man that loved his country 
could approve of it. And the cavalier party conceived ſuch hopes of 
their own affairs, that they grew impatient of any further delays, and de- 
ſigned the deſtruction of the army by open force. To that end, divers of 
their party, who had fled to parts beyond the ſeas, returned ſecretly to 
London, and entered into the confederacy. The time of putting their 
deſign in execution was agreed, and the places of rendezvous being ten in 
number, all in and about the city, were appointed: but it happened again 
that the army received information of the conſpiracy the evening before it 
ſhould have been executed, and being alarmed at the danger, they imme- 
diately ſent divers parties of horſe and foot to take — rang of thoſe 
places which were appointed by the enemy for their drawing together ; 
by which means they ſeized ſome of them, who at twelve o' clock the 
fame night were already come together, compleatly armed, on a part of 
the Temple near the water-fide. Others of the ſame company got over 
the walls, and eſcaped in boats. They took alſo at an inn in London 
thirty horſes with ſaddles and holſters, and as many men ready to mount 
them, Many more of the conſpirators were taken at the ſeveral places of 
rendezvous, where the army had placed their guards; and ſome of them 
confoſſed that the officer who commanded the party that was placed near 
Paul's Church had promiſed to join with them; which was not improbable, 
he being one of thoſe who having never engaged in our cauſe, was advanced 
by Oliver Cramwel as his creature, and ſent to Dunkirk, from whence he 
had been lately recalled by the army, whoſe ambition he had throughly 
foeongded by his votes in the council of officers, And tho this ſtorm was 
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by the vigilance and care of the army pretty well diſperſed; yet their in- 
ſolent and arbitrary actions gave birth to other clouds that threatened them 
with ruin more than the former. For ſoon after, the officers that com- 
manded the fleet publiſhed a declaration againſt the arbitrary proceedings 
of the Wallingford-houſe party, rehearſing the particulars for which they 
had engaged in the publick ſervice, and declaring their reſolution to con- 
tinue faithful to thoſe engagements. This declaration came out ſomewhat 
earlier than was intended, by reaſon of the arrival of colonel Okey and Mr, 
Scot in the fleet, who were obliged to go thither qork ere from the 
power of the army, the former being known to have had the principal ſhare 
in the deſign of ſeizing the Tower for the parliament : the other was not 
only ſuſpected to have been concerned in that affair, but alſo to keep correſ- 
pondence with the generals at Portſmouth, and with colonel Monk in 
Scotland. The army hoping to quiet the fleet with fair words and large 
promiſes, diſpatched colonel Barrow to them, ſuppoſing him to be a 
roper perſon to be imployed to lay them aſleep, uſe they knew he 
had the good opinion of vice-admiral Lawſon, and indeed not undeſer- 
vedly, for he was a man of probity ; and tho' he had been in ſome mea- 
ſure ſeduced by their ſubtleties, yet he was not a confident of their junto, 
But the vice-admiral was too well acquainted with the pernicious deſigns 
of the army, to be cajoled into a retractation of what he had done. 

THe cavalier party about London finding themſelves diſappointed in 
their deſign of deſtroying the army by an inſurrection, attempted to do 
it another way, and to that end encouraged the apprentices to meet in 

eat multitudes to petition the aldermen and common council, that they 
would uſe their endeavours to procure a free parliament to be ſpeedi 
called, well knowing what the conſequence of that would be in the pre- 
ſent conjuncture of affairs. Many men of the king's party, and of deſ- 

te —— intermixed themſelves with them, and inflamed them to 
ſuch a height of violence, that the army thought it neceſſary to ſend a 
regiment of foot to ſuppreſs them, under the command of colonel Hewet- 
ſon ; who, when. he was come into the city, was affronted to his face, 
his men fired upon from the windows, and ſtones thrown on them from 
the tops of the houſes ; and as they proceeded in their march were fo 
preſſed by the multitude, that the ſoldiers, to preſerve themſelves from 
their violence, were obliged to fire upon them, and having killed three or 
four of their number, the reſt diſperſed themſelves for that time : but 
tumults were now become ſo frequent in the city, that the army party 
found themſelves obliged to ſend conſiderable guards thither almoſt. every 
day to ſuppreſs them ; one of which being commanded by colonel 
Deſborough, carried themſelves ſo roughly towards divers eminent 
citizens, that they greatly diſguſted the whole city. The aldermen and 
common council, not thinking it convenient openly to patronize theſe 
diſorders, agreed upon a paper to be preſented to the council of officers, 
wherein having diſowned the late tumults, they complained of the killing 
of their men, and of the guards that were kept in the city, deſiring that 
they might be withdrawn, and the guard of the city left to the civil ma- 
giſtrate, who could not otherwiſe undertake to ſecure the peace, and that 
a free parliament might be forthwith called. This paper was brought to 
the council of officers, by divers members of the court of aldermen and 
of the common council; and being read, it was reſolved by thoſe of the 
army, that if the aldermen and common council would declare againſt the 
family of the Stuarts, and promiſe to be true and faithful to the com- 
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monwealth without a king, ſingle perſon, or houſe of lords, they would 
withdraw their ſoldiers, and leave the city to be guarded by itſelf. They 
acquainted them alſo, that they had already reſolved to call a parliament : 
and for the farther ſatisfaction of the aldermen and common council, they 
appointed fix of their own number, whereof they conſtrained me to be 
one, to confer with them touching the reaſons of theſe reſolutions, and of 
the late proceedings of the army in the city. We met at Whitehall, 
and after colonel Deſborough had ſpent ſome time in ſhewing the neceſſity 
of ſending part of the army to ſecure the peace of the city, and had 
made large proteſtations of the army's friendſhip to them, I took the 
liberty to ſay, that thoſe who were members of the army could beſt in- 
form them of their own intentions in the late proceedings in the city, 
wherein I ſhould not intermeddle ; but having this opportunity, and being 
a well-wiſher to the commonwealth, I would take upon me to put them 
in mind, that we had all been engaged together in the defence of our 
rights and liberties againſt arbitrary power ; that the city had been emi- 
nently inſtrumental in aſſiſting the parliament and army to carry on that 
weighty affair, whereby they had acquired honour to themſelves, eſteem 
amongſt good men, and ſatisfaction to their own minds. But withal it 
ought to be conſidered, that by this they had highly incenſed and vehe- 
mently provoked the common enemy againſt them, who tho they might 
careſs them for the preſent, and make them the moſt ſolemn promiſes of 
future kindneſs, would never —_ the aid and ſupport they had afforded 
to the parliament during the whole courſe of the late war ; but would 
certainly take a time to be revenged on them to the utmoſt. Wherefore 
I deſired them, as they tendered the peace of the nation, and the preſer- 
vation of their perſons and eſtates, that they would not ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be deluded by our common adverſaries, and ſeduced by ſpecious 
pretences to promote that intereſt, which prevailing, would not only 
render all the blood and treaſure that had been ſpent in aſſerting our li- 
berties, of no uſe to us, but alſo force us under ſuch a yoke of ſervitude, 
that neither we nor our poſterity ſhould be able to bear. Divers of them 
ſeemed much ſurprized at this diſcourſe, becauſe they had taken other re- 
ſolutions : yet others, and particularly alderman Fowke, expreſſed their 
approbation of what I had ſaid, and declared their reſolution to act ac- 
cordingly, provided they might be aſſured not to be governed by an army, 
in which I aſſured them my judgment concurred with them, which my 
actions ſhould always demonſtrate. And as I did upon all publick oc- 
caſions endeavour to perſwade our divided parties to unite for their com- 
mon ſafety, ſo I am not ſenſible that I neglected any private opportunity 
to bring about that end. Therefore when I waited on lieutenant-general 
Fleetwood, which frequently 1 I never failed to exhort him 
during this unhappy breach, that he would uſe his endeavours for the 
reſtitution of the parliament. About which, being one day ſomewhat 
earneſt with him, and having acquainted him, that finding my good 
offices between the parliament-men and the army were likely to prove 
ineffectual, I was refolved to go to my ſtation in Ireland. His lady over- 


hearing theſe laſt words from her chamber, and being informed that I 
was alone with the lieutenant-general, ſhe came into the room where we 
were, and with tears began to lament the preſent condition of her huſ- 
band, who, ſhe ſaid, had been always unwilling to do any thing in oppo- 
fition to the parliament, aſſuring me, that he was utterly ignorant of the 
contrivance of the officers at Darby to petition the parliament in ſo inſolent 
; | 2 
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a a manner, and had not had any part in their proceedings upon it afterwards: 
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that, as to herſelf, ſhe had always ſolicited him to comply in all things 
with the orders of the parliament ; and that fearing the conſequences of 
the petition from Darby, ſhe had taken the original, and locked it up in 


her cabinet, where it ſtill was. She deſired me to defer my journey to 


Ireland, till differences ſhould be compoſed between the parliament and 
the army, ſaying, that ſhe knew I had an intereſt in both, which ſhe 
hoped I would improve for the good of both, and not forget to do what 
good offices I could for her huſband, who, ſhe faid, had always expreſſed 
a great friendſhip for me. I confeſs, I was moved with the difcourſe of 
the lady, and could have been contented to put off my journey for Ire- 
land for ſome time longer, if I had not clearly ſeen it impoſſible to adjuſt 


the differences between our contending parties. For the army, inſtead of 


hearkening to an accommodation, had not only reſolved to call a new par- 
liament, but alſo publiſhed a proclamation to appoint the day and place of 
their meeting. Beſides, I was under no ſmall apprehenſions, that diſ- 
orders might ariſe amongſt the officers in Ireland, which was my peculiar 
province, and therefore I reſolved to haſten my departure, and acquainted 
the lieutenant-general that my reſolution was fixed, at which both he and 
his lady ſeemed much troubled. The next morning I went with Sir 
Henry Vane and major Saloway to the chamber of the horſe-guard at 
Whitehall, where the principal officers uſed to meet, in order to take 
leave of them, and to let them know how much we were diflatisfied 
with the meaſures they had taken : but when we came there, we found 
them under great confuſion, by reaſon of the certain information they 
had received, That the fleet had unanimouſly declared for the reſtitution 
of the parliament. This news had wrought ſuch an alteration in them, 
that they expreſſed to us their readinefs to comply with the defires of the 
fleet, ſo it might be done upon convenient terms, and earneſtly importuned 
Sir Henry Vane and major Saloway to go down to the fleet with ſome of 
their party, to treat with the commanders at ſea about that affair. Sir 
Henry Vane, who was always ready to promote the ſervice of the publick, 
accepted the imployment without any heſitation, tho' the weather was 
then extreme ſharp, it being in the midft of winter, and he diſtempered 
with a great cold : to him were joined major Saloway and colonel Salmon, 
with powers from the officers of the army to treat with thoſe of the 
fleet ; where after they had ſpent four or five days in that negotiation, 
they returned to make their report to thoſe who had defired them to un- 
dertake that trouble, which, to the beſt of my remembrance, was to this 
effect : That at their firſt coming on board, Mr. Scot declined to ſpeak 
with them, and colonel Okey uſed them more roughly ; but that by the 
perſwaſions of vice-admiralLawſon, they did at laſt conſent to a conference, 
where they —— very averſe to any propoſal af terms to be made 
with the parliament before their readmiſſion, inſiſting upon the abſolute 

ſubmiſſion of the army to the authority of the parliament. | 
ANOTHER difficulty aroſe touching the commiſſioners to be appointed 
by the fleet, to treat with an equal number of the army, about the 
reſtitution of the parliament ; and the vice-admiral having propoſed Sir 
1 Vane, major Saloway, Mr. Scot, and himſelf, for Kat purpoſe, 
Mr. Scot excepted againſt Sir Henry Vane and major Saloway, as perſons 
that had too far eſpouſed the intereſt of the army. But the prudence and 
moderation of vice-admiral Lawfon removed theſe obſtructions, and pre- 
vailed with Mr. Scot to comply. The officers of the army gave thanks 
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to Sir Henry Vane and the reſt of the commiſſioners for their labour and 
good ſervice, which made me conceive ſome hopes of a ſpeedy accom- 
modation, fince there now ſeemed little more remaining to be done by the 
army, but to nominate their four commiſſioners, for which they took time 
till the afternoon. But ſo ripe were theſe men for deſtruction, and ſo 
abandoned of every reaſonable thought, that they knew not how to make 
uſe of this opportunity; and inſtead of naming perſons to treat about the 
reſtitution of the parliament, they uſed all the arts imaginable, to prevail 
with the council of officers to vote a new parliament to becalled, wherein 
they ſucceeded ſo much, that one of the principal of them told me in the 
afternoon, that he had altered his opinion, and was fully convinced, that 
the reſtitution of the parliament was the very worſt remedy that could be 
applied to the diſtempers of the nation. After they had taken this reſo- 
lution, I reſolved upon my journey for Ireland with all expedition; and 
having made the neceſſary preparations for my departure, I went into the 
chamber where the council of officers accuſtomed to meet, and there 
freely told them, That the meaſures they had reſolved to take, if purſued, 
would certainly bring ruin on themſelves, and poſſibly on the people of 
England. Hereupon colonel Deſborough took me afide, and propoſed . 
for an expedient, to make choice of fixty perſons of the beſt and ableſt 
of the old parliament, to be the ſelect ſenate that ſhould have a negative 
upon the repreſentative. To which I anſwered, That I hoped the mem- 
bers of the parliament aimed only at the promotion of the publick , 
and not at the advancement of themſelves to places of power; but if that 
could be ſuppoſed to be the diſeaſe of any of them, yet the late experi- 
ence they had of the uſeleſneſs and vanity of the other houſe, who made 
themſelves only the objects of ſcorn and pity, would be ſufficient to 
_ caution them againſt treading in their ſteps, and entering into a conteſt 
and competition with thoſe that repreſented the whole nation, without 
any other ___ but that of the army, of whoſe unfaithfulneſs they had 
already made ſuch evident diſcoveries. The ſame day in the evening 
lieutenant-colonel Walker, whom I had defired to go to Wallingford- 
houſe, and to bring me an account of their laſt reſult before my depar- 
ture, came to me with news, that they had again changed their meaſures, 
and finally reſolved the reſtitution of the parliament, pretending for the 
reaſon of this great alteration, that lieutenant-general Fleetwood had been 
extremely diſturbed in his mind the night before, in contemplation of 
the miſchiefs that were likely to enſue, if they ſhould proceed upon theit 
former reſolution. But moſt men believed, that the true reaſons of this 
ſudden change were taken from the ſubmiſſion of their forces that had 
been ſent to beſiege Portſmouth, to the generals of the parliament, who 
had poſſeſſed themſelves of that place; whereof they having received an 
account, began to deſpair of ſubſiſting any longer in oppoſition to the 
parliament. The manner of their deſerting the ſervice of the army was 
thus: they generally thought the differences between the parties not 
ſufficiently important to warrant any actions of open hoſtility, eſpecially 
the horſe, who in the abſence of the colonel were commanded by major 
Bremen, major to colonel Rich's: regiment. He having ſounded the in- 
clinations of the ſoldiers, and informed divers of them of their duty, 
gave advice of his proceedings to the colonel, who perceiving the officers 
of the fleet, and many of thoſe of the army, to deſire the return of the 
parliament, went down privately from London to his regiment. Being 
arrived before Portſmouth, and 4 g both horſe and foot prepared = 
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his deſign, he gave notice of his intentions to Sir Arthur Haſlerig and the 
reſt of the commanders in the place, who having cauſed the gate to be 
opened, colonel Rich with the forces, that had hitherto lain before the 
town as enemies, marched in and joined themſelves to the parliament's 
generals. The next morning after the news of this event was brought to 
London, the army-party ſummoned a council of officers, confiſting not 
only of the ſtanding forces, but alſo of the city-militia, and propoſed to 
them an inſtrument to ſign, whereby they ſhould engage to ſtand by each 
other, notwithſtanding the return of the parliament. The officers ſeemed 
unwilling to ſubſcribe the paper, and therefore it was not peremptorily 
required ; but being permitted to give their approbation by votes, they 
paſſed it without many negatives. Whilſt this matter was under debate, 
letters were brought to lieutenant-general Fleetwood, which after he had 
read, he called me afide, and acquainting me with the contents of them, 
he delivered them to me, and defired I would keep them private. The 
ſubſtance of them was, that a party of the army in Ireland had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the caſtle of Dublin, ſeized on colonel Jones who com- 
manded in my abſence, taken the commiſſioners into cuſtody, and pub- 
liſhed a declaration for the parliament, of which a copy was incloſed in 
the letters. Therein they declared the reaſons of their proceedings to be 
grounded on their deſires to relieve the nation from the government 
of the ſword, which they ſaw was endeavoured to be eſtabliſhed not only 
in England, but alſo in Ireland, even by thoſe who had lately ſigned an 
addreis to the parliament, and ſent it over by their commander in chief, 
as they were yet pleaſed to call me. They acknowledged the guilt of thoſe 
who had offered violence to the civil authority, and their own unworthi- 
neſs, ſo far as they might have contributed to keep them from the exerciſe 
of their juſt power, promiſing to yield obedience to their commands for the 
future, and declaring their efolution to join with the generals at Portſ- 
mouth, colonel Monk, and vice-admiral Lawſon, in order to procure the 
reſtitution of the parliament. Having read this declaration, and finding 
it to agree with my ſenſe of the publick affairs, and figned by my brother- 
in-law colonel Kempſon, with many others of known integrity, I could 
not refuſe to give it my approbation : but when I had conſidered that it 
was alſo ſubſcribed by colonel Theophilus Jones, who, upon all occaſions, 
had ſhewed himſelf a principal inftrument of miſchief amongſt us, and by 
colonel Bridges and others, who had been very active to ſupport the 
uſurpation of the Cromwels, I became doubtful what judgment to make 
of it, However, having ſeen things brought to an iſſue in England, I 
concluded it to be my duty to haſten to my charge in Ireland, that if 
their intentions were juſt and honeſt, I might encourage and aſſiſt them; 
and if I ſhould find them otherwiſe inclined, that I might endeavour to 
reduce them to their duty. Therefore having taken leave of my friends 
and relations, I departed from London, and being on my way to Cheſter, 
in order to imbark for Ireland, I received letters by a meſſenger ſent on 
rpoſe from my brother Kempſon, by which I underſtood that the ſur- 
2 of Dublin had been principally contrived and carried on by colonel 
ridges, lieutenant-colonel Warren, major Warden, major Warren, 
captain Joyner, and colonel Theophilus Jones: that the pretence of their 
meeting together at Dublin was to petition for a general council of officers, 
that the ſenſe of the army there touching the publick affairs might be 
fairly collected and repreſented. Thoſe who had the immediate manage- 
ment of things in Ireland having refuſed to grant their move, the 
| | _ others 
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officers above- mentioned reſolved to put their deſign in execution; and 
having gained the ow part of a foot 3 at was quartered in 
the armory near the iron-gate of the caſtle, they ordered three of the 
rivate ſoldiers who were beſt known to the ſentinel that was upon the 
guard, to defire him to open the gate, and to let them in to do ſome 
buſineſs which they pretended to have in the caſtle. But fo ſoon as the 
ſentinel had opened the gate, the three ſoldiers ſecured him, and imme- 
diately after the reſt of their confederates, with major Warden at the head 
of them, ruſhed in and ſurprized the guard. Being thus poſſeſſed of the 
caſtle, they ſeized upon — John Jones, and ſent major Warren to 
take into his cuſtody Mr. Corbet and colonel Thomlinſon, the other two 
commiſſioners, which he did as they were coming from the church. 
My brother Kempſon was at this time in my lodgings'in the caſtle, and 
heard nothing of this action, till ſome of the principal perſons concerned 
came to him and acquainted him with what had paſſed, deſiring him to 
join with them, which he thought fit to promiſe. Then they ſent to Sir 
Hardreſs Waller, giving him an account of their ſucceſs, and deſired his 
aſſiſtance, tho he had not been made acquainted with their deſign. My 
brother alſo informed me, that tho' he had contributed towards drawing 
up the declaration of this party to the beſt advantage he could for the pub- 
lick intereſt, yet he was ſo unſatisfied with the ſpirit and principles of theſe 
men, that he was very hardly perſwaded to fign it. The horſe that 
were in the town had for the moſt part joined with this party ; but a 
company of foot of colonel Lawrence's regiment being got together upon 
this alarm, and folicited to declare with them for the parliament, made 
anſwer, That they knew not what parliament they meant ; but that they 
were reſolved to be faithful to the parliament, and to me their commander 
in chief. In theſe words moſt of the forces in Ireland afterwards de- 
clared ; and Sir Hardreſs Waller defired my brother Kempſon to let me 
know, that he had carried his life in his hand, and hazarded all in this 
affair for my ſake. And that there might be no want of proteſtations, 
major Warden himſelf told my brother, that tho' I thought him a cava- 
lier, yet I ſhould find him as faithful to the commonwealth as any man. 
Yet for all this my brother acquainted me, that he much doubted the 
ſincerity of their intentions, and the rather, becauſe Sir Charles Coote had 
ſeized Galway, and turned out colonel Sadler the governour of that place ; 
that he had impriſoned major 2 an officer of courage and honeſty, 
and had drawn together a conſiderable body both of horſe and foot, con- 
liſting chiefly of the Engliſh Iriſh. Therefore he concluded that I would loſe 
no time, but haſten to them with all poſſible expedition. Having re- 
ceived this account of the affairs of Ireland, and being perſwaded that 
Sir Arthur Haſlerig was like to have a great influence upon the publick 
counſels, I ſent him a copy of my letter, and earneſtly defired him to 
take care not to be ſeduced by fair promiſes and ſpecious pretences, to 
ſtrengthen the hands of thoſe in whom he never had found, nor was like 
to find any juſt grounds of confidence. Before my departure from Cheſter 
I made a viſit, and took leave of colonel Croxton governour of that 
place, who, as he had always done, gave me all poſſible demonſtration 
of his affection to the commonwealth. From thence I went to Beau- 
maris, where I found a ſhip of war carrying about thirty guns, com- 
manded by captain Aldworth. And tho I had no order from any ſuperior 
powers, yet = captain promiſed, if he could get out of the harbour, 
to ſet fail for. Ireland the next morning. Which having done according 
| to 
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to his promiſe, we caſt anchor the day after in the bay of Bullock, over. 
againſt my houſe at Moncktown. But not thinking it prudent to go 
aſhore till I had farther informed myſelf of the ſtate of affairs, I writ a 
letter to Sir Hardreſs Waller, and the reſt of the officers, to acquaint 
them, that the parliament being again reſtored to their authority, according 
to their deſires expreſſed in their addreſs and late declaration, wherein J 
concurred in judgment with them, I was come over to join with them, and 
to afford them my aſſiſtance to accompliſh thoſe things for which they had 
declared. 'This letter I ſent to them by our deputy-advocate; and when 
the boat went off, captain Aldworth cauſed his guns to be fired, which gaye 
noticetothoſe at Dublin of my arrival. At the return of the boat my brother 
Kempſon accompanied by divers officers, came on board and informed me, 
that the affairs of Ireland were in a much worſe condition than at the time he 
had written to me in England, by reaſon of the prevalency of Sir Charles 
Coote, who with one or two more influenced the whole council of officers 
as they pleaſed; and that all thoſe who had been diſplaced for debauchery or 
diſaffection, had joined with him: by which means divers officers of known 
affection to the publick had been obliged to quit their poſts, and yield their 

iſons to his creatures: that colonel Brayfield governour of Athlone having 
refuſed to ſurrender that place to Sir Charles Coote, he had drawn his forces 
before it, and by tampering with ſome of the gariſon, and falſely affirming 
that the governour would deliver them up to him, he had prevailed with 
them to ſet open the gates of the caſtle, and to betray their governour into 
his hands: that upon this encouragement he had marched to Dublin with a 
conſiderable body of horſe, amongſt whom he had diſtributed a great ſum 
of money to ſecure them to his intereſt: that the like ſucceſs had attended 
divers others of his aſſociates in ſeveral parts of that country, particularly 
that colonel Edmund Temple had poſſeſſed himſelf of Carlo, whereof 
colonel Pretty was governour: that captain Lifle had diſpoſſeſſed lieutenant- 
colonel Deſborough of Drogheda; and that major Wilſon had ſeized 
Limerick, whereof colonel Nelſon had been made governour by me: that 
major Stanley, whom I had permitted upon his requeſt to ſtay in the citadel 
of Clonmel, till his wife, who was ready to lie down, ſhould be brought 
to bed, had made uſe of the opportunity to poſſeſs himſelf of that place: 
that colonel Cooper, whom I had entruſted to command ſome forces in the 
north, had fallen ſick upon the late change, and was fince dead; and that 
his lieutenant-colonel had been ſeized by a of his own ſoldiers, and 
brought priſoner to Dublin, where a ſum of money was given to them for 
that ſervice: and that lieutenant-colonel Fowke, with the aſſiſtance of 
the cavalier party, had ſeized upon Youghal. My brother alſo informed 
me, that Sir Charles Coote and thoſe who had ſeized the power into their 
hands, had prevailed with the council of officers to paſs a vote not to 
receive me as commander in chief till the pleaſure of the parliament ſhould 
be ſignified to them, pretending me to be an enemy to the parliament, 
and in the intereſt of the army. In the mean time colonel Phair governour 
of Cork, colonel Saunders governour of Kinſale, colonel Richards govern- 
our of Wexford, andlicutenant-colonel Arnop governour of Inniſkillin, had 
declared for the parliament, but refuſed toobey the orders of thoſe at Dublin. 
In this confuſion. were the affairs of Ireland, two parties contending, and 
accounting each other enemies, and yet both declaring for the parliament. 
Having received this information, and being fully convinced of the ill 
intentions of this party, however they ſought to diſguiſe their actions under 
the ſpecious pretext of affection to the parliament, ſince I could not do 
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what I deſired for the publick ſervice, yet I reſolved to endeavour to act as 
I ought in the diſcharge of that truſt which the parliament had repoſed in 
me. And to that end I writletters, and directed them to the commanders - 
of gariſons, and to the officers of regiments, of whoſe fidelity I had the 
beſt affurance, acquainting them with the return of the parliament to the 
exerciſe of their authority, aſſuring them of my conſtant affections to the 
parliament, and my reſolution to adhere to them, requiring the commanders 
and officers of the reſpective gariſons and regiments, as they valued the 
cauſe of God and their country, to continue faithful to the parliament, 
and to withdraw from thoſe, who under pretence of declaring for the 
parliament, had uſurped the power, which they deſigned to uſe for their 
deſtruction, and for the re-eſtabliſhment of arbitrary power amongſt us. 
Therein I alſo ordered them to draw into conſiderable bodies, if poſſible, 
and to defend themſelves againſt thoſe who ſhould adventure to attack 
them; and if they ſhould be overpower'd, to draw towards Munſter, 
where I would endeavour, with what force I could get together, to give 
them my aſſiſtance, promiſing to juſtify them in their refuſal to obey 
any of thoſe who derived not their authority from the parliament or me. 
Theſe letters put into the hands of one Mildmay, who had accompanied 
my brother Kempſon to me, with orders to deliver them as they were 
directed, which he promiſed faithfully to perform. The next morning one 
of my ſervants, whom I had ſent to buy ſome proviſions for us, returned 
on board, and informed me, that as ſoon as thoſe at Dublin had received 
notice of my arrival, they ſent a party of horſe to my houſe, with orders 
to ſeize me; who not finding me there, had marched towards the fea-fide, 
where they lay privately, in hopes to ſurprize me at my landing. Not- 
withſtanding which our boat, being well manned and armed, came back 
ſafe to the ſhip with ſome proviſions. The next day we ſaw a veſſel com- 
ing from England, which proving to be the 8 I opened the 
mail, and found therein more plainly what I ſuſpected before, eſpecially in 
one of the letters to colonel Theophilus Jones, wherein ſome mention be- 
ing made of the affairs of Charles Stuart, it was thus corrected, But no 
more of that till the next ſummer.” This letter with ſome others I kept, 
and permitted the maſter of the packet-boat to carry the reſt to the 
town. About noon captain Lucas came to me on board with an anſwer 
to the letter I had ſent the day before to the officers at Dublin, wherein 
they expreſſed great joy for the reſtitution of the parliament, and acquainted 
me with the reſolution of their council of officers concerning me, on ſuſ- 
picion that I had taken part with the army againſt the parliament. They 
alſo informed me, that they had diſpatched a meſſage to the parliament's 
generals, for orders from them, or the parliament, for their future conduct, 
defiring in the mean time that I would, for avoiding inconveniences, retire 
into England, proteſting themſelves ready to obey me as their commander 
in chief ſo ſoon as the pleaſure of the parliament, or their general's, ſhould 
be ſignified to that purpoſe. This meſſenger gave me alſo the copy of a 
letter from colonel Monk to colonel John Jones, which, he faid, had 
been found amongſt the colonel's papers at the time when he was ſeized, 
by which Monk endeavoured to perſuade him of his affection to the 
cauſe of the commonwealth, with a ſolemn profeſſion of his reſolution to 
be true and faithful to the parliament, and to oppoſe to the death the ſet- 
ting up a king, ſingle # = or houſe of Ga: Captain Lucas being 


ready to return to Dublin, I gave him my reply to the anſwer he brought 
me from the officers, appealing to their own conſciences for my adherence 
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and affection to the parliament, telling them, that the duty of my charge 
would not permit me to return to England in ſuch a conjuncture: that I 
had received my commiſſion from the parliament, and did not find that 
it enjoined me to obey the commands of thoſe who for the moſt part had 
no commiſſions from them: that I was reſolved to proſecute, as far as I 
was able, the ends of my commiſſion for the ſervice of the parliament, 
by whom I was entruſted; requiring them to forbear any oppoſition againſt 
me, as they would anſwer for the blood that might be ſhed in the diſpute. 
I acquainted captain Lucas with the ſubſtance of my letter; who there- 
upon propoſed, that ſeeing I was confident of my good intentions, and 
that both myſelf and thoſe at Dublin aimed at the fame thing, I would go 
to them, and by ſatisfying their ſcruples, adjuſt the differences between 
us. But J told him, that I was too well informed of their principles and 
defigns to put myſelf into their hands. Then,” faid he, © you do not 
. to be for the parliament? No indeed, ſaid I; and it is moſt ma- 
nifeſt to me, that the deſign of thoſe who now govern the council of 
officers, tho at preſent it be covered with pretences for the parliament, 
is to deſtroy both them and their friends, and to bring in the ſon of the 
+... HENp the paſſage to Dublin to be barr'd againſt me, and being 
diſappointed of ſome farther proviſions that I had ſent for; the enemy, 
for tuch they had declared themſelves to me, not permitting them to be 
brought on board, I reſolved to try if I could find reception from any 
other gariſon on the coaſt, hoping that the parliament would in a ſhort 
time take off the pretended objection againſt me, that I was an enemy to 
them. Or if they ſhould fo far abandon the care of their own ſafety, 
to leave the power in the hands of theſe uſurpers, I ſhould yet have the 
ſatisfaction of having done all that I could to diſcharge the truſt they had 
placed in me. But before I departed from the bay of Dublin, I diſpatched 
a relation of my wife to England by the packet-boat, with letters for the 
parliament, wherein I gave them the beſt account I could of the ſtate of 
affairs in Ireland, and defired their inſtructions how to govern myſelf in fo 
nice a conjuncture; aſſuring them, that as I had never been ſolicitous to 
rocure the employment wherein their favour had placed me, fo I could 
well contented to withdraw from that publick ſtation if they ſhould 
think fit to recal me from it. To theſe letters I added others for Sir Ar- 
thur Haſlerig and Mr. Scot, with copies of ſome of the letters which 1 
had intercepted coming from England for thoſe at Dublin. Having diſ- 
patched the packet-boat, we ſet tail for Duncannon, where I had placed 
one captain Skynner to command, in whom I had great confidence, and 
rhe next morning about eight or nine of the clock we were in view of the 
ſhore near Wexford. Being come within a of Duncannon, and not 
knowing in whoſe hands that place might be in this ſtrange revolution of 
affairs, I ſent a meſſenger to captain Alland, whom I had made governour 
of the fort at Paſſage, to be informed by him of their condition. The 
next morning our meſſenger returned with the captain and two or three 
more, who acquainted me, that tho' no means had been left unattempted 
to procure the fort of Duncannon to be delivered to thoſe at Dublin, that 
captain Skynner had conſtantly refuſed to obey any orders not proceeding 
from the parliament or me. He alſo informed me, that colonel Richards 
governour of Wexford, colonel Phair governour of Cork, and colonel 
Saunders governour of Kinſale, had acted in the like manner, and that he 
had hopes that thoſe of Waterford would alſo declare for me, having 
promiſed ſo to do when I ſhould arrive. kad ara: rao" 
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with the command of Kilkenny had been frighted out of his government; 
and that lieutenant-colonel Hurd, who had þeen removed for his vicious life 
and diſaffection to the publick, was got into the place. Being informed of 
theſe particulars, I landed the ſame day in the evening at Duncannon, where 
] was received with great demonſtrations of joy by captain Skynner the 
governour, and the gariſon, who at my arrival fired their guns round the 
fort, and were anſwered by thoſe from our ſhip of war that lay in the 
harbour, by which means thoſe of Waterford had notice of my landing. 
Doubting what the iſſue of things might be, I took a view of the place; 
and having perceived that the gariſon was not ſufficiently provided either 
with men or proviſions, I took the beſt care I could for their ſupply. To 
this end one of the officers having engaged to bring in the greateſt part of 


a foot company in the regiment of colonel Stephens, 1 ſent him out with 


orders to that purpoſe. I diſpatched a meſſenger alſo to my tenants at 
Bally-Magger, which lay not far from us, to defire them to furniſh me 
with corn, beef, and other neceffaries. I revictualled our man of war, 
whoſe proviſions were almoſt ſpent, and borrowed divers ſums of money 
of my friends in the parts adjacent, which I knew to be of ſingular uſe in 


caſe of extremity. Having done this, I ſent letters to colonel Leigh 


of Waterford, and to the reſt of the officers there, acquainting 
them with the reſtitution of the parliament, and with my arrival at 
Duncannon, in order to promote their ſervice, wherein I required them to 


afford me their aſſiſtance. I wrote letters alſo to colonel Puckle governour 


of Roſs, to the ſame effect, and diſpatched others to colonel Richards, 
colonel Phair, and colonel Saunders, to encourage them to continue to act 
as they had hitherto done. From Waterford I had a civil return to my 
meſſage brought by ſome of their officers, who came to make me a viſit; 
but I could not get a poſitive anfwer from them to the contents of my letter. 
And I n . declare themſelves, they ſent one 
captain Bolton other perſons to me, deſiring that I would ſati 

them touching the objection that had been given out againſt me, ark pd 
an enemy to the parliament; which having done, as I might well, they 
departed in appearance well ſatisfied. In the mean time colonel Temple 
n to block up the fort —— and 
having poſſeſſed himſelf o ways leading to it, one of his parties —_—_— 
PPP for the uſe of 
the gariſon; which having perceived, I ordered a party of foot, being 
al deſtitute of horſe, to go by a ſhort way and to poſt themſelves 
in a paſs through which they were to return: and tho' they came too late 
to recover the cattle, yet they prevailed with divers of the party to come to 
me into the fort, where they aſſured me that they had been t before 
us merely in obedience to their ſuperior officers, and were much troubled at 
the differences amongſt us; they acknowledged that they had long ſerved 
under me, and were more willing to continue to do fo ftill, than to ſerve 
under any other perſon; and that underſtanding that both the contending 
parties waited for the ſignification of the parliament's pleaſure concerning 
the publick affairs, they promiſed to withdraw from the fort, and to come 
no more againſt us. By which it may farther how unwilling the 
forces on both fides were to come to any open acts of hoſtility, it being not 
eaſy for men in an ordinary ſtation unacquainted with ick counſels, 
and of ordinary capacities, ſo ſoon to diſcern the way to their duty through 
the ſpecious pretences of each party. But the cabal at Dublin reſolving to 
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diſplaced by their own uſurped authority all the field officers of the army, 
except major Edward Warren, with moſt of the other officers that the 


parliament had commiſſionated, filling their places with the moſt vicious 


and diſaffected perſons they could find. Which having done, they cauſed 
a report to be publiſhed, that Sir Charles Coote with a conſiderable force 
would come to beſiege me in Duncannon, whereby they obtained this 
advantage, that our enemies in Waterford were incouraged to appear 
openly, and our friends, uncertain of the event, would not venture to 
declare themſelves. Beſides, colonel Leigh their governour began now 
openly to fide with thoſe at Dublin, either from his malice to me for re- 
proving him formerly for his zeal in ſupporting the uſurpation of Crom- 
wel, or from a ſelfiſh principle that was natural to him, of joining always 


with the riſing party; tho being an anabaptiſt, he might have conſidered, 


that he was not likely to find much favour with the grandees at Dublin, 

Tux enemy, as had been before reported, drew down before Duncan. 
non ; and captain Scot, ſon to Mr. Scot a member of the parliament, 
whom I have had occaſion frequently to mention, ſent a letter to inform 
me, that being appointed by the officers at Dublin to reduce the place 
to the obedience of the parliament, he was come thither to that purpoſe. 
Having read his letter, I wrote an anſwer to it, and communicated them 
both to the officers and ſoldiers of the gariſon. In my anſwer, I told 
him, that we were really for that, which they only pretended as a colour 
to worſe deſigns ; that I acted by the authority of the parliament, and 
ſhould endeavour faithfully to diſcharge my duty ; requiring them forth- 
with to depart, and return to the obedience of thoſe to whom they owed 
it, as they would anſwer the contrary to God and man. I deſired the 
captain to communicate my anſwer to thoſe that were with him, as I 
aſſured him I had done his letter to the officers and ſoldiers of my gariſon. 
Whilſt theſe things were doing, Sir Charles Coote, colonel Theophilus 


Jones, and the reſt of the cabal at Dublin, ſent one captain Campbel to 


colonel Monk, to acquaint him with the progreſs they had made ; upon 
which he cauſed the cannon at Berwick to be fired in teſtimony of his 
joy, and ſent back the meſſenger to them with letters of thanks he their 
good ſervice, deſiring them not to reſtore the commiſſioners of the parlia- 
ment, whom they had ſeized, to the exerciſe of their authority: but as I 
afterwards underſtood by ſome of Coote's party, he mentioned nothing 
concerning me in his letters, not knowing, as I preſume, but that Imight 
be in a condition to retard, if not totally obſtruct his grand deſign, as 
probably I had done, with the bleſſing of God, if the parliament had 
not abandoned me, and their own intereſt at the ſame time, by the influ- 
ence of Monk's party in the houſe. The junto at Dublin being very de- 
firous to remove me from the poſt where I was, called a council of 
officers ; and having drawn up a letter to juſtify their proceedings againſt 
me, they procured it to be ſigned and ſent to me from the council, en- 
deavouring therein to defame me with all poſſible malice, charging me 
with neglecting the duty of my imployment in Ireland, when upon the 
late interruption of the parliament I had rather choſen to continue my 
journey to London than to return to the diſcharge of my office; accuſing 
me for divers paſſages in my letters which they pad intercepted; in one of 
which, having called colonel John Jones dear friend, they would have it 
interpreted, that I thereby approved his correſpondence with the Walling- 
ford-houſe party: and in another, having expreſſed my defire to moderate 
things between the parliament and the army, they improved it to a very 
| EY great 
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t crime, alledging that men ought to obey, and not to capitulate with 
the parliament ; adding, that when I ſaw I could do no more in oppoſi- 
tion to the parliament, I had refuſed to wait their fitting, and departed 
for Ireland a day or two before their reſtitution, where I had endeavoured 
to ſerve the army by my intereſt in the diſſaffected party; that finding 
Dublin to be ſecured for the parliament by thoſe who obeyed their orders, 
and would obey me as their commander in chief, if the parliament thought 
fit to continue that power to me, I had not only refuſed to return to 
England till their pleaſure in that affair might be known, but alſo had 
endeavoured by all hoſtile means to get the power into my hands, at the 
ſame time neglecting my duty in parliament, which they ſaid I might have 
been doing, had not my miſcarriages rendered me incapable of that 
honour. Having peruſed this letter, I thought myſelf obliged to anſwer 
it, as well to clear myſelf from theſe calumnies, as to prevent the effect it 
might otherwiſe have amongſt unwary men, which was eſpecially to be 
regarded in this conjuncture, becauſe they had taken care to print and 
_ diſperſe their libel againſt me. I told them in my anſwer, that they well 
knew that in my letters to colonel Jones, which they had intercepted, I 
had expreſſed my diſlike of his correſpondence with the army; tho havin 

received civilities from him, and becauſe he had the ſword in his hand, 
thought it not imprudent to keep fair with him, which was probably the 
reaſon why they themſelves were not more plainly dealt with by the parlia- 
ment: that notwithſtanding their pretences of obedience to the parlia- 
ment, I wiſhed I might not ſee the day when they ſhould poſitively re- 
fuſe to obey their commands, to the deſtruction of their authority, and 
the advancement of a contrary intereſt ; tho', to ſerve the preſent turn, 
they now blamed me for endeavouring, in the midſt of the confuſion that 
the ambition of the army had brought upon us, to moderate things ſo, 
that their authority might have been reſtored, and the publick cauſe pre- 
ſerved from ruin : that the reaſons of my not returning to my command, 
upon advice of the late interruption,” were ; firſt, becauſe I knew it to be 
the intereſt of the parliament and the army to unite, both being in a certain 
way to ruin, if they did not; and that therefore I was encouraged to at- 
tempt it : and in the next place, becauſe I had ſeen the letter which was 
ſent from the officers at London to thoſe in Ireland, wherein they de- 
clared, that they had only obſtructed their fitting for a while : thirdly, I 
hoped at my departure I had left the affairs of Ireland in good hands ; 
and at the worſt, I was perſwaded it muſt of neceſſity follow the fate of 
England. Laſtly, I doubted not that by fixing the Iriſh brigade, which 
was in England, to the intereſt of the parliament, 'I ſhould contribute 
more to their ſervice, than by the beſt regulation that could be made of 
the forces in Ireland : that the cauſe of my laſt return to Ireland was taken 
from the knowledge I had of the perſons that had aſſumed the power into 
their hands, and duty that lay upon me to uſe the beſt of my endea- 
vours to put a ſtop to thoſe malignant deſigns, which I had reaſon to 
believe their principles would lead them to carry on : that they muſt 
22 me, if I followed not their advice of returning to England, when 

was in the bay of Dublin, having it not in my inſtructions to obey them; 
and being as fully ſatisfied of their intentions to make uſe of their power, 
under pretence of ſerving the parliament, to undermine and deſtroy their 
friends, as I was that my own endeavours were directed /holly to their ſer- 
vice, and that it was my duty, as far as I could, to proſecute the ends of 
that commiſſion with which they had intruſted me. Before I had ſent 
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away this letter, I received the aſtoniſhing news, that the parliament had 
ſent to the officers at Dublin an acknowledgment of their ſervice in de- 
Claring for them; and about a week after the ſaid officers ſent a letter to 
be delivered to me, ſigned by William Lenthal ſpeaker of the parliament, 
to deſire me by their order to attend the parliament with an account of 
the affairs of Ireland, that upon conſideration thereof, ſuch a courſe might 
be taken, as might ſecure the publick intereſt there. Letters to the ſame 


effect were written, as I was informed, to colonel John Jones, colonel 


Thomlinſon, and Mr. Miles Corbet, commiſſioners for the parliament in 
Ireland. By theſe letters I perceived, that the parliament was reduced to a 
diſhonourable compliance with thoſe who had got the aſcendant over 
them; and therefore having received their commands to attend them, I 
reſolved to do it as ſoon as I could, hoping by the account I ſhould give 
them, to awaken their care, and if they were not wholly infatuated, per- 
ſwade them to make a timely proviſion againſt the dangers that ſo vifibly 
threatened them with ſudden deſtruction. The enemy thought I would 
have ſurrendered the fort of Duncannon into their hands, and to that end 
uſed many arguments to induce me to it; but refuſed to heatken to that 
propoſition, and acquainted them that the letters I had received rather im- 
plied the contrary; and that if the parliament were as ſenſible as they ought 
to be of their intereſt, I doubted not that Duncannon might prove a good 
landing-place for an army from England, to reduce thoſe in Ireland to 
their obedience. In the mean time 1 had cauſed two or three veſſels to 
caſt anchor under the command of the caſtle, reſolving to make uſe of 
one of them for my tranſportation to England ; and finding a Dutch 
bottom commanded by a French-man to be moſt convenient for my 
purpoſe, I agreed with the maſter of her for my voyage. Before I de- 
arted, captain Scot, major Barrington, and ſome others of thoſe that 
ad blocked us up, deſired to ſpeak with me, which I agreed to, and 
amongſt other diſcourſe that deſerves not to be mentioned, many of them, 
and in particular captain Scot, tho' they had declared for the parliament, 
endeavoured to juſtify the attempt of Sir George Booth, reviling Sir 
Arthur Haſlerig, and divers others who were members of the parliament: 
and being aſked, whether they would fight againſt Charles Stuart, if he 
ſhould appear at the head of an army, they refuſed to explain themſelves 
in that particular: and yet theſe gentlemen would be thought to be the 
only champions for the parliament. Captain Scot accompanied me to the 
water-ſide, where taking leave of captain Skinner the governour, and 
the reſt of the officers and ſoldiers of the gariſon, I commanded the go- 
vernour, in his ne not to ſurrender the fort to any perſon that 
ſhould not be authorized to receive it by the parliament or me, wherein I 
doubted not he would have the aſſiſtance of the whole gariſon, which 
they unanimouſly promiſed. As ſoon as I was imbarked, captain Skinner 
cauſed all their cannon to be fired, to teſtify their reſpects to me; and 
the wind being very fair, we immediately ſet ſail for England. The 


next morning we found ourſelves in view of the Ifle of Lundy, and 1 


would willingly have landed at Minhead, but the ſeas went fo high, that 
we were obliged to put in at Milford-Comb; where having provided 
horſes for myſelf and company, we went to Barnſtaple, and lay there 
that night. The day following we paſſed over Axmore, which was co- 
vered with ſnow, agd with much difficulty arrived that night at Lay ſtock, 
where I was informed that Monk was come to London, and had brought 
the ſecluded members into the houſe, which report had preceded the 


action; 
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action; for it was not yet done. But we were aſſured from better intel- 
ligence, that the parliament, upon conſideration of Sit Henry Vane's 
compliance with the army during the late interruption, had diſcharged him 
from being a member, and commanded him to retire from London; 


and that having reproved major Saloway for what he had done of the 


ſame nature, they had committed him to the Tower during the pleaſute 
of the houſe. We were alſo informed, that they had granted time to 
lieutenant-general Fleetwood, colonel. Sydenham, the lord commiſſioner 
Whitlock, Mr. Cornelius Holland, and Mr. Strickland, to clear them- 
ſelves touching their deportment in that affair. I was not a little diſturbed 
at this news, conceiving that the removal of ſuch eminent pillars of the 
houſe, as ſome of theſe were, would put the whole fabrick into apparerit 
danger of ruin ; but being always deſirous to think well of their proceed- 
ings, I perſwaded myſelf that theſe meaſures were the reſult of the extra- 
ordinary zeal of ſome men, to vindicate the leaſt appearance of any breach 
that might be ſuppoſed to have been made upon the privileges of the 
parliament. As I was ſeriouſly reflecting on theſe particulars, one of my 
ſervants brought me the paper of publick intelligence, wherein, I not onl 

perceived the former relation to be confirmed, but alſo found that the 
parliament had received a charge of high treaſon againſt me, Mr. Miles 
Corbet, colonel John Jones, and colonel Thomlinſon, preſented by 
colonel Bridges, major Edward Warren, and captain Abel Warren, and 
ſabſcribed by Sir Charles Coote ; of which, tho' I had heard ſome flying 
report whilſt I was in Ireland, yet I could not ſuppoſe them ſo abandoned 
of all ſhame, as to purſue ſuch a deſign : but they had learned, that to 
calumniate abundantly was the way to get ſomething to ſtick. And here 
I confeſs, if I had entered upon the publick ſervice on the account of 
my own private advantage, I ſhould have been totally diſcouraged, and 


perhaps have made the beſt proviſion I could for my own ſafety ; but _ 


conſcious to myſelf, that I had acted upon better principles, I conclude 
that the parliament, who knew my innocence, would not fail to do me 


_ Juſtice againſt my malicious enemies. Thereupon I ufed all poſſible 


diligence in my journey, taking poſt-horſes to that end; inſomuch that a 
perſon who knew me, meeting me on the road, ſaid, that thoſe who 
were under an accuſation of high treaſon; were not accuſtomed to make 
ſuch haſte to preſent themſelves. Being arrived at London, I went not 
that day to the parliament, being informed that the houſe was riſing ; 
and becauſe I was deſirous to learn as much as I could concerning the ſtate 
of publick affairs, to which I had been ſo long a ſtranger. The moſt 
remarkable tranſactions that had paſſed in my abſence were theſe following: 
that lieutenant-general Fleetwood, finding himſelf deſerted by moſt part 

of the army, had ſent the keys of the parliament-houſe to the ſpeaker, 
with notice that the guards were withdrawn, and that the members of 
parliament might attend the diſcharge of their duty : that lieatenant- 
colonel Miller, who was in poſſeſſion of the Tower, had ſent alſo to the 
ſpeaker, to acquaint him that he and his gariſon were ready to receive his 
orders: that the forces about the town had been muſtered in Lincoln's- 
inn-fields by colonel Alured and colonel Okey, where, after they had de- 
Clared for the parliament, they marched by the ſpeaker's houſe in Chan- 
cery-lane, and ſaluted him as their general as he ſtood at his door: that 
the ſpeaker had ſent colonel Bret and colonel Redmain, who had been 
diſcharged for their zeal to the uſurpation of Cromwel, to command the 
Iriſh brigade ; tho' it was well known, that brigade was officered wk 
uc 
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ſuch as were ſo zealous for the parliament, that they had refuſed to en- 
gage againſt colonel Monk, becauſe he had declared for them, and had 
marched off intirely from the army of colonel Lambert : that Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig and the reſt of the officers from Portſmouth coming into London 
by the bridge, had paſſed through the city, where they had been received 
with ſo much ſeeming joy and loud acclamations, that Sir Arthur wag 
obſerved in particular to be ſo elevated, that for ſome time after he could 
ſcarce diſcern his friends from his enemies ; whereof my wife had ſome 
experience : for ſhe going to give him ſome account of me and of affairs 
in Ireland, found him muchj altered in his carriage to her, ſaying, that 
God and man having owned them, they muſt imploy thoſe that would 
own them. To which ſhe replied, that he ſeemed to miſtake what ſhe 
had ſaid, and aſſured him that ſhe was well informed, that as I had never 


ſolicited for publick imployment in better times, fo I was very remote 


from any ſuch thoughts in this condition of things. This height of Sir 
Arthur Haſlerig laſted but a few days; for tho the clergy and lawyers, 
with other diſaffected perſons, had hitherto kept fair with him, and in 
appearance reverenced him above all others, that by his aſſiſtance they 
might be able to prevail againſt the army, or Wallingford-houſe party; 
yet ſo ſoon as they were 2 from their fears, and underſtood their own 
ſtrength, they refuſed to be any longer controlled by him, turning out of 
the houſe and out of the army whomſoever they pleaſed : which falſe 
meaſures taken by him, he began to perceive when there was no remedy 
left. Fifteen hundred old officers were removed from their commands 
in the army by the committee appointed for that purpoſe, and as many 
brought in to ſupply their places, who were for the moſt part either un- 
known to the ſpldlers dilaffected to the cauſe, or ignorant of military 
affairs. The rules by which the committee for placing and diſplacing 
went by, were, as every man had been known to favour or oppoſe the 
army- party, without any conſideration of the reaſons that led them to 
one or the other; which yet had been convenient, becauſe many had 
carried it fair to the army, only that they might be the better enabled to 
make them ſenſible of their duty, and more eaſily prevail with them to 
return to the obedience of the parliament: and many had railed at and 
oppoſed the army with no other deſign, than thereby to neceſſitate both 
the parliament and the army by their diſunion, and the confufions that 
would naturally enſue thereupon, to return to their former ſervitude. 

Id the mean time Monk having left four regiments in Scotland to ſe- 
cure that country, and divided his forces into two brigades, one of which 
he commanded himſelf, and colonel Morgan the other, began his march 
for England on the firſt day of January, and on the ſecond took his 


. yo at Willar, where he received letters from the parliament. On 


e fifth he came to Morpeth, and found there ſome perſons ſent to him 
by the common council of London, with orders to defire him to uſe his 
intereſt to call a free parliament. The next day he entered Newcaſtle, 
and thence diſpatched one Gumble, whom he had entertained as his chap- 
lain, with letters to the parliament and council of ſtate, wherein pro- 
teſtations of duty and fidelity were not wanting, Divers lawyers of the 
parliament, with ſome others, gave a meetingto Monk's meſſenger at the 
1 houſe; and ſeveral citizens did the like at the houſe of one Mr. 

obinſon: at both which meetings Gumble was aſſured, that they and 
their parties would be favourable to Monk's deſign, Having in a few 
days diſpatched the buſineſs he came about, he returned to hi moe: 
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with an account of the ſucceſs of his negotiation. He found him at 
Mansfield in Nottinghamſhire ; and having acquainted him with the di- 
viſions at London, and with the inclinations of the city, Monk marched 
the next day to Nottingham, where he ſtaid ten days. In his march he 
removed many officers from their commands, placing in their rooms per- 
ſons of ruined fortunes or profligate lives, making no diſtinction between 
thoſe that had continued in their obedience to the parliament, and thoſe 
who had declared againſt them. In particular, he diſcharged from their 
imployments, divers officers of our Iriſh brigade, who had been the moſt 
zealous for aſſerting the civil authority, and filled their places with ſuch as 
had been diſmiſſed for their vicious lives or corrupt principles. Where- 
in his deportment was ſo viſible, that colonel Martin in the parliament- 
houſe reſembled him to one, that being ſent for to make a ſuit of cloaths, 
brought with him a budget full of carpenter's tools ; and being told that 
ſuch things were not at all fit for the work he was deſired to do, anſwered, 
« Tt matters not, I will do your work well enough I warrant you.” Yet for 
all this the pretences for a commonwealth went never more high than at 
this time: for beſides an injunction laid upon all comtniſſionated officers to 
engage to be true and Faichful to the commonwealth, the parliament ap- 
pointed an oath, containing the abjuration of the family of the Stuarts, 
to be taken by the members of the council of ſtate before they might act 
therein, But none were more forward to publiſh their reſolutions of ad- 
hering to a commonwealth-government than Monk himſelf, who in a 
letter to ſome of his own countrymen of the weſtern parts, that had 
addreſſed him for the reſtitution of the ſecluded members, told them that 
he could not do it, becauſe it was not only _— to his own frequent 
declarations, but directly oppoſite to the intereſt of a commonwealth, as 
well as to that of the army; a thing not to be done by him, or borne by 
them, being a total reverſing of all that had been done for the laſt twelve 
years in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and tending to charge the nation 
with all the blood that had been ſhed during that time. He ſaid it would 
unſettle the poſſeſſion of deans, cha delinquents, crown ind rebel 
lands ; and in fine, if we ſhould ſuffer monarchy to return amongſt us, 
after ſo lon ga fruition of a commonwealth, we ſhould be driven to a worſe 
condition than ever, and put paſt all hopes of appearing to defend our 
liberty any more. He adviſed them, therefore, to acquieſce in the au- 
thority of the preſent parliament, who, he aſſured them, were moſt ready 
to hearken to all reaſonable propoſitions touching the good and happy 
ſettlement of the nation. And that this anſwer might be taken notice of 
by all men, he cauſed it to be printed and publiſhed. 7 

Tux parliament being willing to encourage him in the good reſolutions 
he profeſſed to have taken, ſent Mr. Thomas Scot and Mr. Luke Robin- 
| ſon, members of the houſe, to be commiſſioners from them to him. 
Mr. Scot had kept a long correſpondence with him, and after the laſt in- 
terruption had publiſhed ſome of 1 his letters, wherein Monk declared his 
reſolution to live and die with the parliament, without a king, fingle 

perſon, or houſe of lords. Theſe two perſons were in a ce m 
courted by Monk, who pretended to be wholly directed y their advice. 
And when the „ for the city of London, or the gentry of 
thoſe parts where he paſſed, applied themſelves to him for the reſtitution 
of the ſecluded members, he referred them to the judgment of the par- 
liament, to whom, he ſaid, he was reſolved intirely to ſubmit. He alſo 
ſolicited Sir Arthur Haſlerig and ſome others of the houſe, that the 
| | 4 K ſectarian 
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names of all thoſe who had been continued in their employments by the 
army during the late interruption ; and pretending that a commonwealth 
could not poſſibly be eſtabliſhed whilſt ſuch men were in power. What 
he did relating to the affairs of Ireland was carried more covertly, and 
coloured with the name of Sir Charles Coote. And becauſe he knew I 
had ſome reputation with Sir Arthur Haſlerig and the commonwealth- 
party of the houſe, he made uſe of Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, Mr. 
Weaver, Mr. Juſtice St. Johns, Mr. Robert Reynolds, and ſome others, 
to obtain what he defired in that matter. Theſe gentlemen were informed 
that the council of ſtate, notwithſtanding all the arts that had been uſed 
to calumniate me, had agreed upon a report to be made to the parliament, 
that Sir Hardreſs Waller, lieutenant-colonel Walker, and major Godfrey, 
might be intruſted in conjunction with me, with the management of 
affairs in Ireland. They knew alfo, that the two laſt would be ready to 
do any honeſt thing that I ſhould adviſe ; and therefore fearing leſt the 
parliament might agree with the council of ſtate upon the report, they 
procured the debate to be adjourned for three days, within which time 


they fo ordered the matter, that colonel Bridges and the two Warrens 


preſented to the parliament the charge of high treaſon againſt the com- 
miſſioners and me, as I mentioned before. Whereof Monk's party in 
the houſe made ſuch advantage, as not only to refuſe their concurrence 
with the council of ſtate in their report concerning me, but alſo by the 
help of the lawyers rhetorick, who were my profeſſed adverſaries, on 
account of my endeavours to reform the practice of the law, paſſed a vote 
to require me to deliver the fort of Duncannon into the hands of the pro- 
ſecutors; ſome of them moving, that in caſe of refuſal, I ſhould be de- 
clared a traitor, and fent for in cuſtody. Which perhaps might have 
paſſed alſo, if Mr. 3 Nevil, who ſingly had the courage to defend 
me in that conjuncture, had not ſpoken in my behalf, deſiring them not 
to entertain jealouſy of a faithful ſervant upon informations unproved, nor 
to do any thing to the prejudice of my reputation, till I ſhould be heard; 
when, he doubted not, I would make appear, that I had always endea- 
voured to promote their ſervice. But I was not the only perſon borne down 
this torrent. Sir Arthur Haſlerig himſelf having parted with Sir 
enry Vane and major Saloway, his moſt able and beſt friends, began to 
lofe ground, and all that he faid in the houſe or elſewhere to go 2 no- 
thing. And tho they could find out no colour to remove him as they had 
done the other two; yet having already rendered him inſignificant in the 
f they reſolved he ſhould have as little power in the army. 
o that end it was contrived that Monk ſhould write to the parliament, 
that for their greater ſecurity, the forces that were in and about London, 
amounting to about ſeven or eight thouſand horſe and foot, might be re- 
moved to a farther diſtance to make room for thoſe that he had with him, 


prefuming to name to the parliament fome particular regiments which he 


principally inſiſted to have removed, amongſt which Sir Arthur Haſlerig's 
regiment of horſe was one. And fo tame was the parliament grown, 
that tho' it was moſt viſible he defigned their ruin, yet on his bare word 
and empty proteſtations they not only truſted him, but obeyed him as 
their ſuperior, and ordered all that he defired to be put in execution. 
Notwithſtanding this unhappy poſture of affairs, thinking it my duty to 
clear myſelf of the aſperſions caſt upon me, and to improve the ſmall in- 
tereſt I had left for the ſervice of the publick cauſe, I reſolved to 2 
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275 in parliament: and in order thereunto, being accompanied by Mr. 
enry Nevil, I attended Sir Arthur Haſlerig at Whitehall, where I gave 
him a ſhort account of my actions fince I had laſt feen him, of my en- 
deavours in Ireland to ſerve the publick, of the ſtate of affairs there, of 
the principles and practices of thoſe that had aſſumed the power in that 
country, and of the readineſs of the ſoldiers and moſt of the officers in 
that army to have ſerved the parliament faithfully and uſefully, if they 
had been true to themſelves and their own intereſt. I alſo acquainted him 
with the ſenſe I had of the late ſevere, if I might not ſay unjuſt, proceed- 
ings againſt me, which ſeemed to me to be ſuch a requital of my faithful 
ſervices, that if I expected my reward from men, I ſhould rather chuſe to 
ſerve the great Turk. But that I might not be wanting to myſelf, and in 
order to juſtify my own innocence, if I could do no farther good, I had 
reſolved to go to the parliament-houſe the next morning, deſiring his ad- 
vice and that of Mr. Nevil for my government when I ſhould come thither. 
Sir Arthur was unwilling to enter into any diſcourſe concerning what had 
lately paſſed, ſaying, it was too late to recall things now : and then told 
us how his enemies thought to enſnare him, by Monk's motion to the 
parliament for removing his regiment from London, thinking thereby to 
create a difference between him and Monk, wherein he had diſappointed 
them by defiring their removal himſelf, contrary to their expectation, 
entering into a prolix commendation of Monk, and affuring us that he 
was a perſon on whoſe fidelity they might ſafely rely. And if I may be 
P to deliver my ſenſe touching this diſcourſe of Sir Arthur Haſlerig, 
conjecture it proceeded, partly from an apprehenſion that things were 
already gone ſo far, that he doubted whether he could put any ſtop to 
them ; and partly from ſome ſparks of hope, that Monk could not be 
ſuch a devil to betray a truſt ſo freely repoſed in him, For he kept a con- 
ſtant correſpondence with Sir Arthur, and in all his letters repeated the 
engagements of his fidelity to the parliament, with expreſſions of the 
greateſt zeal for a commonwealth-government. In the concluſion it was 
agreed between us, that when I came into the houſe I ſhould fit as pri- 
vately as I could, and obſerve the temper of the members, before I ſhould 
put them upon the conſideration of my affair. Accordingly I went to 
the houſe, and tho' they had uſed me in the manner I have related, yet 
they treated me very civilly, ſome of them telling me in a jeſting way, that 
it was not uſual for men accuſed of high treaſon to be ſo well received in 
that place. Having taken out a copy of the charge exhibited againſt the 
commiſſioners and me, I found the commiſſioners to be charged with 
altering their title during the late interruption, from “ commiſſioners of 
liament ” to“ commiſſioners of the commonwealth ;” and that the 
ad ſent a ſhip of war to prevent any relief to, or correſpondence wit 
the gariſon of Air in Scotland, who had declared for the parliament: 
Beſides which, colonel Jones was accuſed for taking part with the arm 
againſt the parliament, not only in the particulars aforeſaid, but alſo in 
his anſwer to the letter written by Monk to me, on ſuppoſition that I 
was then in Ireland, to invite me to a conjunction with him for the 
reſtitution of the parliament : and likewiſe for promoting a ſubſcription 
to the government of the army amongſt the officers in Ireland. As for 
me, I was charged with afliſting the army in England, and doing acts of 
hoſtility by ſea and land againſt thoſe in Ireland who had declared for the 
parliament. Whereupon I moved the houſe that they would be pleaſed, 
according to their order, to hear me touching their affairs in uu. 
I an 
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and to permit me to juſtify myſelf, which I did the rather that I might have 
an opportunity to procure that miſchievous order for the ſurrender of 
Duncannon to be recalled, hoping that it had not yet been put in execu- 
tion. But all that I could obtain was, to have a day appointed when I ſhould 
be heard. Mr. Miles Corbet, who arrived in England ſome days before me, 
was ſo terrified with the proceedings of the parliament againſt Sir Henry 
Vane and major Saloway, together with the name of a _—_ of hiph 
treaſon againſt himſelf, that he had never appeared publickly fince his ar- 
rival, till upon ſome diſcourſe with me he took courage, and went with 
me to the houſe. 

In the mean time Monk was come to Barnet, and being expected at 
London the next day, orders were iſſued out for the old regiments of the 
army to march from the town; which ſo diſguſted them, that many 
refuſed to march till their arrears were paid. This mutiny began at 
Somerſet-houſe, where one whole regiment was quartered, who were 
Joined by divers parties of the reſt. The cavaliers and preſbyterians of the 
city hoping to improve this opportunity, invited them to join with the 
City, as they termed their party there, promiſing them their whole arrears, 
conſtant pay, and a preſent gratuity, giving them ſome money in hand as 
an earneſt of the reſt. The ſoldiers took their money, but withal 
threatened them, that unleſs they departed immediately, they would fire 
upon them, declaring their reſolution to continue faithful to the parlia- 
ment. Hereupon the council of ſtate, that they alſo might cut the graſs 
from under their own feet, ſent orders to Monk to haſten his march, and 
with all diligence to come to their relief. Theſe male-contents were very 
numerous, amounting to more than two thouſand foot ; and about the 
ſame number of horſe were ready to join with them. But no conſiderable 
perſon appearing at the head of them, their new officers, who laboured 
the whole night to ſatisfy them, prevailed with them to march the next 
morning, upon pom that their arrears ſhould be paid at their next 
quarters. The following day Monk marched to London in the head of 
his party, which for the moſt part were quartered about Whitehall, where 

lodgings had been provided for him : and immediately ſome members of 
liament were ſent to congratulate his arrival. The ſame evening I met 
vice-admiral Lawſon at Sir Henry Mildmay's lodgings at Whitehall, and 
knowing him to be familiarly acquainted with Monk, I deſired that we 
might make him a viſit together, which he readily conſented to. We 
found him alone in the prince's lodgings; where having congratulated the 
ſucceſs of his attempt to reſtore the parliament to the exerciſe of their 
authority, I took the freedom to tell him, that having an opportunity put 
into his hands to free theſe nations from the danger of being oppreſſed, as 
they had lately been, by the power of the ſword, I hoped he would im- 
prove it to the publick advantage, by giving his aſſiſtance to the parlia- 
ment in ſettling the government upon ſo juſt a foundation, that it might 
be ſupported for the future by the love and affections of the people. He 
anſwered, that as God had owned him in his work, ſo he deſired that he 
alone might have the glory: that it was true, factions had been carried 
on ; but that he was fully reſolved to promote the intereſt of a common- 
wealth. Which reſolution when I had commended, and encouraged 
him as well as I could to continue, he ſaid, We muſt live and die for 
and with a commonwealth.” Then I told him, that I had met lately 
with one Mr. Courtney, who ſaid he was his relation, and having drunk 


too much at the inn where I lay in my way to London, boaſted that - 
cou 
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couſin Monk would do great things for the king; but that upon my ob- 
jecting his publick declarations and Nags. to the contrary, he began. 
to doubt, and ſaid, that his couſin being a man of honour, he feared he 
would be as good as his word. Vea, ſaid Monk, if there were nothing 
in it but that, I muſt make good my word, and will too.“ I preſume, 
faid1, that the anſwer you have lately publiſhed to your country men's letter, 
hath given them all ſatisfaction concerning you.” He replied, that he hoped 
it had. Theſe and many other proteſtations of zeal to the common cauſe; 
with many profeſſions of friendſhip to ourſelves, we received from him at that 
time; wherewith vice-admiral Lawſon was ſo ſatisfied, that he ſaid to me 
after we had parted from him, that ſince the Levite and the Prieſt had paſſed 
by and — not help us, he hoped we had found a Samaritan that 
would do it. | 

Tux parliament having notice of Monk's arrival, ſent a meſſage to him 
by Mr. Scot and Mr. Robinſon, to defire his attendance at their houſe the 
next day: whither being come, a chair was ordered for him, but he re- 
fuſed to fit, contenting himſelf to ſtand behind it uncovered, laying his 
hand upon the chair. The ſpeaker, as he had been ordered, gave him 
the thanks of the houſe for the ſervice he had done, extolling him above 
all the worthies of former and later ages. To wheſe rhetorick he 
anſwered; that as to what was done, he defired God might have the 
glory, in that he had wrought deliverance by ſo weak an inſtrument: 
After which he informed the houſe, that in his march many applications 
had been made to him by all ſorts of perſons for a free parliament; and 
that he had acquainted them, that the end of his march being to free the 
parliament from the power of thoſe who had impoſed on them, he 
doubted not they would take all poſſible care of the publick good. 
Then he put them in mind of their reſolution to fill up the houſe, which 
he ſaid, would tend much to the ſatisfaction of the nation. He deſired 
that fanatical perſons, as he called them, might be removed from places 
of truſt, and undertook to anſwer for the fidelity of thoſe who had affamed 
the power in Ireland, concluding with profeſſions of the utmoſt zeal and 
faithfulneſs to their ſervice. Thus he gave the parliament good words, 
for which they heaped their favours upon him; they voted one thouſand 
pounds per annum to be ſettled on him. And that nothing might be 
wanting to compleat this ſcene, Monk's wife took eſpecial care to treat the 
wives of the members that came to viſit her; running herſelf to fetch the 
ſweetmeats, and filling out wine for them; not forgetting to talk mightily 
of ſelf-denial, and how much it was upon her huſband's heart that the 
government might be ſettled in the way of a commonwealth. In the mean 
time the ſecluded members had their meetings with thoſe of the ſame faction 
in the city; and ſome of thoſe that ſat in parliament were earneſt 
promoters of their return to the houſe, of whom was colonel Laſſels, 
and colonel Richard Ingoldſby, who had been two of the king's judges: 
but the perſon I moſt wondered at was colonel Hutchinſon, who having 
exceeded moſt of the members of the high-court of juſtice in zeal for put- 
ting the king to death, at this time acted a very different part, preſſing the 
houſe with an unbecoming importunity to proceed againſt Sir Henry Vane 
for not removing into the country, according to their order, when it was 
well known he was ſo much indiſpoſed, that he could not do it without 
the apparent hazard of his life. Many alarms were given to the parliament 
by their faithful friends in printed diſcourſes, and other ways, whereby they 
were put in mind that the enemy's quarrel was not ſo much againit per- 
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ſons as things; and, as one termed it, not againſt Ludlow and Rich, 
but againſt the cauſe itſelf. They were adviſed to accept the aſſiſtance 
of their old ſervants, and to incourage them in their fidelity, as the only 
means to preſerve themſelves and the commonwealth from certain ruin: 
but they were deaf to all ſalutary counſel, and reſolved to finiſh the work 
with the new inſtruments which they had choſen. To that end they 
proceeded on the bill for filling up the houſe, which by wife men was 
thought a moſt dangerous expedient in that conjuncture, unleſs Monk 
ſhould prove more honeſt than they could believe him to be. The city 
of London alſo took upon them in their common council to receive petiti- 
ons from the adjacent counties touching the payment of taxes, and other 
publick affairs, preſuming not only to call in the petitioners, and to give 
them thanks for their good affections, but alſo paſſed a vote that they 
would pay no taxes but ſuch as ſhould be impoſed by a free parlia- 
ment. . | 6: | | 

Tae council of ſtate having received a particular account of the pro- 
ceedings in the city, ſent for Monk to conſult with him concerning the 
beſt means to put a ſtop to theſe diſorders: and ſome of them moving that 
the common council ſhould be forbidden to fit, ſome few of the moſt 
active ſeized, the gates of the city taken down, the portcullaces wedged, 
and the poſts with their chains pulled up; Monk faid, that if they did no 


more, that would ſerve for nothing, becauſe the damage might be ſoon 


repaired. He added, that the diſaffection of the city was ſo great, that 
they would never be quiet, till ſome of them were hanged; and that it was 
abſolutely neceſlary for the preſent to break in pieces their gates and port- 
cullaces, to burn their poſts, and to carry away their chains to the Tower; 
offering himſelf, if they would command theſe things to be done, to ſee 
their orders put in execution. Hereupon the council ordered him to march 
into the city with his forces early the next morning, before the occaſion 
of his coming amongſt them ſhould be known. Various reports were 
9/309 touching the deſign of his march into the city, and many 
uſpected that he had already declared for the king. But when the houſe 
was met, the council of ſtate made their report to us, and informed us of 


the unwarrantable proceedings of the common council, and of their own 


reſolutions and orders concerning them; in the execution of which they 
aſſured us Monk had by that time made a conſiderable progreſs, having 
already pulled up the poſts with their chains, taken down the portcullaces 
and the gates of the city, which he had begun to cut in pieces, and ſeized 
ſome of the moſt active of the common council. The parliament having 
heard the report of the council of ſtate, approved what they had done, 
and ordered fifty pounds to be given to Monk to defray the expence of 
his dinner that day, he having refuſed to dine at the charge of the city, tho' 
earneſtly importuned to it by divers citizens. All things going ſo well that 
morning both in the army, and in the parliament, Sir Arthur Haſlerig was 
again ſo elevated, that coming into the houſe in the afternoon, he broke 
out in the preſence of divers members into theſe expreſſions, « All is our 
own, he will be honeſt.” But it was not long before his wine was turned 
into water: for as ſoon as the houſe was fat, a letter was preſented to the 
ſpeaker from Monk, the contents,whereof made them eaſily perceive that 
his zeal to their ſervice began to cool. Therein he acquainted them with 
what he had done in proſecution of the orders he had received, and that 
he wanted tools and inſtruments to finiſh the work, having already ſpoiled 
all thoſe that he had brought with him to cut the gates and other _ | 
3 | 9 
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of the city in pieces; that the mayor and citizens had promiſed obedience 
to the parliament for the time to come, and therefore he deſired they 
would reſpite the execution of what remained of his inſtructions; 
hoping that what had been done would be a ſufficient admonition to 
the city for their future good behaviour. The parliament underſtanding 
the tendency of this letter, were highly offended with Monk for preſum- 
ing to neglect and diſpute their commands; and being reſolved to do as 
much as they could in this matter to preſerve their authority, they diſ- 
tched a meſſage to him, requiring 9 exact performance of the orders 
e had received. Upon the receit of theſe ſecond orders, Monk ſeemed 
much diſturbed, but yielded little or no obedience to them, and lay that 
night in the city. The day following he returned with his forces to 
Whitehall, and about two days after ſent a letter to the houſe, directed 
to the ſpeaker, and ſubſcribed by himſelf and ſome of his officers; wherein 
they complained that the parliament had put them upon the late diſobligin 
work in the city to render them odious to the citizens: that they — 
to favour the fanatick party, by not proſecuting thoſe that had acted with 
the army in the late committee of ſafety, and by permitting Sir Henry 
Vane and colonel Lambert to ſtay in town, contrary to their own order for 
their removal; that they admitted men to fit with them in the houſe, who 
lay under accuſations of high treaſon (meaning Mr. Miles Corbet and me, 
tho' not naming us;) that on the contrary they ſhewed a backwardneſs 
to repoſe any confidence in thoſe who were their trueſt friends, upbraiding 
them with refuſing to approve ſome officers that had been preſented to 
them, and delaying to grant commiſſions to others whom they had ap- 
proved. They alſo reflected upon the parliament for not making proviſion 
for the army, nor minding the publick work, putting them in mind of 
the vote for the diſſolution in May following; and adding ſome threatning 
expreſſions, in caſe they ſhould not iſſue out writs for filling up the parlia- 
ment, according to their promiſe. After the reading of this letter from 
Monk, I perceived moſt of the members who had any affection to their 
country to be much dejected. But the parliament having deveſted them- 
ſelves of their own ſtrength, and abandoned all into the hands of Monk, 
tho no man had ever before preſumed to addreſs himſelf to them in fo 
inſolent a manner, yet they took his letter into conſideration, and reſolved 
to give him as much ſatisfaction as they could with any colour of juſtice. 
To that end they quickened their committee to bring in their report touching 
thoſe that had acted in the late committee of ſafety: they ordered Sir Henry 
Vane to depart the town by a certain day, and that colonel Lambert ſhould 
render himſelf within a limited time. They alſo reſolved to iſſue out 


writs of ſummons for recruiting the houſe; but being fully perſuaded that 


the charge of high treaſon againſt me was groundleſs and frivolous, they 
omitted to make any order concerning it. However, being defirous to 
| procure ſome relief for thoſe whom I had left at Duncannon, and to 
endeavour that the forces in Ireland mightbe put into good hands, I hoped 
that if I ſhould move to be heard, I might at the fame time have an 
opportunity to preſs the two laſt things, which I eſteemed very neceſſary 
in that conjuncture: I deſired therefore that ſince I conceived myſelf aim 
at in one part of Monk's letter, the parliament would be pleaſed to hear 
me in vindication of my innocence : but I could not obtain a preſent hear- 
ing, my caſe being put off till a farther time, and then delayed from 
8 to day, till the diſſipation of thoſe who ſhould have been my 
Judges, | 


SIR 
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SIR Henry Vane, according to the late order, was preparing to leave 


the town; of which having notice, I went to make him a viſit at his 


houſe, where he told me that unleſs he were much miſtaken, Monk 
had yet ſeveral maſques to pull off, aſſuring me for what concerned him- 
ſelf, that he had all poſſible ſatisfaction of mind as to thoſe actions God 
had enabled him to do for the commonwealth, and hoped the ſame God 
would fortify him in his ſufferings, how ſharp ſoever, to bear a faithful 
and conſtant teſtimony thereto. Monk having alarmed:the parliament by 
the foreſaid letter, and either not daring to truſt himſelf at Whitehall, 
or thinking London a fitter place to go his deſign in, he retired. 
with his forces into the city, where he muſtered his men, and was 
ſplendidly entertain'd at dinner by the mayor and others. Hereupon 
the parliament, who endeavoured by all means to give him ſatisfaction, 
ſent Mr. Thomas Scot and Mr. Luke Robinſon, who had been their 
commiſſioners to him, as I mentioned before, to aflure him of their 
good intentions towards him: but he having now fortified himſelf by 
the conjunction of the city, began to treat them in a manner much 
different from his former carriage, not admitting them without diffi- 
culty to his preſence ; and when he condeſcended to ſpeak to them, 
his diſcourſe tended always to the fame purpoſe with his letter, 
aſperſing the proceedings of the parliament, and amongſt other things 
reproaching 3 with their favour to me, as Mr. Scot afterwards 
informed me: inſomuch that he who had ſo lately undertaken to 
the parliament for Monk's integrity and fidelity to their ſervice, be- 
gan to looſe all hopes of him. Yet for all his inſolent carriage to 
the parliament and their commiſſioners, his party in the houſe had 
the confidence to move that he might be made general of their 
forces, the time limited by act of parliament for commiſſionating 
him with others to command the army in England and Scotland being 
almoſt expired. Many arguments were uſed to that end, tho' thoſe 
which were moſt preſſed were taken from the conſideration of the preſent 
poſture of their affairs. But the parliament till retaining ſome ſparks 
of that courage with which they had been formerly animated, and 
having found by ſad experience what miſeries they had brought upon 
the nation and themſelves by truſting Cromwel and others too far, choſe 
rather to periſh by the hands of an enemy, if Monk ſhould reſolve to be 
ſo, than by the deluſions of a pretended friend: and therefore having 
rejected the propoſition to make him general, they paſſed a vote that 
their armies in England and Scotland ſhould be governed by commiſſioners, 
the number of them to be five, and any three of them to make a 

uorum. But that they might avoid as much as poſſible to give him the 
leaſt juſt cauſe of diſcontent, they firſt agreed that he ſhould be one of the 


ſaid commiſſioners. Then they | ay wages to the nomination of the reſt, 


and choſe Sir Arthur Haſlerig, tho” he. earneſtly preſſed them to excuſe 
him, colonel Morley, and colonel Walton. Theſe four being elected, it 
was viſible that the balance of the commiſſion would be in the fifth man 
that ſhould be choſen, Monk having in a manner declared himſelf our 
enemy, and colonel Morley being ſufficiently known to be of a temporizing 
ſpirit. Hereupon Monk's party in the houſe moved that Sir. Anthony 
Aſhley Cooper might be the fifth commiſſioner, and on the.other fide the 
commonwealth party had reſolved to uſe their endeavours for major- 


general Overton: but upon conſideration of the differences that had been 


I between 
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between him and Monk, whereby they feared he would not paſs, they laid 
aſide that reſolution, and agreed to put up colonel Alured. Sir Anthony 
Aſhley Cooper being firſt named, was firſt put to the queſtion, and by the 
majority of votes excluded. Colonel Alured being next propoſed, the 
queſtion was carried for him to the great ſatisfaction of the common- 
wealth party. Whereupon fitting by colonel Martin in the houſe, and 
being perſwaded of the integrity of the major ou of theſe commiſſioners, 
I defired him to move, that the command of the forces in Ireland might 
be inſerted in this commiſſion, which, upon his motion, was ordered ac- 
cordingly ; and the act being but ſhort, was read thrice, and paſſed be- 
fore the riſing of the houſe : and this I did, becauſe I found no other 
probable way open to force the power in Ireland out of the hands of thoſe 
that had uſurped it. Tho' theſe proceedings did not a little diſturb Monk, 
yet he endeavoured to diſguiſe his diſſatisfaction, and began again to court 
the members of parliament more than before, whilſt with the advice and 
aſſiſtance of his party in the city, he was forming a militia there, and no- 
minating officers to command them, who were choſen for that purpoſe, 
rather on account of their diſaffection to the parliament than any other 
good quality to be found about them: Having received advice of theſe 
tranſactions, I acquainted Sir Arthur Haſlerig with my information, and 
deſired him to think of ſome ſpeedy remedy, propoſing, that he would 
cauſe our ſcattered forces to rendezvous Forthoith : but Sir Arthur was ſo 
deluded by the hypocriſy of Monk, that he aſſured me he had given him 
all the ſatisfaction both by words and letters that a man could give touching 
his integrity to the parliament, ſhewing me and divers other members of 
parliament, two letters, which he had lately received from him, wherein 
were many expreſſions. of his. zeal for the eſtabliſhment of a common- 
wealth, with earneſt deſires that there might be no difference between 
them touching the way, ſecing they were both intirely agreed in the fame 
end. | 
| Monk had taken up his quarters in the city, at the houſe of one 
colonel Wall, where I reſolved to make him a viſit, in order, either to 
take him off from that prejudice, which by a clauſe in his letter to the 
parliament he ſeemed to have againſt me, or tg make a more perfect diſ- 
covery of his intentions ; ſuppoſing that, _ a member of parliament, 
he durſt not attempt to ſeize my perſon, or if he did, that ſuch an open 
violation of the privileges of parliament would awaken them to provide 
for their own ſafety. I found the houſe where he lodged as full of ſol- 
diers as it could well be, and paſſed through ſeveral guards before I came 
to the chamber, where he received his viſts, He was at the time of m 
coming in a private gallery, conferring with Mr. Edmund Calamy and 
others of the clergy. When he had taken leave of them, I was admitted, 
and at tir{t perceived him to be very ſhy of me: but after I had acquainted 
him that the cauſe of my viſit was in order to undeceive him, and to re- 
move, if poſſible, the prejudices he ſeemed to have * me, he ſud- 
denly changed his countenance, and treated me with great familiarity. 
Whereupon I told him, that having always endeavoured to aſſert the 
authority of the civil magiſtrate in oppoſition to the tyranny of the ſword, 
I was unwilling to have any difference with him, who had declared for 
the ſame things: I aſſured him, that I had publickly diſapproved the an- 
ſwer of colonel Jones to that letter which he had ſent to Ireland, directed 
to me, on ſuppoſition that I had then been in that country. I acquainted 
him with what I had done to preſerve the Iriſh brigade from joining mw 
4 M the 
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the army- party, and how I had prevailed with them to engage to me 
under their hands not to fight againſt him, upon notice that he had eſ- 
pouſed the cauſe of the parliament. I acknowledged, that I had diſplaced 
one of his relations in Ireland, not out of the leaſt diſreſpect to him; 
but according to a rule which I conceived to be moſt juſt, that thoſe might 
be reſtored to their offices in the army, who had been removed for their 


affection to the commonwealth, which was the caſe ; his kinſman havin g 


been made cornet of major Dean's troop, and cornet Whalley diſplaced 
for the reaſon before- mentioned. Hereupon Monk faid, that what I had 
done was moſt juſt, and that he never took any thing ill from me, either 
upon that or any other particular account. I then defired to know what 
reaſon he might have for entertaining any hard thoughts of me : to which 
he replied, That he had nothing to object againſt me but my favour to 
the fanatick party in Ireland. I told him that the you he meant had 
not acted as if they had been of the fame opinion; for having ſigned an 
addreſs to the parliament, whereby they engaged to be true and faithful 
to the civil authority, and delivered it into my hands to be preſented on 
their part ; the ſame men, notwithſtanding their publick engagement and 
particular promiſes to me, had immediately after my departure ſigned an 
agreement with the army, thereby rejecting the civil power, and conſe- 


_ quently me, whom the parliament had intruſted to command their forces 


in Ireland : that as I had never thought the profeſſion of religion to be 
alone ſufficient to qualify men for imployments, if they wanted affection 
to the commonwealth ; ſo I could not imagine which way religion ſhould 
incapacitate perſons for the publick ſervice, who were not deficient in their 
fidelity and zeal for the common good. © Yea,” faid he, we muſt 
live and die together for a commonwealth.” I hearing him fay fo, told 
him, that I was informed he was much prefled to reſtore the ſecluded 
members, who being highly enraged, would not fail to bring all things 
into confuſion, and poſſibly endeavour to bring in the king. It may be, 
ſaid he, that they will attempt it, but they ſay they will not; and ] aſſure 
you, tho' I bear as much reſpect to | prey as any man, yet if I ſhould 
obſerve a _—_— to be about ſuch a thing, I would interrupt them 
therein. Having ſpent about half an hour with Monk, I took leave; 
and as I went from him, I perceived one of his footmen to ſtand at the 
door of the room where we had diſcourſed, who I ſuppoſe was placed 
there by his maſter's order, to prevent me from dealing with him, as his 
conſcience told him he deſerved. He accompanied me to the foot of the 
ſtairs, and there parted with me, not without great ſhew of reſpect and 
civility ; notwithſtanding which, it was manifeſt to me through all his 
diſguiſes, by the perſons he favoured and advanced, by the company he 
kept, and by the courſe he ſteered, that he was not bound to that harbour 
he pretended ; and could I have prevailed with the majority of the parlia- 
ment to be of the fame opinion, he ſhould not have carried on his deſign 
ſo ſmoothly : but into ſuch a deſperate frenzy were we fallen, that many 
of the houſe, either thro' fear, or for what other reaſon I cannot tell, 
diſcovered themſelves daily to be favourers of him ; who had by this 
time ſo far advanced his affairs, that he reſolved to pull off another maſk : 
and to that end defired ſome fitting members of the houſe to give a meet- 
ing to ſome of the ſecluded members, in order, as he pretended, to give 
them ſatisfaction touching the juſtice of their excluſion, wherein he owned 
himſelf to be throughly ſatisfied, affirming to Sir Arthur Haſlerig and 
others, that he did this only to anſwer the vexatious importunity of my 
| I | ſeclud 
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ſecluded members. By this means he prevailed with Sir Arthur and 
ſome others to meet them at the time and place appointed, where the 
ſecluded members, and eſpecially Mr. Anneſley, reflefted fo indecently 
upon the proceedings of the parliament ſince their excluſion, that Sir 
Arthur haſtily roſe up, and deſigned to leave the company: but Monk, 
in a droling way, deſired him to be patient till he ſhould moderate 
Anneſley, which, he ſaid, he knew well enough how to do. Upon this 
Sir Arthur Haſlerig fat down again, but the other proceeding in the ſame 
manner, he loſt all patience, and riſing up, he departed from the con- 
ference : Mr. Scot, Mr. Robinſon, colonel Morley, and Mr. Rawleigh, 
ſtaid there till the diſcourſe was ended, and ſo did the chief juſtice St. 
Johns, who not diſcovering himſelf to be of either party, ſat obſerving on 
which ſide the balance would fall, as if he had been ſtill to chooſe. If 
the parliament had not been wilfully blind, theſe things would have proved 
ſufficient to open their eyes. But to leave them without the leaſt colour 
of excuſe, it 3 at this time that advice was brought to them from 
Ireland, that thoſe who had uſurped the power there, for whoſe fidelity 
Monk had engaged, and who moved not a ſtep without his orders and di- 
rections, had publiſhed a declaration againſt them: the contents of it 
were more inſolent than thoſe of the letter which Monk had ſent to the 
parliament before he retired into the city; for after they had reproached 
them with the favours they extended to men accuſed of high treaſon, 
and the diſcouragements they laid upon thoſe who had been ſent to Eng- 
land to proſecute them, they openly told the parliament they could no 
longer own them for an authority, and therefore deſired that a free par- 
liament might be called to put an end to the confuſtons which their miſ- 
carriages had brought upon the nation. It was matter of amazement that 
ſuch a declaration ſhould be publiſhed by men that pretended to act by the 
authority of the parliament ; but it was not procured without oppoſition : 
for when Sir Charles Coote and Sir Theophilus Jones, who were the 
principal confidents of Monk on that fide, had prepared their paper and a 
party to back it, Sir Hardreſs Waller, who had been one of the late 
king's judges, fearing the conſequence of ſuch practices, moved that the 
council of war might be adjourned into the caſtle : but not being able to 
carry that point, he communicated his defign to as many as he thought 
fit, and making an excuſe to go out of the room, he haſtened away, and 
retired into. the caſtle. Major Stanley, lieutenant-colonel Warren, and 
ſome others, went immediately and joined themſelves to him ; and 
amongſt them it was reſolved to ſend out a party to ſeize Sir Charles Coote 
and his adherents. But he having notice of their intentions, had a party 
of his creatures ready ; and being accompanied by colonel Theophilus 
Jones, mounted on horſeback at the head of them, riding up and down 
the ſtreets of Dublin, and declaring for a free parliament, which language 
was by that time ſufficiently underſtood to be for the king. They were 
followed by a great rabble of the people, and thereby ſo incouraged, that 
they formed a defign againſt the caſtle; and having poſted their guards 
upon all the avenues, they ſent a ſummons to Sir Hardreſs Waller to deliver 
the place into their hands. The governour, in his anſwer to the ſum- 
mons, endeavoured to convince them of the injuſtice of their attempt, 
reminding them of the declarations they had lately made to be true and 
faithful to the preſent parliament ; deſiring them to conſider how much it 
was their intereſt to adhere to them, ſince it was under their authority 
that they had ated for ſo many years paſt againſt the late king 1 his 
| 1 ly, 
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family, and that their titles to the poſſeſſion of the lands forfeited by the 
rebels were founded upon the ſame power. Having diſpatched this an- 
ſwer to Sir Charles Coote, he cloathed all the ſoldiers out of the ſtores, 
and diſtributed a ſum of ready money amongſt them to ſecure their fide- 
lity, with promiſes of a farther gratuity, if they would ſtand by him: 
but Sir Charles Coote found a way to treat with ſome of the gariſon, and 
after two or three days, by large offers and advantageous terms, prevailed 
with them to deliver their governour and the caſtle into his hands. By 
the expulſion of Sir Hardreſs Waller out of the army, two regiments fell 
into the hands of thoſe that had ſeized the government in Ireland, for 
which Sir Charles Coote had ſome difficulty to find colonels, having al- 
ready diſpoſed of two to himſelf, one to his brother Richard Coote, an- 
other to his brother Chudleigh Coote, a fifth to his brother Thomas 
Coote, and a fixth to his couſin St. George. Which enequal diſtribution 
was ſo reſented by ſome of his own party, that major Barrington moved 
at one of their councils of war, that a more equal hand might be kept in 
the diſpoſal of imployments. Whereupon Sir Charles Coote, after he 
had ſeverely reprimanded the major, diſcharged him from his command 
in the army. In the mean time Monk had defired the mayor of London 
to aſſemble the common council (tho' the parliament had diſſolved them) 
and in defiance to their authority attended on them at Guildhall, excuſing 
himſelf for what, he ſaid, he had been conſtrained to do in the city by 
order of the council of ſtate, and aſſuring them, that he was much 
troubled for that rigorous work. He declared himſelf ready to expoſe 
his perſon to all dangers for their ſervice, and that he had not forgot the 
kind letter they had ſent him whilſt he was yet in the north : that he was 
then of the ſame opinion with them, but was obliged at that time to con- 
ceal it, till he might have an opportunity to diſcover his ſentiments with 
better advantage. He alſo acquainted them that he had ſent a letter to 
the parliament, that they would fill up the houſe, and put an end to their 
ſitting by the ſixth of May. By this means he gave ſuch encouragement 
to the cavalieriſh party, that the rabble of them, as he paſſed by from 
Guildhall, cried out for a free parliament ; and perceiving him not diſ- 
pleaſed with their inſolence, they made bonfires in London and Weſt- 
minſter for roaſting the rump, as they preſumed to call that parliament, 
who, in the five years time that they governed without interruption, had 
raiſed the glory of the nation from the duſt wherein it had been buried 
by the negligence and corruption of the preceding governments, and had 
rendered the Engliſh name formidable to all Europe. This riotous diſ- 
order, how pleaſing ſoever it was to Monk, yet it could not be properly 
charged upon him, becauſe he had given no publick order for what been 
done, and therefore he continued to declare as loud as ever how faithful he 
would be to the commonwealth. And tho' Sir Arthur Haſlerig was im- 
formed of the foregoing particulars, and many other things that ſeemed 
fully to diſcover Monk's deſign : and tho' I earneſtly importuned him to 
improve the little time that remained to prevent the threatned ruin, by a 
ſpeedy reunion with our old friends, by adjourning the parliament to the 
Tower, and by drawing our diſperſed A together; yet he would not 
be perſwaded to any thing of that nature, perſiſting ſtill in his opinion, 
that all would be well, and that Monk would be honeſt. And that he 
might have no pretext to be otherwiſe, Sir Arthur doubting, by reaſon of 
the correſpondence that continued between Monk and the ſecluded mem- 
bers, that, in caſe the writs for filling up the parliament ſhould _ 5 
iſſue 
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iſſued out by the time prefixed, he would take advantage of that failure 
to bring them into the houſe, laboured diligently with the parliament that 
it might be done to his ſatisfaction; and accordingly the bill was paſſed 
within the time limited. But the ſecluded members being grown confi- 
dent of attaining their ends by another way, deported themſelves at a 

much higher rate than they were accumſtomed to do; major Harlow, 
who was one of them, taking the liberty to ſay openly in Weſtminſter- 
hall, that they would have their footmen choſen to ſupply their places. 
Sir Gilbert Gerrard alſo brought an action againſt colonel Alured, for de- 
nying him admiſſion to the houſe after the laſt reſtitution of the parlia- 
ment; but the colonel having acted by order of the parliament, they 
ordered the proceſs to be ſtopped. Yet ſo low were the affairs of the par- 


liament, and their 5 rang ſo little regarded even in Weſtminſter-hall, 


that Sir Robert Pye, who had been committed to the Tower by their 


order, ſuing for his Habeas Corpus at the upper bench, and judge New- 


digate demanding of the counſel tor the commonwealth, what they had 
to ſay why it ſhould not be granted, the counſel anſwered, that they had 
nothing to ſay againſt it. — the judge, tho no enemy to mo- 
narchy, yet aſhamed to ſee them ſo unfaithful to their truſt, replied, that 
if they had nothing to ſay, he had; for that Sir Robert Pye being com- 


mitted by an order of the parliament, an inferiour court could not diſ- 


charge him. 


Tun houſe having agreed to all things neceſſary for iſſuing out writs to 
elect members for filling up the parliament, ordered a warrant to be ſigned 
by the ſpeaker, whereby the commiſſioners of the ſeal ſhould be au- 
thorized to ſend out writs according to cuſtom : but he refuſed to do it, 
| pretending, that if he ſhould ſign any warrant to that purpoſe, he might 

be ſued at law by individual perſon, in whoſe room any other ſhould 

be elected, and therefore deſired that the houſe would paſs an act to en- 
able their clerk to fign the warrant ; or, that the commiſſioners of the 
ſeal might iſſue out their writs of ſummons upon a general act to be paſſed 
to that end. It was anſwered, that the duty of his place obliged him to 
perform the commands of the houſe ; that having received their order in 
that affair, he was there 
warrant in his perſonal, but in his politick capacity. But he would re- 
ceive no ſatisfaction, perſiſting poſitively in his refuſal, and ſubmitting 
himſelf to their pleaſure, if they ſhould think fit to ſend him to the 
Tower, or to chooſe another perſon to be ſpeaker in his place. Where- 
upon the houſe condeſcended to paſs an act to impower the clerk to ſign 
the warrant to the commiſſioners of the ſeal : tho' for my own part, I was 
for taking the | r at his word, and placing another perſon in the chair; 
and inſtead of ſending Mr. Lenthal to the Tower, to have adjourned our- 
ſelves thither; but I could prevail with few to be of my opinion. This 
buſineſs being thus paſſed, and my doubts increafing touching the event 
of theſe things, I earneſtly defired the houſe, that I might either be pre- 
ſently heard concerning the affairs of Ireland, and my own conduct there, 
or that a ſhort day might be appointed when they would hear me with- 
out any farther delay, alledging for the reaſon of my importunity, that 
tho my enemies in that country had by their late actions manifeſted to all 
the world that their enmity to the parliament was much greater than to 
me; yet being uncertain what fort of men might ſoon have the principal 
influence in that houſe, I could not believe they would think it convenient 
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that a charge of high treaſon, how frivolous ſoever, ſhould be tranſmitted 
to them againſt one of their old and faithful ſervants. Mr. Thomas Scot 
thinking my diſcourſe to refle& upon his ſon, who had commanded the 
forces before Dancannon, addreſſed himſelf to the ſpeaker, and faid : 
That tho' he would not undertake to anſwer for all who had oppoſed me 
in Ireland, yet he might affirm that one of them was their faithful ſer- 
vant. . To which I replied, tho' contrary to the order of the houſe, all 
things there alſo beginning to fall into confuſion, That I could not poſitively 
ſay who that one was that the gentleman who ſpoke laſt meant, but 
ſhould ſuppoſe he intended his ſon, whom I affured them they could not 
think to be ſuch a perſon as he had repreſented him, unleſs they eſteemed 
the inſurrection of + Sir George Booth to have been for their ſervice, he 
having attempted to juſtify the lawfulneſs of it in my preſence. Upon 
this diſpute, the ſpeaker preſuming he ſhould be well ſeconded, ventured 
to diſcover his malice alſo againſt me, reminding the houſe of an order 
they had made for the ſurrender of Duncannon, to which, he faid, he 
knew not that any obedience had been yielded ; and therefore thought it 
neceſſary the houſe ſhould be aſſured of that before any order were made 
upon my motion. In this diſorder and confuſion the houſe roſe about fix 
in the evening. The council of ſtate fat late that night, and received ad- 
vice, that the ſecluded members deſigned to force themſelves into the 
houſe the next morning: thereupon they ſent a meſſage to Monk to ac- 
uaint him with the information they had, and required him to prevent 
pts it if it ſhould be attempted. He returned for anſwer to the council, that 
1 he was well aſſured no ſuch thing was deſigned ; but for their ſatisfaction, 
"1 and to hinder it if endeavoured, he would not fail to double the guards 
that were to attend the parliament. But for all this the ſecluded mem- 
bers, attended by,divers of Monk's officers, went early the next mornin 
to Weſtminſter, and were admitted into the houſe by the guard he had 
laced there, who were more ready to defend than oppoſe them ; and 
Monk having thus violated his promiſes, and abuſed the truſt repoſed in 
him by the publick, took up his quarters again at Whitehall the ſame 
morning. Being informed of theſe tranſactions, I reſolved for my own part 
to give no countenance to the ſecluded members by fitting with them who 
had no right to any place in parliament, having been expelled the houſe by 
more than a quorum of lawful members. But that notice might be taken 
that I had not withdrawn myſelf from the ſervice of the publick, nor 
was at the head of any forces, as was given out, I thought convenient to 
paſs ſometimes through Weſtminſter-hall ; where Mr. George Montague, 
who knew I declined to come to the houſe, meeting me, and aſking me 
the reaſon of it, I anſwered, That having done as much as I could to 
ſerve the commonwealth, and ſeeing an impoſſibility of contending againſt 
the preſent torrent, I had reſolved to abſent myſelf from the place where 
the parliament uſed to meet, that I might publickly diſown the authority 
of thoſe who had violently poſſeſſed themſelves of the houſe, and not 
ſeem to conſent to the confuſions they were bringing upon us. He replied, 
that in his opinion, the conditions upon which the ſecluded members had 
entered the houſe, were more diſhonourable than thoſe upon which others 
were gone out, and that he was not willing to fit among them, they 
having engaged to make Monk general of all the forces by ſea and land, 
to ſettle a conſtant maintenance for the army, to appoint a new parlia- 
ment to be choſen ; and when theſe things were diſpatched, to put r 
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—— to themſelves within a day or two at the moſt. Vet ſome of the 


wful members of parliament, either through fear or curioſity, or ſome 
other motive not known to me, went into the houſe and ſat amongſt 
them. Another part of them, being about ſeventeen in number, where= 
of divers of them were of the council of ſtate, went to Monk to be in- 
formed from his own mouth of the reaſons of theſe proceedings. He 
received them with no leſs civility than formerly ; and having underſtood 
from them the occaſion of their coming, he made as ſolemn proteſtations 
of his zeal to a commonwealth-government as he had ever done, deſirin 
them to believe, that the permiſſion he had given to the ſecluded members 
to enter the houſe, was only to free himſelf from their importunity, and 
that he would take effectual care to prevent them from doing any hurt in 
that place. But theſe gentlemen having reſolved to try him to the utmoſt, 
demanded farther, if he would join with them againſt Charles Stuart and 
his party : in anſwer to which he applied himſelf to Sir Arthur Haſlerig, 
who was one of them, and ſaid, © Sir Arthur, I have often declared to you 
my reſolution ſo to do:“ Then taking off his glove, and putting his hand 
within Sir Arthur's, he added; I do here proteſt to you, in the pre- 
ſence of all theſe gentlemen, that I will oppoſe to the utmoſt the ſetting 
up of Charles Stuart, a fingle perſon, or a houſe of peers.” After this 
he began to expoſtulate with them touching their ſuſpicions, ſaying ; 
« What is it that I have done in bringing theſe members into the houle ? 
Are they not the ſame that brought the king to the block? tho others cut 
off his head, and that juſtly.” 

Tn ſecluded members having forced themſelves into the houſe, took 
upon them the authority of a parliament, making votes and enacting laws 
as they pleaſed, which power they had hitherto conſtantly denied to be in 
a houſe of commons alone : but we muſt believe the caſe to have been 
much altered upon their return ; and that a houſe of commons alone, 
without a king, or houſe of peers, might do any thing for betraying the 

ublick cauſe, tho it could not have any colour of authority to juſtify them 
in doing the leaſt thing for the ſecurity of it. In purſuance of theſe prin- 
ciples, they paſſed an act to make Monk general of all the forces belong- 
ing to the parliament in England, Scotland, and Ireland, both by ſea and 
land, only they joined colonel Montague with him in the office of ad- 
miral ; which, tho' Monk reſented as a violation of the treaty he had 
made with the ſecluded members, yet he thought not convenient to inſiſt 
upon the alteration of that particular. They continued the cuſtoms and 
exciſe, and laid other taxes on the people, borrowing great ſums of the 
city of London on the credit of their acts. Monk took away colonel 
Walton's regiment of horſe, and gave it to colonel —— Howard; and 


having made choice of two hundred horſe for his own guard, he appointed 


colonel Philip Howard to command them. He diſpoſed of colonel Rich's 
regiment to colonel Ingoldſby ; but before the order could be put in exe- 
cution, colonel Rich hoping he might prevail with his men, as he had 
done formerly, to declare for the lawful authority, he went down to the 
2 where they lay. At his arrival moſt of them promiſed to remain 


aithful to him; but when colonel Ingoldſby came down, partly by his 
own intereſt among them, they having been under his command in the 
time of Cromwel, and partly by the torrent of the uſurped authority, 
which then ran that way, he prevailed with the greateſt part of them to 
deſert their colonel ; who finding himſelf abandoned by moſt of them, 
yielded the reſt to him, and declared his reſolution to acquieſce. Captain 


Walcot, 
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be captain of a troop of horſe when I ſent our brigade into Englan 
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Walcot, who had been an officer in my regiment, and by me preferred to 


having gained an intereſt in the officers and ſoldiers by his good conduc, 
and ſuppoſing to find amongſt them the fame affection to the good old 
cauſe they had always maniteſted fince their arrival in England, went to- 
wards Cheſter, where they were quartered ; and being arrived within 
twelve miles of that place, he ſent a letter to major Woodward, of whoſe 
fidelity to the parliament he thought himſelf ſure, to acquaint him with 
his reſolution of going to them. But ſo great a change had the late turn 
wrought in mens minds, that the major gave captain Walcot's letter to 
colonel Redman, who by Monk's order then commanded our Iriſh bri- 
gade, and who immediately diſpatched a party of horſe to ſeize the 
captain z which having done,. in obedience to the order. they had 
received, rather than from any inclination to ſuch an imployment, they 
gave him an opportunity to make his eſcape. Captain Walcot coming 
afterwards to London, went to Monk, and having delivered his opinion 
freely touching the publick affairs, and the me he had lately met with, 
Monk fell into a violent paſſion againſt him; but ſoon recolleCting him- 
ſelf, he treated him in a more civil manner, and gave him a paſſport to 
return into Ireland, where his family and eſtate lay, ſuppoſing thereby to 
render him leſs able to aſſiſt his enemies than if he ſhould continue in 


England. The ſecluded members having forbidden the council to fit, 


choſe one to ſupply their place, which was compoſed of Dr. Denzil 
Holles, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, Mr. Crew, Mr. Swinfen, Sir William 
Lewis, Sir William Waller, colonel John Birch, colonel George Monk, 


Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, colonel Norton, Mr. Knightly, colonel 


Herbert Morley, Sir Harbottle Grimeſtone, Mr. Arthur Anneſley, Sir 
Richard Onſlow, chief juſtice St. Johns, ſerjeant Brown, colonel Brown, 
&c. This new council was veſted with large powers of impriſoning ſuch 
as they ſuſpected, and doing other things faitable to the deſigns then on 
foot. Sir Hardreſs Waller obtained of them, by means of his kinſman 
Sir William Waller, a permiſſion to come over to England, and to be 
brought before them ; wh having ſubſcribed an engagement to acqui- 
eſce, and to appear upon ſummons, he was diſcharged from cuſtody, 
But Sir Charles Coote, who was well acquainted with the bottom of 
Monk's deſign, and conſcious to himſelf how much he had exaſperated -- 
the king's friends in Ireland by his conſtant oppoſition to them, having 
added to all the reſt the execution of one Stuart, that was related to the 
royal family, thought he could never do things horrid enough to thoſe of 
his own party, in order to reconcile himſelf to the other : therefore, 
that he might give them what aſſurances he could that he was wicked 
enough to be imployed and truſted by them, he ſent a party of horſe and 
ſeized the chief juſtice Coke, to make ſome amends to his ſacred majeſty 
by that ſacrifice. The grand deſign of deſtroying the commonwealth 
being ſo far advanced, Monk cauſed a declaration to be drawn in the 
name of the officers about London, and recommended to the reſt of the 
officers in the three nations, declaring it to be their duty and reſolution to 
ſubmit to the authority that was over them, and to obey ſuch orders as 
they ſhould receive from them: which when they were upbraided with, 
as a thing contrived to betray the publick cauſe, many of the officers 
ſhewed themſelves ſo ſenſible of the conſequences of it, that they car- 
neſtly preſſed that a council of war might be called; making uſe of ſome 
reaſons to perſwade their general to it, bat indeed to unite themſelves 

to 
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to each other, and in a publick manner to expreſs their reſolutions to lay 
down their lives for the commonwealth. But Monk being informed 
of their deſign, diſperſed them to their reſpective commands, to which 
they tamely ſubmitted, notwithſtanding the big words they had ſpoken 
without doors. Hereupon the ſecluded members ſuſpecting Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig to have had a principal hand in raiſing this ſpirit in the officers of 
the army, ſent to him to take his place in the Youſ where the parliament 
ought to fit, which to that time he had not done. Sir Arthur finding it 
impoſſible to refiſt the ſtream, being accompanied with divers members, 
| went in to them; where, as I have been informed by ſome that were then 
preſent, he did not behave himſelf with that courage and reſolution that 
uſually attended him, but pleaded in his excuſe the reverence he always had 
for the authority of parliaments, and endeavoured to juſtify himſelf touch- 
ing any violations that had been made againſt it, aſſuring them of his 
intention to acquieſce under the preſent power. , Major-general Lambert 
alſo, who had hitherto concealed himſelf in hopes of finding an opportu- 
nity to appear at the head of ſome Pars and thereby to prevent the 
deſign of Monk, finding that the army had for the moſt part ſubmitted 
to the authority of the ſecluded members, ſurrendered himſelf to the new 
council of ſtate, in hopes of better terms from them than he could have 
promiſed himſelf from the former, who he thought would have been 
more likely to reſent the force he had put upon the parliament: but 
they contrary to his expectations requiring him to give ſecurity for 
his quiet deportment, upon his refuſal ſo to do, committed him to the 
Tower. | | | 
MosT of the commonwealth-party were very ſenſible of the dangerous 
condition of their affairs; and that they might not be altogether wanting 
to their own preſervation, and to the ſervice of the publick, ſome of the 
ng ons among them had divers meetings; at one of which I 
took the liberty to make the following propoſitions: that ſeven of the 
council of ſtate, and three of the 22 that had been appointed by 
the parliament, ſhould ſign ſuch orders as were neceſſary for putting our 
deſign in execution. That the regiment of colonel Moſs which lay in 
Kent, and not far from London, and another which lay in the borough of 
Southwark commanded by lieutenant-colonel Farnly, conſiſting in all of 
more than 2000 old ſoldiers, of whoſe integrity and affection we had 
good aſſurance, ſhould be ordered to march to the Tower to join with 
colonel Morley's regiment which was already there, and would be ready 
to receive them, having ſent to me to let me know, that the Tower ſhould 
be at my command whenſoever I pleaſed to deſire it: that the commanders 
of theſe forces ſhould take with them proviſions for fix months, giving 
tickets for the quantity ſo taken, payable by the parliament of England : 
that the militia of London which had been liſted ducing the government 
of the parliament, ſhould be authorized to meet as there ſhould be occaſion, 
to aſſiſt the forces in the Tower: that four or five places of rendezvous 
ſhould be appointed for the forces of the army that lay ſcattered up and 
down in ſeveral parts of the nation ; and that officers ſhould be agreed 
upon to appear at the head of them : that the ſoldiers both horfe and foot 
ſhould have the liberty either to follow their old officers, or to appoint new: 
that thoſe officers who ſhould prevail with the major part of their men to 
follow them ſhould continue in their reſpeRive poſts; and that thoſe that 
appeared heartily to promote this * tho they could not FEI 
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the greater part of their ſoldiers to follow them, ſhould have proviſion 
made for them equal to their merits : that the country-militia both horſe 
and foot ſhould be authorized to draw together, and be impowered to ſeize 
and diſarm ſuch perſons in the reſpective countries as were known enemies 
to the commonwealth : that the fleet ſhould be ordered to declare at the 
fame time, and to ſend one or two thouſand ſeamen to the aſſiſtance of 
thoſe in the Tower, which I conceived they might do without danger to 
the nation, becauſe the enemy we were to contend with, was inteſtine and 
not from abroad. I acquainted them that vice-admiral Lawfon who com- 
manded the fleet had declared his reſolution to continue faithful to the par- 
liament, which could not well be doubted by any that would reflect upon 
his former conduct, he having taken the oath for abjuring the king's 
family, and being one of the council of ſtate. To this was added, that 
all perſons who ſhould act by the parliament's authority in this ſervice, 
ſhould be juſtified in ſo doing; that the governours of gariſons ſhould be 
required to refuſe obedience to any power which was not derived from 
the lawful authority of the parliament, whoſe place the fecluded members 
had now uſurped; and that a declaration ſhould be forthwith prepared to 
ſhew the grounds and reaſons, together with the neceſſity of theſe pro- 
ccedings. Some of thoſe that were preſent promiſed to adviſe with their 
friends of the council of ſtate, and hoped that a quorum of them as well 
as of the generals might be found to put the things in execution that ſhould 
be agreed on. But we being ripe for the correction of heaven, nothing 
could prevent it, our enemies ſucceeding in all their attempts, and all our 
endeavours proving abortive. In the mean time the companies of London 
made a great entertainment for Monk, where the bargain they had driven 
with him was ratified and confirmed by diflolute and unbecoming debauch- 
ery; for it was his cuſtom not to depart from thoſe publick meetings till 
he was as drunk as a beaſt. After dinner a perſon was introduc'd, who in 
verſe addreſſed himſelf to Monk for the return of the king, which he heard 
without reproof, tho' at the ſame time he proteſted to colonel Okey, who 
went to take leaveof him in order to repair to his command, and defir'd to 
be ſatisfied of his intentions touching Charles Stuart, That he would 
oppoſe him to the utmoſt ;” and gave him his hand before all the officers 
+ preſent, as a pledge of his ſincerity. | | 


Tux ſecluded members being convinced that the ſword was likely to 
prove the beſt title they ſhould find to their authority, prepared an act 
to ſettle the militia in ſuch hands as they might ſafely truſt, and took into 
their conſideration how to ſettle the ſum of one thouſand pounds a year 
upon Monk, which had been voted to be given him by the parliament. 
The thing in diſpute was, whether the ſaid ſettlement ſhould be ſecured to 
him out of the king's lands at Hampton-Court, as he himſelf had defired 
of the parliament, that he might lay them more profoundly aſleep, or 
whether a ſum of ready money ſhould be paid to him in lieu of it. Divers 
of the members of parliament were for making good their former order 
upon Hampton-Court, and ſeveral of the ſecluded members hating the 
traitor, tho they accepted the treaſon, concurred with them, that ſo the 
grant might be rendered uſeleſs to him. But his party amongſt them 
was ſo great, that tho' it was carried to be out of the lands at 
Car nr Fett yet in concluſion they obtained a vote that twenty 
5 d pounds ſhould be paid him out of the publick treaſury inſtead 
or it. | 
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Tur Iriſh officers alſo, who had aſſumed the civil as well as the 
military power, preſented him with a pair of ſpurs and a hilt for a ſword, 
all of gold; together with a rich hatband and an embroidered belt, to 
manifeſt their acknowledgment and acceptance of his good ſervice in be- 
traying the publick cauſe. The lord of Lauderdale, with other Scots who 
had been taken priſoners at the battle of Worceſter, and continued in 
cuſtody from that time, were ſet at liberty; and the ſecluded members 

ve order alſo to diſch Sir George Booth from his impriſonment, if 
2 would engage to N appearance upon ſummons; which he think- 
ing to be injurious to him, ho had endeavoured to do no more than they 
themſelves were attempting, refuſed the condition; but was ſoon after releaſed 
without entring into any obligation. | 

Tux new council of ſtate being informed of ſome deſigns againſt the 
uſurped power, iſſued out warrants for apprehending divers officers of the 
army; and having ſome jealouſy, of others that were members of parlia- 
ment, they procured an order of their houſe to authorize them to ſeize 

member who had not fat fince the coming in of the ſecluded members, 
if there ſhould be occaſion. And tho' theſe men could thus trample upon 
the privileges of that body, whereof they pretended to be members; 
yet to ſhew how zealous they were for preſbytery, they ordered copies of 
the covenant to be fairly drawn and hung up in every pariſh-church through- 
out England. 

Tu lords perceiving which way things were turning, ſolicited Monk 
that they might take their places according to ancient cuſtom in the houſe 
appointed for their ſitting, alledging that nothing done by the commons 
without their aſſent could juſtly be eſteemed legal. But it was not yet 
time for Monk to diſcover himſelf fo openly, before the army was better 


tive denial to their demand, but placed a guard of ſoldiers upon their 

e, to mo yr the lords from acting the ſame part that the ſecluded 
commons had done. 
 MAaJoR-GENERAL Overton till continued in his government of Hull, 
and ſuſpecting Monk to be an enemy to the commonwealth, had hitherto 
refuſed to yield obedience to his orders. Whereupon the ſecluded mem- 
bers being well informed of the importance of the place from the time 
they had ordered it to be kept by Sir John Hotham againſt the late king, 
impowered Monk to uſe all means to remove the major-general from that 


bas and the new militia ſettled: and therefore he not only gave a 


command. Monk in purſuance of their directions, prevailed with colo- 


nel Alured, who was one of the generals appointed by the parliament, to 
go down to Hull, and to endeavour to perſuade major-general Overton to 
quit the place. Accordingly he went down, and having acquainted the 


major-general with the reaſon of his journey, was preſently put into the 


poſſeſſion of it. It was matter of wonder to me that colonel Alured, in 
whom the commonwealth party had repoſed fo great truſt, would ſuffer 
himſelf to be imployed in ſuch a meſſage to one of the moſt faithful ſer- 
vants of the parliament. But I was ſomewhat more ſatisfied when major- 
general Overton came to London, where he aſſured me that colonel Alured 
had neither ſaid nor done at Hull any thing unbecoming an honeſt man; 
but that upon the news of the intruſion of the ſecluded members, the cava- 
lier party in the town had ſo increaſed, and his own ſoldiers ſplit into ſuch 
diviſions, that he had no hopes left of keeping it. | 


AT this time it was diſputed whether the ſecluded members ſhould 


agree upon a ſettlement, or whether it ſhould be left for a parliament to 


do; 
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do: ſome were for calling in the lords who ſat in the year 1648, that they, 
together with the commons, might enter into treaty with the king for a 
future eſtabliſhment, which ſhould be grounded chiefly upon the conceſſi- 
ons made by the laſt king in the Ile of Wight. But Monk being earneſtly 
defirous to bring back'the king without any conditions, in hopes thereby 
to procure a recompence equal to the greatneſs of his treachery, prevented 
the ſucceſs of that propoſition; which part he acted ſo openly, that divers 
of the ſecluded and other members of parliament reſolved to imitate him: 
and tho' all of them had engaged the nation in a war againſt the king, 
had contributed the utmoſt of their endeavours to carry it on, and called 
in the Scotiſh nation to aſſiſt them in it; yet upon a debate whether thoſe 
of the king's party ſhould be admitted to elect members for the ſucceeding 
parliament, it was, to the aſtoniſhment of all men but themſelves, carried 
for the affirmative. Having done this, they ordered writs to be iſſued out 
in the name of the keepers of the liberties of England, excluding ſuch 
from being choſen who had ſerved the king, which was contrived to 
lead the people blindfold to their own ruin, and to put ſome colour upon 
the cheat they were about to impoſe on them. For they knew that having 
given leave for the cavaliers to chooſe, and by every ſtep they had taken, 
manifeſted their malice againſt the commonwealth, it would certainly 
come to paſs, that either the ſons of thoſe of the king's EZ. or at leaſt 
ſuch as had privately favoured that intereſt, would for the moſt part be 
choſen in that conjuncture, when the commonwealth party were under 
the greateſt diſcouragements, and could not appear with ſafety under the 
uſurped authority. They underſtood alſo that tho' it ſhould happen, 
contrary to the excluſion before-mentioned, that thoſe who had been 
actually in arms for the _ ſhould be choſen and returned to fit in the 
houſe, yet we were not likely to procure them to be ejected at ſuch a time 
as this; having not been able, without the greateſt difficulty, to caſt 
out, even from Richard's convention, thoſe that had been in arms againſt 
us. | 
Tux ſecluded members not thinking themſelves ſecure, till they had 
put the militia into the hands of ſuch_as were enemies to the common- 
wealth, paſſed an act to that purpoſe, and ordered it to be printed and 
publiſhed: whereat the officers about Monk were ſo offended, that tho' 
they had loſt all affection to the publick cauſe, yet ſuſpecting that the form- 
ing ſuch a militia, and intruſting it in the hands of commiſſioners that 
were known to be favourers of the king's party, might prove injurious, if 
not deſtructive to the army, by bringing in the ſon of the late king with- 
out them, they applied themſelves to Monk, and earneſtly deſired that in 
conſideration of his own and their danger, he would prevent the execu- 
tion of the ſaid act. Whereupon he ſent a letter to the pretended parlia- 
ment, to let them know, that being informed of the diſaffection of the 
commiſſioners nominated in the act they had paſſed touching the militia, 
he deſired them to forbear the execution of it, leſt the perſons they had 
intruſted therein might ere& ſuch a power in oppoſition to the army, as 
might be ſufficient to bring in Charles Stuart. The letter being read in 
the houſe, cauſed a great perplexity amongſt them, many not knowing 
what judgment to make of it, and ſome of them fearing that Monk would 
deceive them at laſt. But others underſtood him well enough; and there- 
fore, notwithſtanding his letter, Mr. Prynn went to the printer and pro- 
cured the act to be immediately made publick, knowing it to be the deſire 
of Monk that it ſhould be ſo. Yet that they might correſpond with him 
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in his deceit, they ſent Sir William Waller and one more to give him 

ſatisfaction concerning the particulars of the act, which he pretended to 
ſcruple. They acquainted him, that tho' there were many perſons nomi- 
nated in the act, who might be willing to do as was ſuſpected, yet that 
by it none were permitted to act as commiſſioners, but ſuch as ſhould own 
the juſtice of the parliament's cauſe againſt the ing to the year 1648, by 
ſubſcribing a paper to that purpoſe. They alſo informed him that the ſaid 
commiſſioners were not to appoint any colonels or captains to a& in the 
militia, before they ſhould be approved by the council of ſtate. Monk, 
being willing to receive ſatisfaction, having ſent the forementioned letter 
only at the importunity of the officers, reflived to be contented with this 
anſwer; tho' all men ſaw how little conſcience the cavalier party made 
of ſigning any paper, in order to promote the intereſt of their fac- 
tion. 

Tur act for the militia being paſſed, the command of all the forces 
and gariſons ſettled on Monk, and the fleet in his power in conjunction 
with colonel Montague, the pretended parliament authorized their council 
of {tate to provide for the publick ſafety on all emergencies, and to diſ- 
poſe affairs as they ſhould think fit till the meeting of the next parliament, 
Which being done, and the houſe ready to paſs the act for their diſſolu- 
tion, Mr. Crew, who had been as forward as any man in beginning and 
carrying on the war againſt the laſt king, moved, that before they diſſolved 
themſelves, they would bear theit witneſs againſt the horrid murder, as he 
called it, of the king. This unexpected motion prevailed with many then 
preſent to deny their concurrence to that act againſt the king, tho' net to 
reflect in the ſame manner on thoſe who had been concerned in it: and 
one of them concluding his diſcourſe with proteſting that he had neither 
hand nor'heart in that affair, Mr. Thomas Scot, who had been ſo much 
deluded by the hypocriſy of Monk, as I have already related, in abhor- 
rence of that baſe ſpirit, ſaid, That tho' he knew not where to hide his 
head at that time, yet he durſt not refuſe to own, that not only his hand, 
but his heart alſo was in it: and after he had produced divers reaſons to prove 
the juſtice of it, he concluded, that he ſhould deſire no greater honour in 
this world, than that the following inſcription ſhould be engraved on his 
Tomb; Here lieth one who had a hand and a heart in the execution of 
Charles Stuart late king of England.” Having ſaid this, he and moſt 
of the members who had a right to ſit in parliament, withdrew from the 
houſe; fo that there was not the fourth part of a quorum of lawful mem- 
bers preſent in the houſe, when the ſecluded members, who had been 
voted out of the parliament by thoſe that had an undiſputed authority over 
their own members, undertook to diſſolve the parliament, which was not 
to be done, unleſs by their own conſent; and whether that conſent was ever 
given, is ſubmitted to the judgment of all impartial men. This face 
of authority being vaniſhed after a full diſcovery of the malignity of their 
intentions, I ſuppoſed the cruelty of their council of ſtate would not fail to 
increaſe with their fears; and therefore, tho I continued to paſs ſometimes 
thro' Weſtminſter Hall, that they might ſee I was not withdrawn; yet I did 
not ſo frequently and publickly as I had done, changing my lodging from 

the houſe of one friend to that of another; and when I lay at my own 
houſe, taking the beſt care I could to ſecure myſelf from being ſurprized. 

Ix the mean time a conſiderable party of thoſe who had been engaged 
againſt the king, reſolved to raiſe a ſum of money to pay ſuch troops as 
ſhould be willing to draw together againſt Monk and his partizans, en 
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that two of their number ſhould be bound for the peaceable deportment 

of major-general Lambert in the penal ſum of five thouſand pounds, ſo 

much being demanded by the council of ſtate ; which bond, if it ſhould 

come to be forfeited, and the perſons bound conſtrained to pay the money, 

it was agreed that the ſame ſum ſhould be diſcharged out of the publick 

ftock. Mr. Slingſby Bethel was imployed by the moſt eminent perſons 

concerned in this defign, to communicate their reſolutions to Sir Arthur 

Haſlerig, whom he attended at his lodgings to that purpoſe, and found 

him in a moſt melancholy poſture, fitting in a chair, and leaning his 

head upon both his hands. Mr. Bethel aſked him the reaſon of his 

trouble ; and received for anſwer, that having been with Monk that 

morning, and preſſing him to give him ſome affurance of his care of the 

commonwealth, reminding him of his oaths and proteſtations of fidelity 

to the cauſe; Monk had treated him in an unuſual manner, and demanded . 

how he could expect any thing from him, whom he had endeavoured to 

make leſs than he was before he marched to London? Sir Arthur added 

. | to the reſt of his diſcourſe to Mr. Bethel, We are undone, we are un- 
done.” Thus he that had abandoned his old friends to ſupport the intereſt 
of Monk, and would not be perſwaded of the malignity of his deſigns, 
whereby he had loſt many opportunities of recovering all, was at laſt 
. deſerted by him, and almoſt driven to deſpair. Mr. Scot alſo informed 
me, that he had loſt all hopes of getting ſuch a number of our council 
of ſtate together, as. ſhould be neceſſary to put in execution the deſign 
which I had propoſed ; and that, having notice that the new council of 
ſtate had reſolved to ſeize his perſon, he defigned to retire into the 
country, as well to ſecure himſelf, as to endeayour to be elected into the 
enſuing convention, which, by the vote of the ſecluded members, was to 
be called a parliament. Theſe things 5 me in further doubt of my 
own ſafety, and moved me to provide for myſelf as well as I could. To 
that end I ſeldom lay at my own houſe after Mr. Scot's departure from 
London; and finding myſelf deprived of all means to ſerve the publick, 
and expecting the utmoſt extremities that malice could invent againſt thoſe 
that had faithfully ſerved their country, I reſolved alſo to withdraw my- 
ſelf from the obſervation of the uſurpers, and to go into the country. 
In purſuance of this reſolution I departed from London, accompanied by 
my wife in a ſmall chariot drawn by two horſes, having ſent two ſervants 
before well mounted to attend me on the road, with a led horſe for my- 
ſelf, if there ſhould be occaſion. The ſecond day of my journey, early 
in the motning, we perceived one to ride very hard after us, who coming 
up to us, proved to be a perſon that waited on my mother, and was ſent 
by our relations with letters to inform me of what had happened fince 
our departure: that about an hour and half after we left London, a meſ- 
ſenger from the council of ſtate came to the houſe where I lodged, with 
an order requiring me to appear before them ; affuring my relations he 
had the like orders for ſummoning Mr. Miles Corbet, colonel John Jones 
and colonel Thomlinſon, commiſſioners of parliament for the affairs of 
Ireland, to attend the ſaid council: that the meſſenger being earneſt to 
know whither I was gone, that he might give the more certain account to 
thoſe that ſent him; my ſiſter Kempſon, doubting they might ſend after 
me and ſeize me, had refuſed to anſwer that queſtion; and that my mother 
Oldſworth, fearing my ſiſter's refuſal might increaſe the jealouſy of the 
council of ſtate, and put them upon taking ſome extreme meaſures 


againſt me, had prevailed with my father-in-law her huſband to wait 4 
the 
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the council the next morning, and to inform them whither I was gone, 
and the cauſe of my removal from London. Having received this ac- 
count, and ſoon concluding that the council either had already, or would. 
ſend ſpeedily after me, I mounted my led horſe, that I might be the better 
prepared to make my eſcape, if I ſhould happen to be purſued ; and leſt 
they ſhould have way-laid me on the road, I divided my little company, 
directing my wife with the chariot and two ſervants to take the common 
road by Bagſhot, whilſt I with a groom croſſed the heath, and declined 
all publick roads : .ſo that my wife and I met not, till towards the evening 
I perceived her coming by a private way, which it was neceſſary to paſs 
before ſhe could reach the houſe of my couſin Robert Wallop at Farley, 
where we had agreed to remain that night, There we found Mr. 
Nicholas Love, who had been one of the late king's judges, and who 
arrived there juſt before us. Soon after our arrival, Mr. Wallop, who 
had been at a mannor called © Huſbands” belonging to him, came home, 
and received us with his uſual generoſity and cordial affection, expreſſing 
no leſs zeal to the commonwealth than when it was in its higheſt proſpe- 
rity. And tho' I acquainted him with the ſtate of my affairs, and with 
the proceedings of the council in relation to me, he earneſtly defired me 
to continue at his houſe : but I thought it not decent ſo to do; and there- 
fore after two night's ſtay I took leave of him, and went to Sutton, 
where I lay with as much privacy as I could, having diſcovered that the 
maſter of the inn had been one of the late king's guard, and paſſionately 
affected to the cavalier intereſt. The next day I went to the houſe of my 
couſin William Ludlow at Clarendon, where. I was informed that Mr, 
Bainton, whom I had promiſed to ſerve in the enſuing election, had de- 
ſiſted from his deſign, and that Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper and Mr. 
Earnly were likely to be choſen. However, to make good my promiſe, I 
ſent a letter to him to let him know I was come into the country, and to offer 
him what ſervice I could, if he perſiſted in his intentions to ſtand for the 
county of Wilts, Having diſpatched this meſſage, and doubting the 
council of ſtate might ſend to ſeize, or at leaſt to ſummon me, I went 

rivately from Clarendon to Saliſbury, and took up my lodgings at the 
houſe of one Mr. Traughton, a miniſter of that city ; where after I had 
been two or three days, I received a letter from my father Oldſworth, by 
which 1 underſtood he had been with thoſe of the council of ſtate, and 
having informed them that the deſign of my journey into the country was 
in order to ſettle my affairs there, they ſeemed to be well fatisfied. He 
acquainted me alfo, that Mr. Miles Corbet, colonel John Jones, and 
colonel Thomlinſon, had attended the council in obedience to their ſum- 
mons, and were not permitted to depart, till they had ſigned an engage- 
ment to give no diſturbance to the preſent power. The conſideration of +. 
this proceeding towards them, e me ſet a higher value on my delive- 
rance from their hands than I had hitherto done. For if I had not left 
the town when I did, the fummons from the council had been ſerved upon 
me; and if I had not appeared, it would have been taken as a contempt : 
but if I had appeared, they would undoubtedly have tendered me the 
like engagement to ſign, which I could not have done any more than that 
which was required from me by Cromwel, and fo might have been im- 
1 and in all probability, detained till the return of Charles 

tuart. | | 
Tux time of the election drawing near, J ſent a meſſenger to Mr. 
Bainton for his laſt reſolution in that matter, who returned me this an- 
+ | ſwer, 
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ſwer, That having had a meeting with the gentlemen of the country at 
the Deviſes, he had reſolved not to put his friends to the trouble of ap. 
pearing for him, Judging it the beſt way rather to ſwim with the ſtream 
than to be borne down by it. Being thus diſcharged of my engagement 
to Mr. Bainton, I went to Maiden Bradley, and held a court at Varden- 
field, that I might raiſe what money I could amongſt my tenants, by 
filling up eſtates and changing lives: which having diſpatched, I went to 
my mannor of Knoyle for the ſame end; and being there, was much im- 
portuned by the inhabitants of the borough of Hinden, part of the ſaid 
mannor, to be one of their burgeſſes in the aſſembly that was to meet 
at Weſtminſter. Tho' I durſt not deſire any to confer ſo great a truſt on 
me, yet I confeſs it was no ſmall contentment to me, that they would ma- 
nifeſt their reſpects to my perſon, and their remembrance of my ſervices, 
whatſoever they had been, in ſuch a conjuncture, when the cavalier party, 
with what deſign may eaſily be conjectured, had printed the names of the 
late king's judges, of which number I had the honour to be one; and 
when that intereſt was already become ſo prevalent, that the heir of the 
lord Cottington, tho' a papiſt and an ideot, had found a party ſufficient to 
put him into poſſeſſion of Founthil-houſe, which had been given by the 
parliament to the lord prefident Bradſhaw, and to maintain him therein by 
open violence, againſt the kinſman and heir of the ſaid preſident. 
Having finiſhed my private affairs as well as I could, I was willing 
to have it believed that I was gone toSaliſbury, and therefore ſet forward 
on that way ; but to defeat, if poſſible, the malice of my enemies, I 
went not far before I quitted that road ; and having ſent my chariot, 
wherein my wife was, to Saliſbury, I mounted on horſeback, and paſſing 
over the hills that lie towards Somerſetſhire, I went to the houſe of my 
brother Strangways at Eaſt-Charleton, where I ſtaid about four days as 
rivately as I could, my horſes being watered within the walls of the 

— and the ſervants commanded to be ſilent concerning me. 

Tur time of election for the borough of Hinden being come, the 
rſons in nomination were Mr. How of Berwick, Sir Thomas Thynne, 
and myſelf. All agreed to chuſe Mr. How, ſo that the diſpute lay be- 
tween Sir Thomas and me. The number of the electors was about 
twenty ſix, of whom I had nineteen voices, and was thereupon declared 
by the bailiff to be elected with Mr. How to ſerve for that borough. The 
indentures were figned, and the writ returned to the ſheriff according to 
cuſtom. But the agents of Sir Thomas Thynne being unwilling to loſe 
all their trouble and expence, and gueſſing upon probable grounds, that 
if they could bring the caſe before the next aſſembly, they ſhould cer- 
tainly carry it againſt me, figned another indenture for Mr. How and Sir 
Thomas 'Thynne, making up in number what they wanted in quality, 
taking the ſubſcriptions of the rabble, who not only paid nothing either to 
the ſtate, church, or r, but alſo received the publick alms of the 
pariſh : and to gain theſe they were obliged to deſcend to the moſt un- 
worthy artifices, affirming that I was already fled, and that they ſhould 
certainly be deſtroyed by the king if they elected me. 
BeFore I went into Somerſetſhire I had ordered one of my tenants, of 
whoſe fidelity I had good aſſurance, to find out ſome private houſe where 
I might remain till I could better diſcern what courſe to take. Having 
made a diligent . he came to me with an account that he had 
found out divers places, whereof I might make choice of that which I 
ſhould beſt approve for my retirement, which accordingly I did, and _ 
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received with hearty affection; and during the time I ſtaid there, en- 
joyed great ſatisfaction in the converſation of the good man of the houſe, 
who was a lover of his country, poſſeſſor of an eſtate of about one hun- 
dred pounds by year in free land; above contempt, and below envy. 
After I had been with him about eight days, I thought I might without 
much hazard give my wife a viſit at Saliſbury ; and accordingly I went 
thither in the night, and lay there. The next day being Sunday, news 
was brought to that place that major-general Lambert had made his eſcape 
out of the Tower, and that it was ſuppoſed he would be able to draw a 
conſiderable part of the army into a body ſpeedily. © Hereupon, not doubt- 


ing that the utmoſt diligence would be uſed to ſeize Lambert, and know- 


ing that thoſe of Saliſbury were informed that I was in thoſe parts, I 
returned to my former lodging, where I had not been above two or three 
days, when the man that had aſſiſted major-general Lambert in his 
eſcape, came to me with a meſſage from him, to acquaint me that divers 
officers of the army bad been with him ; that they had agreed upon two 
places of rendezvous, and had diſperſed themſelves to their reſpective 
countries in order to put their deſign in execution ; that they had received 
aſſurances that the greateſt part of the army would join with them, and 
therefore defired that I would give orders for the forces in the weſtern 
parts to draw together, and that I would meet him at the head of them 
in the county of Oxford. But I thought it not prudent to engage my 
friends in ſo publick a manner, till I ſhould ſee ſome probability of 
making a ſtand, whereof I conceiyed I might give ſome gueſs by Lambert's 
firſt rendezvous, which was appointed to be about Daventry. In the 
mean time I diſpatched meſſengers to ſeveral officers that commanded the 
forces in the: counties of Dorſet, - Somerſet, and Wilts, to be ready to 

march if there ſhould be occaſion. I received aſſurance from a conſider- 

able party about Taunton, that the caſtle ſhould be ſecured for the publick 

ſervice, and had divers promiſes of the ſame nature from other places. 
The horſe that lay at Saliſbury began to ſtagger, and I doubt not would 
have been honeſt if they had ſeen a force ſufficient. to, have made it 
reaſonable for them to appear. About eight days after my return 
from Saliſbury, one major Whitby. came to me from major-general 
Lambert, to acquaint me with his intentions, and to conſult with me 
concerning the beſt way of drawing together the forces on our ſide. He 
aſſured me, that about one thouſand horſe were already with Lambert, 
and that he had good aſſurance that moſt part of the army would join 
with him. Having received this information, and being willing to 
hazard all with major- general Lambert, or any other perſons, if I might 
be ſatisfied they aimed at the good of the commonwealth, I deſired to 


know what Lambert had, or would declare for, it being, as I thought, 


the duty of every man to inform himſelf of the juſtice of the cauſe before 
he engageth himſelf in it. Major Whitby anſwered, That it was not 
now . _ ” declare what we would be for, but what we would be 
againſt, which was that torrent of ny and that was ready to 
break in upon us. To which I replied, That Ns.) beſt way to 3 
thoſe miſchiefs, would be to agree upon ſomething that might be con- 
trary to them, not ſo much in the name as in the nature of it, where- 
by we might juſtly hope to engage all good men to favour and aſſiſt 
us in our enterprize; and that the utmoſt care ought to be taken to con- 
vince the nation of the ſincerity and juſtice of our intentions, eſpecially 
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fince all men knew they had been ſo lately cheated by advancing a pers 
ſonal inſtead of 4 publick intereſt, and therefore not likely to be ſo 
eaſily taken with the ſame bait again. So having communicated to me 
What he had in truſt, and having received my anſwer, the major de- 
parted ; and two or three days after an account was brought to me, that 
major-general Lambert's party was diſperſed, and hirnſelf taken priſonet 


by colonel Ingoldfby. To which defeat an accident that happened did 
not a little contribute; for ſome of Ingoldſby's party in their march had 
met captain Haſlerig, fon to Sir Arthur, and knowing his troop to be with 
Lambert, they ſeized him and brought him to colonel Ingoldiby, where, 
he ſaid, that being diffatisfied with La s deſign, he had quitted the 
party, and thereby hoped to be ſet at liberty. But Ingol told him, 
that unleſs he would bring off his troop alſo from Lambert, his deſertin 
them ſhould be of no advantage to him. He promiſed to uſe the be 
of his endeavours to ſerve him, and thereupon was permitted to return to 
Lambert. When the two parties were ready to» engage, he brought 
off his troop as he had promiſed to endeavour, which cauſed ſuch a 
conſternation in the reſt of the party, that many of them went over 
to Ingoldfby, and moſt part of thoſe who did not think fit to follow 
their example, ſhifted for themſelves as well as they could, leaving 
Lambert talking with Ingoldſby, and endeavouring to diſſuade him 
from engaging any farther againſt him. But colonel Ingoldſby perceiv- 
ing that Lambert's party had abandoned him, rid up cloſe to him and 
required him to yield himſelf priſoner, which, after a ſhort heſitation, 
he did, defiring Ingoldſby's lordſhip, as he called him, to give him leave 
to eſcape. Colonel Cobbet, major Creed, and ſome other officers were 
taken priſoners, and with major-general Lambert committed to the 
Tower. Thus our enemies were thofe of our own houſe, and it was 
not the king's party that could deſtroy us; which, as it ought to be a 
ſubje& of humiliation to us, fo it can be no _ cauſe of 7 
them. Being thus ved of an opportunity of appearing in the 
for the cles of pity — 1 reſolved to go to London, — there to 
wait the pleaſure of God, either by acting or ſuffering in his cauſe ; 
where being arrived, I took up my lodging at the houſe of a friend 
who lived in Holborn, and endeavouring to learn what major-general 
Lambert deſigned to have done if he had kept his ground, I was 
informed, that he had prepared two declarations very different from each 
other, intending to publiſh that which might have procured him the 
greater party; but becauſe it could not be agreed which of them was 
moſt likely to do ſo, he had thought fit to publiſh neither. Hitherto 
Monk had continued to make folemn proteſtations of his affection 
and fidelity to the commonwealth intereft, againſt a king and houſe 
of lords ; but the new militia bemg ſettled, and a convention, calling 
themſelves a parliament and fit for his purpoſe, being met at Weſt- 
minſter, he ſent to ſuch lords as had fat with the parliament till 1648, 
to return to the place where they uſed to fit, which they did, upon 
aſſurance from him, that no ethers ſhould be permitted to fit with 
them; which promiſe he alſo broke, and let in not only ſuch as 
had deſerted to Oxford, but the late created lords. And Charles 
Stuart, eldeſt ſon to the late king, being informed of theſe tranſ- 
actions, left the iſh territories where he then refided, and by 
the advice of Monk went to Breda, a town belonging to the _ 
0 
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of Holland : from whence he ſent his letters and a declaration to 
the two houſes by Sir John Greenvil ; whereupon the nominal houſe 
of commons, tho' called by a commonwealth writ in the name of 
the keepers of the liberties of England, paſſed a vote, That the go- 
vernment of the nation ſhould be by a king, lords, and commons, 
and that Charles Stuart ſhould be proclaimed king of England, &c. 
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| 'H E N the former part of theſe memo were 
Epubliſhed, the author's friends had no deſign of 
letting the reſt of his papers go abroad; as well 


markable tranſactions that paſſed during the whole time that 
England was governed without a king, as becauſe much of 


this following part conſiſts of things relating to his o. 


perſon. But the good reception whieh the other volumes 
have found in moſt parts of Europe, and the inceſſant in- 
quiries of divers perſons of worth and honour concerning 


theſe remains, has induced the friends of the author to think 


that the publick might have juſt cauſe to complain, if they 


ſhould be denied the view of the following papers. And 
indeed, after a careful peruſal of them, they find, if they 
miſtake not, that they will afford ſuch inſtructions as may 
prove not unſerviceable to the world. For men will ſee that 
tho' the moſt violent animoſity and defire of revenge had fo 
poſſeſs d the Engliſh court againſt thoſe who had any part in 
the death of Charles I. that they thought the moſt baſe and 
treacherous ways of compaſſing their ends, not to be rejected; 
yet many years were ſpent, many villains unſucceſsfully em- 
ploy'd, ſome of them puniſhed, much treaſure conſumed, 


and more infamy contracted, whilſt they could not find means 


to aſſaſſinate more than one of all thoſe who had withdrawn 
themſelves from their fury; and that the principal perſon 
againſt whom they directed their malice, lived to ſee that 
tyranny brought to the laſt degree of contempt, which had 
taken ſo much pains to deſtroy him. The tragical end of 
the king's judges may be an inſtruction to thoſe who ſhall in 
future time appear in the defence of liberty, to avoid all 


cccaſions 


becauſe thoſe already printed contain the. moſt re- 


f 
| 


The PREFACE. 


occaſions of diviſion, to uſe their power with moderation, and 
to content themſelves with ſuch a ſhare in the publick felicity, 
as may be conſiſtent with the publick ſafety. Men may 
learn from the iſſue of the Cromwellian tyranny, that liberty 
and a ſtanding mercenary army are imcompatible. For tis 
as clear as the ſun at noon-day, that the parliament by neg- 
lecting to put a period to the exorbitant greatneſs of Oliver 
Cromwel immediately after the battle at Worceſter, drew 
deſtruction upon themſelves and the whole commonwealth; 
and gave the army ſuch an opportunity to feel their ſtrength 
as naturally led them to counſels deftructive to the government. 
This produced that monſtrous tyranny of the uſurper and 
his baſha's under the name of majors-general, and after- 
wal ds compelled the people to ſuffer the return of Charles II. 
The ingratitude of that prince to the Preſbyterians, who 
had ſo well deſerved from him by betraying all into his hands, 
may ſerve to admoniſh thoſe who go under that, or any 
other denomination of religion or party, that no truſt can be 
ſafely repoſed, where there is found an incompatibility of 
manners and principles; and that a revenge taken againſt 
thoſe who will not let us poſſeſs all, is a ſlender ſatisfaction 
for the hazard of utter ruin. But theſe, and perhaps many 
other more uſeful reflections, judicious men will be much bettet 
able to make, than others to ſuggeſt. | 


Bern, March 26, 
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H E convention at Weſtminſter having thought themſelves 
W ſufficiently authorized to alter the government, -by virtue of 
which they had been called together, and rewarded Sir 
John Greenvil for the meſſage he had brought, the procla- 
mation for the readmiſſion of monarchy in the perſon of 
| Charles Stuart, was publiſhed on the eighth of May; in the 
reſence of the new general George Monk: Bonfires were made, the 
Ils were rung, and much happineſs expected from this change. The 
officers of the army ſubſcribed a declaration, and preſented it to Monk 
to be ſent to the king, in which they expreſſed a reſolution to become true 
and faithful ſubjects, and to accept of the king's grace and favour, accord- 
ing to the tenour of his late declaration from Breda, Whilſt theſe thin 
were doing, I kept myſelf private at (the houſe of a particular friend, 
till I might better underſtand what the iſſue was like to be; for the 
council of ſtate had, on the day I arrived at London, ſent orders into the 
Weſt of England for ſeizing my perſon, which probably might have been 
ſerved upon me, if I had returned by the uſual road. Fifteen commiſſi- 
oners were appointed to be ſent to Breda to complement the new king, 
and to attend him in his paſſage to England, five to be nominated by the 
lords, and ten by the commons. But every man expecting ſome mark of 
favour to be conferred on him for this ſervice, great contentions aroſe 
among the members for that employment. To theſe, many others, 
eſpecially of the looſer ſort of men, added themſelves; and ſome, to make 
an early offer of their ſubjection, and to provide themſelves of favour and 
places, went over before the commiſſioners, and being one day with their 
king in his apartment, boaſting of their loyalty and ſervices, he called 
for wine, and applying himſelf to the duke of York, drank to the health 
of thoſe gentlemen, with this remark, That he was now even with 
them, having as he thought done as much for them as they had done for 
him. | 
Tux committee of privileges and elections having declared me to have 
been duly returned to ſerve for the Borough of Hinden in the county of 
Wilts, and made their report, which =O agreed by the houſe, I received 
418 an 
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an order for my admiffion to ſit as a member, but clogged with this 
unuſual clauſe, © That I ſhould attend my duty in the houſe, and take 
my place by a certain day; which would be within ten days after the date 
of the ſaid order. Suſpecting that the reaſon of this inſertion might pro- 
ceed from ſome information given by the council of ſtate that J had with- 
drawn myſelf, I thought fit to make my application to Mr. Arthur Annefly, 
knowing him to be a leading man among them, as well to give him ſatis- 
faction touching the cauſe of my abſence, as to learn from him what might 
be the reaſon of that addition. And tho' I well underſtood, that being 
now declared to be a member of that which was called a houſe of com- 
mons, no other power could ſeize me without breach of their privileges; 
yet the ſame council of ſtate ſtill fitting, which had procured from the 
ſecluded members a power to ſeize any member that did not fit, and con- 
fidering that things were carried on with the utmoſt treachery, I ſent a 
fervant to let him know I would wait on him at night. He received me 
with great civility, and having conducted me to his apartment, Iacquainted 
him, that the end of my coming to him at that time was to aſſure him that 
my late privacy did not proceed from any defign that I had on foot againſt 
the preſent power; but that finding the wheel to go round ſo faſt, that it 
was difficult to gueſs where it might reſt, I thought a man, who had been 
engaged with the firſt againſt the king, and always zealous for a common--. 
wealth government, might be excuſed, if he was unwilling to be found 
in priſon at the king's return; eſpecially ſince it was well known that a 
warrant had been figned for my ſeizure: and therefore I deſired he would 
favour me to inform thoſe that were in power, with the true reaſons of 
my abſence. He anſwer'd, that tho' I had been zealous in the way I 
mentioned, yet that he and others were well ſatisfied, that my intentions 
were directed to the publick good; and tho he could not blame me for 
taking meaſures to avoid a confinement, yet he aſſured me that a hair of 
my head ſhould not fuffer any more than his own. He then acquainted 
me with the paſſages. that had happened in the houſe upon the report from 
the committee touching my election: that tho nothing was ſaid againſt it; 
yet becauſe I was the perſon concerned, who, as they ſaid, had conſtantly 
oppoſed them, and withdrawn myſelf out of their protection, a vote of the 
houſe had probably paſſed againſt agreeing with the committee, if he 
had not ſtood up and deſired the 4 That they would not do an act 
upon a perſonal diſtaſte, of which they would be aſhamed when they 


ſhould better conſider the matter: that juſtice ought to be impartial, and 


that nothing being alledged againſt the report of the committee, it ought 
to be taken for good: that if the perſon concerned had done any thing 
amiſs, he being a member ought to anſwer it in his place.” This motion 
being ſeconded by Mr. Matthew Hale, prevailed with the houſe to allow 
the report with the addition before-mentioned. He took this occaſion to 
tell me, that there was a young „ } avec in the houſe, who in all 
debates were for the moſt violent courſes, that it would be very difficult 
to keep them in order; yet adviſed me to take my place in the houſe as 
ſoon as I could. I thought fit to follow his council, not only to undeceive 
thoſe who thought I would continue in my retirement, but alſo by com- 
ing among them before I was expected, to diſturb the meaſures of thoſe 
who waited for my ruin. I choſe to go into the houſe early in the morn- 
ing, and immediately went up into the ſpeaker's chambers, where I was 
no ſooner fat down, when major Robert Harley came to me and deſired, 
that if any thing ſhould be objected againſt me by any member of the _ 
2 Whic 
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which he ſuppoſed would happen, and that the houſe ſhould require me 
to anſwer, I would by all means forbear to ſay any thing in juſtification 
of the proceedings of the high court of juſtice againſt the late king, be- 
cauſe it would not be ſuffered. I told him that unleſs I was conſtrained, 
I faw no reaſon to mention that matter; but in that caſe, tho' it ſhould 
coſt me my life, I could not preyaricate. | 

SOME of the members, who during the time of the parliament's proſ- 
perity had gone as high with them as any others, now reproached me with 
the preſent condition of affairs; to whom I contented myſelf to reply in 
general, That if they liked it not they might thank themſelves; and that 
as to my own particular, my conſcience did not accuſe me for contributin 
to the change, or not uſing my endeavours to prevent it. Others ſaid, 
They had frequently admoniſhed us that things would be brought to this 
paſs, by rendering the foundations of our party too narrow. But to theſe 
I anſwered, That they knew my principles and practices to have been ſuch 
in that reſpect, as had drawn upon me the cenſures of many. Divers of 
thoſe who in Richard's convention had joined with the commonwealth- 
intereſt, now appeared to be totally altered, whilſt others who had oppoſed 
them at that time, now wiſhed for Sir Henry Vane and ſome others 
to balance the royal party. But thoſe who had continued in their fidelity 
to the publick cauſe, tho' they durſt not ſpeak out by reaſon of the preſent 
G_ yet ſhook their heads to expreſs their diſlike of the preſent 

airs. | | 

Tax commiſſioners who had been voted to be ſent to Breda being to be 
nominated that day I took my place in the. houſe, divers members ſoli- 
cited me to inſert their names in my paper. But tho it was my fortune to 
be one of this convention, that I might not altogether negle& my own 
preſervation ; yet reſolving to have no part in betraying the commonwealth, 
by re-eſtabliſhing the government, againſt which I had engaged, and 
contracting the guilt of that blood which had been ſhed in the late wars, 
determined to put in no paper of names. To this end I went out of the 
| houſe; but the ſerjeant at arms being commanded by the ſpeaker to call in 
the members to be numbered, and ſeeing me, was very earneſt with me 
to return to the houſe : I told him, I deſigned not to put in any paper ; 
and therefore it was not neceſſary I ſhould be numbered. In the mean 
time, the ſerjeant received freſh orders to ſummon the members, and re- 
peating his importunity with me, told me plainly, If I would not go into 
the houſe, he would inform the ſpeaker of my refuſal ; which had he 
done, 'tis probable I ſhould have been ſent to the Tower. But having 
deſired him to inquire of ſome ancient member, whether it was h 
for one who would put in no paper, to be numbered with the reſt ; he 
went to Mr. Pierrepoint, and ſerjeant Glynn, to aſk the queſtion ; who, 
I ſuppoſe, ſatisfied the ſerjeant it was not neceſlary : for looking down 
from the gallery, I perceived both of them to ſmile whilſt he was with 
them; but eſpecially becauſe I heard no more of that matter. 

Txr1s buſineſs being over, the houſe fell into a debate touching per- 
ſons to be entruſted with the great ſeal. All agreed in Mr. Tyrrel ; but 
it was objected againſt ſerjeant Fountain, that tho' he had been formerly 
for the king, yet he had of late ſhewed himſelf a great promoter of the 
reformation of the law. Many preſſed that the earl of Mancheſter might 
be one of the commiſſioners ; but others who were. better informed of 
affairs, objecting, that it would be a diſhonour to the earl, to be put 
into a place, which they aſſured the houſe was already given away to w 
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other perſon, no more was ſaid concerning him. In the afternoon I went 
to the committee of elections, which ſat in the houſe : another day I far 
with the members in the abby to hear a ſermon, and indeavoured in al} 
things ſo to carry myſelf, as to give no occaſion to ſuſpect me to be under 
any apprehenſions of danger; hoping by this means to diſcourage my 
enemies from moving any thing againſt me, which I knew the cavalier- 
party inclined to do out of principle ; and divers of thoſe who had ſerved 
the parliament, would not fail to comply with, from a prudential care of 
themſelves ; hoping not only to make their own peace, by ſacrificing 
thoſe who had been moſt faithful to the publick, but alſo to procure fa- 
vour and preferment for themfelves. 

DvuRiNnG this time, I had ſent orders to my bailiff in Ireland, to ſell 
my ſtock, which in ſheep, black cattle, corn, and horſes, might amount 
to about fifteen hundred pounds, and to collect the rents that were due to 
me from my tenants. But he being negligent, I made over my ſtock to 

my brother-in-law, colonel Kempſon, for ſatisfaction of my fiſter's por- 
tion, preſſing him to ſend ſome perſon forthwith to take poſſeſſion ; 
which not being done with the expedition that was requiſite in ſuch a 
conjuncture, Sir Charles Coote, without any order or pretence of au- 
thority from the parliament, made ſeizure of all ; forcing 4 tenants to 
pay my rents to him, and commanding my ſervant not to diſpoſe of any 
part of my ſtock but by his order : only four ſtone-horſes which I had 
bred, and were then in my ſtable, were taken away by colonel Theophilus 
Jones ; theſe men who had engaged in the ſame cauſe, out-doing our 
enemies in rage and cruelty to us. | 

In the convention things went high, men not daring to ſhew mode- 
ration leſt it ſhould be called diſaffection to the king; but in private, 
divers members of both houſes declared themſelves of opinion, that 
a general indemnity ought to be granted for all that had paſſed, without 
any exception. The earl of Northumberland was heard to ſay, That tho 
he had no part in the death of the king, he was againſt queſtioning thoſe 
who had been concerned in that affair ; that the example might be more 
uſeful to poſterity, and profitable to future kings, by deterring them from 
the like exorbitancies. And the lord Fairfax on that ſubject plainly ſaid, 
That if any man muſt be excepted, - he knew no man that deſerved it 
more than himſelf, who being general of the army at that time, and 
having power ſufficient to prevent the proceedings againſt the king, had 
not thought fit to make uſe of it to that end. Divers alſo of the commons 
moved that limitations and conditions might be drawn up, on which they 
ſhould conſent to receive their king ; till at length finding that Monk, who 
had the power in his hand, gave conſtant intelligence of all that was ſaid 
and by whom, none of them durſt infiſt any farther on thoſe heads. And 
that he might compleat his treachery, when the lord Say propoſed to him, 
that for the quiet of men's minds, an act of indemnity ſhould be paſſed, 
in which ſome of thoſe who had been principally concerned in the death 
of the king might be excepted; he in a great rage anſwered, © Not a 
man; for if I ſhould ſuffer ſuch a thing, I ſhould be the arranteſt rogue 
that ever lived.” Yet for all this, under colour that the houſe might have 
better terms from their king, by relying on his ingenuity, than by capitulat- 
ing with him, eſpecially at a diſtance, he had the confidence to move 
them, That their commiſſioners might be impowered ſimply to invite him 
into England. Which motion concurring with the opinion of the unfore- 
ſeeing cavaliers among them, and diſliked only by thoſe who had not cou- 
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rage enough to publiſh their diſſent, for fear of expoſing themſelves to a 
future revenge, was taken for the ſenſe of the whole houſe, and ſo 
aſſect. | 
: Six Charles Coote having opened the bloody ſcene by the ſeizure of 
the chief juſtice Coke in Ireland, a party of the Staffordſhire militia, 
commanded by one colonel Bowyer, thought themſelves ſufficiently au- 
thorized to act in the like manner; and therefore ſeized major-general 
Harriſon with his horſes and arms, he having refuſed, upon advice of 
their intentions, to withdraw himſelf from his houſe, accounting ſuch | 
an action to be a deſertion of the cauſe in which he had engaged; tho 
many precepts and examples might be produced, even from the ſcriptures, 
to juſtify men who endeavour to avoid the cruelty of enemies and perſe- 
cutors, by removing themſelves where they may be protected. For that 
only can properly be called a deſertion of the cauſe, when men diſown it 
to ſave their lives, and not when they endeavour to ſecure themſelves by 
lawful means, in order to promote it. But I ſhall not take upon me to 
cenſure the conduct of the major- general, not knowing what extra- 
ordinary impulſe one of his virtue, piety, and courage, may have had 
upon his mind in that conjuncture. Sure I am, he was every way fo 
qualified for the part he had in the following ſufferings, that even his 
enemies were aſtoniſhed and confounded. | | 
Tux king's party in the houſe of commons having got fuch an aſ- 
cendent, that it was no longer fafe to oppoſe them, drove on furiouſly, 
and procured a reſolution to be paſſed for ſeizing the perſons of all thoſe 
who had ſigned the warrant for the execution of the late king ; which 
tho' carried with all poſſible privacy, yet being not deſtitute of friends 
among them, I had timely notice of their intentions : and becauſe I 
doubted not that the houſe where I lived would be ſuddenly ſearched, I 
went to another in Southampton-buildings, belonging to one of my rela- 
tions, where I had appointed ſome friends to meet me in the evening, and 
to bring me an account of what had paſſed at Weſtminſter. When I came 
to the houſe, I found my friends had been in great pain for me ; the time 
that I had * for our meeting being paſſed by almoſt two hours, 
through the fault of my watch. Upon the account I received of the 
ſtate of our affairs, we entered into a debate concerning the courſe I 
ſhould take to preſerve myſelf from the danger that threatened me; and 
the company adviſed that I ſhould forthwith remove from the houſe 
where I was, becauſe the entrance was in ſo publick a place that it was 
probable I might have been obſerved at my coming in: for this reaſon 
I confented to go immediately to the houſe of another friend, which was 
not far diſtant, and had a back gate leading to ſeveral other houſes, with 
an intention to ſtay there till night, and then to repair to a more private 
place in London, which had been prepared for me ſome days before. 
Night being come, and I ready to depart, my friend, tho not inſenſible 
of the danger that might enſue by entertaining me, would by no means 
let me go, alledging, that on the night of that day, when a reſolution of 
ſuch importance had paſſed the houſe, the watch in London would not 
fail of their accuſtomed diligence. This being ſeconded by ſome of my 
neareſt relations, who alſo adviſed me to ſtay, I was contented to acqui- 
eſce; and the next morning was informed that the watch had hardly per- 
mitted any coach to paſs into London without ſome kind of ſearch. 
Tur order for ſeizing the king's judges, not producing that ſudden 
effect the commons expected, provoked them to ſuch a degree, that they 
4 T commanded 
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commanded their real and perſonal eſtates to be forthwith ſeized in an 


extraordinary manner, contrary, I preſume, to the known laws, which 
provide that no confiſcation ſhall be made till after conviction. But it 


ought not to ſeem ſtrange, that thoſe who had ſo far parted with their 


rudence, to recall from a twelve years baniſhment, the ſon of a father 
whoſe head had been publickly taken off, and inveſt him with the go- 
vernment of a nation, where this had been done, ſhould be no more 
ſolicitous for the privileges of their country men. | 
Tux houſe having received information, that major-general Harriſon 
was brought priſoner to London, they ordered him to be ſent to the 


Tower, and that all his horſes which had been taken from him by thoſe 


who had ſeized him at his houſe, ſhould be brought to the ſtables in the 
Meuſe, for the uſe of their king. Chief juſtice Coke being alſo ſent to 
London by Sir Charles Coote, was by another order committed priſoner 
to the ſame place. | 

In the mean time the commiſſioners ſent from England to attend the 
new king, arrived at Breda, where Mr. Denzil Hollis, according to the 
inſtructions he had received at Weſtminſter to impart their meſſage to the 
king, going about to execute that order, was interrupted and ruffled by 
Mr. Henry Howard, brother to the earl of Arundel, who ſaid, it was 
inſolent in him to pretend to that honour, which belonged to another of the 
commiſſioners, and named one that was his own kinſman. But Mr. 
Hollis affirming, that the houſe had entruſted him with their comple- 
ments and defires, the king thought fit to make up the difference, and to 
ſuffer Mr. Hollis to perform his part. Fifty thouſand pounds were ſent 
over by theſe commiſſioners to pay the debts of the king, and to equip 
him for his journey to England, together with conſiderable ſums of money 
for the dukes of York and Glouceſter. Divers private perſons alſo had 
taken care to make their preſents. Among others, Mr. William Lenthal, 
late ſpeaker of the parliament, had commiſſionated a friend to give the 
king three thouſand pounds from him, and to defire that he might con- 
tinue maſter of the rolls; but the perſon he had employed was told, that 
the place was already promiſed to another. 

WuiLsT theſe things were doing in Holland, the houſe of commons 
were preparing a bill of indemnity with all poſſible diligence, that it might 
be ready to pals at the arrival of the king. They unanimouſly agreed, 
that ſome of the king's judges ſhould be excepted both as to life and 
eſtate, the remaining diſpute being only about the number. Some pro- 
poſed, that all might be excepted, others would be contented with 
twenty, and many with thirteen : but Monk, who had betrayed them all, 
expreſſing his deſires to be for moderation, they were reduced to nine, 
which that boutefeu Pryn, contrary to the orders of the houſe, under- 
took to name. Yet I was ſo far obliged to him, that my name was not 
upon his liſt, Monk at laſt prevailed with the houſe to bring the num- 
ber to ſeven. 7 

CoLoNEL John Jones, who had acted as a member of the high court 
of juſtice, being walking one evening at ſome diſtance from his lodging 
to take the air, was ſeized, and ſent priſoner to the Tower by order of 
the houſe ; together with Mr. Gregory Clement, another of thoſe judges, 
who had concealed himſelf at a mean houſe near Gray's-Inn. But ſome 

rſons having obſerved that better proviſions were carried to that place 
than had been uſual, procured an officer to ſearch the houſe, where they 


found Mr. Clement, and preſuming him to be one of the king's Judges, 
tho' 
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tho' they knew him not perſonally, carried him before the commiſſioners 
of the militia for that precin&: one of theſe commiſſioners, to whom he 
was not unknown, after a {light examination, had prevailed with the reſt 
to diſmiſs him; but as he was about to withdraw, it happen d that a blind 
man who had crowded into the room, and was acquainted with the voice 
of Mr. Clement, which was very remarkable, defired he might be called 
in again; and demanded, if he was not Mr. Gregory Clement. 'The com- 
miſhoners not knowing how to refuſe his requeſt, permitted the queſtion to 
be aſk'd; and he not denying himſelf to be the man, was by that means 
diſcovered and ſent to the Tower likewiſe. 

Many of the judges paſſed over into Holland and other parts beyond 
the ſeas, divers of them not without great danger of being ſurprized. 
Of theſe, Mr. Cornelius Holland being at Colcheſter, in order to depart 
with the firſt occaſion, the mayor of the town was inform d that a ſuſpected 
perſon was lodged at a certain inn; and that they ſuppoſed him to be 
major-general Lambert. Upon this notice the inn was fearched, and his 
horſe with other things ſeized at four in the morning: but Mr. Holland was 
already gone abroad to receive a ſum of money from a merchant of that 
place, who was to begin a journey to London early that day; and 
having received advice of what had paſſed at the inn, he was by the 
favour of a friend convey'd out of town, and by that means made his 

eſcape. 1 

Tan new king being ſuddenly expected, great numbers of thoſe who 
had been officers in the cavalier army, or were otherwiſe zealous for him, 
procured horſes and clothes, for the moſt part upon credit, and formed them- 
ſelves into troops under the lord Litchfield, lord Cleveland, and that 
apoſtate Brown the wood-monger, in order to attend him at his reception. 
And news being brought that he was put out to ſea, Monk, accompanied 
with a guard of horſe, marched to Dover, and received him at his landing : 
the king embraced him, kiſſed him, and called him father; and it might be 
truly ſaid, that in ſome reſpects they were very nearly allied. At Canterbury 
the king preſented him with the George and Garter ; the firſt was put on 
by the duke of York, the other by the duke of Glouceſter. And becauſe 
it was ſuſpected that the army which had fought againſt him, might till 
retain ſome of their former inclinations, it was reſolved that the king, with 
his brothers, ſhould lodge at the houſe of colonel Gibbons, one of their 
officers, at Rocheſter, Many knights were made in this journey, and 
bonfires were to be ſeen in great numbers on the road; the inconſtant 
multitude in ſome places burning the badges of their own freedom, the 
arms of the commonwealth. Monk's army was drawn up on Blackheath, 
and by the beſt judges was thought to deſerve the fool's coat rather than 
the ſoldier's caſaque. | 

Tur lord-mayor, ſheriffs and aldermen of the city, treated their king 
with a collation under a tent, placed in St. George's Fields; and five or fix 
hundred citizens cloathed in coats of black velvet, and (not improperly) 
wearing chains about their necks, by an order of the common-council, 
attended on the triumph of that day ; with much more empty pageantry 
which I purpoſely omit: but I muſt not paſs over the folly and inſolence 
manifeſted at that time by thoſe who had been ſo often defeated in the 
held, and had contributed nothing either of bravery or policy to this change, 
in ordering the ſoldiery to ride with ſwords drawn through the city of 
London to Whitehall, the duke of York and Monk leading the way 
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and intimating (as was ſuppoſed) a reſolution to maintain that by force 
which had been obtain'd by fraud. 

Tux lords, with thoſe who ſat in the houſe of commons, received the 
king at Whitehall after this tedious cavalcade, where the ſpeakers of both 
houſes loaded him with complements; and took the beſt care they could 
to make him believe himſelf to be the beſt, greateſt and braveſt prince in 
the whole world. His anſwer to them was ſhort, by reaſon, as he ſaid, 
of his preſent diſcompoſure cauſed by the great acclamations he had received 
in his paſſage, which yet he pretended had been very agreeable to him, as 
they were expreſſions of the affections of his people. 

Mos of thoſe who had attended this entry, finding the ſtreets through 
which they had paſſed to be full of people, returned to the city by the way 
of Holbourn; by which means I had a view of them from the houſe where 
I then was. And, I confeſs, it was a ſtrange ſight to me, to ſee the horſe 
that had formerly belonged to our army, now put upon an employment 
ſo different from that which they had at firſt undertaken; eſpecially, when 
I confider'd that for the moſt part they had not been raiſed out of the 
meaneſt of the people, and without diſtinction, as other armies had been; 
but that they conſiſted of ſuch as had engaged themſelves from a ſpirit 
of liberty in the defence of their rights and religion: but having been 
corrupted under the tyranny of Cromwel, and kept P as a ſtanding 
force againſt the people, they had forgotten their firſt engagements, 
and were become as mercenary as other troops are accuſtomed to 
Us -.- 

Tur diffolution and drunkenneſs of that night was ſo great and ſcan- 
dalous, in a nation which had not been acquainted with ſuch diſorders for 
many years paſt, that the king, who till ſtood in need of the preſbyterian 
party which had betray'd all into his hands, for their ſatisfaction, cauſed a 
proclamation to be publiſh'd, forbidding the drinking of healths. But 
reſolving, for his own part, to be oblig'd to no rule of any kind, he 
publickly violated his own order in a few days, at a debauch in the 
Mulberry-garden; and more privately at another meeting in the city, 
where he drank healths to the utmoſt excels till two in the morning. 

Tux bill of indemnity being not yet finiſhed, the commons, out of a 
tender care for their own perſons and eſtates, reſolving to make it ready 
with all diligence, proceeded to the nomination of the ſeven perſons who 
were to be excepted for condemning the late king to death; and having 
agreed that major-general Harriſon, John Liſle, Eſq; and William Say, 
Eſq; ſhould be three of that number, it was contrived that a letter ſhould 
be brought to Monk at that inſtant (not without ſuſpicion that he was the 
author of the deſign, to the end I might be inſerted) informing him, that 
I was in arms at the head of ſeveral hundred men, in one of the iſlands 
called the Holmes, and had declared againſt this convention. The letter 
being communicated to the houſe, who were ready to give credit to any 
thing of that nature, had probably anſwered the end of the contrivers of 
this deſign, if ſomething, of which I was not inform'd, had not obliged 
them to adjourn abruptly. Yet upon this alarm, one of my friends in 
this houſe, who had ſerved in the king's army, and to whom I had 
been formerly uſeful at the time of his compoſition, came in a great 
ſurprize to one that was his ſiſter-in-law, and alſo related to me, acquainting 
her with the report; and telling her that he had engaged many members, 
that were of the king's party, to be for me; but that, if this ſhould prove 
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to be true, neither they nor he could poſſibly ſerve me; and therefore de- 

fired her to give me notice with all diligence of what had paſſed, that I 

might take ſome courſe to ſatisfy the parliament of the falſhood of this 

rumour. She promiſed him to endeavour ſo to do, and in the mean time 

aſſured him that ſhe knew the report ta be falſe. Upon this aſſurance, 

which he immediately reported to the party above-mention'd, Iam inclined 

to believe it chiefly came to paſs, that when they proceeded to compleat the 

number of ſeven, who were to be excepted both for life and eſtate, and had 

agreed that colonel John Jones, Mr. Cornelius Holland, and Mr. Thomas 

Scot, ſhould be added to the three before mentioned, a motion being 

made by one colonel Skipwith that I might be the ſeventh man, he was 

not ſeconded: fo that another member propoſing colonel Barkſtead, and 

no man daring to ſay any thing either in extenuation of the pretended crime, 

or commendation of the perſons concerned, he was voted to fill up the 

number. Chief-juſtice Coke, who had been ſollicitor to the high court 

of juſtice, Mr. Broughton who had been Clerk, and Mr. Edward Dendy 

their ſerjeant at arms, were alſo excepted in the fame manner. And 

that no means of gratifying the paſſions of our enemies might be omitted, 

haviag already, under pretence that ſome of the late King's judges were 
fled, order'd their eſtates to be ſeized; it was contrived by the creatures of 
the court, who were a great part of the houſe, that a petition ſhould be 
drawn and preſented to the king, to iſſue out a proclamation for requiring 
all thoſe of the late king's judges and others therein named, to ſurrender 
| themſelves within the ſpace of fourteen days, under pain of exception from 
the benefit of the act, both for life and eſtate. 

Txr1s petition having had its riſe from the court, and on that account 
received with joy by the king, ſoon produced a proclamation as had been 
deſired, which being publiſhed near my lodgings, I heard the officer 
diſtinctly, as he read it aloud to the people. But I found it difficult to 
reſolve what to do: for tho' the meſſage from Breda had declared the king 
would be ſatisfied, if ſome few perſons who had an immediate hand in 
the death of his father, might be excepted from the indemnity; yet finding 
himſelf now poſleſs'd of the throne, twas viſible to all men that he uſed 
the utmoſt of his endeavours to influence the houſe of commons to greater 
ſeverities than were at firſt pretended; and partly for rapine, partly for 
revenge, to except a great number of thoſe, who had taken part with the 
parliament, from any benefit of the act except only as to life, their eſtates 
being declared to be confiſcated to the king. Among thoſe who appeared 
the moſt baſely ſubſervient to theſe exorbitancies of the court, Mr. William 
Prynn was fingularly remarkable, bringing in a clauſe for excepting all 
thoſe who had taken the oath at the pom 4 of ſtate for abjuring the family 
of the Stuarts, which the clerk undertaking to read without any order of 
the houſe, Mr. Clergies brother-in-law to Monk, perceiving that vice- 
admiral Lawſon would by this means be excluded from pardon, and know- 
ing that Monk had engaged to bring him off clear, moſt ſharply rebuked 
the clerk for his officioaltefs, and with the help of his friends put a ſtop 
to that motion. | 
Tun commons being acquainted, by Sir Harbottle Grimſton their 
ſpeaker, that Mr. William Heveningham, Mr. Simon Mayne, and others 
of the late king's judges had rendred themſelves into his hands according 
to the late proclamation, order'd them to be in the cuſtody of the ſerjeant 
at arms attending the houſe: which when ſome of my friends and relations 
heard, they conſulted what might be beſt for me to do in this conjuncture. 
| 4 U Some 
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Some were of opinion I ſhould ſurrender myſelf as others had done, 
Others were unwilling to adviſe in a caſe wherein my life was concerned; 
yet gave ſome obſcure intimation, that if they were in my condition, 
they would not put themſelves into the hands of their enemies: and one 
of them who was not unacquainted with the publick affairs, gave it 
for his opinion, that I ſhould by no means render myſelf. Of this 
I received an account by my wife. But not being in the number of the 
ſeven who were to be excepted, and my affairs by reaſon of the ſudden 
change altogether unſettled, I was willing to improve the preſent opportunity, 
and if I might have no favour in relation to my eſtate, yet to ſettle at leaſt my 
private affairs as well asI could. To thisend, I inclined to ſurrender myſelf 
according to the proclamation, and drew up a petition containing in ſub- 
ſtance, That whereas I had engaged with the parliament on the behalf of 
the commonwealth, and had diſcharged the truſt repoſed in me with as 
much tenderneſs to thoſe of the contrary party as my _ to the parlia- 
ment would permit, providence having ordered that the former govern- 
ment ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in this nation, I thought it my duty, as a 
member of the commonwealth, to declare my reſolution to ſubmit to the 
preſent powers, that I might with the reſt of the good people of England 
enjoy the benefit of their protection. Having ſigned this paper, and pre- 
ſuming upon the friendfhip of Mr. Anneſley, I ſent it to him by my 
wife, defiring his advice. But he being lately ſworn a privy counſellor, 
and with his condition altering his manners, when - he had peruſed the 
paper, he delivered it again to my wife, and ſaid, that the lieutenant- 
general was very good at drawing letters of recommendation. My wife 
told him, that what was contained in that paper was as much as my con- 
ſcience would give me leave to ſay ; and received for anſwer, that then I 
ſhould do better to ſay nothing; which was not altogether without rea- 
ſon ; for ſome of thoſe who petitioned the houſe, and not acknow- 
ledged themſelves guilty of a fault, were for that cauſe excepted, who 
otherwiſe, as men thought, would not have been ſo treated. 

THERE being ſome relation between the earl of Ormond and me, I 
directed my wife to apply herſelf to him on this occaſion. He received 
her with great civilities, and made her large promiſes, preſſing her with 
great importunity to acquaint him, if I were in England. But ſhe deſired 
to be excuſed in that particular, as a thing not proper to be communicated 
to any perſon in ſuch a conjuncture. In the mean time, my friend, 
whom J mentioned before, continued to adviſe, that I ſhould not by any 
means render myſelf, affirming that the houſe of lords would not Rl to 
make ſome addition to the exceptions, and that ſome of them had inti- 
mated that I was likely to be one. Being not a little ſurprized with this 
information, tho' the reaſons above-mentioned inclined me to ſurrender 
myſelf, yet I was unwilling to expoſe my life to the fancies of ſuch an 
uncertain fort of men; and therefore by my direction, my wife went to 
Sir Harbottle Grimſton, and acquainted him with the ſtate of my affairs, 
and the doubts which I lay under, of which he ſeemed very ſenſible, 
communicating his thoughts very freely to her, and telling her, that it was 
his opinion the lords would reſt ſatisfied with what had been done; but if 
they ſhould not, it would be the moſt horrid thing in the world, ſhould 
the houſe of commons agree with them in excepting any man who had 
rendered himſelf : but withal acquainted her, that the houſe was ſo com- 
poſed, that no man could undertake to tell what they would not do; 
adding, that he ſhould dine that day with Mr. Hollis and other leading 
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men of the parliament, and that he would inform himſelf from them 
touching that particular, of which he would then give her the beſt advice 
he could. The time which he had fixed being come, my wife went to 
him again, and was informed by him, that he had been with that com- 
pany he had mentioned to her, and had found them all to be of opinion, 
that the houſe would never be guilty of ſo unworthy an action; and there- 
fore adviſed her to perſwade me to come in, giving her an order under 
his hand to ſecure me from any ſeizure in my way to him, and promiſing 
to ſpeak to the ſerjeant at arms to be moderate in his demands of caution 
for my appearance. Under the favour of this warrant I went to a place 
where divers of my friends were, in order to feal ſome writings for 
ſettling my private affairs, which was the principal motive that had pre- 
vailed with me to render myſelf ; and having difpatched that buſineſs, I 
went to the ſpeaker's chamber ; who being not there, I took Mr. James 
Herbert, a member of the convention, with me to the houſe of the 
ſerjeant at arms, where finding that he had received orders from Sir Har- 
bottle Grimſton concerning me, Mr. Herbert gave his word for my ap- 
pearance, till I ſhould procure perſonal ſecurity. This engagement made 
me very uneaſy ; for 1 thought myſelf obliged, whatever might become 
of me, to take care that Mr. Herbert might not ſuffer for his friendſhip 
to me. But after two or three days, I prevailed with the ſerjeant to ac- 
cept the ſecurity I had provided: they were my uncle colonel Thomas 
Stradling, who had been conſtantly of the king's party ; and by bein 
engaged for ſome debts of his brother Sir Edward Stradling, had rultied 
his fortune : the ſecond was colonel Edward Sutton, one knighted by the 
king ſince his return, and who hat no other eſtate than in the right of 
his wife: the third was one Mr. Etherington, who had been poſſeſſor of 
a a conſiderable eſtate ; but for many years paſt had not been worth any 
thing: the fourth was Thomas Aſhton, a citizen of London, who had 
been my taylor ; but was now in the ſame condition with Mr. Ethering- 
ton. Colonel Sutton was arreſted as he was coming to me, and by that 
means prevented; Mr. Etherington being furniſhed with a clean band, 
hat, and cloak, paſſed without diſpute ; fo did Aſhton, and of colonel 
Stradling there was no colour to doubt. I gave the two firſt a little 
money, with which they were well pleaſed ; and I was abundantly ſatis- 
fied that this buſineſs paſſed thus over. 
Wur Sir Harbottle Grimſton had reported to the houſe, that I had 
rendered myſelf, and defired to know their pleaſure concerning me ; 
ſome of my friends moved that I might be continued in the cuſtody of 
the ſerjeant at arms, which being put to the queſtion, was accordingly - 
ordered. Whilſt theſe things were doing, my lady Vane told my wife, 
that Mrs. Monk had faid, ſhe would go upon her knees to the king, and 
beg that Sir Henry Vane, major-general Lambert, and lieutenant-general 
Ludlow, might die without mercy ; and one of my friends who fre- 
quented the court, aſſured me, he heard Monk ſaying to the king, that 
there was not a man in the three nations more violent againſt him, or 
more dangerous to his intereſts than I was ; to which the king made anſwer, 
that he had been otherwiſe informed by many of his party, who had re- 
ceived civilities from me in their troubles. But that which made me 
moſt ſenſible of my danger, was, that ſecretary Maurice, with whom I 
had been acquainted for ſome time, not knowing that I had rendered my- 
{elf to the ſpeaker, told a perſon whom he knew to be my friend, that 
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where- ever I was, I ſhould do well to be upon my guard ; for if I ſhould 


be taken, I was a dead man, ; | 

SoME members of this convention, who had engaged to do me all the 
good offices they could, preſuming the houſe would proceed forthwith to 
impoſe certain fines upon thoſe of the late king's judges who had ren- 
dered themſelves ; and therefore deſiring to ſee a particular of my eſtate, 
that they might know how to moderate my fine when it ſhould be de- 
bated, I drew it up as well as I could at that diſtance from my papers, and 
ſent it tothem. And now my friends ſuppoſing my buſineſs to go on 
proſperouſly in the houſe of commons, began to apply themſelves to the 
lords on my behalf, in caſe they ſhould add any farther exceptions to the 
bill of indemnity ; and received promiſes of aſſiſtance from all the 
thought fit to aſk, except only the earl of Northampton; who ſaid to my 
wife's father, that I had been a great enemy to the king : however, I 
made the beſt uſe I could of this time in ſettling my private affairs; and 
my brother Kempſon had prevailed with my lord Broghil to write to Sir 
Charles Coote, that my ſtock might be delivered to him upon ſecurity to 
be reſponſible where it ſhould be adjudged to belong. But Coote was fo 
far from ſatisfying either his own conſcience or the lord Broghil in this 
matter, that fearing I might be in a condition to call him to account for 
the injuſtice he had done to me, he wrote a letter to the king; in which 
having firſt inveighed againſt me as the moſt bitter of all his enemies, he 
informed him, that dining with me one day at my houſe, I had aſſured 
him, that Cromwel had not proceeded to extremities againſt the late 
king, if I had not preſſed him, and almoſt forced him to that reſolution : 
and for confirmation of the truth of this, he defired that the lord 
Broghil, who, he ſaid, had dined with me the ſame day, might be in- 
terrogated. But when the king aſked my lord Broghil concerning this 
buſineſs, he proteſted, he had not charged his memory with any ſuch | 
thing ; adding, that he thought it unbecoming a man of honour to re- 
member any thing to the prejudice of a gentleman who had ſpoken freely 
at his own table. | 

Tux army being not yet diſbanded, the king thought convenient in 
ſome meaſure ſtill to cajole the preſbyterian party; and therefore Mr. 
Richard Baxter, and Mr. Edmund Calamy, were appointed to be his 
chaplains in ordinary. But he could not forbear, on ſome occaſions, to 
diſcover his contempt of the men of that ſort, particularly when Mr. 
Caſe, who thought he had deſerved highly of the king, would have 
preſſed with his uſual freedom into his preſence ; and being denied en- 
trance, had ſent in his name, tho in anſwer to his importunity he was 
admitted, yet by the carriage of thoſe who were preſent, and derided his. 
habit and unmannerly way. of approaching the king, he might caſily per- 
ceive how diſagreeable his company was in that place. Yet the king 
having demanded what he had to ſay, he told him he had a word of 
advice to his majeſty ; and going on to perſwade him to a care of his 
party, he was interrupted by the king, who ſaid, he did not remember 
that he had made him one of his council. However, the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, the earl of Mancheſter, the lord Roberts, and Mr. Denzil 
Hollis, were ſworn of his privy council ; and the earl of Mancheſter 
made chamberlain of the houſhold. But Monk, for a reward of his 
treachery to thoſe who had entruſted him, not only received the garter, 
but was continued to be general of all the forces; and obtaiied the 
parchment honour of duke of Albemarle, with divers penſious and 
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lands of great value. To theſe favours was added the charge of maſter 


of the horſe, which by the induſtry of his wife, who having been an 
exchange-woman, knew how to drive a bargain, was by the fale of 


places improved to the utmoſt advantage. 
Having acquainted thoſe who had anſwered for my appearance at the 


time when they entered into that obligation, of my intentions to with- 


draw myſelf, if I ſhould find my life in danget ; I took care at all times 
when the houſe was fitting, leſt I ſhould be ſurprized and ſeized by an 
order from them, to cauſe the gates of my houſe, which were divers, to 
be well guarded ; and for the moſt part retired to ſome other place during 
that time. When the houſe was up, I uſed to take more liberty, having 
daily advice from ſome members of what had pafſed among them. 

The bill of indemnity being brought to the lords, a great contention 
aroſe concerning the number of perſons to be excepted ; the widow of 
Dr. Hewet, with Mrs. Penruddock, and divers others ſolliciting them 
with ſuch importunity for particular ſatisfaction, on account of their re- 
lations who had been put to death, that they found themſelves obliged to 
appoint a committee to hear their demands. The lords alſo were inclined 
to revenge their own order on the perſons of ſome in the high court of 
Juſtice, by whom ſome of their number had been condemned, and to 
except one of the judges for every lord they had put to death ; the no- 
mination of the perſon to be excepted being referred to that lord who was 
moſt nearly related to the perſon that had ſuffered. According to this 
rule, colonel Croxton was nominated by the next relation to the earl of 


Derby, major Waring by the kinſman of another, and colonel Titch- 


burn by a third: the earl of Denbigh, whoſe ſiſter had been married to 
the duke of Hamilton, being deſired by the lords to nominate one to be 
excepted, in ſatisfaction for death of his brother-in-law, nominated a 
' perſon who had been ſome time dead, of which ſome of the houſe being 

informed, they called upon him to name another; but he ſaid, that ſince 
it had ſo fallen out, he defired to be excuſed from naming any more. 
This action, tho' ſeeming to proceed from chance, was generally eſteemed 
to have been voluntary, the earl of Denbigh being known to be a gene- 
rous man, and a lover of his country. 

Anp now the royal party; in the houſe of lords; began to diſcovet their 
intentions to except all the king's judges from the benefit of the indemnity, 
which was communicated to me by Sir John Winter, ſecretary to the 
queen-mother, in a viſit he made me at my houſe : he alſo informed me, 
that Sir Henry Vane, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, and the marquis of Argyle, 
had been ſeized and ſent to the Tower by the king's order. In concluſion, 


he ſaid, that whilſt the king was treating with Monk about his reſtitution, 


and conſidering that I was then at the head of the parliament's forces in 
Ireland, he had acquainted him, that he had no greater difficulty to en- 


counter than how to prevent me from obſtructing the deſign ; and that he 


would have given me any conditions, to have been aſſured of my fervice : 
from all which conſiderations, he adviſed me rather to withdraw myſelf, 
than to ſubmit to the mercy of my enemies. bg 
CoLoneL Ingoldſby on account of his ſervice, in the ſuppreſſion of the 
party that had followed major-general Lambert, was not excepted from 
the act; nor colonel Hutchinſon, tho he had been as zealous againſt the 
late king, at the time of his trial, as any other of his judges. But hav- 
ing joined with Monk in his treacherous deſign, he had obtained a 
pardon from the king, whilſt he was beyond ſea. It was agreed.in the 
5 | „ houſe, 
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houſe, that colonel Adrian Scroop and colonel Laſſels ſhould have the 
benefit of the act, paying one year's value of their eſtates. Major Liſter was 
not inſerted, as was ſuppoſed, by the credit and intereſt of Mr. William 
Pierrepoint ; and colonel Thomlinſon was . excuſed upon information 
given to the houſe by Mr. Seymour, that the late king, when he waited 
on him à day or two before he ſuffered, ſignified to him his pleaſute, that 
the colonel ſhould receive favour on account of his civil carriage to him, 
during his confinement. But the ſon would not think this to be ſufficient 
for his exemption ; declaring to ſome about him, that he ought of all 
men to be excepted, becauſe he had an opportunity, and a fair offer to 
let his father eſcape, which he refuſed. On this ground the earl of 
Litchfield moved for his exception : but the earl of Briſtol being engaged, 
for Thomlinſon, and preſuming to be better acquainted with the king's 
intentions, undertook to reprove the earl of Litchfield ſo ſharply, that the 
diſpute had almoſt ended in a quarrel. | 1 

THesE conteſtations and delays in finiſhing the act of indemnity and 
oblivion, made the people not only murmur, but begin to doubt, that 
nothing of that nature would be paſſed for their ſecurity ; eſpecially, 
after the earl of Briſtol had made a ſpeech in the houſe of lords, which, 
according to his manner of oſtentation, he cauſed to be printed; where 
after much boaſting of his important employments abroad, he deſired 
that the act might paſs with the exception only of thoſe who had a hand 
in the death of the king, who, he moved, might be more particularly 


| deſcribed in another bill to be drawn for that purpoſe. By which no man 


could know whether he intended not, that not only his judges and the 
members who ſat after the year 1648, with thoſe who petitioned for 
juftice againſt him, but even all thoſe who had in any way contributed to 
make war for the parliament ſhould be excepted. But the court having 
not yet diſbanded the army, would not venture too far in irritating the 
[rs g90g and therefore preſſed that the bill might be haſtened to a con- 


— 


GREAT endeavours were uſed by the friends of thoſe who had been 


_ excepted in the houſe of commons, to procure them to be omitted by tho 


lords: and the earl of Litchfield ſolliciting the lord Sturton for his vote 
in the behalf of lieutenant-general Fleetwood, received his promiſe to 
that effect, on condition he would engage to be for me on the like occa- 
ſion. Of this the lord Sturton informed me in a viſit he and his lady were 
pleaſed to make me in that conjuncture. | 

Having obſerved which way the lords inclined, I drew up the ſtate 
of the caſe, as well as I could, of thofe who had rendered themſelves 
upon the proclamation, accompanied with ſuch reaſons as then occurred 
to my thoughts, why the houſe of commons ſhould not agree to any en- 
largement of the exceptions made by them: this paper I deſigned for 
the preſs ; but having ſent it to Mr, Henry Martin for his opinion, he 
returned for anſwer, that unleſs my name were ſubſcribed, the houſe of 
lords would not fail to call it a libel ; and therefore adviſed that it ſhould 
be preſented in the form of a petition, upon which I laid it aſide. 

Divszs meſlages were ſent from Whitehall by Hyde and others to the 
lords, for the diſpatch of the bill; but meeting with little ſucceſs, by 
reaſon of many obſtructions that were continually laid in the way, the 
king came in ge to the houſe, and preſſed them to expedition, thank- 
ing the lords for excepting thoſe who had been the judges of the king his 
father; Who, ſaid he, «© were guilty of ſuch a crime, that they 


3 could 
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could not pardon themſelves, much lefs expect it from others. By which 
he not only manifeſted his own revengeful temper, and the little regard he 
had to the promiſe he had made in his proclimation from Breda, to 
refer himſelf wholly to the parliament for pardoning what had been done 
during the late troubles ; but his imprudence in this fo early violation of 
the privileges of the parliament, by taking notice of what was depending 
in the two houſes, before it came to be judicially preſented to him; and 
by that means fomenting à diviſion between them concerning an affair in 
which he himſelf was principally intereſted. He told them, Other ways 
might be found to meet with thoſe who were of turbulent and factious 
ſpirits ;” inſinuating, if I miſtake not, that his intentions were not to be 
guided by the direction of the laws, but that he had ſome ſecret reſerves 
to render the act of indemnity infignificant; concluding with deſires, that 
they would be careful to make proviſion for his Iriſh ſubjects, who had 
manifeſted great affection to him during his exile ; expreſſing the ſame 
zeal in the latter part of his ſpeech for the bloody Iriſh rebels; as he had 
done in the former, againſt thoſe who had dared to defend the liberties of 
England. And by this means the Iriſh grew immediately to that confi- 
dence, that one Fitz-hatris publickly affirmed in Weſtminſter-hall, that 
they were the. beſt ſubjects the king had; and for that reaſon ſhould be 
ſoon reſtored to the poſſefſion of their lands; of which the houſe being 
informed, they committed him to the Gate-howſe z but after two days, 
he was, by the prevalency of the court faction, diſeharged from his im- 

Taz king, who had not only a inclination to re- eſtabliſſi the Irith in 
their eſtates, but had by a treaty formerly made with them, obliged him- 
ſelf to that condition, found no ſmall difficulty to carry fair with thoſe of 
the army, who were concerned in the confifcated lands. He was not 
willing to ſend any one into that g ent, who ſhould be ungtateful 
to the Iriſh ; and durſt not imploy ſuch as he and they defired, for fear of 
the Engliſh: for an expedient therefore, it was propoſed that the lord 
Roberts ſhould be ſent as deputy to Monk, who, when he contracted to 
ſell his maſters, had d the lieutenancy of Ireland for himſelf : but 
being told, that if he would have that emplovment, he muſt go over 
and execute it in his own z he thought not convenient to aceept it 

on thoſe terms, ding that it would be no hard matter to ſupplant 

and ruin him in his abſence. However, the lord Roberts had the title 
of deputy, and was addreſſed by that name; but finding he had only 
ſerved for a preſent occaſion, he defired to be recalled from that employ- - 
ment. 
FivpinG my friends to grow every day more apprehenfive of the 
dangers that threatened me, I removed from my houfe ; and on this oc- 
caſtion received a fignal teſtimony of the friendſhip of chief juſtice Coke, 
who being little follicitoas for himſelf, folemnly proteſted in a meffage he 
ſent me, that if he were in no hazard on this occaſion, he would willingly 
lay down his life to ſecute mine, who, he was pleafed to fay, might be 
more uſeful to the pablick, than he could hope to be. | 

Tux earl of Antrim, an Irich papift, and principally concerned in the 
rebellion of that country, had been ſeized at the ſame time with the 
marquis of Argyle, tho' for a different reaſon ; the latter for his ſervices 
in the cauſe of liberty and religion, the former for unſeaſonably affirming, 
that the Iriſh were authorized by the late king to act as they had done. 
Both theſe lords coming to London to congratulate the reftitution of 15 

g. 
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king, were ſent to the Tower; the laird of Swintown was. alſo made 
| | priſoner, and ſent in cuſtody to the ſame place. The cauſe of his ſeizure 
| - was at firft reported to be for deſigning to ſtab the king, as he was pre- 
5 | tending to cure the diſeaſe called the king's evil : but afterwards they 
changed their language, and gave out that it was for deſerting the Scots 
after the battle of Dunbar, and rendering himſelf to Oliver Cromwel. 
Sir Henry Vane and Sir Arthur Haſlerig were alſo ſeized, under the pre- 
text that they had endeavoured to perſwade divers officers of the army to 
form a party in order to oppoſe the preſent power. But this ſoon appeared 
to be a fiction, and that the deſign was to take away their lives by any 
means; the king, when he heard they were in cuſtody, offering to lay a 
wager they ſhould not eſcape. Colonel Axtel, who had behaved himſelf 
honeſtly and bravely in the ſervice of the commonwealth, was about the 
| | ſame time trapanned by a cavalier, under 3 of treating with him 
for the purchaſe of ſome lands, and ſent priſoner to the Tower. 

Tux lords being = wth as I mentioned before, to diſpatch the act of 
indemnity, came at laſt to this reſult, touching the twenty perſons pro- 
poſed by the commons to be excepted from all other benefit of the act, 
except only as to life, that Sir Henry Vane, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, major- 
general Lambert, and- colonel -Axtel, ſhould be excepted both as to life 
and eſtate ; the other ſixteen to be made uncapable of any office or em- 
ployment in church or ſtate. The news of this reſolution being carried to 
the king by the duke of York, the duke of Buckingham, and Monk, he 
| openly expreſſed his joy; and when they told him, that the chief juſtice 
| St. Johns had narrowly eſcaped, he wiſhed he had been added alſo ; of 
| which particulars I received information by a perſon of honour then pre- 
ſent, immediately after they had parted.  _.. | 
| Tux next thing to be conſidered, was how to treat thoſe of the late 
| king's judges who had rendered themſelves upon the proclamation, which 
| held no long debate ; thoſe who were inclined to do that which was juſt, 
| decent and reaſonable, being far the leſſer number: yet the earl of 
| 8 Southampton had the courage to move, that ſince it was not thought fit 

| to ſecure the lives of thoſe who had been induced to ſurrender their per- 
| ſons upon the faith of the proclamation, they ought at leaft to give them 
1 the like number of days for ſaving themſelves, as were appointed by that 


ps for their coming in : but Finch, who had formerly fled from the 
Juſtice of the parliament, oppoſed that motion, and ſaid, that by that 
m might be enabled to do more miſchief (as he knew had hap- 
pened in his own caſe :) upon this, Mr. Thomas Challoner, with thoſe 
of the judges who had rendered themſelves, were put into the exception 
for life and eſtate ; Sir Henry Mildmay, Mr. Robert Wallop, the lord 
| Mounſon, Sir James Harrington, Mr. James Challoner, and Mr. John 
| Phelps, were excepted from receiving any benefit of their eſtates, and 
ſubjected to ſuch farther puniſhments as ſhould be inflicted upon them, 
| their lives only to be preſerved : colonel Hacker who was one of thoſe to 
| | whom the warrant of the high court of juſtice, for the execution of the 
king had been directed, together with Mr. Hugh Peters, and the two 
perſons who were in maſk upon the ſcaffold when he was beheaded, were 
excepted by the lords both for life and eſtate. 
| THe bill with theſe alterations being ſent down to the houſe of commons 
| for their concurrence, they ſeemed unwilling to ſacrifice thoſe, who upon 
| invitation and promiſe of favour, had rendred themſelves; and therefore 
| refuſed to conſent to the exception of Sir Arthur Haſlerig, Sir Henry wear 
| an 
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and major- general Lambert from the benefit of the act as to their lives; 
ſome of them ſaying in the houſe, that thoſe gentlemen having had no 
immediate hand in the death of the king, there was as much reaſon to 
except moſt of themſelves. Vet they agreed to except colonel Daniel Axtel, 
Mr. Hugh Peters, and the reſt as deſired. And to ſhew their readineſs 
to gratify the revenge of thoſe at the helm with the blood of as many as 
they could find any colour to abandon; being inform d that Mr. John Carew, 
who had not at all conceal'd himſelf, had been ſeized by a watrant from a 
juſtice of the peace; that his name being miſtaken in the warrant, and the 
officer refuſing to detain him till that error ſhould be amended, Mr. Carew 
had told him that he was, as he conceiv'd, the perſon deſigned to be 
ſeized, and therefore acquainted him with the place to which he was going; 
yet for all this (tho' happening within the fourteen days limited by the 
proclamation, and on the way to London, where ſuch perſons were di- 
rected to render themſelves) the major part of the houſe of commons voted 
this not to be a ſurrender, and excepted him both in life and eſtate. 
Mr. Gregory Clement being already a. priſoner in the Tower, was put into 
the ſame condition: and colonel Adrian Scroop, tho' he had rendred him- 
ſelf within the time limited by the proclamation, and tho' the commons 
had declared themſelves contented with the forfeiture of a year's value of 
his eſtate; yet upon information from that renegado Brown, of ſome pri- 
vate diſcourſe between them, in which the colonel, as he ſaid, had juſtified 
the part he had in doing juſtice upon the late king; they condemn'd him 
without a hearing, and added him to the exception both in reſpect to life 
and eſtate: an action of ſuch a nature, that I ſhall forbear to give it the 
name it deſerves. But the king not ſatisfied with theſe ſacrifices, greedy of 
revenge, and forgetting his meſſage from Breda, encouraged his creatures 
in the houſe of lords to inſiſt upon their exceptions; but the commons bein 
averſe to break the publick faith in every particular, a conference of both 
houſes was appointed; in which ſome of the lower houſe preſſing the 
promiſe of the proclamation, the chancellor preſumed to affirm, that the 
proclamation was only in the nature of a ſubpcena: but the commons were 
not ſatisfied with this definition. 

HAviNnG received advice from divers perſons of honour, that the court 
was enraged that I had not been excepted, and that Robinſon, lieutenant 
of the Tower, had declared his reſolution to move the houſe that their 
5 in the * cuſtody might be committed to the Tower, my 
ervants having alſo acquainted me that the ſerjeant had endeavoured to 
inform himſelf if I continued ſtill at my bout I reſolved not to appear 
any more in publick; and having the offer of a houſe near Richmond for 
my retirement, I went down thither, where I paſſed ſome days very quietly, 


and had the advantage of walking in the Park. Having one day made | 


an excurſion as far as major-general Lambert's houſe at Wimbleton, I 
2 words to this effect written on the out- ſide of a banqueting- 
ouſe, The way to ruin enemies, is to divide their councils;” which 
leſſon had he practiſed, the confuſions brought upon the nation had poſſibly 
been avoided. 5 
Dvuxins theſe conteſts between the two houſes, touching the exceptions 
to be made, Sir John Bourchier, who had been one of the king's judges, 
and had rendred himſelf within the time limited by the proclamation, . 
of a great age and very infirm, was permitted to lodge at a private houſe 
belonging to one of his daughters. In this place he was ſeized with ſo 
dangerous a fit of illnefs, that thoſe about bim who were his neareſt 
4 Y relations, 


« 


highly dif} 
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relations, deſpairing of his recovery; and preſuming that an ackno A 
ment from him of his forrow, for the part he had in the condemnation of 
the king, mi ight tend to procure fome favour to them from thoſe in power, 
e preſſed him to give them that ſatisfaction. But he bein 
pleaſed with their requeſt, roſe ſaddenly from his chair, whie 
for fome days he had not been able to do without affiſtance; and receiving 
freth vigour from the memory of that action, ſaid, © I tell you, it was 
a juft act; God, and all good men will own it.” And having thus ex- 
— he ſat down again, and ſoon after quietly ended his 
e 
Tux court party among the commons, tho they could not bring the houſe 
to an intire violation of the publick faith; yet ſo far prevailed that they 
conſented to facrifice the eftate and liberty of Sir Arthur Haſlerig; and 
that Sir Henry Vane, with major-general Lambert ſhould be excepted both 
for life and eſtate, with this reſerve, that if upon trial they ſhould be 
found guilty, the two houſes then to join in a petition to the king for the 
pardon = their lives. But the lords finding they could not bring the com- 


mons to a full compliance in the matter of exceptions, defired another 
conference; which being agreed, the chancellor, after he had endeavoured 


to perſuade them, that the difference between the two houfes was rather 
in form than ſubſtance, offer'd for an expedient, that no fentence to be 

ronounced againſt any of thoſe that had been added by the lords, ſhould 
be executed otherwiſe than 3 of parliament; telling them he aſſured 
himſelf they T accept this propoſition, and hoped alſo that none of 


the king's judges, who after * — might withdraw themſelves 


from their oleclon, ſhould 123 of this favour; which laſt clauſe 

J took to be particularly levelld at me, having been informed that the 

"ch s deputy attended with ſoldiers, bad very lately ſearched my 
uſe 


Ar laſt the commons, partly from inclination and partly for their own 


fafety, conſented to pals the alterations as they had been made by the lords; 


(or rather by the king) which bufineſs being over, the houſe order'd the 
ſerjeant at arms to deliver thoſe of the king's judges who were in his cuſtody, 
into the hands of the lieutenant of the Tower. They were colonel 
Adrian Scroop, Mr. William Heveningham, Mr. George Fleetwood, 


colonel James Temple, Mr. Peter Temple, Mr. Henry Smith, Mr. 


Simon Mayne, ola Thomas Wyte, colonel John Downs, colonel 


Vincent Potter, Mr. Henry Martin, colonel Edmund Harvey, alderman 
Iſaac Pennington, Mr. Gilbert Millington, colonel Robert Li bourn, Mr. 


Auguſtin Gerland, and colonel = Roe. Sir Hardreſs Waller, 


who had been in France, return'd to England upon the proclamation and 
rendred himſelf; but finding his ſurrender not like to anſwer his 

tion, he had withdrawn together. with alderman Titchburn from the 
ſerjeant at arms; yet upon farther conſideration, they both came in. 
So that when by the order of the houſe, the ſerjeant was called to give 
an account of his priſoners, and had acquainted them I was not to be 
found, a motion was made to add my name to thoſe who were ex 

both for life and eſtate: but one Mr. Swanton a member of this houſe, 
and my country-man, moving, that before they ſhonld proceed to ex- 
tremities, they would examine the bond I had given for my appearance, 
to ſee if I had broken the condition; they let it 1 hoping 


that by this ſceming geatlenels I might be perfuaded to ſohmit 


A- 
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 TnFoORMATION of theſe things being ſent to me by the above-mention'd 
Mr. Swanton and colonel Henley, who was alſd a member, I repair'd 
privately to London, in order to conſult with my friends touching the 
courſe I ſhould take in this conjuncture. Upon which my wife went to 
Sir Harbottle Grimſton, then ſpeaker of the honfe;. and finding him (till 
to perſiſt in his advice for my ſurrender, the took the liberty to ſay, That 
ſhe apprehended great danger in that connſel; becauſe ſhe thought thoſe, 
who to gratify the court, had already fo far receded from their own reſo- 
hations, and permitted that perſons who had rendred themſelves upon 
the faith of the late proclamation, ſhould be excepted both as to life and 
eſtate, tho with the limitation mentioned, might juſtly be ſuſpected of 
being capable to be drawn yet farther; and to confent, that after they 
ſhould be declared guilty, an act might paſs for putting the ſentence in 
execution. But tho” it were ſuppoſed that this houſe would never be 
induced to ſuch an action; yet they might be diſſolved, and the perſons 
excepted kept in priſon, till ſuch ſhould be procured to fit in that place who | 
would not be ſo ſcrupulous; eſpecially fince it was viſible that the clauſe 
of limitation was ſo doubtful, that it might afford a pretence for interpreting 
it to be intended not only of this, but of any parliament that ſhould chink 
fit to uſe their power againſt the perſons excepted. The ſpeaker ſeemed 
much offended with this diſcourſe; and going down the ſtairs with her, 
told her he would waſh his hands of my blood, by affuring her, That 
if I would ſurrender myſelf; my life would be as ſafe as his own; but if I 
refuſed to hearken to his advice, and ſhould happen to be ſeized, I was like 
to be the firſt man they would execute, and ſhe to be left the pooreſt 
widow in England. But another of my friends who was well acquainted 
with the deſigns of the court, and had all along advifed me not to truſt 
their favour, now repeated his perſuaſions to withdraw out of England, 
aſſuring, that if I ſtaid I was loſt; and that the ſame fate attended Sir Henry 
Vane and others; notwithftanding all engagements to the contrary. He 
added, that there was a deſign on foot to ſeize the eſtates of all thoſe who 
had been out-law'd in the late king's time, of which number my father 
having been one, it would be difficult for me to eſcape ruin on that account. 
The advice of my friend whom I had always found to be intirely ſincere, 
and knew to be well inform'd of affairs, was of great ** to induce 
me to reſolve upon departing from England; in which reſolution I was 
confirmed by the friendly counſel of the lord Offery, eldeſt fon to the 
marquiſs of Ormond, who with divers others that had obſerved the incon- 
ſtaney and irreſolution, to ſay no worſe, of thoſe in the houſe of com- 
mons in ſacrificing Mr. Carew and colonel Scroop to the revenge of the 
enemy, concurr'd in giving the ſame advice, 

Tus time appointed for my departure from England being come, after 
had ſettled my affairs in the beſt manner I could, and taken leave of my 
deareſt friends and relations, I went into a coach about the cloſe of the day, 
and paſſing through the city over London-Bridge to St. George's Church 
in Southwark, I found a petfon ready to receive me with two horſes, one 
of which I mounted and began my journey. My guide was ſo well at- 
quainted with the country, that we avoided all the confiderable towns on 
the road, where we ſuſpected any ſoldiers might be quartered; and the 
next by break of day we arrived at Lewis without interruption. 
On the Tueſday following, a ſmall veſſel being prepared for my tranſporta- 
tion, I went on board; but the wind blowing hard and the veſſel having 
no deck, I removed into another that lad been provided for me by a 

3 merchant 
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merchant of Lewis, and was ſtruck upon the ſands as ſhe was falling 
down to receive me. This veſſel had carried over Mr. Richard Cromwel 
ſome weeks before, and lay very commodiouſly for my ſafety on that oc- 
caſion; for after I had entered into her to ſecure myſelf from the weather, 
till I might put to ſea in the other, the ſearchers came on board my ſmall 
veſſel to ſee what ſhe carried, omitting to ſearch that in which I was, not 
ſuſpecting any perſon or thing to be in her, becauſe ſhe was ftruck upon the 
ſands. But the ſtorm ſtill continuing, and the men thinking not fit to put 
to ſea, we continued in the harbour all that day and the night following; 
the maſter, who had uſed the ports of Ireland whilſt I had been in that 
country, among other things, enquiring if lieutenant-genera] Ludlow 
were not impriſoned with the reſt of the king's jadges; to which I an- 
ſwered, that I had not heard of any ſuch thing. = 
Tur next morning we ſet fail, and had the wind fo favourable, that 
we arrived in the harbour of Diepe that evening before the gates were 
ſhut ; where going aſhore, I was conducted by the maſter, to the houſe 
of one madame De Caux to whom I was recommended, where I was. 
received with all poſſible demonſtrations of civility ; the gentlewoman 
leaving it to my choice, either to continue at her habitation in Diepe, or 
to go to her houſe in the country ; which laſt I choſe to do, as well that 
I might enjoy the liberty of taking the air, as to avoid the Iriſh who were 
in great numbers in the town, and who probably might have ſeen me in 
Ireland when I ſerved the parliament. I had not been many days in this 
lace, when I received letters from England, with a printed proclamation 
incloſed, taking notice, that I had withdrawn myſelf from the officer's 
cuſtody, forbidding any perſon to receive or entertain me under pain of high 
diſpleaſure ; requiring all perſons to ſeize and ſecure my perſon, and pro- 
poſing the ſum of three hundred pounds as a reward for thoſe who 
ſhould perform this ſervice. Theſe letters, accompanied with the earneſt 
defires of my friends for my removal to ſome place more diſtant from 
England, obliged me to think of leaving that place ; and accordingly 
having prepared myſelf for my journey, and taking leave of the good 
family where I had been ſo kindly received and entertained, I ſet forward 
for Geneva, and paſſing by Rouen, a place of great trade, and the ſeat of 
one of the F — parliaments, I arrived in three days at Paris. In this 
town I viewed ſuch things as were accounted remarkable, paſſing ſeveral 
days in this exerciſe. The Louvre ſeemed to me rather like a gariſon than 
a court, being very full of ſoldiers and dirt. I ſaw the king's ſtable of 
horſes, which tho' not extraordinarily furniſhed, gave more pleaſure than 
I ſhould have received by ſeeing their maſter, who thinks fit to treat them 
better than his miſerable people. But I loathed to ſee ſuch numbers of 
idle drones, who in * habits, wherein they place a great part of 
their religion, are to be ſeen in every part, eating the bread of the credu- 
lous multitude, and leaving them to be diſtinguiſhed from the inhabitants 
of other countries, by thin cheeks, canvaſs cloathing, and wooden ſhoes. 
HavinG made what ſtay I thought neceſſary in Paris, and taken bills of 
exchange for Geneva, I dep: for Lyons in the company of a German 
lord, from whom I received great civilities during the journey. Being 
arrived at Lyons, tho' the reſt of the company were examined, - and 
obliged to give in their names ; yet, by I know not what accident, - none 
of the officers asked me any queſtion of that nature, but permitted me 
to go quietly to the inn that had been taken up for us, where we were no 
ſooner entered, when divers fryars of different orders crowded in to beg 
i or 
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or rather command fomething ; one of theſe hehaving himſelf in ſo lewd 
a manner, to a youth who came in our company from Paris, as obliged 
me to ſhew my reſentment of his impudence. The next day after my 
arrival at Lyons, I ſet forward for Geneva, continuing my journey with- 
out interruption, till I came to the Recluſe, about ſix leagues diſtant from 
that city, where the king of France maintains a gariſon, becauſe it lies 
upon his frontier. Here I was informed they would examine us 
ſtrictly, and oblige us to lodge our arms with them; but they only de- 
fired money to drink, which I willingly gave. The ſame day I paſſed 
the river Rhone, and underſtood that I was then within the territories of 
Geneva, which was no ſmall ſatisfaction to me, hoping I might enjoy 
ſome meaſure of quiet in that free city, and perhaps the ſociety of ſoma 
of my friends and countrymen ;- divers of whom I knew had been 
neceſſitated to retire into foreign parts. 

AT Geneva I took up my lodgings in the houſe of one monſieur Perrot, 
who having ſerved in the army of the parliament underſtood the Engliſh 
tongue; and having heard that Mr. William Cawley, an able and antient 
member of parliament, had paſſed through part of France, Thoped to 
find him in this place; but upon inquiry, I was informed, that there 
were no Engliſhmen in the town, _ one Mr. Felton and his ſervant. 
In the houſe where I lodged, the miſtreſs being an Engliſh-woman, I 
found good beer, which was a great refreſhment to me, after the fatigue of 
my journey, and conſtant uſe of wines, by which my body had been 
much diftempered with rheums. The next day after my arrival, I re- 
ceived a bill of exchange, incloſed in a letter from monſieur Marga, a 
banker of Paris, for fix handred crowns, payable by a merchant of 
Geneva ; but having a conſiderable ſum remaining, of the ſtock I brought 
with me from London, and received no advice of that ſupply, I writ to 
monſieur Marga, to keep the money in his hands till 1 fhould receive 
letters from my friends. | 

I had not been here many days, before I was informed; that various 
reports had been raiſed in England concerning me; ſome ſaying, that I had 
been taken as I was endeavouring to make my eſcape in a diſguiſe ; others, 
that upon notice given that I was concealed at the houſe of a country- 
man, ſome perſons coming to ſeize me, and offering money to that pur- 
poſe, the man of the houſe refuſing the offer, had cauſed me to be con- 
veyed from thence by a private way. Theſe things being believed by 
many, ſerved to amuſe my enemies, who ſuſpected me to be till in 
England, and doubting the fidelity of the army, doubled their diligence 
to find me out. But my friends and relations being advifed of my retire- 
ment, were not at all diſturbed at their proceedings. | 

Tux convention, before their adjournment, had referred to the king the 
things in diſpute between the epifcopal and preſbyterian parties, who, in 
proſecution. of their deſires, required them to confider, how far each 
party could condeſcend for mutual accommodation. The preſbyterians 
finding the tide to be againſt them, agreed with the biſhops in many par- 
ticulars, defiring only to be diſpenſed with in wearing the ſurplice, read - 
ing ſome parts of the liturgy, and uſing ſome ceremonies z on which 
conditions they promiſed to ſubje& themſelves to the biſhops, as ſuperin- 
tendents of the church, if ſome miniſters might be joined with them in 
the act of ordination. Theſe ſitions and condeſcentions being com- 
municated to the biſhops, and thoſe of the biſhops to the preſbyterians, 
it was ſoon perceived, by diſcerning men, that theſe two competitors for 
4 £ eccleſiaſtical 
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eccleſiaſtical power and riches, would not be eaſily brought to agree, 
However, the king thinking fit to temporiſe, as long as the army was on 
foot, appointed a conference between the diſagreeing parties, at which he 
was prelent in perſon ; where tho' the biſhops appeared as inflexible as 
before, yet the king, for the reaſon above-mentioned, thought convenient 
to publiſh a declaration, forbidding the liturgy, ſurplice, and ſome cere- 
monies, to be impoſed upon thoſe who ſhould be unwilling to uſe them, 
Which ſhew of moderation took ſo much with the preſbyterians, who 
were ready to ſtretch their conſciences to the utmoſt, that they preſented 
their humble thanks to him for this favour. The like method was ob- 
ſerved to lay thoſe aſleep who had purchaſed the church-lands, and who 
promiſed themſelves fat ſatisfaction, according to the meſſage from 
Breda; commiſſioners being appointed to that end. But after they had 
ſat once or twice, and heard bitter invectives againſt the late ſales, as ſa- 
crilegious, the purchaſers finding them for the moſt part to be of the 
ſame opinion, were quite diſcouraged from any farther proſecution of 
that matter. 

In the mean time, the buſineſs of the country gentlemen who were 
members of this convention, was, during their adjournment, to be 
aſſiſting in the raiſing thoſe great ſums of money they had laid upon the 
people ; for the payment of which, the intended diſbanding of the 
army afforded a moſt plauſible pretence, that the laws, as they faid, 


might run in their proper channel, without impediment or controul : but 


indeed that the men in power might deliver themſelves from the fear of 
thoſe who had reduced the government within its proper channel, and 
that the word of their king, with the aſſiſtance of an inconſiderable party, 
might paſs for a law without controul. | 

Tux firſt letters I received from England, after my arrival at Geneva, 
informed me, that major-general Harriſon, Mr. John Carew, chief 


Juſtice Coke, Mr. Hugh Peters, Mr. Thomas Scot, Mr. Gregory Cle- 


ment, colonel Adrian Scroop, colonel John Jones, colonel Francis Hacker, 
and colonel Daniel Axtel, being accuſed of having contributed in their 
ſeveral ſtations, to the death of the king, had been condemned and exe- 
cuted. This important buſineſs had been delayed during the time that 
Mr. Love was to continue ſheriff of London, he being no way to be in- 
duced, either for fear or hopes, to permit juries to be packed, in order to 
ſecond the deſigns of the court. But after new ſherifts had been choſen, 
more proper to ſerve the preſent occaſion, a commiſſion for hearing and 
determining this matter, was directed to thirty four perſons, of whom 
fifteen had actually engaged for the parliament, againſt the late king, 
either as members of parliament, judges, or officers in their army ; moſt, 
if not all of them, the lord mayor excepted, having been put into places 
of truſt and profit ſince the late revolution. | 

| CoLoNntL George Monk being commiſſionated to be of this number, 
was not aſhamed to fit among them, any more than Mr. Denzil Hollis 
and the earl of Mancheſter, who having been two of the fix members 
deſigned by the late king for deſtruction, before the beginning of the 
war, and therefore perſonally concerned in the quarrel, had contributed 
the utmoſt of their endeavours to engage divers of the gentlemen (upon 
whom they were now to fit as judges) on that fide, were not contented to 


| abandon them in this change, but aſſiſted in condemning them to die for 


their fidelity to that caufe, which themſelves had betrayed. Mr. Arthur 


Anneſley, who had beep alſo a member of the parliament whilſt they 


made 
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made war againſt the king, was alſo one of this number. Finch who 
had been ' accuſed_ of high treaſon twenty years before, by a full parlia- 
ment, and who by flying from their juſtice, had ſaved his life, was ap- 
pointed to judge ſome of thoſe who ſhould have been his judges; and Sir 
Orlando Bridgman, who, upon his ſubmiſſion to Cromwel, had been 
permitted to practiſe the law in a private manner, and under that colour 
had ſerved both as ſpy and agent for his maſter, was entruſted with the 
principal management of this tragical ſcene ; and in his charge to the 
grand jury, had the aſſurance to tell them, © That no authority, no fingle 
perſon, or community of men; not the people collectively or repreſen- 
tatively, had any coercive power over the king of England. For proof 
of which aſſertion, he cited Spencer's caſe, in the time of Edward the 
ſecond. And after-ages may, with as much reaſon, cite the proceedings 
of this court for precedents of the ſame kind. 

ALL things being prepared, and the court aſſembled at the ſeſſion-houſe 
in the Old-Bailey, Sir Hardreſs Waller, major-general Harriſon, and Mr. 
Heveningham, were ordered to be ſet to the bar, where the inditement 
being read, containing many ſtrange expreſſions, it was contrived that Sir 
Hardreſs Waller (who was known to be a man that would ſay any thin 
to ſave his life, and was prepared to that purpoſe) ſhould be firſt demanded, 
whether he were guilty or not guilty. Which being done, he, after a 
little ſhifting, according to the expectation of the bench, pleaded guilty, 


taking the blood which had been ſhed during his employments in the 


army, upon his own head. But when major-general Harriſon was re- 
quired to anſwer, he not only pleaded © not guilty,” but juſtified the ſen- 
tence paſſed upon the king, and the authority of thoſe who had com- 
miſſionated him to act as one of his judges. He plainly told them, when 
witneſſes were produced againſt him, that he came not thither with an 
intention to deny any thing he had done, but rather to bring it to light, 
owning his name ſubſcribed to the warrant for executing the king, to be 
written by himſelf ; charging divers of thoſe who fat on the bench, as 
his judges, to have been formerly as active for the cauſe, in which he had 
engaged, as himſelf or any other perſon ; affirming, that he had not 
acted by any other motive than the principles of conſcience and juſtice ; 
for proof of which, he ſaid, it was well known, he had choſen to be 
ſeparated from his _— and to ſuffer a long impriſonment, rather than 
to comply with thoſe who had abuſed the power they had aſſumed to the 


oppreſſion of the people. He inſiſted, that having done nothing, in re- 


lation to the matter in queſtion, otherwiſe than by the authority of the 
parliament, he was not juſtly accountable, either to this or any other in- 


ferior court; which being a point of law, he deſired to have council 


aſſigned upon that head; but the court over-ruled ; and by interrupting 
him frequently, and not permitting him to go on in his defence, they 
clearly manifeſted a reſolution of gratifying the reſentments of the court 
upon any terms. So that a haſty verdict was brought in againſt him, and 
the queſtion being aſked, if he had any thing to fay, why judgment 
ſhould not paſs, he only ſaid, that ſince the court had refuſed to hear 
what was fit for him to ſpeak in his defence, he had no more to ſay; 
upon which, Bridgman pronounced the ſentence. And that the inhu- 
manity of theſe men may the better appear, I muſt not omit, that the 
executioner in an ugly dreſs, with a halter in his hand, was placed near 
the major-general, and continued there during the whole time of his trial ; 
which action I doubt whether it was ever equalled by the moſt barbarous 
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nations. But having learned to contemn ſuch baſeneſs, after the ſentence 
had been pronounced againſt him, he ſaid aloud, as he was withdrawing 
from the court, that he had no reaſon to be aſhamed: of the cauſe in 


which he had been engaged. This ſentence was ſo barbarouſly executed, 


that he was cut down alive, and ſaw his bowels thrown into the fire. 

Mz. John Carew was a gentleman of an ancient family in the county 
of Cornwall, educated in one of the univerſities, and atthe inns of court, 
He had a plentiful eſtate, and being choſen to ſerve in the great parlia- 
ment, he was elected into the councit of ſtate, and employed in many 
important affairs; in which he ſhewed great ability. He found the fame 
uſage from the court as major-general Harriſon had done, being fre- 
quently interrupted, and council denied, tho earneſtly deſired by him, in 
that point of law touching the authority by which he had acted : when 
he ſaw that all he could ſay was to no purpoſe, he frankly acknowledged, 
that he fat in the high court of juſtice, and had figned two warrants, -one 


for fummoning the court in order to the king's trial, and another for his 


execution. Upon this, the court, who were well acquainted with the 
diſpoſition of the jury, permitting him to ſpeak, he ſaid, that in the year 
1640, a parliament was called according to the laws and conftitution of 
this nation : that ſome differences ariſing between the king and that par- 
Lament, the king withdrew his perſon from them; upon which the lords 
and commons declared Here the court being conſcious, that their 
cob- web coverings were not ſufficient to keep out the light of thoſe 


truths he was going to produce, contrary to the liberty they had promiſed, 


 Mnterrupted him, under colour that what he was about to ſay, tended not 


only to juſtify the action for which he was accuſed, bat to caft a ball of 
diviſion among thoſe who were prefent. But Mr. Carew going on to 
fy, the lords and commons by their declaration Judge Fofter inter- 
rupted him again, and told him he endeavoured to revive thoſe differences 
which he hoped were laid aſleep, and that he did ſo to blow the trumpet 
of ſedition ; demanding if he had ever heard, or could produce an act of 
parliament made. by the commons alone. To this he would have an- 
fwered, but was not permitted to. finiſh what he began to ſay, or hardly 
any one thing he endeavoured to ſpeak in his defence during the whole 


trial ; Mr. Arthur Annefley particularly charging him with the excluſion 


of the members in the year 1648, of which number he had been one ; 
to which he only replied, that itſcemed ſtrange to find a man who fat as 
a judge on the bench, to give evidence as a witneſs in the court. Theſe 
regular proceedings, unbecoming a court of judicature, obliged Mr. 


Carew to addreſs himſelf to the jury, leaving them to judge of the lega- 


lity of his trial ; and appealing to their conſciences, whether he had been 
permitted to made his defence. But they who were not to be diverted 
from the reſolutions they had taken, without any regard to the manner 
of his trial, declared him guilty as he was accuſed. 

CoLoNEE Adrian Scroop was accuſed for fitting as one of the judges in 
the high court of juſtice, when the king was brought to anſwer as a pri- 


ſoner at the bar, for ſigning one warrant for ſummoning that court toge- 


ther, and another for the execution of the king. He denied nothing of 
this, but pleaded the authority of the parliament in his juſtification ; 
denying that he had been acted by any motive of malice, as the indite- 
ment had untruly ſuggeſted ; and aſſerting, that in what he had done 


relating to the king, he had followed the light of his reaſon and the 
dictates of his conſcience. At this trial, the principal witneſs was that 


Brown, 


Brown, who having been major- general in the ſervice of the parliament, 
and mention'd already in this work to be of a mercenary ſpirit, was now 
brought to betray a private converſation ; and to depoſe, that talking one 
day with colonel Adrian Scroop in the ſpeaker's chamber, and telling him 
that the condition of the nation was ſad ſince the murder of the king, the 
colonel had anſwer'd, That men had different opinions touching that matter ; 
and being deſired by the ſaid Brown to explain himſelf, he told him, he 
ſhould not make him his confeſſor. Tho this evidence be in appearance 
very inſignificant; yet having influenced the houſe of commops; as I men- 
tion'd before, tis not to be admir'd if it took effect with a jury in an 
inferiour court, who taking every thing ſaid againſt the perſon ac- 
_ for ſubſtantial proof, made no ſcruple of bringing him in guilty of 
treaſon. 1 

Mx. Thomas Scot was on the ſame day brought to a trial, or rather to 
receive the ſentence of condemnation: he was charged with fitting in the 
high court of juſtice at the king's trial, with figning the two warrants 
above-mention'd; and deſiring that the following inſcription _ be 
engraved upon his monument, © Here lies Thomas Scot, who adjudg'd 
the late king to die.” Divers witneſſes were produced to prove theſe 
things; and among them Mr. William Lenthal ſpeaker to the parliament, 
who, tho' when the king enter'd the houſe of commons, and had de- 
manded of him the five members, he knew how to anſwer, © That he 
had neither ears to hear, eyes to ſee, or mouth to ſpeak except what the 
houſe gave,” could now appear as evidence againſt Mr. Scot for words 
ſpoken in parliament, which he was conſcious to himſelf was a high 
breach of privilege; acquainting the court, that the perſon accuſed, had 
juſtified in the houſe the proceedings againſt the king. Mr. Scot ſaid in 
his defence, that whatever had been ſpoken in the houſe ought not to be 
given in evidence againſt him, not falling under the cognizance of any 
inferiour court, as all men knew: that for what he had done in relation to 
the king, he had the authority of the parliament for his juſtification : 
that the court had no right to declare whether that authority were a 
parliament or not; and being demanded to produce one inſtance to ſhew 
that the houſe of commons was ever poſſeſs d of ſuch an authority, he 
aſſured them he could produce many. But having begun with the Saxon 
times, he was interrupted by the court, and told that the things of thoſe 
ages were obſcure. Finding he might not be permitted to proceed in that 
way, he took the liberty to tell them, That he could not fee for what 
reaſon it was not as lawful for that houſe of commons in which he had 
fat as a member, to make laws, as for the preſent convention which had 


I had the authority of parliament, the legiſlative authority to juſtify me---- 
Here the court interrupted him; but having no reaſons to give, Finch faid 
in a paſſion, * Sir, if you ſpeak to this purpoſe again, I profeſs for my own 
part I dare not hear any more: tis a doctrine fo poiſonous and blaſphemous; 
that if you proceed upon this point, I ſhall (and I hope my lords will be 
of the ſame opinion) deſire that the jury may be immediately directed. 
Mr. Scot replied, «© My lord, I thought you would rather have been my 
council, as I think 'tis the duty of your place. But in this matter I am 
not alone, neither is it my ſingle opinion: even the ſecluded members 
owned us to be a parliament, elſe why did they, ſupported by an armed 
force, intrude themſelves contrary to the reſolutions of the houſe, in order 
to procure the major vote for our diſſolution?” To which Mr. Anneſley 
s & anſwered, 
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anfivered, That if the ſecluded members had not appeared in parliament; 
and by that means put an end to all pretences, the people had not ſo ſoon 
arrived at their f Theſe, with many other things of equal force 


being faid by Scot in his defence, rather to juſtify himſelf to his 
country, than from any hopes of conſideration from thoſe with whom ke had 
to do; the jury, as directed, found him guilty alſo. | 

_ Corovntr John Jones and Mr. Gregory Clement finding all that had 
been faid in vindication of the thin objected againſt the gentlemen who 
Had been already tried, to prove ineffectual, informed the court that they 
could ſay no more than had been already alledged; and therefore confeſſed 
the fact, upon which they were declared guilty, as the perſons before 
mentiomd had been. 

O the thirteenth of November, 1660. the ſentence which had been 
ptonounced in confequence of the verdict, was executed upon major- 
general Harriſon at the place where Charing-Croſs formerly Rtood, that 
_ the King might have the pleafure of the ſpectacle, and inure bimſelf to 
blood. On the fifteenth, Mr. John Carew ſuffer d there alſo, even their 
enemies confeſſing that more ſteddinefs of mind, more contempt of death, 
and more magnanimity could not be expreſſed. To all who were prefent 
with them, either in priſon or at the place where the ſentence was executed, 
they owned that having engaged in the cauſe of God and their country, 
they were not at all aſhamed to ſuffer in the manner their enemies 
thought fit, openly avowing the inward ſatisfaction of their minds when 
they reflected upon the actions for which they had been condemned, not 
doubting the revival of the fame cauſe; and that a time ſhould: come 
when men would have better thoughts of their perſons and proceed- 
ings. h 
| Ma. John Coke, late chief-juſtice of Ireland, had in his younger years 
ſeen the beft part of Europe; and at Rome had fpoken with ſuch liberty 
and ability againſt the corruptions of that court and church, that great 
endeavours were uſed there to bring him into that intereſt: but he being 
reſolved not to yield to their follicitations, thought it no longer ſafe to con- 
tinue — em, and therefore departed to Geneva, where he reſided 
ſome months in the houſe of fignior Gio. Diodati, miniſter of the 
Italian church in that city; after which he returned to England and 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the laws; and in that — be- 
came ſo conſiderable, that he was appointed by the high court of juſtice 
to be their ſollicitor at the kibg's trial. I have already ſaid, that he was 
ſeized and impriſoned by Sir Charles Coote, who joining with Monk in his 
treachery to the commonwealth, ſent him over to England, that he 
might ſacrifice him to his new maſter, in ſatisfaction for the blood 
of Bis party which he himſelf had formerly ſhed. Being brought to 
his trial, he was accuſed of preferring, in the name of all the 
good people of England, an impeachment of high treaſon to the 
igh court of juſtice againſt the late king; that he had figned 
the ſaid impeachment with his own hand; that upon the king's 
demurrer to the juriſdiftion of the court, he had preſſed that the 
charge might be taken for confeſſed; and therefore had demanded 
judgment from the court againft the king: but this inditement being 
more particularly charged upon him in the three following articles, 

FirsT, That he, with others, had propounded, counſelled, contrived, 


and imagin'd the death of the late king. 
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BzconDLY, That to bring about this conſpiracy, he, with others, 

had aflumed authority and power to accuſe, kill and murder the 
king 


TmnDI v, That a perfor: unknown did cut off the king's head; and that i 


the priſoner was abetting, aiding, aſſiſting, countenancing and pro- 
curing the ſaid perſon ſo to do. 


He anſwer' d, firſt, That he could not be juſtly ſaid to have contriv d or 
councelled the death of the king, becauſe the proclamation for the king's 
trial, even by the confeſſion of his accuſer, was publiſh'd on the ninth 
of January, which was the day before he was appointed ſollicitor to the 
high court of juſtice. In the ſecond place, tho' the court ſhould not ad- 
mit that to be an act of parliament, which authorized him to do what he 
did; yet he aſſured himſelf they would allow it to be an order, which 
was enough to juſtify him. Fhirdly, that he who had neither been accuſer, 
witneſs, jury, judge, or executioner, could not be guilty of treaſon in this 
caſe. He urged, that having acted only as council, he was not anſwerable 
for the juſtice or injuſtice of the cauſe he had manag'd; that being 
placed in that ſtation by a publick command, it could not be ſaid he had 


acted malicioufly or with a wicked intention, as the inditement men- 


tion'd; that words ſpoken do not amount to treaſon; much leſs when ſet 
down in writing by the direction of others; eſpecially ſince no clear 
proof had been produced, that his name ſubſcribed to the charge againſt 
the king was written by himſelf; He faid, that to pray and demand juſtice, 
tho' injuſtice be done upon it, could not be treaſon within the te ; 
that when he demanded juſtice, it might be meant of acquittal as well as 
of condemnation; and that if it _— menu br e in a councellor 
to plead againſt the king, it muſt al ony to plead againſt any man 
who may be unj r for felony; that the high court of Taſtics, 
tho' now called tyrannical and unlawful, was yet a court, had officers 
attending them, and many think had authority, there being then no 
other in this nation than that which gave them their power; and if this 
will not juſtify a man for acting within his own fj it will not be law- 
ful for any one to exerciſe his profeſſion, unleſs he may be ſure of the 
legality of the eſtabliſhment under which he acts. Theſe and divers other 
things of no leſs weight he ſaid in his defence; but, the cabal thinkin 
themſelves concern'd to prevent the like in the time to come, and to terri 
thoſe who were not only able but willing alſo to be employ'd in ſuch ſer- 
vice, procured from the jury a verdict of condemnation againſt him accord- 
ing to their .defire. 


Tux charge againſt Mr. Hugh Peters was for compaſſing and imagining 


the death of the king, by conſpiring with Oliver Cromwel at ſeveral 
times and places, and procuring the ſoldiers to demand juſtice; by preach- 
ing divers nu to perſuade the ſoldiery to take off the king, comparing 
him to Barabbas, and applying part of a pſalm where tis ſaid, © They 
ſhall bind their kings in chains,” &c. to the proceedings againſt him; 
aſſuring them, that if they would look into their bibles they ſhould find 
there, That whoever ſheddeth man's blood, by man ſhall his blood 
be ſhed; and that neither the king nor any other perſon are excepted 
from this general rule. He was allo accuſed of ſaying, That the levites, 
lords and lawyers muſt be taken away in order to eſtabliſh a common- 
wealth; that the king was a tyrant, and that the office itſelf was charge- 
able, uſcleſs and dangerous. Theſe, with other things of like _— 
being 
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being ſworn againſt him, Mr. Peters ſaid in his defence, That the Waf 
began before he came into England; that ſince his arrival, he had en- 


deavour'd to promote ſound religion, the reformation of learning and the 


law, and employment of the poor; that for the better effecting theſe things 
he had eſpouſed the intereſts of the parliament, in which he had acted 
without malice, avarice or ambition:. and that whatever prejudices or 
paſſions might poſſeſs the minds of men, yet there was a God who knew 
thele things to be true. It was not expected that any thing he could fay 


ſhould fave him from the revenge of the court, and therefore he was with- 


out heſitation brought in guilty. This perſon had been a miniſter in 
England for many years, till he was forc'd to leave his native country by 
the perſecution ſet on foot in the time of archbiſhop Laud againſt all 
thoſe who refuſed to comply with the innovations and ſuperſtitions which 
were then introduced into the publick worſhip. He went firſt into Hol- 
land, and from thence to New England; where after ſome ſtay, 
being informed that the parliament had relieved the people in ſome 
meaſure from the abuſes in church and ſtate, and deſign'd to perfect 
that work, he return'd to England; and in all places, and on all 
occaſions, encouraged the people to appear vigorouſly for them. Having 
paſſed ſome time in England, he was made chaplain to a brigade that was 
ſent againſt the Iriſh rebels, and obſerving the condition of the plundered 
proteſtants.in that country to deſerve compaſſion, he went into Holland, 
and improved the intereſt he had there with ſo good ſucceſs, that he 
procured about thirty thouſand pounds to be ſent from thence into Ireland 
for their relief. He was a diligent and earneſt ſollicitor for the diſtreſſed 


proteſtants of the vallies of Piedmont, who had been moſt inhumanly 


perſecuted and reduced to the utmoſt extremities by the tyranny of the 
duke of Savoy; and in gratitude to the Hollanders for the ſanctuary he had 
found among them in the time of his diſtreſs, he was not a little ſer- 
viceable to them in compoling their differences with England in the time of 
Cromwel. | | | 
An order being made, that the chief-juſtice Cooke and Mr. Peters 
ſhould die on the ſame day, they were carried on two ſledds to the place 
appointed for the execution of the ſentence that had been pronounced 
againſt them, the head of major-general Harriſon being placed on that 
which carried the chief-juſtice, with the face uncovered, and directed to- 
wards him; which was ſo far from producing the deſigned effect, that he 
not only ſeemed to be animated with courage from the reflection he might 
make upon that object; but the people every where expreſſed their deteſ- 
tation of ſuch uſage. At the place of execution, among other things, 
he declared that he had uſed the utmoſt of his endeavours that the 
practice of the law might be regulated, and that the publick juſtice 
might be adminiſtred with as much expedition and as little expence as 
poſſible; and that he had ſuffered a more than —_—_— perſecution from 
e underſtood not 
the meaning of the court, when they affirmed, That if the lords and 
commons had brought the king to the bar, it had been treaſon in them; 
and as to the part he had in the action with which he was charged, he 
was ſo far from repenting what he had done, that he was moſt ready to ſeal it 
with his blood: here the ſheriff rudely interrupting him, he replied, 
That it had not been the cuſtom in the moſt barbarous nations, much 
leſs in England, to inſult over a dying man; adding, that he thought he 
was the firſt who had ever ſuffered death for demanding juſtice, * 
HEN 
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WHEN, this victim was cut dawn and brought to be quartered, one 
colonel Turner called-to the ſheriff's men to bring Mr. Peters to ſee what 
was doing; which being done, the executioner came to him, and rubbing 
his bloody hands together, aſked him how he liked that work? He told 
him he was not at all terrified, and that he might do his worſt, And when 
he was upon the ladder, he faid to the ſheriff, Sir, you have butcher'd 
one of the ſervants of God before my eyes, and have forc'd me to ſee it 
in order to terrify and diſcourage me; but God has permitted it for my 
ſupport and encouragement.“ 
On the ſixteenth of October, Mr. Thomas Scot and Mr. Gregory 

Clement were drawn in one ſledd, and colonel Adrian Scroop with 
colonel John Jones in another, to Charing Croſs, in order to ſuffer death 
as the reſt had done. Mr. Scot was a gentleman who having been 
educated in the univerſity of Cambridge, had lived privately in the country, 
till-upon a recruit of members to ſerve in the parliament, he was choſen 
to be of their number; and in that ſtation carried himſelf with ſuch con- 
ſtancy and zeal for the ſervice of the commonwealth, that during the inter- 
ruption of the parliament by Cromwel, the country in which he lived, as 
a mark of their eſteem, choſe him to ſerve them as often as there was 
occaſion. When the parliament was a ſecond time interrupted by the 
army, he held a conſtant correſpondence with Monk for their reſtitution z 
in which he was very inſtrumental, as well by caufing the letters he 
received from Monk, declaring his reſolution to live and die with the par- 
liament, to be printed and publiſh'd, as by other ſervices. He had been 
ſeveral times choſen a member of the council of ſtate; and the parliament 
being again reſtored, they appointed him to be 1 to that board, 
and deputed him for one of the two commiſſioners they ſent to accompany 
Monk in his march to London. To this Gentleman Monk ſolemnly ſwore 
at St. Albans, That he would be faithful to the parliament; in confidence 
of which, when Mr. Scot had reſumed his place in the houſe, he undertook 
fo largely for his integrity. But when his treachery was too manifeſt, he 
endeavour d to paſs beyond the ſeas, and was taken by pirates; who having 
plundered him, ſet him aſhore in Hampſhire; yet by the aſſiſtance of his 
friends, he procured another veſſel to land him in Flanders, where he was 
no ſooner arrived but he was ſeized by an agent for the king. Don Alonzo 
de Cardenas, then governour of the Spaniſh Netherlands, who had 
been ambaſſador for the king of Spain in England, during the government 
of the commonwealth, remembring the particular obligations he had to 
Mr. Scot, cauſed him to be ſet at liberty. Being freed from theſe dan- 
gers, and afterwards. finding his. name to be inſerted among others of the 
king's judges who were required to render themſelves. if ey expected 
any benefit by the a& of indemnity; in confidence at leaſt of 
life, he ſurrendred himſelf to the Engliſh agent within the time limited by 
the proclamation. And tho' he was thus enſnared, yet he was not unwill- 
ingtoconfirm what he had done, with the teſtimony of his blood, which he 
did with the greateſt demonſtrations of cheerfulneſs and ſatisfaction of 
mind. He attempted ſeveral times to ſpeak to the people at the place 
of execution, in. juſtification of that cauſe. for which he was to die; 
but thoſe who feared nothing ſo much as truth, interrypted him 
ſo often, that he found himſelf obliged to ſay, That ſurely it 
muſt be a very bad cauſe which. cannot. ſuffer the words of a dying 
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Mx. Gregory Clement being the next that ſuffer d, was a citizen and 
merchant of London, who by trading to Spain, had raiſed a very conſi- 


derable eſtate. He was choſen a member of the parliament about the 
year 1646. and diſcharged that truſt with great diligence, always joyning 


with - thoſe who were moſt affectionate to the commonwealth, tho' he 
never was pofleſs'd of any place of profit under them. Being appointed 
one of the commiſſioners for the trial of the king, he durſt not refuſe his 
aſſiſtance in that ſervice. He had no good elocution, but his apprehen- 
ſion and judgment were not to be deſpiſed. He declared before his 
death, that nothing troubled him ſo much, as his pleading guilty at 
the time of his trial, to ſatisfy the importunity of his relations, by 
which, he ſaid, he had rendered himſelf unworthy to die in fo glori- 
ous a cauſe. | Z 

CoLoner Adrian Scroop was deſcended of an antient family, and 
poſſeſſed of a conſiderable eſtate. His port and mien was noble, and 
the endowments of his mind every way anſwerable. He appeared early 
in the army of the parliament, being preſent and engaged at the battle of 
Edge-hill, in the head of a troop of horſe, which he had raiſed. He 
was firſt advanced to the degree of a major, and ſoon after appointed to 
be colonel of a regiment of horſe. He had been, for ſeveral years, 
governour of the Caſtle of Briſtol, and when the parliament thought fit 
to ſlight that gariſon, they made him one of their commiſſioners for the 
civil government of Scotland, in conjunction with the lord Broghil, Monk 
and others. In all theſe employments he manifeſted ſuch abilities and 


fidelity, that the parliament appointed him to be one of the commiſſioners 


for the trial of the late king; in which place he acted with all the impar- 
tiality that becomes a judge in whom ſo great a truſt is repoſed, and who 
ought to be no reſpecter of perſons. The hard meaſure he received from 
the convention at Weſtminſter, I have already mentioned; it remains only 
to give ſome account of what he faid at the place where he ſuffered death, 
which was to this purpoſe, That tho' he had been accuſtomed to be ſeen 
in better places, and other kind of circumſtances, yet it being the will of 
God he ſhould be brought into this condition, he ſubmitted cheerfully; 
that he never had entertained malice againſt any man, and that he now 
wiſhed no ill either to the jury who found him guilty, or to the judges 
who pronounced ſentence; or even to the perſon by whoſe means he was 
brought to that place, who, he 4 * was ſo well known, that it 
was not neceſſary to name him. He ſaid he ſhould not boaſt of his birth, 
or education, or the private conduct of his life, becauſe he was going to 
appear before a tribunal where all men muſt come; and where the juſtice or 
injuſtice of every action would be manifeſt, deſiring the people in the mean 
time not to think uncharitably of him; for he was firmly perſuaded he 

ſuffered for the cauſe of God and his country. 
Coroner John Jones, who next appeared on this bloody theatre, was a 
entleman of a competent eſtate in North-Wales, and ſo well beloved in 
Ris country that he did conſiderable ſervice to the publick cauſe by his 
intereſt in thoſe parts. He reduced the iſle of Angleſey to the obedience 
of the commonwealth, and was ſoon after choſen to ſerve in parliament 
for that place. He had been one of the council of ſtate, and in the year 
1650. was conſtituted one of the commiſſioners of parliament for managing 
the civil affairs of Ireland, This truſt he diſcharged during the — of 
divers years, with great diligence, ability and integrity, in providing 2 
the 
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the happineſs of that rer and bringing to juſtice thoſe who had been 
concerned in the murders of the Engliſh proteſtants. When the great par- 
liament was reſtored to the exerciſe of their authority, after the long inter- 
ruption, they choſe him to be one of thoſe eight perſons, to whom they 
committed the care of the publick ſafety, till they could eſtabliſh a council 
of ſtate. Of this alſo he was choſen a member, and ſoon after ſent by 
the parliament to his former truſt in Ireland, where he continued till the 
late change. Being drawn to Charing Croſs on the fame ſledd with colo- 
nel Scroop, the gravity and reg mien of theſe aged gentlemen, accom- 
panied with viſible marks of fortitude and internal ſatisfaction, ſurpriſed the 
ſpectators with admiration and compaſſion. | 
CoLoNEL Daniel Axtel was next brought to trial. The chief heads of 
the accuſation againſt him were, That he commanded the guards both at 
the trial and execution of the king; that he ordered the ſoldiers, in a 
tumultuous manner, to demand juſtice and afterwards execution; that he 
threatned to ſhoot a lady, who from a gallery that was near the court 
where the king was tried, had contradicted the preſident when he was 
ſpeaking concerning the charge; that he ſent be and encouraged the 
executioner, and that he had upbraided with cowardice one of the perſons, 
to whom the warrant for ſeeing execution done upon the king was directed, 
for refuſing to ſign it. And theſe, with ſome other things of leſs weight, 
were called compaſſing and imagining the death of the king. Colonel 
Hercules Huncks, who was one of the three to whom the ſaid warrant 
had been directed; one of the forty halberdiers attending the high court 
of juſtice, and one who had oppoſed with more than ordinary vehemence 
all thoſe who were for the king, was the principal witneſs againſt him. 
Colonel Axtel having firſt acknowledg'd his ignorance in matters of 
law, and therefore deſiring that no undue advantages might be taken againſt 
him on that account, reer gr to ſpeak to this effect; That the war was 
made by the joint authority of the lords and commons aſſembled in parlia- 
ment, who claimed a right of employing the military force of the nation 
for the publick ſafety, as appears by divers acts and declarations publiſhed 
by their order. This authority raiſed an army, made the earl of Eſſex 
general, then the earl of Mancheſter, of the forces of the Eaſtern aſſocia- 
tion, and after that created and authorized Sir Thomas Fairfax to be general 
of all their forces. Under this authority,” ſaid he, I ated, which 
I conceive to be legal, becauſe this parliament was not only called by the 
king's writ, and choſen by the people, but alſo becauſe a bill had paſſed, 
that they ſhould not be diſſolved otherwiſe than by their own conſent. 
Having this unqueſtionable authority for my juſtification, I preſume my 
caſe comes not within the reach of the ſtatute 25th Edward III. which 
could by no means intend ſuch a power as was not only owned and obeyed 
at home, but acknowledged by princes and ſtates abroad, to be the chief 
authority of the nation, by ſending agents and ambaſſadors to them. 
The judges, who ought to be the eye and guide of the A acted under 
them, divers of them publickly declaring that it was lawful and juſtifiable 
to obey the parliament. But if their acts may not be accounted ſuch, 
tho they carried that title, and were obeyed by the judges, miniſters, officers 
of ſtate, and the whole nation; yet ſurely they cannot be denied to be 
orders of parliament; which would be ſufficient to juſtify any man who 
acted by them. This parliament ſo conſtituted, ſo acknowledged and fo 
obeyed, having made choice of a perſon to be general of their forces, I 
was by that general, in virtue of the authority he had received ere Lans; 
| conititut 
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conſtituted an officer under him: and therefore whatever I have done 
was as a ſoldier, and according to the duty of my office; for if I was in 
Weſtminſter-hall at the time of the king's trial, I was there by a com- 
mand of the general: and if it be ſo great a crime to have been an officer 
in that army which was raiſed by the parliament, the earls of Eſſex and 
Mancheſter, the lord general Fairfax, Monk and others who have acted 
by. the ſame authority, were no leſs criminal than myſelf,” Te cited the 
declarations of the lords and commons, publiſhed when they engaged the 
people to take arms, in which they aſſerted, That it was repugnant to reaſon 
that the judgment and actions of the parliament might not be a rule and 
guide to the nation in their duty; and declared that the perſons who ſhould 
act under their authority ought not to be queſtioned for ſo doing: he therefore 
preſumed that an inferiour court would not expound the law. contrary to 
the judgment of the high court of parliament; adding, That if the 
houf: of commons who are the repreſentatives of the whole nation, may 
be guilty of treaſon, it wall follow that all the people of England, wha 
choſe them, are guilty alſo,. and then where will a jury be found to try 
this cauſe? My commiſſion is. dated the 27th of March, 1648. ten 
months before the king's death. The commiſſion by which general 
Fairfax was authoriſed to give mine to. me, he received from the lords and 
commons aſſembled in parliament. I did nothing but my duty in going 
to my regiment; for if the general ſays, go to ſuch a place and ſtay 
there, if I refuſe, by the law of arms I am to die. But if I obey it ſeems 
Jam in danger alſo. The queſtion therefore in law, I humbly conceive, 
will be this, and I deſire it may be truly and fairly ſtated, © Whether a 
man who is guided by the judgment of the lords and commons aſſembled 
in parliament, acting only according to that judgment of parliament, 
and under their authority can be queſtioned for treaſon? To this the coun- 
cil anſwering, That he was not accuſed of levying war, but of aſſiſting at 
the trial and execution of the king, and encouraging the ſoldiers to clamour 
for juſtice and execution; the colonel replied, That he was no more guilty 
than the general, that his preſence in Weſtminſter-hall was not voluntary, 
and that he was there by command. This he preſſed ſo home upon the 
court, appealing to themſelves for their Judgment in the caſe, that they 
were neceſſitated to fly to their old refuge of queſtioning the authority by 
which he had acted. To the reſt of the evidence he ſaid, That if any lady 
had talked aloud during the time of the king's trial, to the interruption and 
diſturbance of the court, he ſuppoſed it was no treaſon to bid her hold 
her tongue; that if he ſmiled, as colonel Temple depos'd, it could not 
amount to ſo great a crime; that if ſome ſoldiers did cry out juſtice, it was 
not by his inſtigation; yet he hoped that to deſire juſtice, which is 
one of the- principal attributes of God, is no treaſon. Having faid 
theſe, with many other things in his defence, he addreſsd himſelf 
to. the | „and acquainted. them that he left his caſe and his life in 

cir 1 

In anſwer to theſe arguments, Bridgman, who was preſident of this 
aſſembly, contented himſelf with repeating that ſtrange and unheard of 
doctrine, «© That no perſon whatſoever, nor community, not the people 
either collectively or repreſentatively, have any coercive power over the 
king.” For this he 23 ſome precedents as little to the purpoſe as the 
aſſertion itſelf, and then concluded the caſe to be ſo clear, that the jury 


needed not to ſtir from the bar. It ſoon appear'd that he. knew the 2 
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for they fully anſwered his expectations; and as they were directed, without 
any difficulty, declared colonel Axtel to be guilty of the treaſon with which 
he had been charged. | | 
CoLoNEE Francis Hacker being appointed to appear alſo in this tragical 
ſcene, he was brought to the bar; where an inditement for compaſſing and 
imagining the death of the king was read againſt him; and to prove the 
accuſation witneſſes were produced, who depos'd, that he was one of the 
perſons that were upon the guard, and kept the king priſoner; that the 
warrant for ſeeing the ſentence that had been pronounced by the high 
court of juſtice againſt the king put in execution, was directed to him with 
others; that in proſecution of that commiſſion, he had ſign'd a warrant for 
executing the king; and that he took the king, by virtue of the warrant 
he had received, out of the cuſtody of colonel Thomlinſon, and con- 
ducted him to the ſcaffold on which he had been put to death. Colonel 
Hacker excepted not againſt any of the jury, finding all of them to be of the 
ſame ſtamp ; and ſaid little more in his defence than that he had acted by 
the command of his ſuperiours, and that he had always endeavoured to ſerve 
his country in all his publick actions; ſo that his trial was quickly diſpatch'd, 
and he declared guilty of high treaſon. He was a gentleman of a confider- 
able eſtate, derived to him from his anceſtors, who lived in the county of 
Leiceſter: he had paſſed through ſeveral. degrees of command in the 
| ſervice of the parliament, and particularly diſtinguiſh'd himſelf at the 
battle of Worceſter, in the head of a regiment of horſe which he had 
raiſed on that occaſion for the defence of his country: he refuſed his 
aſſiſtance to ſupport the uſurpation of Mr. Richard Cromwel, tho he had 
forced a knighthood, as 'tis call'd, upon him, and preſented him with two 
ſwords, refuſing to obey his orders, and joining with the commonwealth- 
party in his depoſition: he had continued in the command of his regi- 
ment till he was taken in cuſtody, having had aſſurances from Monk, 
that he ſhould be fully indemnified. So that when he came to London, he 
made a viſit to Monk, and was received with all the appzarances of 
friendſhip and affection. But the next day after he had been thus careſſed, 
he was ſeized, examined, and ſent to the Tower. 4 
CoLoxEL Daniel Axtel had been captain, major and lieutenant-colonel 
in a regiment of foot; in the laſt of which employments he had aſſiſted at 
the trial and execution of the late king. When lieutenant-general 
Cromwell was ſent by the parliament into Ireland with an army againſt 
the rebels, and the regiment in which colonel Axtel ſerved was drawn 
out by lot for that expedition, he chearfully undertook the employment; 
and for his fidelity, courage and conduct, was ſoon preferred to the head 
of a regiment; and not long after was made governour of Kilkenny and 
the adjacent precinct, which important truſt he diſcharged with diligence 
and ſucceſs. In this ſtation he ſhewed a more than ordinary zeal in 
puniſhing thoſe Iriſh who had been guilty of murdering the proteſtants; 
and on this account, as well as for what he had done in relation to the 
late king, the court had procured him to be excepted out of the act of 
indemnity. | | 
Capralx William Hewlet was alſo accuſed and tried for cutting off the 
king's head, or at leaſt for being one of the perſons that ſtood maſk'd 
upon the ſcaffold during his execution; and tho' divers creditable witnefles 
depos d, that Gregory Bandon, who was common hangman, had con- 
felled and owned to have executed the king; yet the jury found him 
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guilty of the indictment. But the court being ſenſible of the injury done 


to him, procured his reprieve. 

Tos whom I mention'd before to have been excepted both for life 
and eſtate, with a reſerve, that if upon trial they ſhould be found guilty, 
ſentence of death ſhould not be executed againſt any of them except by 
act of parliament, were brought to be tried before this court; where 
ſome of them pleaded guilty fimply; but others, tho' they acknowledged 
the guilt, denied the malice; and ſome confeſſing the fact, denied the 
guilt. Of this laſt number was colonel Henry Martin, of whoſe 
trial I ſhall only mention ſome few of the moſt remarkable paſſages, and 
ſo leave this melancholy ſubject: for if I ſhould give an account, tho 
with all poſſible brevity, of what paſſed in the court during their ſeſſion, 
together with what might be neceſſary to ſay concerning the perſons 
accuſed, I ſhould be carried too far from my purpoſe. Colonel Henry 
Martin was charged with ſigning and ſealing the precept for ſummoning 
the high court of juſtice; with ſigning the warrant for executing the 
king; with fitting in court almoſt every day of his trial, and particularly 
that on which he received the ſentence of death. To theſe things he 
anſwered, That he declined not to acknowledge the matter of fact that 
was alledged againſt him, the malice imputed to him by the indictment 
ſet aſide. Upon which, being told by one of the council, That he 
ſeem'd to be of opinion, that a man might fit and adjudge a king to 
death, and fign a warrant for his execution, meekly, innocently, 
charitably and honeſtly. He anſwer'd, that tho he ſhould not com- 
pare his knowledge in the law with that of ſuch a learned gentleman; yet 
according to that little underſtanding he had been capable of acquiring, 
he preſumed, © That no fact could be named which in itſelf is a crime, 
but only as it is circumſtantiated;” and to make good that aſſertion, gave 
ſeveral inſtances. But the counſel to prove that he had acted maliciouſly, 
produced a perſon who depos'd, that he ſigned the warrant merrily and 
in a jeſting way, as he was rallying with lieutenant-general Cromwell, 
To which he replied, That ſuch a way of doing a thing does by no means 
imply malice. The council finding their infinuations and aggravations of 
the charge againſt him ſo eaſily blown away by theſe and other anſwers, 
made up with paſſion what they wanted in the weight of reaſon; the 
ſollicitor-general exclaiming, ©* That all good people abhorr'd the action; 
and that he was ſorry to ſee ſo little repentance.” To this the colonel only 
ſaid, He hoped that what was urged by the counſel, would not make that 
impreſſion upon the court and jury as ſeem'd to be defign'd; and that if 
it were poſſible for that blood to be in the veins again, and every drop of 
that which was ſhed in the late wars, he could wiſh it with all his heart: 
but he preſumed it might be lawful to ſay in his own defence, That what 
he did, he thought at that time he might do. © There was,” ſaid he, 
te a houſe of commons, as I underſtood it to be, tho' perhaps your lord- 
ſhips think them not to have been a houſe of commons: however, 
were then the ſupreme authority in England, and acknowledged and 
reputed ſo to be both at home and abroad; I ſuppoſe he who gives 
obedience to the authority © de factoꝰ in being, ſufficiently ſhews himſelf to 
be of a peaceable temper, and far from a traitor: there was a ſtatute made 
in the time of Henry the VIIch. to indemnify all thoſe who ſhould take 
arms for a king © de facto,“ tho' he were not ſo de jure.” And if a 
ſupreme officer . de facto can juſtify a war, I preſume the ſupreme 
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authority in England, tho”. « de facto only, may juſtify a court of ju- 
dicature. If it ſhould be ſaid, that the authority by which we acted was 
only one eſtate of three, and but part of that ; I anſwer, it was all that 
was then exiſting. And I have heard lawyers ſay, that if there be com- 
mons appurtenant to a tenement, and that the tenement be all burnt down 
_— one ſmall ſtick, the commons ſtill belong to that ſmall piece as 
much as when the tenement was all ſtanding. I ſhall alſo humbly offer 
it to conſideration, whether the late king for ſome time before his trial, 
could truly and properly be called a king, who was not in the execution 
of his office, but made a priſoner, and no .way concerned in the admini- 
ſtration of publick affairs.” But notwithſtanding theſe and divers other 
things which he ſaid in his defence, with as much preſence of mind as 
ſolidity of argument, he was brought in guilty of the treaſon for which 
he had been accuſed ; in purſuance of which verdi&, the ſentence of 
condemnation was paſſed againſt him, the convention making no provifion 
for ſecuring the lives either of him or the reſt of the gentlemen that had 
been decoyed into a ſurrender of their perſons, tho' they had implicitly 
promiſed them favour. 

Tx army that had ſo long ſtood in the way of the court, was now wholly 
diſbanded, except only Monk's regiment of foot ; and that was balanced 
by a regiment of horſe raiſed under colour of being a guard to the king. 
This, together with the payment of their arrears, hat, a liberty of trad- 
ing in corporations, was the reward they received for their ſervices, not- 
withſtanding all the fair promiſes both of Monk and the king. And thus 
theſe men who had accumulated treachery upon treachery, were diſmiſſed 
with infamy ; for the very acknowledgment that was made by the king, 
that they had been the chief inſtruments of his return, reproached them with 
infidelity to the parliament, and their own deſires to be abſolved from the 

ilt of their former actions, was a confeſſion that they had been rebels to 

king. However, the diſſipation of theſe men was not cauſed by the 
king's averſion to a ſtanding army ; for the whole courſe of his life de- 
monſtrates the contrary ; but being perſwaded that they who had already 
made ſo many changes in England, were able to bring about another, and 
to turn him out again with as little conſideration as they had brought him 
in, he thought it moſt ſafe and neceſſary to free himſelf at once from ſuch 
dangerous companions. | 
ITuls work being accompliſhed, the court began to take off the maſk : 
for tho' the king had publiſhed a declaration for accommodation in matters 
of publick worſhip and ceremonies, and tho' the epiſcopal party in the 
convention had patiently permitted a committee to be 1 in to conſider 
of that matter ; yet being delivered from the terror of the army, they op- 
poſed the report of the committee with ſuch violence, that it was not 
thought fit to preſs it any more: by which means all the hopes of the 
preſbyterians vaniſhed, and this mountain brought forth a mouſe. The 
natural tendency of theſe things was ſo viſible, that Mr. Pryn, who had 
manifeſted a more than ordinary zeal for diſbanding the army, finding his 
expectations defeated, and the preſbyterian party ſo miſerably deluded, 
after he had made report of the number of regiments that had been diſband- 
ed, deſired the houſe, that they would be mindful not to do thoſe things 
that might bring them together again. Upon which the adverſe party fell 
upon him with that fury, that if the houſe had not riſen immediately in 
great diſorder, he had been obliged to explain himſelf at the bar. 
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Bur for all this, the convention, tho called in the name of the keepers 
of the liberties of England, as if they had ben to put the people 
beyond the hopes of any remedy, made a preſent to the king of the 
cuſtoms and exciſe during his life, . beſides other great ſums charged upon 
the nation to ſupply his preſent occaſions : and tho' before the paſſing the 
bill of indemnity they had ſeemed ſenſible, that they were in honour con- 
cerned to make proviſion for the ſecurity of the lives of thoſe, who hay- 
ing fat as judges of the late king, had rendered themſelves into their 
hands upon the proclamation which had been publiſhed by their advice ; 
yet they not only abandoned thoſe poor deluded gentlemen who lay under 
the ſentence of condemnation, and waited for the favour they had im- 

licitly promiſed ; but alſo paſſed a bill of attainder againſt thoſe of the 
Liog' judges and other perſons, who having been excepted out of the 
act, had * their hands, adding to other unuſual clauſes, © That 
all truſts for their uſe ſhould be forfeited.” But the duke of York, upon 
whom theſe confiſcated eſtates were beſtowed, muſt be ſupplied by any 
means. | 

Henrietta Maria of France, widow to the late king Charles, who had 
been a principal inſtrument to adviſe and encourage him in his illegal 
actions, paſſed over into England about this time; and being arrived at 
London, the houſe of commons, in which were many perſons, who had 
been members of that parliament which had threatened to accuſe her of 
high treaſon, not only congratulated her return, but preſented her 
daughter that had accompanied her in her journey, with the ſum of ten 
thouſand pounds. But notwithſtanding all the flattering ſubſerviency they 
could ſhew, and all that they could do to procure themſelves to be thought 
fit for the ſervice of the court ; yet being not thoroughly principled to do 
the work of the church, they were acquainted that they ſhould be diſ- 
ſolved on the 24th of December next enſuing ; againſt which time it 
was deſired, that all bills under confideration might be made ready. And 
leſt the people ſhould, upon the diſſolution of this aſſembly, form a body 
of men, and aſſert their liberties, it was pretended that a great plot to 
ſeize the king and the Tower, to kill the queen with all thoſe that ſhould 
be found of the French nation, and to reſtore the parliament, was carry- 
ing on throughout England. Under this colour, major-general Overton, 
. bee Deſborough, colonel Salmon, lieutenant-colonel Farley, major 
Whitby, and divers other perſons were ſeized in London; and colonel 
Duckenfield, major Anthony Morgan, and ſeveral others were impriſoned 
in the Oy 

DuRiNG the noiſe of this conſpiracy, the queen, accompanied by her 
daughter and Jermyn, returned to France, which induced many to believe 
that ſhe was terrified by the deſigns againſt her perſon: But ſhe, who 
knew the plot to be no more than a fiftion, had other real grounds for 
her departure. For having endeavoured to perſwade her ſon to remove 
the chancellor Hyde from his councils, il has g ſhe effected nothing 
by her continual ſolicitations, ſhe ſoon grew weary of England; where, 
tho' by the importunity of the king, ſhe had at laſt admitted the new 
dutcheſs of York to come into her preſence ; yet by applying herſelf to 
other company, not deſiring her to fit, and taking the firſt opportunity to 
withdraw from the room, ſhe abundantly ſhewed, that ſhe thought her 
not worthy to be treated as a daughter. Theſe were the principal, if not 
the only reaſons that moved the queen to quit the court of her ſon, and 
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to retire into her own country, tho to give a better colour to her departure, 
and to conceal theſe domeſtick diviſions, they made uſe of the pretences 
before-mentioned. | | 

O the day of the diſſolution of the convention, Sir Harbottle Grime- 
fton, who was their ſpeaker, made a ſpeech to the king filled with the 
greateſt flattery : in anſwer to which, the chancellor was no way ſparing 
of complements, applauding rhe wiſdom of the houſe in the king's refti- 
tution, and their diligent endeavours to give his majeſty ſatisfaction, by 
ſettling things in ſuch a manner as might prevent new diſturbances and 
troubles. Vet he could not forbear to reflect upon them for not inveſting 
the king with the militia, (which, he ſaid, had been the great bone of 
contention during the late war) nor declaring any thing concerning that 
matter, but leaving it uncertain as they found it, and conſequently a foun- 
dation of new differences. To prevent which, and to ſecure the peace 
of the nation, he acquainted them, that the king would be conſtrained to 
eſtabliſh it for the preſent, as formerly his predeceſſors had done. And to 
convince them of the neceflity of this arbitrary proceeding, he took oc- 
caſion to put them in mind of the late plot (an —— ſtate- engine 
fitted for all times) telling them, that tho' the perſons engaged in this 
conſpiracy were only the Ah of the people, yet ſmall beginnings ought 
not to be neglected, eſpecially conſidering that all things in this deſign 
had been brought to a head ; that I had been nominated to command 
two thouſand five hundred men in London, who were ready to ſeize the 
Tower; that the like number was inliſted under my command in the 
weſtern parts of England ; and that another perſon, whom he named 
not, had as many in the north ready to proſecute the ſame deſign. To 
give the beſt colour they could to theſe falſhoods, all places where it could 
be ſuſpected I miglit lie concealed, were diligently ſearched ; my wife 
was ſeveral times plundered of her. wearing cloaths ; the lodgings of 
colonel Kempſon my brother-in-law were ranſacked, and many of his 
goods taken away ; all my writings, which I had recommended to the 
care of a friend, were betrayed by a ſervant in hopes of reward, and 
ſeized ; and one who had waited on me in my chamber was impriſoned 
in the Gate-houſe, where he lay ten weeks, becauſe he could not diſco- 
ver where I was. 

CoLoNEL John Barkſtead and colonel Okey, with colonel Walton and 
colonel Dixwel, who had been commiſſioners in the high court of juſtice 
at the trial of the late king, having made their eſcape from England into 
Germany, were received into protection at Hanaw, and made burgeſſes 
of the town. Of theſe colonel Barkſtead and colonel Okey took a journey 
to Holland, to meet ſome relations who were contented to baniſh them- 
ſelves with them, and to conduct them to the place which they had 
choſen for their reſidence. But one Mr. George Downing, who was 
agent for the king in Holland, and had formerly been a preacher and 
chaplain to colonel Okey's regiment, having received information that ſuch 
perſons were in that country, obtained an order from the ſtates general 
for their ſeizure ; by virtue of which they were taken, together with 
Mr. Miles Corbet, one of the king's judges alſo, ſent into England in a 
ſhip of war, and committed priſoners to the Tower. Two things ſeemed 
eſpecially remarkable in this action, the treachery of Downing, after he 
had given aſſurance to a perſon ſent to him by colonel Okey to that end, 
that he had no orders to look after him ; but chiefly the barbarous part 
of the ſtates in this conjuncture, who, * they had themſelves 3 
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off the yoke of tyranny, and to that time had made it a fundamental 
maxim to receive and protect all thoſe who ſhould come among them; 
yet contrary to the principles of their government, and the intereſt of 
their commonwealth, to ſay nothing of the laws of God, nature, and 
nations, without any previous engagement to the court of England, con- 
tributed as much as in them lay to the deſtruction of theſe gentlemen. 
But a treaty was to be made with England, and their trade ſecured at any 
rate, tho' the foundations ſhould be laid in blood. 

Mz. Miles Corbet was a gentleman of an ancient _— in the county 
of Norfolk. He had applied himſelf with diligence to the ſtudy of the 
laws of England in the ſociety of Lincoln's-Inn, and for the ſpace of 
thirty ſeven years had been choſen to ſerve his country in the ſeveral par- 
liaments that were called. Being appointed one of the high court of 
juſtice for the trial of the late king, he appeared not among the judges by 
reaſon of ſome ſcruples he had entertained, till the day that ſentence 
was pronounced. But upon more mature deliberation finding them to be 
of no weight, he durſt no longer abſent himſelf, coming early on that 
day into the court, that he might give a publick teſtimony of his ſatis- 
faction and concurrence with their proceedings. He was afterwards by 
the parliament made one of their commiſſioners for the civil government 
of Ireland, in which employment he manifeſted ſuch integrity, that tho' 
he was continued for many years in that ſtation, yet he impaired his own 
eſtate for the publick ſervice, whilſt he was the greateſt huſband of the 
treaſure of the commonwealth. The day before his death, he aſſured his 
friends, that he was ſo throughly convinced of the juſtice and neceſſity 
of that action for which he was to die, that if the things had been yet in- 
tire, and to do, he could not refuſe to act as he had done, without affront- 
ing his reaſon, and oppoſing himſelf to the dictates of his conſcience ; 
adding, that the immoralities, lewdneſs, and corruptions of all ſorts, 
which had been introduced and incouraged fince the late revolution, were 
no inconſiderable juſtification of thoſe proceedings. 

CoLONEL John Barkſtead was a citizen and goldſmith of London, who 
being ſenſible of the invaſions that had been made upon the liberties of 
the nation, took arms among the firſt for their defence, in the quality 
of captain to a foot company in the regiment of colonel Venn : he had 
not been long in this ys x yo before his merit advanced him to the 
degree of a major, in which ſtation he was made governour of Reading : 
and afterwards being preferred to the command of a regiment, he was 
conſtituted by the parliament, in conſideration of his ſervices, lieutenant 
of the Tower of London. When he was brought to confirm with the 
teſtimony of his blood that cauſe for which he had fought, he performed 
that part with chearfulneſs and courage, no way derogating from the 
character of a ſoldier and a true Engliſhman. 

CoLONEL —— Okey was alſo a citizen of London, and one of thoſe 
who appeared early in the ſervice of the parliament. He had been firſt a 
captain of foot, then a captain of horſe, and afterwards major in the re- 
giment of Sir Arthur Haſlerig. In the year 1645, at the time when the 
army was new modelled, he was made colonel of a regiment of dra- 
goons, which was afterwards converted into a regiment of horſe. In theſe 
employments he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his courage, conduct, and 
fidelity ; and during the uſurpation of Oliver Cromwel was diſmiſſed 
from his command in the army, on account of his affection to the com- 


monwealth. He was choſen by the county of Bedford to repreſent and 


ſerve 
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ſerve them in the convention that was called by Richard; and after the 
reſtitution of the great parliament, they reſtored him to his command in 
the army. Being ready to ſuffer for that cauſe which he had ſtrenuouſly 
defended, he ſaid in the preſence of many witneſſes, That if he had as 
many lives as he had hairs on his head, he would willingly hazard them 
all on the ſame account. The ſentence againſt theſe three gentlemen hav- 
ing been executed on the 19th of April, 1662, the king beſtowed the 
body of colonel Okey upon his wife, to diſpoſe of as ſhe thought fit; 
upon which ſhe ordered him to be interred at Stepney, where his firſt 
wife lay in a vault that he had purchaſed for himſelf and family. But the 
report of this funeral being ſpread among the people, ſeveral thouſands of 
them aſſembled themſelves in and about 1 where the 
body lay, reſolving to attend it to the grave. And tho' they behaved 
themſelves with decency and modeſty, yet the king, upon notice of this 
appearance, was ſo alarmed, that he revoked his grant to the colonel's 
wife, diſpatched orders to the ſheriff to diſperſe the company, and com- 
manded the body to be interred in the Tower. 

Tux report of the inhumanity of the ſtates towards our friends being 
brought to Geneva, we began to doubt whether that little commonwealth, 
who were under great apprehenſions of the king of France, might not, 
if our enemies could engage him to preſs them, follow the example of 
the Dutch, and deliver us up alſo. We reſolved therefore either to pro- 
cure an aſſurance of ſafety for our perſons, or to make the beſt proviſion 
we could for ourſelves in ſome other place. To this end we employed Mr. 
Perrot, our landlord, to diſcourſe with monſieur Voiſin, the principal 
ſyndic, and to defire him to inform us what uſage we might expect, 
in caſe we ſhould be demanded of that ſtate. The ſyndic, upon this ap- 
plication, promiſed to ſerve us to the utmoſt of his power, aſſuring us, 
that if any letters ſhould come to his hands concerning us, he would not 
only give us timely notice, but if ſuch a thing ſhould fall out in the night, 
he would cauſe the water-gate, of which he always kept the key, to be 
opened for our eſcape ; and if we ſhould be obliged to depart by day, 
we ſhould have a free paſſage through any of the city-gates that we ſhould 
chuſe : to all which he added this farther promiſe, that when his brother 
ſyndic monſieur Dupain ſhould return from Bern where he then was, 
they would conſult together how to make our reſidence more ſafe to us, 
either by a publick act or otherwiſe, as ſhould be found moſt convenient. 
With theſe aſſurances I was fully ſatisfied, being, as I thought, as much 
as could be expected. But Mr. Liſle and Mr. Cawley, who were like- 
wiſe in the ſame place, made many objections againſt our ſtay, and preſſed 
Mr. Perrot upon the return of Mr. Dupain, to put him upon conferring 
with monſicur Voiſin touching our affair. Mr. — upon this went to 
the nephew of the ſaid Mr. Dupain, who was procurator- general of 
Geneva, and by him was adviſed that we ſhould addreſs ourſelves in a 
publick manner to the council for their protection. This way I oppoſed, 
as a thing not fit for us to aſk or the city to grant, leſt they ſhould be 
brought into difficalties, and perhaps danger upon our account. But Mr. 
Perrot affirming, that the procurator was of opinion, that it was both 
ealy and fit to be done, and that his brother, who was a leading man in 
the council, was of the ſame judgment, I thought they were beſt ac- 
quainted with their own affairs, and therefore reſolved to let them pro- 
ceed as they pleaſed. Having made their attempt, they found the ſucceſs 
expected. For the buſineſs being brought before the council, monſieur 
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Let, one of the ſyndics, from whom the firſt ſyndic had endeavoured to 
conceal his correſpondence with us, expecting the payment of a great 
debt due to him from the king of England, or poſſibly inclining in his 
affections to that intereſt, not only obſtructed the addreſs, but charged 
thoſe who had promoted it, with a deſign of ſurprizing the council. 
However, the council was ſo favourable, that tho they thought not con- 
venient to grant the requeſt, yet being unwilling to deny us their protection, 
they put off the farther conſideration of this affair to another day, ſome 
of their members, in friendſhip to us, adviſing privately that it ſhould be 
withdrawn, which was done accordingly. In the mean time, that we 
might not be wanting to ourſelves in this conjuncture, we made application 
to the lords of the Swiſs canton of Bern for their protection, in which we 
were moſt friendly aſſiſted by monſieur Bailival, lieutenant-governour 
of Lauſanna, who had been lately put into that place upon the death of 
one Godward, the only friend to monarchy and enemy to our cauſe that 


MR. Liſle and Mr. Cawley meeting with this diſappointment at Geneva 
reſolved to remove, and to that end hired a boat to carry them to Lau- 
ſanna. I accompanied them to the water- ſide, and whilſt I was taking 
leave, a letter was brought to me from the perſon we had employed to 
their excellencies of Bern ; in which I was * that they had readily 
condeſcended to our deſires. This was an incouragement to me to con- 
tinue ſome time longer at Geneva, not doubting their protection when 
they ſhould find us to be favoured and countenanced by their beſt friends 
and allies. Therefore a day or two after the departure of my two friends, 
I went to the principal ſyndic, and having excuſed them, as well as I 
could, for leaving the town without waiting on him, I acquainted him 
that the application to the council was made without my advice, and that 
I was before, as well as now, fully ſatisfied with the verbal engagement 
he had given for our ſecurity ; which I had no ſooner ſaid, when he, 
not without diſcompoſure, and as I conjectured, fear, made anſwer, that 
he could no longer think himſelf obliged by his promiſes, having gone fo 
far, in expectation that what had paſſed between us ſhould be kept ſecret ; 
whereas now he thought the king of England might have notice of it. 
Upon this retraction, thinking it too hazardous to remain any longer at 
Geneva, I departed the next day, accompanied by a particular friend, 
for Lauſanna, where we found Mr. Liſle and Mr. Cawley, who had re- 
ceived the act of protection from the lords of Bern, granted under our 
proper names, which I mention for their honour, who ſhewed their 
courage and generoſity in owning us and our cauſe, when we had been 
abandoned by thoſe whoſe true intereſt was the ſame with our own. 

In the month of July, 1662, I received letters from England, with 
an account of the trial, ſentence, and death of Sir Henry Vane; of which 
I ſhall only ſay, that he behaved himſelf on all thoſe occaſions, in ſuch a 
manner, that he left it doubtful, whether his eloquence, ſoundneſs of 
judgment, and preſence of mind, his gravity and magnanimity, his con- 
ſtant adherence to the cauſe of his country, and heroick carriage during 
the time of his confinement and at the hour of death ; or the malice of 
his enemies, and their frivolous ſuggeſtions at his trial, the breach of the 
publick faith in the uſage he found, the incivility of the bench, and the 
ſavage rudeneſs of the ſheriff, who commanded the trumpets ſeveral times 
to ſound that he might not be heard by the people, were more remark- 
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in Tn following account of this (and another tranſaction which I care 
not to inſiſt upon) being ſent to me at Geneva, I may not omit to inſert 

this place, becauſe it ſeems to give the true reaſons of the court of 
England for hurrying Sir Henry Vane out of the world. 

« On Friday laſt being the ſixteenth of this inſtant June, 1662. Sir 
Henry Vane pleaded for his life, and major-general Lambert for his; 
« or rather, the firſt pleaded for the life and liberties of his country, and 
ce the other for his own. The iſſue, in all appearance, will be, that Sir 
“% Henry will be put to death, and Lambert pardoned, tho' both are under 
« ſentence of condemnation. The reaſon of this diſtinction is no other, 
e than the manner of their defence, the one alledging the authority of 
« the great parliament for his juſtification, and that he was indemnified 
by the act of amneſty; the other meanly extenuating and excuſing 
*« what he did againſt Sir George Booth and Monk (which was the prin- 
e cipal part of the accuſation againſt him) by pleading ignorance of their 
« intentions, neither of them having declared that they defigned to 
© reſtore the king, and Monk to the contrary having openly declared for 
< the reſtitution of the parliament. Sir Henry Vane was long in his 
« defence, but not tedious : he much perplexed both court and counſel, 
ce and has acquired eternal reputation by nobly pleading for the dying li- 
<< berties of his country; it being clear that all the party which ſeemed to 
ebe indemnified by the act of amneſty, ſhall be puniſhed in his perſon ; 
ce and that for this cauſe only, that in his pleading he undertook by the 
te authority of the ſaid parliament to juſtify what he had done, maintain- 
ce ing, that the houſe of commons repreſenting the whole body of the 
e people, in caſe of difference between the authority royal and politick, 
« poſſeſſes a juſt power to defend the rights of the people, and to autho- 
<« rize the people of England, and every one of them, to defend 
ce them.” | 

Six Henry Vane was a gentleman of an ancient family in the county of 
Durham, eldeſt ſon to Sir Henry Vane, who had been ſecretary of ſtate 
and comptroller of the houſhold to the late king. Being ſcandalized 
with the innovations brought into the publick worſhip, he went to New- 
England, and remained there for the en of five or ſix years; the two 
laſt of which he was conſecutively choſen governour of that country, tho 
not exceeding the age of twenty four years. In the beginning of the 
great parliament, he was elected to ſerve his country among them, with- 
out the leaſt application made on his part to that end: and in this ſtation 
he ſoon made appear how capable he was of managing great affairs, 
poſſeſſing in the higheſt perfection, a quick and ready apprehenſion, a 
ſtrong and tenacious memory, a profound and penetrating judgment, a 


uſt and noble eloquence, with an eaſy and graceful manner of ſpeaking. 
To theſe were added, a ſingular zeal and affection for the good of the 
commonwealth, and a reſolution and courage, not to be ſhaken or di- 
verted from the publick ſervice. He had been removed by the late king 
from being treaſurer of the navy, for performing his duty in the houſe of 
commons ; and being reſtored to that employment by the parliament, he 
freely contributed one half of the profits, amounting to the ſum of two 
thouſand pounds yearly, towards carrying on the war for the liberties of 
England. When that war was ended, he put the receipt for the navy in 
fuch a way, that by order of the parliament, the whole expence of that 
office exceeded not one thouſand. pounds by year; men being brought by 
this means to underſtand, that they yo not placed in — to 
* 8 er ve 
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ſerve themſelves, but to ſerve the publick. And that this conduct was 
not miſtaken, the ſucceſſes of our arms by ſea againſt Portugal, France, 
Holland, and other enemies, did abundantly manifeſt. When:Cromwel 
had treacherouſly advanced himſelf upon the ruins of the commonwealth, 
he would not be induced by any means to favour or countenance. his 
uſurpation, chuſing rather to ſufter impriſanment and other hardſhips, 
than to comply with tyranny under "y torm. Upon the return of king 
Charles, being conſcious to himſelf of having done nothing 1n relation to 
publick affairs, for which he could not willingly and cheartully ſuffer, he 
continued at his houſe in Hampſtead near London; where under falſe and 
unworthy pretences, that he had engaged in councils with ſome of the 
army to drive him out of England again, he was ſeized and impriſoned in 
the Tower ; from whence he was carried from one place to another for 
the ſpace of about two years ; after the expiration of which, they who 
feared his abilities, and knew his integrity, thought convenient to violate 
the publick faith, and under a form of law to put him to death. 
_ Taz king of France, who had been fully informed of the importance 
of the town of Dunkirk, which had been acquired by the arms of the 
commonwealth ; and that his brother in England, notwithſtanding the 
vaſt ſums he had received from the peaple, {till wanted more to ſupply 
the exceſſes of his way of living, tempted him with the offer of between 
three and four hundred thouſand pounds for that place, which after ſome 
difficulties was accepted, the bargain ſtruck, and the town ſurrendered to 
the French: an action ſo infamous that it wants a name, rendering him 
equally contemptible both to proteſtants and papifts, and fo aſtoniſhing in 
the eyes of all Europe, that no man on this ſide the ſea would believe it 
poflible, till they found it confirmed from all parts, that the French were 
actually entered into poſſeſſion. . 
Azour the ſame time a treaty was concluded between England and 
Holland, the foundation of which having been laid in the blood of our 
three friends before- mentioned, the ſuperſtructure was raifed with the like 
materials; and the Dutch agreed to an article, importing, that if any, 
Who had been the judges of the late king, or otherwiſe excepted from the 
benefit of the act of indemnity, ſhould be found within their territories, 
they ſhould upon demand be forthwith delivered into the hands of ſuch 
as ſhould be appointed by the king of England to receive them : and that 
if any other perſons of the Engliſh nation ſhould at any time be demanded 
by the king, the ki Frags themſelves to ſurrender them alſo, in caſe 
they ſhould be found in that country fourteen days after ſuch demand 
made. ; 
In the mean time, the Engliſh court knowing themſelves to be fallen 
under the hatred and contempt of the people for their cruelty, immora- 
ty and corruption, aggravated by the late ſale of Dunkirk, refolved by 
the contrivance of a plot to diſarm their enemies, and provide for their 
preſent ſafety. To this end, by the means of major-general Brown and 
others, money was advanced, and arms put into the hands of ſome 
perſons, among whom one Bradley, who had formerly belonged to 
Cromwel, was the principal, that by giving ſmall fums to indigent officers 
of the late army, and by ſhewing the arms they had ready, they might 
engage them and others in this pretended deſign. An account of this 
plot was printed and publiſhed, affirming, that divers thouſands of ill- 
affected perſons were ready, under my command, to ſeize the Tower and 
city of London; then ta march directiy to Whitehall, in order to e 
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the king and Monk, with a reſolution to give no quarter to any that 
adhered to them, and after that to declare for a commonwealth. By this 
means one Baker, who had been of the guard to Cromwel, and fince the 
diſbanding of the army had been reduced to grind knives for a poor living, 
having received half a crown from Bradley, and promiſed his aſſiſtance 
when there ſhould be occaſion, was executed with ſome others for this 
conſpiracy. However this ſerved the court for a pretence to ſeize five or 
fix hundred perſons; to diſarm all thoſe they ſuſpected; to require thoſe 
they had taken to give bonds of 200l. each, not to take up arms againſt the 
king, and to increaſe their ſtanding guards. They were not aſhamed alſo 
to give it out, that their meſſengers had been ſo near to ſeize my perſon, 
that they had taken my cloak and flippers, and committed two gentlemen 
2 the Tower for accompanying me, as they ſaid, to the ſea - ſide, in order 

to my eſcape; tho at the ſame time they knew ſo well where I was, 
that they had employ'd inſtruments to procure me to be aſſaſſinated in 
Switzerland, which was diſcovered to a merchant of Lauſanna by a perſon 
of quality living in thefe parts, who had refuſed ten thouſand crowns 
offered to him on the part of the datcheſs of Anjou, fifter to his gracious 
majeſty, if he would undertake that province. 

Tux earl of Antrim, an Iriſh iſt, and one who had been con- 
cerned among the firſt in the rebellion of that country, having been 
ſeized at London, as I mentioned before, and afterwards ſent priſoner to 
Ireland, was ordered by a * —_ the king's hand and ſeal to be 
cleared and fet at liberty guilt of that rebellion upon his 
father, and affirming in 1 2 _—_ ce That the earl of Antrim d not 
done any thing, without warrant and authority from the king his father; 
tho” it was well known that he had his head and hands Fa: and curly 

in that bloody work. Thus the maſk was openly akon off 
confidence, that a people deprived of their leaders, Aipirited by 8 lat 
executians, and awed by the authority of a complying houſe of commons, 
would not be able to ſhew their reſentment. 

In the months of September and October 1666, we had a conſiderable 
addition to our company by the arrival of Mr. William Say, colonel Bikco, 
Mr. ſerjeant Dendy, Mr. Nicholas Love, Mr. Andrew Broughton, Mr. 
Slingſby Bethel, and Mr. Cornelius Holland, at Lauſanna. The three 
emen firſt named having pafled by Bern in their journey to us, had 
made a e to Mr. Humelius, the principal miniſter of that place, who 
having a competent knowledge of the Engliſh tongue, had been highly 
kind and feryiceable in procuring the 4 of the lords. of Bern for our 
protection. By him they were entertained with all manner of _ | 
and informed t at we were at Laafanna, which gave us an 

our ackn ent for his favour to our friends and eountry- 
men, with our defires that he would be pleaſed to preſent our humble . 
totheir excellencies for their honourable protection; being obliged to uſe this 
way rather than any other, not only becauſe of the refpe& he had acquired 
in that place by his ſingular — but beeauſt we were not ſuffici 
acquainted with the language of the country, to take our addreſſes to tlie 
government. Upon the return of his anſwer. to our meſſage we per- 
ceived that he had performed our defires with great affection, 1. that it 
was the opinion of our beſt friends there, and in particular of Mr. 
treaſurer Steiger, that for many reaſons it would be more convenient 
for us to remove to Vevay, than to rertiain longer at Lauſanna. Having 
received this advice, ſix of us, after we had taken leave of the magiſttates, 


who 
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who expreſſed their ſorrow for our departure, quitted our reſidence and 
went to Vevay; but Mr. Phelps and colonel Biſco having bought goods 
at Geneva, and other places, reſolved to try if by trading in Germany and 

Holland, they could improve the ſtock of money they had. Mr. ſerjeant 
Dendy and Mr. Andrew Broughton choſe rather to continue at Lauſanna 
than to remove with us, yet promiſing to make us frequent viſits where- 


ever we ſhould reſolve to fix our habitation. 


AT Vevay we were received with the greateſt demonſtrations of 
kindneſs and affection both from the magiſtrates and people: the publick 
wine.was preſented to us in great abundance, and the next morning the 
banderet or principal magiſtrate, accompanied. by moſt of the. members 
of the council, came to the place where we ” to give us a viſit; ex- 
preſſing themſelves ready to ſerve us to the utmoſt of their power; giving 
us thanks for the honour they ſaid we did the town in coming to reſide 
among them; and aſſuring us, That tho' they were ſufficiently informed 
concerning our perſons and employments both civil and military, yet the 
principal motive that inclined them to offer their ſervices in ſo hearty a 
manner was, the conſideration of our ſufferings for the liberties of our 
country. We returned our thanks as well as we could; and the next day 
having retired to a private houſe belonging to Monſieur Dubois who was 
one of the council of the town, we were again viſited by the magiſtrates 
and preſented with wine, with aſſurances that their excellencies of Bern had 
cauſed them to underſtand, That they would take the civilities th 
ſhould do to us, as done to themſelves. They acquainted us alſo, That 
ſeats were order'd for us in both their churches; that the commander, as 
they name him, was directed to accompany us the firſt time to the one, 
and the chatelain to the other. Theſe favours ſo conſiderable, ſo cordial 
and fo ſeaſonable, I hope a man in my condition may mention, without 
incurring the charge of oſtentation. 

Tux endleſs prodigality of the Engliſh court, the perſecution of the 
diſſenters, the ſale of Dunkirk, the articles exhibited in parliament by 
the earl of Briſtol againſt the chancellor Hyde, and the factions enſuing on 
that account, together with many other cauſes of diſcontent and diviſion, 
had ſo alienated the affections of the people from their king, that the beſt 
judges were of opinion, that if a favourable conjuncture ſhould happen, 
they would be as ready to ſhake off the yoke, as they had been fooliſh and 
inconſiderate in putting it on: and our friends in all parts began to enter- 
tain hopes that they might be again employ'd to reſcue their country from 
ſervitude. In this poſture of affairs, colonel Algernon Sidney, who, when 
Monk acted his treacherous part in England, was one of the three 

lenipotentiaries that had been ſent by the parliament to mediate a peace 
| Was 0 the two Northern crowns, which they effected in conjunction with 
the like number impowered by the ſtates of Holland to that end; and 
ſince that time had reſided at Rome and other parts of Italy, thought 

convenient to draw nearer home, that if an opportunity ſhould offer, he 
might not be wanting to his duty and the publick ſervice. In his 
way he was pleaſed to honour us with a viſit in our retirement in 
Switzerland, aſſuring us of his affection and friendſhip, and no way 
declining to own us and the cauſe for which we ſuffer d. He favour- 
ed us with his company for about three weeks, and at his departure 
preſented me with a pair of piſtols, the barrels of which were made 
at Breſcia in Lombardy by old Lazzarino Comminazzo. Deſigning 
to go for Flanders, where he reſolved to paſs the enſuing winter, he 
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took his journey by the way of Bern, doing all the good offices he could 
for us with the advoyer and other principal magiſtrates, aſſuring them of 
the great ſenſe we had of their excellencies fayours, and of our defires to 
have our acknowledgment preſented to them in the beſt manner; not 
forgetting to let them know, that they would oblige a conſiderable part of 
the good people of England by their kindneſs and civilities to us. He had 
a long conference with the advoyer about the affairs of England, and in a 
letter written to me from Bern he acquainted me, that he thought he had 
left him and others in a temper rather to add than diminiſh their favours to 
us. But upon the whole matter our noble friend adviſed that ſome of us, 
who might be beſt able to travel, ſhould go to Bern, and pay a compliment 
to the government in our own 2 intimating that ſo generous and 
publick a favour deſerved a publick acknowledgment. Having imparted 
this advice to our friends, Mr. Nicholas Love, and Mr. Andrew Broughton 
(who tho uſually reſiding at Lauſanna was then with us) offered their com- 
pany; but Mr. Liſle made many objeCtions againſt this undertaking at that 
time; ſo that we three were obliged to go to Bern in the name of the reſt 
of the company. Being arrived there we went firſt to wait on our 
friend Mr. Humelius, who received us with great affection, and expreſſed 
his joy for the reſolution we had taken to preſent our thanks perſonally to 
their excellencies. We deſired of him that ſome means might be found 
to make our addreſſes with as little ceremony and noiſe as poſſible, 
which he approved, and promiſed to ſee Mr. treaſurer Steiger the ſame 
evening, and to conſult with him, in order to ferve us according to our 
deſires, aſſuring us that the next morning we ſhould hear from them. 
In conformity to his promiſe Mr. Humelius came to us in perſon, with 
aſſurances from the treaſurer of his affection and ſervices; acquainting us, 
That we ſhould have the liberty of making our acknowledgment to the 
council of Bern in our own manner, either by ſpeech or writing as 
ſhould be moſt agreeable to us. Upon which, conſidering our inabj- 
lity to expreſs ourſelves in the French or German language as was 
requiſite on ſuch an occaſion, we reſolved to do it in writing. Having 
agreed upon this way, we r Mr. Humelius to ſee his 
children, as he called them, who were orphans of both ſexes, 
born of poor parents, and bred up by the magiſtracy in a place ſet 
apart for that purpoſe, all manner of neceſſaries being provided for 
em, till they ſhould be capable of being employ'd in ſuch trades 
as were proper for perſons in their condition. From thence we retired 
to prepare our addreſs, which we agreed to preſent in the French tongue 
as follows. | | 


s F Illuſtres, 
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Illuſtres, Hauts & Puiſſans Souverains & Trez honorez 
Seigneurs. | 


ce YANT eſte contraints par hes revolution des affaires 
te d' Angleterre (le lieu de noſtre naiſſance) pour eviter Vorage 
« qui nous menacoit & tous les gens de bien, de quitter noſtre patrie, 
te apres que nous y avions fait noſtre poſſible pour Vavancement de la 
c oloire de Dieu & le bien de la republique, nous avons trouve une aſſiſtance 
« particuliere du tout puiſſant, en ce qu'il a diſpos& vos Excellences a 
« nous ſecourir & proteger au temps de noſtre adverſite, Ceſt cette 
te faveur que deux de nos compatriotes & un de nous ont deja experi- 
_ © ments par la protection particuliere * a plu à vos Excellences de leur 

tt accorder, les autres ſe repoſans ſur la generale, que toutes perſonnes 
te pieuſes & paiſibles obtiennent ſous le gouvernement juſte & favorable de 
« vos Excellences. be | | 

« CoMME nous ſommes obligez d'addrefſer nos voeux au Seigneur 
© pour le remercier d'une grace fi particuliere; auſſi, afin de temoigner 
cc * excellences juſqu ou va noſtre reſſentiment, nous avons pluſieurs 
te fois prie quelques ſeigneurs de voſtre illuſtre ſenat, de vous aſſurer de 
“ noſtre part. Mais ayant depuis eſprouve les effets de voſtre bonte d'une 
* maniere extraordinaire, nous avons cru eſtre oblige de rendre perſonelle- 
c ment ce devoir a vos Excellences. C'eſt ce gue font a preſent deux 

« d'entre nous, de noſtre propre part & de celle de ceux qui ont eſte 
< conſerve par voſtre protection generale; et un de noſtre nombre, de fa 
<« propre part, & de celle de Monſieur Guillaume Cawley, a qui vos 
« Excellences ont fait la grace de donner une protection particuliere; qui 
c eſt treſaffligs que les infirmitez corporelles qui Vaccompagnent, le 
te privent du bien & du contentement qu'il auroit receu, il euſt 
% pu avoir Vavantage de vous temoigner ſa reconnoiſſance en per- 
«« ſonne. 

« COMME nous avons pris cette occaſion pour vous donner des aſſurances 
te du reſſentiment que nous avons de tant de bonte * a plu à vos 
« excellences de nous temoigner, nous prenons auſſi ce temps pour 
« vous aſſurer de noſtre obeiſſance, & de la grande paſſion que nous 
e avons de vous en pouvoir donner quelques marques conſiderables, fi 
Dieu nous en donne Voccafion, dont nous ne deſeſperons point. Cepen- 
« dant nous prierons VEternel qu'il vueille fortifier vos Excellences de plus 
« en plus a le ſervir, juſques a ce qu ayant parachevè le cours de cette vie, 
e vous veniez a recevoir la couronne qui eſt prepare pour ceux qui le 


e craignent 


IIluſtres, Hauts & Puiſſans Soverains, 
& tres honorez Seigneurs, 


Vos Serviteurs Tres humbles 
& Treſobeiſſants, 


Edmond Ludlow, &c. 
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The ſame in Engliſh, 


To the Illuſtrious, High and Mighty Sovereigns, and moſt 
honoured Lords, their Excellencies of Bern. 


AVING been conſtrained by the late extraordinary revolution of 
affairs in England, the place of our birth, for avoiding the ſtorm 
that threatned us and the good people there, to quit that land, after we 
had uſed our utmoſt endeavours for the advancement of God's glory and 
the good of our country, we find cauſe to admire the goodneſs of the 
Almighty, for inclining your excellencies to ſuceour and protect us in this 
time of our diſtreſs. This favour two of our country-men, and one of 
our number, have already received, by virtue of thoſe particular protections 
which it has pleaſed your excellencies to grant; the reſt of our company 
relying on the general one, that all pious and peaceable perſons enjoy under 
your excellencies righteous and juſt government. 

As we eſteem ourſelves obliged to bleſs God for this ſignal and eſpecial 
favour; ſo alſo to teſtify to your excellencies our grateful acknowledgment, 
we have divers times deſired ſome of the honourable Lords of this illuſtrious 
ſenate to preſent you with our moſt humble thanks. But every day more 
and more experiencing the effects of your goodneſs and favour, we 
have thought ourſelves obliged perſonally to pay this duty to your ex- 
cellencies. This two of us do at this time for ourſelves, and in the behalf 
of others who have been preſerved by virtue of your general protection; 
and one of us for himſelf and on the part of Mr. William Cawley, one 
of thoſe, to whom your excellencies have been pleaſed to grant a 

icular protection: who finds himſelf ſenſibly afflicted that the 
infirmities of his body do now deprive him of the happineſs and 
ſatisfaction he ſhould have received if he could have tender'd his duty in 

rſon. Is 

" ni taken this occaſion to teſtify the deep ſenſe we have of your 
excellencies favours, we defire leave to aſſure you of our obedience, and 
the ambition we have to give ſome ſignal teſtimony of our gratitude to 
your excellencies, if God ſhall favour us with an opportunity, of which 
we do not deſpair. In the mean time, That God will fortify your 
excellencies in his ſervice, till having finiſhed your. courſe in this world, 
you ſhall receive the crown prepared for thoſe that fear him, ſhall be the 
prayer of, 


Illuſtrious, High and Mighty Sovereigns, 
and moſt honoured Lords, 


Your moſt humble and moſt 
obedient Servants, 


Edmund Ludlow, &c. 


We 
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Wr had ſcarce finiſhed this paper, when Mr. treaſurer Steiger, accom- 
panied by Mr. Humelius, came to our lodging; and having acquainted 
us that he ſhould not have failed to be with us in the morning, if the 
publick affairs had not required his preſence at the council, he made us 
the offer of his ſervices in a moſt affectionate manner, and declared his 
reſolution to aſſiſt us to the utmoſt of his power; expreſſing his deteſtation 
of the late action of the ſtates of Holland, in delivering up our friends into 
the hands of their mortal enemies, and 1 the ſecurity of trade with 
ſo much ſhame to themſelves. When we anſwered his civilities in 
the beſt manner we could, and given him our thanks for the offers of his 
favour, we ſhewed him the ** above- mentioned; which having 
peruſed and approved, he deſired Mr. Humelius to accompany us to the 
advoyer — preſident of the council, by whoſe hands all addreſſes paſs to 
their excellencies) and took his leave for that time. | 

Tux advoyer being informed that we were waiting to preſent ourſelves 
to him, gave orders for our admittance, and received us with great kind- 
neſs, expreſſing his ſenſe of the juſtice of that cauſe which we had de- 
fended, and for which we then ſuffered, together with the eſteem, which 
he aſſured us their excellencies in general, and himſelf in particular, had 
of our perſons. We defired him to believe, that we had the deepeſt ſenſe 
of his and their excellencies favour, attributing the civilities and reſpect 
we had received, as well from the magiſtrates as from the people in all 
places within the territories of their excellencies, to the bounty and favour 
of the government towards us: to which he replied, that he was very 
glad, their officers and others of their ſubjects had ſo well performed their 
duty. Then proceeding to acquaint him with the occaſion of our com- 
ing to Bern, I delivered the addreſs into his hands, with our humble de- 
fires that it might be preſented to their excellencies ; which when he had 
read and intimated that my name was not unknown to him, he aſſured us 
with much affection, that he would not fail to preſent it to their excel- 
lencies, and to return a ſpeedy anſwer. I would have ſaved him that trou- 
ble, and therefore told him that we expected no anſwer, and deſired no 
more than their excellencies acceptance of our humble acknowledgments. 
But he faid we ſhould havean anſwer ; accompanying us, when we took 
leave, to the outward gate, not permitting us to prevail with him to the 
contrary. 

— diſpatched this buſineſs, we went to take a view of the pub- 


lick buildings, particularly that, where the ſenate and council of two 


hundred are uſed to aſſemble. The chambers are oppoſite to each other, 
and divided by a narrow paſſage, on both ſides of which are rooms for 
the reception of ſuch as have any affairs in either of thoſe places. From 
thence we were conducted to the Arſenal, where we ſaw a train of artillery 
conſiſting of about one hundred pieces of all kind of ordnance, with 
ammunition and all things neceſſary. There were arms, as I conjectured, 
ſufficient for about twenty thouſand foot, and a proportionable number of 
horſe. But I confeſs nothing that I ſaw gave me greater ſatisfaction, than 
to find a ſtatue erected in one of the chambers of the Arſenal, to the 
memory of William Tel, who may in a great meaſure be called, The 
founder of this commonwealth. For when a certain knight called 
Griſler, who was governour of Ury and Suitz, after many repeated acts 
of tyranny, had wantonly cauſed a cap to be ſet on the top of a pole in 
the market-place of Altorf, commanding all thoſe who ſhould paſs that 
way to uncover their heads, and to pay the ſame honours to the cap, as we 
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he himſelf had been there preſent in perſon ; William Tel refuſed to obey, 
and for his diſobedience was ſentenced by Griſler to be put to death, urileſs 
he could with one arrow hit an apple that ſhould be placed- on the head 
of his ſon. To this hard condition he was compelled to ſubmit, and on 
the day appointed, in the preſence of the governour, ſtruck the apple with 
his arrow from the child's head, But Grifler having obſerved that he had 
brought with him two arrows, tho' he might uſe no more than one; 
and deſiring to be informed why he had ſo done, William Tel, upon the 
governour's promiſe that he ſhould not be put to death, acknowledged, 
that if he had killed his ſon with the one, he would have revenged his 
blood on the tyrant with the other. The governour conſcious of his own 
crimes, and therefore fearing the reſolution of ſuch a man, tho' he would 
not put him to death, reſolved to impriſon him during life; and to that 
end cauſed him to be tied and thrown into a boat, with intention to ſee 
him ſecurely laid in the dungeon of the ſtrong caſtle of Cuſnach. After 
they had been ſome time upon the lake of Ury, a violent ſtorm ariſing, 
the governour finding his life in great danger, and knowing Tel to be an 
expert water-man, cauſed him to be unbound, that he might help to ſave 
the lives of himſelf and company. This he undertook to do, and ſteer- 
ing towards Suitz, brought the boat fo near the ſhore, that taking up his 
croſs-bow which lay by him, he leaped out upon a rock, (called to this 
day * the Stone of Tel”) puſhed off the boat with his foot, and made his 
eſcape into the mountains. In the mean time the governour lay floating 
in his boat upon the water, and not without great danger and difficulty 
at laſt arrived ih the pott of Brunn, from whence he continued his way to 
Cuſnach ; of which William Tel being informed, and well acquainted 
with every part of the woods and hills, he poſted himſelf in a private 
place by which the tyrant was to paſs, and with his croſs-bow. ſhot him 
dead upon the ſpot. The ſucceſs of this action ſo animated the reſt of 
his aſſociates who had formed a deſign to reſtore the liberty of their 
country, that on a day appointed they ſeized their governours, demoliſhed 
the caſtles where they lived, baniſhed them and their families, and 
bravely freed themſelves from that tyranny which they could not bear. 
Beſides the ſtatue of William Tel taken in full proportion, ſtanding with 
a croſs-bow in his hand, and aiming at an apple on a child's head, there is 
a ſtatue of the firſt advoyer, with two more, of perſons who were prin- 
cipally eminent in eſtabliſhing the commonwealth, armed de cap en 

ied,” and one of them on horſe-back, to encourage others to defend that 
liberty which their anceſtors had purchaſed for them. 
Tuls night, as we were at 41 we received a complement from 
the advoyer, accompanied with a preſent of wine; and tlie next morn- 
ing an order was brought to Mr. Humelius, who was then with us, from 


their excellencies of Bern, written in the German tongue, which being 
tranſlated by him into Engliſh, contained as follows: 


SEPTEMBER the 3d, 1663. 
* (Zone RNING the three Engliſh gentlemen, who have fot 


ſome time reſided at Vevay, and have this day preſented in our 
* aſſembly of council their thanks for our protection fagmerly granted to 
* them; tis reſolved, that they ſhall be ſaluted on our part with a preſent 
of wine, and that Mr. treaſurer Moth with Mr, Kilberger, and you 
5 
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7 FERN Doyne, do acquaint them with our affection and ood will to them, 
te and aſſure them of the continuation of the ſame for the time to come.” 


Mx. Humelius, after he had read this order, informed us, that the 
ntlemen therein mentioned, with ſome other magiſtrates, deſigned to 
ine with us that day, and had deſired him to accompany them. Ac- 
cordingly, between eleven and twelve, Mr. treaſurer Steiger, colonel 
Weiſs, and one more of the 24 ſenators, in the room of Mr. Kilberger, 
who was diverted by ſome publick buſineſs, attended by the grand Sautier 
with his mace, a three other gentlemen, came to us at our lodging; 
where after about an hour's diſcourſe, Mr. treaſurer being informed that 
the dinner was ſet upon the table, invited us to go down into the hall, 


and with great civility placed our company, which _ done, he ordered 
the grand Sautier to lay aſide his mace. After we had fat about a quarter 


of an hour, two officers cloathed in their excellencies livery brought in the 
| preſent of wine that had been ordered, upon which, one of the three 
gentlemen who came with Mr. treaſurer ariſing from the table, ued 
us in the name of their excellencies; concluding with an aſſurance of the 
continuation of their favour. To this we thought ourſelves obliged to 
anſwer, That as we owed our lives and liberties to the protection of their 
excellencies, we reſolved to facrifice all in their ſervice, when we ſhould 
be ſo happy to find an occaſion. 
DINNER being over, a queſtion was ſtarted by colonel Weiſs, How it 
came to paſs, that we, who for many years had the whole power of the 
three nations in our hands, were removed from the government without 
ſhedding one drop of blood? To which I anſwered, That for the right 
underſtanding of the affairs that had lately paſſed in England, it would 


be neceſſary to take up the matter from the beginning. But 0 

me to . them with ſome account of thoſe — aaa — 
with all the brevity I could, That moſt of thoſe perſons who had firſt 
engaged in the war, having made their own peace, had endeavoured to 
— mY OE the Eule ittelf ng hg rar yo our enemies; and tho 
t d man rtunities to have end diſpute by deſtroying the 
king's army, 8 all, and only — 2, to —— the 
crown to their own terms. This was viſible in the conduct of the earl 
of Eſſex on ſeveral occaſions, and in that of the earl of Mancheſter after 
the battle of Newbery, who tho he had twenty thouſand men in his 
army, fluſh'd with that victory, yet ſuffered the king with ſeven thouſand 
only, to carry off the cannon he had left at a place which ftood near the 
ground where he had been routed a few weeks before, without once 
offering to atzack him, giving this at a council of war for the reaſon of 
bis ——— « That if the king were beaten twenty times by us, 
he would be ſti I ; but if he ſhould once beat us, we ſhould be all 
treated as traitors ?” for which being accuſed in the houſe of commons, 
tho' they thought not convenient to proceed againſt him criminally ; yet 
upon this and divers other confiderations, they removed him, together 
with the earl of Eſſex, and the reſt of the nobility, from their commands 
m the wi; choice of commoners to fill their places, whoſe in- 
tereſt they knew it was to take away the monarchy itſelf. By this means 
they ſoon put an end to the war, ſentenced the king to die for the blood 
that had been ſhed, eſtabliſhed a free commonwealth, brought their 
enemies at home to ſubmit to their authority, and reduced thoſe abroad 
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to accept ſuch terms as they would give. In the midſt of all this profj 
rity they were betrayed by Oliver Cromwel, whom had entru 
with the command of their army ; who, having moulded the greateſt 
part of the officers to his purpoſe, by calumniating the parliament, pro- 
poling advancement to the ambitious, and deluding the ſimple with a 
ſhew of religion; back d by the aſſiſtance of the clergy and lawyers, 
(who had been threatened by the parliament with a refortnation of their 
practices) ejected his maſters, and uſurped their authority; endeavouring 
during the five years of his reign, to ruin all that had been faithful to the 
intereſt of the commonwealth, and advancing thoſe who would not ſcruple 
to facrifice their conſciences to his ambition. By theſe ways the army 
became ſo corrupted, that tho after the ufurper's death they had been 
perſwaded with great difficulty to depoſe the ſon, and to permit the reſti- 
tution of the parliament, yet they were ſoon after induced, under frivolous 
pretences, to offer violence to them a ſecond time ; which rendering them 
odious to the people, gave an opportunity to Monk, by declaring for the 
parliament, to divide their councils, and to. render them uſeleſs. And 
when the parliament had in gratitude for their reſtitution conferred many 
undeſerved favours upon Monk, he alſo, who had been a creature of 
Cromwel, and advanced by him, betrayed his truſt, and contrary to many 
proteſtations, oaths, and ſolemn aſſeverations, brought a great number of 
perſons to vote in parliament who had formerly been ejected by the houſe, 
which turned the ballance from the fide of the commonwealth, and under 
the influence of his forces brought in the ſon of the late king. 

THo' the brevity of this account would not admit of that clearneſs and 
perſpicuity which I could have wiſhed ; yet our generous friends were not 
only _— to _ the imaperfections, but gave me thanks for the in- 
formation they ſaid I had given them of our Hir, expreſſing themſelves 
deeply ſenſible of the troubles that had fallen upon us and the honeſt in- 
tereſt by ſo baſe a treachery. 

AFTER this converſation the ſenators riſing from their ſeats, we gave 
them thanks for the honours they had been pleaſed to do us, and accord- 
ing to our duty offered to accompany them to their reſpective habitations, 
But theſe truly noble perſons would by no means permit us; and being de- 
firous that their favours to us ſhould be yet more publick, they invited us 
to go to the church, that all men might ſee they were not aſhamed to 
own what they had done. To this end, Mr. treaſurer Steiger having or- 
dered the mace to be carried before him, conftrained me to take the right 
hand, monſieur Humelius and colonel Weiſs doing the like to Mr. Love 
and Mr. Broughton, obliging us to enter the church before them, and 
placing us in the moſt honourable ſeats ; neither could we pre- 
vail with them to- go before us from the place of publick worſhip, or to 
permit us to accompany them to their houſes. The next day we went to 
wait on the advoyer, who was then preparing for his embaſſy to France, 
where he and another perſon were appointed to repreſent the canton of 
Bern; and having acquainted him with the deep impreſſion their excel- 
lencies and his favours had made upon us, he expreſſed himſelf high 
ſenſible of our condition, and heartily deſirous _— reſtitution, w 
aſſurances of his farther ſervices on all occaſions, and promiſing the like 
favour and protection to as many of our countrymen as ſhould come to 
them. At our taking leave, he accompanied us to the outward gate as 
in the firſt viſit, and when we told him he had exceeded in the honours 
done to us, he condeſcended to ſay, That in his own account he had 
9 5 never 
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never received ſo much honour. in his life. After this, we paid our re- 
ſpects and thanks to Mr. treaſurer Steiger, to the ancient bailif monſieur 
Lentulus, to colonel Weiſs, and to our true friend monſieur Humelius, 
with divers others of the ſenate and council. And being defirous to wait 
alſo on general D'Erlach, who, we were informed, had much favoured 
us in the buſineſs of our protection, we went to his houſe ; but he was 
gone out of town, and we had not the advantage to ſee him at that 
time. | 
Hav been thus ſucceſsful in our affairs at Bern, we returned to our 
reſidence at Vevay, where we had not been long, before we were informed, 
that an Iriſhman going under the name of Riardo, and belonging, as he 
ſaid, to the dutcheſs of Orleans, was arrived at Turin, and had formed 
a defign againſt our lives; and that Mr. Denzil Hollis, fince the late re- 
volution called lord Hollis, and at that time ambaſſador in France, had 
been with one monſieur Lullin, who was agent at Paris for the republick 
of Geneva, to deſire ſatisfaction for a book which he ſuppoſed to be 
printed in that place, in favour of thoſe who had been condemned for 
putting the late king to death. But that which alarmed us moſt, 
was a report, that letters had been ſent from the king of England to their 
excellencies of Bern, to demand our perſons. Of this information havin 
given an account to Mr. Humelius, and defired him to uſe his diligence 
in finding out the truth of theſe things; we ſoon received in anſwer, 
that he had heard nothing of the two firſt : and as to the laſt, he aſſured 
us, that no letters of that fort from England were yet come to the hands 
of their excellencies ; but if ſuch a thing ſhould happen, he would not 
fail to give us timely notice and advice, for our government on ſuch an 
occaſion. - By a ſecond, which we received from him ſoon after, he in- 
formed us, that general D'Erlach had acquainted him with the arrival of 
a courier from France, who had brought letters for their ambaſſador, 
together with particular orders to inform himſelf, whetheg their excel- 
lencies of Bern might by any means be induced to deliver us up, or at 
leaſt to withdraw their protection from us. But not finding the ambaſſador 
in the country (he having taken a journey to the court of France, to be 
preſent at the reception of the Swiſs ambaſſadors, who had been ſent 
thither to _ the treaty lately concluded with the king) he was returned 
to Paris, and had carried his letters back with him. And I am inclined 
to believe that our enemies, upon information of the hononrable reception 
we had found from their excellencies, were intirely diſcouraged from at- 
tempting any thing in that way, and therefore turned their malice againſt 
us into _ of violence and aſſaſſination, 

- Dryess letters from Turin, Geneva, Lyons, and other places, which 
we and our friends at Vevay received, were full of advices from thoſe 
parts, that ſo many and ſuch deſperate perſons had engaged againſt us, 
that it would be next to impoſſible to eſcape their hands: and one of my 
beſt friends, who was then at Geneva, ſent a meſſenger expreſs to me 
with a letter to inform me, that he had received a billet from a perſon 
who knew our friendſhip, and deſired not to be known, with theſe ex- 
preſſions at the end, © If you wiſh the preſervation of the Engliſh general 
at Vevay, let him know, that he muſt remove from thence with ſpeed, 
if he have any regard to his own ſafety.” We alſo received certain infor- 
mation, that Riardo had been ſeen in the Pais de Vaux, and in ſeveral 
parts of Savoy. Being ſomewhat alarmed with theſe things, our com- 
pany met, in order to conſult what was fit to be done on this occaſion, 

and 
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and ſoon came to a reſolution, that we would not remove into any country 
that was governed by a monarch, leſt we ſhould be guilty of our own blood, 
by ſeeking protection from thoſe who were concerned in intereſt to deſtroy 
us. It remained only to confider, whether we ſhould quit the place of 
our e pee for any other under the ſame government; or whether 
we ſhould remove from the territories of Bern to ſome other republick. 
The firſt we were unwilling to do for many reſpects, and particularly on 
account of the good will and affection that the people had expreſſed to us: 
and to the ſecond we could by no means conſent, becauſe the protection of 
their excellencies, had been fo frankly, publickly and generouſly extended 
to us. So that having determined to remain at Vevay, and being informed 
that a fair would be kept there in a few days, we contented ourſelves with 
changing our lodging 2 one night, and procuring the guard of the town 
to be doubled during the day of the fair, leſt our enemies ſhould diſguiſe 
themſelves, and mixing with the concourſe of people paſs unſuſpected, 
till they might find an opportunity of ſurpriſing us. 

ACCORDING to our information, ſome of the villains who were 
employ'd to deſtroy us, had on the fourteenth of November 1663. 
paſſed the lake from Savoy, in order to put their bloody defign in execution 
the next day as we ſhould be going to the church. They arrived at 
Vevay about an hour after ſun-ſet, and having divided themſelves, one 

took up their quarters in one inn, and the other in another. The 
next day being Sunday, Monſieur Dubois our landlord going early to the 
church, diſcovered a boat at the fide of the lake with four watermen in 
her, their oars in order, and ready to put off. Not far from the boat 
ſtood two perſons with cloaks thrown over their ſhoulders, two fitting 
under a tree, and two more in the ſame poſture a little way from them. 
Monſieur Dubois concluding they had arms under their cloaks, and that 
theſe perſons, had way-laid us, with a defign to murder us as we ſhould 
be going to the ſermon, pretending to have forgotten ſomething, returned 
home and adviſed us of what he bad obſerved. In his way to us he had 
met one Mr. Binet, who acquainted him that two men whom he ſuſpected 
of ſome bad intention, had poſted themſelves near his houſe, and that 
four more had been ſeen in the market - place; but that finding them- 
ſelves obſerved, they had all retired towards the lake. By this means the 
way leading to the church through the town being cleared, we went to 
the ſermon without any moleſtation, and faid nothing to any man of 
what we had heard, becauſe we had not yet certainly found that they had 
a defign againſt us. Returning from church I was informed, That the 
ſuſpected perſons were all dining at one of the inns, which excited my 
curioſity to take a view of the boat. Accordingly I went with a ſmall 
company, and found the four water-men by the boat, the oars laid in 
their places, a great quantity of ſtraw in the bottom of the boat, and all 
things ready to put of, About an hour after dinner I met our landlord, 
and having inquired of him concerning the perſons before-mentioned, he 
aſſured me they could be no other than a company of rogues; that they 
had arms under the ſtraw of the boat; and that had cut the withes 
that held the oars of the town-boats, to prevent any purſuit if they 
ſhould be forced to fly. But theſe ruffians who had obſerved the actions 
of monſieur Dubois, and ſuſpected he would cauſe them to be ſeized, 
came down ſoon after I had viewed the boat, and in great haſte caufed the 
watermen to put off, and returned to Savoy. This difcovery being made, 
the chatelain, the banderet, together 8 all the magiſtrates and * 
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of the town, were much troubled that we had not given them timely 
notice, that ſo they might have been ſeized. We afterwards underſtood 


that one Du Poſe of Lyons, Monſieur Du Pre a Savoyard, (of whom I 


ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more largely) one Ceriſe of Lyons, with 

Riardo before-mention'd, were part of this crew, and that Riardo paid 

the whole expence they made at Vevay. | 
Tux bailiff, the chatelain and the whole council, ſhewing themſelves 


highly ſenſible of this affront offered to the government of their excellencies, 
and of the injury done to us, the banderet gave order that the boats of 


the town ſhould be ready to attack them in caſe they ſhould return to 
make any attempt againſt us. They not only offer'd us a guard for the 
ſafety of our houſe, but condeſcended to tell us, That they were ready to 
do that office themſelves. The bailiff directed the chatelain to require 


all the inn-keepers every night to give an account upon oath, either to 


him or to monſieur Dubois our landlord, of all perſons that ſhould come 
to lodge at their houſes; and the council of the town order'd, That no 
burgeſs - ſhould entertain any man, for whom they would not anſwer. 
Their excellencies of Bern alſo being informed of this attempt, ſent their 


orders to the bailiffs of Lauſanna, Morges and Vevay, to take eſpecial care 


of our perſons, and to ſearch all boats coming from Savoy, of which they 
ſhould have any ſuſpicion. | N 
Moxs1euR Du Pre finding himſelf diſappointed in this enterprize, 
and fearing that for this affront to. their excellencies of Bern, he might be 
deprived of the profits of ſome lands lying within their territories, of which 


he had lately taken poſſeſſion after a long ſuit at law in the right of his 
wife, and which had been ſequeſtred from him, becauſe he had violently 


carried her out of their country before marriage, procured one of my 


good friends at Geneva to write to me on his behalf, and to inform me that 


he had no otherwiſe engaged in this affair than to do me ſervice. Our 


landlord alſo being unwilling to provoke him any farther, knowing the 
deſperate reſolution of the man, deſired that if I ſhould write to any of 


my friends at Bern concerning this attempt, I would only name Riardo, 


who was confeſſed to be the principal undertaker, But tho' I thought it 


not proper for us to be the accuſers and proſecutors of thoſe who were 
concerned in this deſign; yet being not able to ſee any reaſon to do as was 
deſired in his behalf, I reſolved to leave the whole matter to the wiſdom 
of their excellencies; who after they had received the report of thoſe in 
our parts, to whom they. had committed the examination of- this 
affair, being aſſured that monſieur Du Pre was one of that number, 


ſeized again into their hands the eſtate he had enjoy'd in the right of his 


wife. . 3 
OvR enemies ſtill giving out in all places where they durſt, That they 
would not deſiſt till they. had effected their deſign, I received a letter from 


* 
« 


a good friend in which I found theſe words. You. are hated and 


feared more than all the reſt of your companions: your head is ſet at a 


great price: tis againſt you they take all this pains to find aſſaſſins, and 


'twas on your account they contrived the late attempt; ſo that upon the 
whole matter I cannot but adviſe, that you would reſolve to retire to ſome. 


place where you may be unknown, there being, in my opinion, no other 
Way left to ſecure you from the rage of your enemies.” But having 
: ſtrengthened our houſe, and made the beſt proviſion we could for our 
defence, being aſſured of the affections both of the magiſtrates and people 


of the town, and the government having given me power to ring the 
alarum- 
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alarum-bell upon occaſion, and to that end contrived it fo that I could do 
it from my own chambers, our lodgings joining to one of the gates, I 
reſolved not to remove; eſpecially conſidering that thoſe who had made 
the late attempt, being for the moſt part well known, had render'd them- 
ſelves uncapable of returning again to Vevay: whereas if we ſhould have 
removed to any other place, the ſame perſons would have found greatez 
facility to execute their deſign. As to that part of the advice, tending to 
perſuade me to go to ſome place where I. might not be known, I knew it 
was in vain to think of finding any ſuch within the territories of their excel- 
lencies, and out of them I reſolved not to depart. _ . 
In the mean time I was informed by letters from England, That 
Riardo having been at that court to give account of the ill ſucceſs of 
the late attempt againſt us, was not only well received by the king, but 
diſpatched with new orders to carry on the ſame deſign; and that in his 
paſſage through France he had been with the dutcheſs of Orleans, who 
was the principal inſtrument uſed by his gracious majeſty for incouraging 
and carrying on this manly attempt. I was alfo aſſured from France that 
in a letter to that king, he had acquainted him, That not thinking him- | 
ſelf ſafe ſo long as the principal traitors were alive, he deſired his aſſiſtance 
to ſeize or deſtroy thoſe that were on chat ſide the ſca, and particularly thoſe 
in Switzerland. | 
Is proſecution of the orders that had been ſent from their excellencies 
of Bern, the bailiff of Morges having notice that one of the watermen 
who had brought the aſſaſſins from Savoy to Vevay was in that town, 
cauſed him to be ſeized, and ſent priſoner to the caſtle of Chillion, which 
is the place of reſidence for the bailiff of Vevay. On the firſt of January 
we were invited by the bailiff to a publick entertainment in the caſtle, 
and by that means were preſent at his examination. For ſome time he 
confeſſed nothing material; but being found to contradict himſelf in his 
anſwers, and therefore threatned with the Strapada by the bailiff and the 
baron de Chatteler, he ſeeing the cord made ready, informed them, That 
one monſieur De la Broette, and monſieur Du Fargis, both Savoyards, 
were among thoſe who came in the boat with Du Pre, and that one of the 
four watermen was the perſon who cut the withes of all the town-boats 
to prevent them from purſuing; adding, that Du Pre told them at their 
return to Savoy, That if they had ſucceeded in their enterprize they ſhould 
have had money enough; but conſtantly denying, that he knew any thing 
of the deſign till it had miſcarried. 3 
YET neither the care of the government to provide by their juſtice for 
our future ſafety, nor the diſappointment of the aſſaſſins in their late 
attempt, could remove the fears our friends had entertained of new deſigns 
againſt our perſons, or perſuade them to believe that we could be fafe 
whilſt we remained in the place where we were. Among others, Mr. 
treaſurer Steiger wrote a letter to the bailiff of Vevay, in which he 
deſired him to perſuade us to remove our quarters either to Yverden, 
Lauſanna, or ſome other place that was near the center of their ex- 
cellencies territories, where they might be better able to defend us, than 
he doubted they could at preſent, by reaſon of the advantages that the 
ſituation of the lake afforded to our enemies, who, he ſaid, might come 
by water from Savoy, or Verſoy a place belonging to the French, to the 
foot of our garden-wall without fear of ſurprize or diſcovery; aſſuring 
him, that having been the firſt adviſer of our ſettlement at Vevay, if any 
ill ſhould happen to us whilſt we continued in that place, he one 
| accoun 
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| account himſelf the moſt unhappy man in the world. The hailiff having 


communicated this letter to me, 1 anſwered; That our company was 
extremely obliged to Mr. treaſurer Steiger for the care he expreſſed to 
be upon him for our ſafety; but that our diſeaſe being intirely perſonal and 
not at all local, we ſhould, in my opinion, be ſo far from mending upon 
the change of air, that I feared we ſhould render our condition worſe, 
by going to a place where we were not known, and putting ourſelves under 


a neceſſity o 


making new friends, which by the favour and goodneſs 
| a 


of the magiſtrates and people we had already acquir'd at. Vevay; that 
therefore we ſhould willingly acquit Mr. treaſurer and all our friends from 
the blame of whatever might befal us, and take the conſequences of our 
ſtay upon ourſelves. With theſe and other reaſons the bailiff, and by his 
means the reſt of our friends were ſo well ſatisfied, that we heard no more 


from them on that account. 


* 


ABour this time I received a letter from one monſieur De la Fleſchere, 


a near relation of that Monfieur Du Pre who was one of the twelve 
that came to aſſaſſinate us at Vevay, in which he declared his deteſtation 
of that villany, and promiſed to inform me from time to time of what 
he ſhould learn of their defigns; acquainting me of their intentions 
to attack us in our way to the 8 which was without the town, and 
therefore adviſing that J ſhould go ſeldom thither, and never without 
company and well armed. He counſell'd us by all means to keep together, 
and not to ſeparate as he was informed we intended to do, and that we 
thould continue in the place where we were, becauſe the lake was a 

reat impediment to our enemies deſigns, who, he ſaid, aſſured them- 

elves of ſucceſs in their enterprize, if we ſhould go to Yverden, Lauſanna, 


or any other place, from whence they might make their eſcape on 
horſeback. | | 


DiveRs other advertiſements of defigns againſt us coming to our 
hands about the ſame time, moſt of them naming me to be the perſon, 
againſt whom the malice was principally directed, and inſinuating, that 


the reſt of ou 
Mr. Liſle eit 


r company were brought into hazard chiefly on my account, 


her really was, or pretended to be ſo alarm'd, that he with- 


drew himſelf from us and went to Lauſanna, under colour that expecting 
a viſit from his lady in the month of May next enſuing, he was unwilling 
ſhe ſhould come to Vevay, leſt it ſhould prove prejudicial to her after 
her return to England. Before he left us, he made his will, and took 
leave of the magiſtrates, and of all his friends in the town in a ſolemn 
manner, At our e ing I took liberty to deſire him to take the beſt care 
he could of himſelf, and not to be too confident of his ſecurity, upon 
ſuppoſition that I was the only perſon mark'd out for deſtruction; fince 
he well knew, that at a conſult held by our enemies at Chatillon, they 
had inquired after him as well as myſelf: I adjur'd him therefore to be upon 


his guard, leſt 


into their hands. 


preſuming too much upon ſafety, he might betray himſelf 


Soon after the departure of Mr. Liſle, I received advice by the means 


r 


of Monſieur de la Fleſchere, that du Poſe and Ceriſe of Lyons, with 
one St. Du, had been at Tunno, a place lying upon the lake, to confer 
with Du Pre, De la Broette and Du Fargis, about reſuming their former 
deſign, and that they had paſſed moſt p 


of that night in the wood of 


Courent, where it had been at laſt reſolved, That they would come no 


more to Vevay by the way of the lake; but that the next attempt 


ſhould 


be mage by a ſmaller number of perſons on foot, with horſes kept ready 
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to-recoive them, and-to _——— off either hy the way of Chillion, St. 
Dennis, or Lauſannas. of all which, Ii gave notice to Mr. Liſle, who with 
others of * and countrymen. was then at Layſanna, 

ABOUT = ht days after, one. monſieur Du Moulin of Vevay, going 
towards; Lauſanna, diſcoyered in, a lane not far from the lake on the way 
of Safron, three perſons well mounted and armed, with one on foot, and 
thinking: themite have no good deſign, he ſent à ſervant to obſerve them, 
who upon his return 1 him .in his ſuſpicion, monſieur Du Moulin 
diſmounted, and taking e he Wos of his horſe. to induce them to believe 
he only wanted a ſhoe, = returned: immediately to Vevay. But they 
ſuſpecting themſclyes to be diſcovered, and that he way returned. to give 
us notice, as; indeed he was, made ſo much, haſte away, that before the 
people of the town. could reach the place where they, had been ſeen, they 
were arrived at Safron; and having a boat, which had brought them in 
the morning from Savoy; lying; ready to receive them, they by that means 
made. their eſcape. They had; ſent two, perſons on foot into the town to 
aſſaſſinate me by: Rabbing er ſhooting, and theſe horſemen were to have 
carried them off, as we afterwards underſtood: but that the town being 
rated by the information of monſieur Du Moulin, they alfo had thought 
convenient to ſhift for themſelves. 

& the 21ſt of July 1604. we were informed, That fore Savoyards 
had landed in the harbour of Ouches belonging to Lauſanna, and had let 
fall ſome words of a deſign againſt the Englith N Upon which ſome 


of their friends having notice, Dre 
ut the 


his warrant to ſeize and bring them to be examined before him 
burgomaſter refuſing to do any thing in the matter without the advice of 
the bailift, they went to the aides where, finding the bridge drawn — 
ny thought nog fit to trouble him that night. The next morning 
again to the caſtle, and having acquainted the bailiff with what 
thy bad heard, he preſently granted his warrant, and order'd the fiſcal 
mmon the Savoyards before him. But they having notice of what 
was doing, got into their boat and were put aff, before the warrant could 
be ferved * them. Vet it was ſuppoſed, that if the town-boats had 
been order d to purſue them, they might eaſily hays ſeized and brought 
them in; for they were within muſket- ſhot of the ſhore when the officer 
came to the port with the — the lake very rough, and the wind 
directly in their teeth. However, I muſt not omit, that theſe villains had 
been ſeen to ſtand by the dqar af the church, where Mr. Liſle uſed to go, 
all the time the people were going in tg the ſermon; but neither he nor 
any af our eum vnn Gaming ta the church that morning, they departed 
in a rage, one of them ſaying, © Le B.. gre ne viendra pas;” which words 
— 2 not obſerved at that time, yet were afterwards too well 
* 
Mn. Liſle bring * Ayice fram the lieutenant Balival that a cer- 
ave upon ſeals and diſhes at Vevay, Lau- 
e med th eie Savgyards of the way they 
iekod deſign, procured an wg a 
Far nt nv lt in Laulanna; where being 
med that he was gone to Veyay, « meſſage was diſpatch'd to me, that 
1 Agcordiagly the bailiff, at my requeſt, 
a warrant for taking him in cuſtgdy. It he hayig heard how 
things had paG'd at Lauſanne, ad ſuppoling the alarm to be over, was 
thicher, Of which the 7 of chat town beving e 


they 
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they cauſed him to be ſeized and carried before the burgomaſter, who 
after a ſlight examination, contented himſelf with baniſhing him from their 
juriſdiction. And now Mr. Liſle began to think that he had not much 
better provided for his —_— by abandoning Vevay, © 
On the Wedneſday of the fame week, two men in the habit of 
grooms mounted upon good horſes came to lodge at an inn in Vevay; 
of which our landlord having received notice, (according to an order of 
the bailiff and chatelain formerly fignified to all inn-keepers) he went to the 
houſe where they were, and upon examination was aſſured by them, that they 
belonged to a German count who was then at the baths in the Pais des 
Vallees; that they were by his order come to this place to wait his return, 
and that they had already ſent a meſſenger to acquaint him with their 
arrival, Being not able to draw any more from them, he came home, 
and having acquainted me with what had paſs'd, earneſtly deſired that I 
would be upon my guard. In the mean time theſe pretended grooms 
continued at Vevay till the Thurſday in the following week, when one 
coming from the baths before-mentioned, aſſured, that no ſuch perſon, as 
theſe fellows deſcribed, had been there; which added to a threatning 
meſlage-ſent by our landlord to the inn-keeper for entertaining ſuch rogues, 
they haſtned away and went to Lauſanna. 
Ox Thurſday the 11th of Auguſt, 1664. one monſieur Longeon of 
Lauſanna, brought me the ſad news, That Mr. Liſle going that morning 
to hear the ſermon in the church that ſtood near the town-gate, was ſhot 
dead by a perſon on foot, who had a companion waiting for him on horſe- 
back with a led horſe in his hand, which the murderer having mounted 
and cried © Vive le Roy,” they immediately rode away together towards 
Morges. Soon after this barbarous murder was committed, we under- 
ſtood from L auſanna by the deſcription of the perſons, their clothes and 
horſes, that they were the ſame that had lodged at Vevay. They had 
continued for a week in Lauſanna before they found an opportunity to 
put in execution their deteſtable plot, and had carried themſelves with ſuch 
indiſcretion, that divers perſons ſuſpected them to have a deſign againſt 
the Engliſh; of which Mr. Liſle being informed, he ſent his landlord 
twice to try what he could draw from them. But they had ſo well con- 
trived their ſtory, that he could find no colour to remove them. Many 
perſons upon ſuſpicion of theſe fellows had deſired Mr. Liſle to be upon 
his guard, and to forbear going to the church he uſed; becauſe it lay fo 
near the town-gate, that if any perſon ſhould make any attempt againſt 
him, they might with little difficulty eſcape by that way. Our country- 
men alſo who were with him performed the ſame office; but he would 
by no means hearken to their advice, ſaying he was in the hands of God, 
and had committed himſelf intirely to his protection; adding to this anſwer, 
That my life was his defence, and that till our enemies had diſpatched me, 
he afſured himſelf they would not think of him. The villain that 
murdered him had waited his coming at a barber's ſhop, where he pre- 
tended to want ſomething for his teeth, till ſeeing Mr. Liſle at diſtance 
he ſtept out of the ſhop, and as he came by, ſaluted him. - Then follow- 
ing him into the church-yard, he drew a carabine from under his cloak, 
and ſhot him into the back. With the recoil of the piece the villain's 
hat was beaten off, and he himſelf falling over a piece of timber dropp'd 
his gun, which he left behind him, and as ſoon as he had recovered him- 
ſelf, running to his companion who held the led horſe, he mounted and 
made his eſcape, Thus died John Liſle, Eſq; ſon to Sir William : 
* | | 0 
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of the Ifle of Wight, a member of the great parliament, one of the 
council of ſtate, commiſſioner of the great feal, and one of the aſſiſtants 
to the lord preſident, in the high court of juſtice that was erected for the 
trial of the late king. The government of Lauſanna was ſo remiſs in the 
purſuit of the aſſaſſins, that it was ſuſpected they had ſome friends among 
them. And of this the villains themſelves ſeemed to give proof; for 
before they had advanced half a league on their way, calling to ſome men 
who were working in the vineyards, they bid them give their ſervice to the 
governours of Lauſanna, and tell them they would drink their healths. 
But the common people openly cried out againſt the burgomaſter, and 
accuſed him of having favoured the aſſaſſins. And that I may do juſtice 
to the bailiff of Lauſanna, who had been abſent for ſome time from the 
town upon publick buſineſs, I muſt not omit, that, when he heard of the 
aſſaſſination of Mr. Liſle, he ſaid, That if he had been at Lauſanna, 
thoſe villains ſhould not have continued ſo long there without interrup- 
tion. #3 | 
UPon this we received a great number of letters from our friends in 
ſeveral parts, to inform us of the rage of our enemies, and of their 
reſolution to leave no means of deſtroying us unattempted, ſome of them 
having affirmed, That if they could not accompliſh their deſign either by 
ſtabbing, poiſoning or ſhooting, they were reſolved to attempt us even in 
our lodgings. Theſe advices, together with the death of Mr. Liſle, 
fo alarm'd my companions at Vevay, that I found it difficult to bring 
them to any certain reſolution, every one making a different propoſition 
touching the way we ſhould take to provide for our ſafety; tho' for my 
own part I thought nothing ſo rational, as to fortify our intereſt in that 
place, where the magiſtrates and people had been always more ready to 
oblige and ſerve us, than we could be to aſk any favour from them. To 
this end, with the concurrence of my country-men, which I at laſt ob- 
tained, I went to monſieur Geoffray, who was then chatelain and deputy- 
bailiff of Vevay, acquainting him with the letters we had lately received, 
and he readily offering to do whatever ſhould be in his power for our ſer- 
vice, I propoſed, That, conſidering the deſign of our enemies was either 
to ſurprize us, as they had done in relation to Mr. Liſle; or (all other 
means failing) to attempt us by open violence; for prevention of both, 
orders might be iſſued out to the town of Vevay, and to the other towns 
and villages of that juriſdiction, to ſeize and examine ſuch perſons as they 
ſhould find cauſe to ſuſpect; and that upon the ſound of the great bell at 
Vevay, upon the firing of a great gun, or the view of a fire upon any of 
the towers of the ſaid place, they ſhould take arms, ſecure the paſſes, and 
ſeize all unknown perſons in order to carry them before the bailiff; and 
that if theſe ſignals ſhould happen to be given in the night, they ſhould 
be appointed to repair with their arms to our lodgings at Vevay, to receive 
ſach orders as ſhould be neceſſary. The chatelain approved the propo- 
ſition, andeefir'd, That ſuch an order might be prepared, promiſing he 
would ſend it to the bailiff to be ſigned; which being drawn up and 
ſent to the caſtle of Chillion, the bailiff moſt readily ſigned four orders 
of the ſame tenour, and directed them to Vevay, Moutre, the Tower 
and Bloney, with injunction that they ſhould be publiſhed two ſeveral 
times in the market-places, and before the churches of the ſaid places, 
that none might pretend cauſe af ignorance. This worthy perſon, as he 
had done us great honour upon all occaſions, ſo at this time finding us to 
be extraordinarily perſecuted, he reſolved to ſhew us more than 1 
: marks 
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marks of bis favourz and therefore when he came to town, arcompanicd: 


by the baron DE Chutteler and monie ur YHeſpitaliee of Villa Nova 
he was pleaſe to make us @ viſit; and to honocur us witir his company: at 
dinner, fig his abhorrence of the baſeneſs and. tre off our 
enemies, and aſfuring us of his friendſhip and fervices to the: unnwft of his 


— | 
Bur Mr. Say, notwithſtanding theſe affarances amd the care he fav taken, 
by our friends for our preſervation, would by no means be: perſuaded to 
think himſelf ſafe whilt he continued in theſe quarters, where we were 
all ſo publickly known, and therefore reſolved to rerice to fome 
where he miptit be incognito; and to that end, accompanied by caloneb 
Biſeo, prepared to depart for Germany, car "me to the fame 
reſolution, and prefeſſing himſelf to be as much conceracd for my ſafrty 
as for his On. I gave Him my thanks for his friendſhip; but acquainted 
him that I thought it much better to be in + condition. of making oppo- 
fition againſt my enemies, than to live in the perpetual fear of being 
diſeovered; with which- being ſatisfied, he tbek lere, after he had 
aſſured me that if we ſhould cominae at Vevay till the next fpring he wonkd 
male us a viſit. Dok Ea. | 
Te court of England being inforted of the aſſaſſination of Mr. Liſle, 
that king procuted one Dr. Coliadon, a native of Geneva then reſiding at 
London, t write to one of his relations in thefe parts for a particular in- 
formation of that action, and te inquire of the fame perſon if I con- 
tinued fff at Vevay, of had removed to Zurich, as was ; which 
ctlars being foo well known to him, to need any ſuch information, 
it may be juſtly conjectered, that this meſſage was fent to ng. other end, 
than to feet the pulſe of the gentleman, that by his anſwer he might 
know, whether he were a fit perſon to be employed in his honourable 
defigns. Upon the reception of this letter, the perſon to whom it was 
directeck, being a man of probity and honour, not gave advice to 
ouf friends of the contents, but proteſted that if he had a thoufand Bves, 
he would loſe them all, before he would do us the leaſt injury, 
reftifing to give atty information touching the things that were deman 
Motifleur De la Fleſchere ao was pleaſed to continue his care of our 
ſafety, #dvifing us, That his kinſman monſſeur Du Pre, accompanied 
by Dit Broetti, and Du Fargis, had lately given a ing at Yvian to 
ohe of the dukt of Savoy's guard who uſed to come into our parts; and 
that s certain Frenchman living at the ſame place, was alfo fufj 
to be of their gang. He added, That the he had received a thouſand 
aſſurances from Du Pre that he would never make any farther attempt 
gainſt us, yet He would not believe him, much leſs would defire us to 
upon his werd, but rather that we ſhould be conſtantly upon our 
guard, eſpecially in eonfideration of What had lately happened to our 
man at Lauſunna. 211 24 3516 a 
ITuis was the laſt maffage we received from monfieur De la Fleſchere, 
who without any obligation laid upon him on our part, from the motives 
ef Humanity amd true gootinels, hud been ſo generoufly ſerviceable to 
pi he nevet für. For many days trad not paſs'd, before we were 
formed, that 4 difference ariling between this pernleman'and Du Pre 
whore ſiſtet he had tHhartied, à certain gentlewoman of Tunno, with 
whom Du Pre was tob fitmiliarly nequainted, andertook to make up the 
ctiſpute; to which monſteur De la Flefchere — nes and coming to 
ket houſe for that purpoſe, was there ſhot into the gt — 
2 terw 
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afterwards diſpatch d with a ſtilletto. But this not being done without 
noiſe, divers perſons came about the door to enquire what was doing; 
to whom the gentlewoman . anſwering, that there had been no other 
diſturbance in the houſe, than what had been made by ſome children, 
they preſently departed. Night being come, Du Pre went out; and after 
a ſhort ſtay, brought two country-men with him, and compelled them to 
take up the body, and lay it at the door of an infamous houſe in the 
fame town, threatning to kill them if they diſputed his commands, or 
fhould afterwards reveal the ſecret. And that it might be believed that 
his brother-in-law had been ſo uſed for endeavouring to effect ſome bad 


deſign, Du Pre went after them to the place where they laid the body, 


and firing a piſtol, left that and a ſword upon the ground - by him: 
this hypocrite ſeemed to be much concerned for his death, and in deep 
mourning accompanied him to the grave; proteſting to his ſiſter, that he 
would willingly expend a great ſum of money to find out the murderer. 
Yet this — was ſoon taken off; for the parliament of Chambery in 
Savoy, having been informed of this murder, and deputed ſome of their 
number to make inquiry into the matter, they, by ch 
received, ſuſpecting Du Pre to have been the author, ſent to ſeize him; 
but he having notice of their intentions, had made his eſcape before the 
officers could reach the houſe where he was. Sag © 
In England, the preſbyterians had been long before ejected from all the 
benefices they poſſeſs d, and rewarded in the current money of thoſe, for 
whoſe ſake they had betray'd their friends: the priſons had been frequently 
fll'd with all ſorts of men diſſenting from the church, eſtabliſh'd by the 
act of uniformity : the people had been exhauſted by frequent and exceſſive 
taxes to ſupply the luxury of the court: great numbers of the officers of 
the old army had under falſe or frivolous pretences been impriſon'd or 
executed: many of the Iriſh rebels had been reſtored to the lands that had 


been ſettled upon the Engliſh for the reward of their ſervices and blood: 


plots had been contrived to furniſh the court with a pretence to tranſport 
thoſe they feared, to remote and barbarous confinements; and the deſign 
of ſubverting the rights and liberties of the nation, was become mani- 
feſt. CER ESI | 2 1. 

Ix this poſture of affairs, the court of England thought fit to declare 
war againſt the ſtates- general of the united provinces; by means of which, 
ſome of our friends conceiving great hopes of the reſtitution of the com- 
mon- wealth, enter d into a treaty with divers principal miniſters of that 
country, for procuring ſome forces to join with our oppreſſed party in 
England, - againſt the common enemy. Having received information of 


this treaty, and being preſſed by a — of honour and integrity to 


declare my concurrence in the thing, I acquainted him, That tho' I ſhould 
be ready to embrace any good occaſion. of ſerving the common- wealth, 
and relieving my country from oppreſſion; and that I had no great reaſon 
to be a friend to the preſent eſtabliſhment, yet the treachery of the Dutch, 
in delivering our three friends into the hands of their enemies, made me 
fear the ſame treatment from. them in caſe of an accommodation with 
England. For if they had purchaſed their former agreement with the 
price of that blood, I could ſee no reaſon to perſuade me that they would 
not purchaſe another with ours: I told him, That all men knew they 
preferr'd the profits of trade before any other thing in the world; and how 
dangerous it might prove to engage with ſuch a ſort of men, I left to his 
judgment to determine; that being convinced in conſcience, that they had 
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contracted the guilt of the blood of our friends _ themſelves, my. 
duty would not permit me to act in conjunction with them, till they ſhould 
make ſatisfaction for: that injuſtice: however, I ofter'd that if they might 
he brought to diſown that action, as done by the influence of a par- 
ticular: faction, and promiſe; at a more convenient time, to puniſh 
the immediate authors, I would freely hazard my life in the expe- 
dition. cn | 

Id the mean time I received a letter from Mr. Say, who was then 
at Amfterdam; in which, among other things, I found theſe expreſſi- 


„ Byx1eveE me, Sir, things are ſo well prepared here to anſwer the 
« good ends we all deſire, that nothing ſeems to be wanting but hands 
te to ſet the wheels going. Invitations and incouragements are not only 
« offered; but upon you; and there is no ground to fear their 
« retreat, of which you ſeem to doubt. The ruin of the prefent 
government in England is certainly intended, and I have cauſe to be- 
tc Heve will be effected; the ſtates being unanimouſly for this war, 
te and at laſt brought to ſee that their common-wealth cannot long ſubſiſt, 
« if. monarchy continue in England. Of this they will ſoon give the 
ce cleareſt evidence, as well as of their reſolution to aſſiſt the common- 
c wealth intereſt as far as ſhall be defired; in which they ſeem to be no 
tc leſs zealous, than how to defend themſelves. As to the uſage our three 
* friends met with in this country, I have examined the particulars, and 
« find the thing to have paſſed in a different manner than has been re- 
« prefented: they are able here to give you or any perſon ſatisfaction, 
te that the matter does not lie ſo. foul upon them, as is generally con- 
« ceived; and would, if it might be any way conducing to the advan 
* of our affairs, ſet that buſineſs in its true light. But this is not thoug 
c adviſable at preſent by many of our friends, who think ſuch a courſe 
« may too much alarm the court of England, and put them upon 
e meaſures of procuring at any rate. The king of England is never 
mentioned without the utmoſt contempt, and writings every da 
<« publiſhed to expoſe his perſon and government. You may propo 
« what-you-pleaſe for your ſafety, and I dare anſwer it ſhall be granted: 
* only I muſt take leave to tell you that the moſt private manner of 
< treating ' is beſt approved by our friends. The offers they make 
e here are very great, and yet no promiſes exacted from us for their 
« ſecurity. Therefore I beg of you to think of ſeeing this place, 
« and quitting the quarters where you are, that you may be inſtru- 
« mental in the ſervice of your country at this time. I am certainl 
«© informed, That conſiderable numbers in England, Scotland and 
te Ireland, ſenſible of their preſent ſervitude, will appear for us; 
e and ſuch meaſures will be taken here for their aſſiſtance, that 
J have great hopes of ſucceſs. Nothing ſeems now ſo much want- 
ing as fixed councils both here and in England, and no one 
e can be more ſerviceable than yourſelf. in this important matter: 
«© I befeech you therefore let us have your help, for we cannot be 
% without it, and I am perſuaded the work will proſper in our hands. 
« Make all the expegition you can in your journey; for tho' this 
** be not the conjuncture of action, yet I am perſuaded tis high time 
* to be preparing, and 'twill be to our ſhame. if we neglect it. 
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ABouT eight days after this, I received another from the ſame perſon; 
in which, having deſired me. to give credit to the contents of his laſt, 
he added, That the Heer Nicuport had at a conference aſſured him, 
That the intentions of the: government of Holland were, to relieve the 
good people in England; and that he ſhould be glad of any overtures to 
that purpoſe from. me or, any.other perſons; that there was more in the 
deſign of this war than was, commonly underſtood, and that the deſtruction 
of the whole proteſtant party was intended: that ſome of the moſt eminent 
of that religion in France had ſent meſſengers into Holland to give infor- 
mation of this matter; adviſing, That the ſtates would make the beſt 
preparations they could for their defence, and aſſuring, That if they 
ſhould be born down in this war, the reformed religion would ſoon be 
extinguiſhed in France: That the Dutch had thirty thouſand men ready 
to put on board their fleet, of which number ten thouſand were land 
ſoldiers, and to be diſpoſed as we ſhould adviſe and direct: that a great ſum 
of money was prepared for this ſervice, and that the whole fleet ſhould 
be commanded to favour our enterprize: that if it ſhould be thought 
neceſſary to tranſport horſe into England, the ſtates would willingly 
comply in that alſo, having reſolved to endeavour a perfe& friendſhip 
with the good people of England, which, he ſaid, he hoped ſhould never 
be broken. At the bottom of the letter were theſe words, I beg of 
you to lay aſide all former prejudices, and as you love the cauſe in which 
you have ingaged, come ſpeedily, and ſet. your heart and hand to this 
work. I can certainly aſſure you, That the moſt conſiderable miniſter of 
this ſtate, has lately very much inquired for you, and having received ſome 
account of you, has given us reaſon to hope, That if you will come to 
them in this conjuncture, they will place you at the head of ſuch a number 
of men, as ſhould, by the bleſſing of God, and the concurrence of our 
friends in England, be ſufficient to reſtore the common-wealth. I dare 
aſſure you, from the beſt information I can get, That on ſuch 
an occaſion, there would be a greater appearance for us than at 
the beginning of the late war. Let me therefore not hear from you, 
but ſee you.” | 
 Tno' theſe offers were very advantagious, eſpecially to one in my con- 
dition, and the honour I received more than I could expect, yet theſe 
things, I thank God, were no temptation to me. The cauſe of my 
country, which is dearer to me than my life, was that alone which 
made me earneſtly, wiſh, that I could have perſuaded myſelf to lay hold 
of this opportunity, and to join with my friends in this enterprize 
for our common deliverance. But the reaſons before mentioned ſat fo 
cloſe upon me; that I was conſtrained, not without great regret, to - 
acquaint my friends with my intentions to perſiſt in my former reſolution, 
not to enter into a conjunction. of counſels and intereſts with the Dutch, 
till they had given ſatisfaction touching the buſineſs of the three gentle- 
men they had ſo inhumanly delivered into the hands of our enemies, 
together with ſome reaſonable aſſurances that they would not abandon the 
concernments of ſuch as ſhould join with them. 

In the mean time, a perſon of honour and quality of the Engliſh nation 
whom 1 had never ſeen, being then at Paris, took care to let me know by 
a third hand, that the king of England ſuſpecting I would join with 
the Dutch againſt him, had cauſed the aſſaſſins to double their diligence, 
and that the perſon who had murder d Mr. Liſle was come to Paris, 
accompanied with others, of the ſame trade, and had undertaken either.to 
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carry me off alive, or to diſpatch me upon the place. St. Du, another 
of this tribe, endeavoured alſo to engage one monſieur Torneri, a 
a gentleman of Savoy, and my friend, in the deſign againſt me, promi- 
ſing him a great recompence if it proved ſucceſsful. He dated his 
letter from Paris, and defired the anſwer to be directed to one at 
Lyons. But monſieur Torneri ſuſpecting him to be nearer to us than he 
would have it believed, and being deſirous to penetrate farther into their 
ſecrets, told him in his anſwer that money was not to be refuſed; but that 
I kept myſelf ſo much upon my guard, that nothing could be attempted 
without previous conſultation. This gentleman did me the favour to give 
me a fight of the letter and anſwer, with aſſurances of his ſervice, and 
4 promiſe to ſend me St. Du's reply, as ſoon as it ſhould come to his 
hands. He informed me alſo that Du Pre had been degraded, and broken 
on the wheel in effigie, for the murder of monſieur De la Fleſchere; 
that his eſtate in Savoy had been confiſcated, and that he was fled for 
protection to the town of Friburg, and that he was countenanced by the 
magiſtrates of that place. Theſe things made me reſolve _ with- 


drawing from my lodgings at Vevay, and lying privately for ſome time, 


that my enemies might be amuſed, and uncertain how to lay their 
deſigns; which having done, it produced the effect 1 deſired. For no 
ſooner had | withdrawn myſelf from the publick view, but it was generally 
concluded I was gone for Holland, which I conjecture might put a 
ſtop to the deſigns againſt me for that time, and rendred my coun- 


try-men at Vevay more fate and undiſturb'd than they had formerly 


been. 


DvuR1NG this retirement, I received letters from my friends in England, 
with advice that four perſons had been difpatch'd by the king for our parts 
with the accuſtomed inſtructions; but hearing no more concerning them, 
I concluded they were either the villains of whom I was already informed 
from Paris, or part of thoſe who had been ſent to Auſburg, with orders 
from the fame hands to aſſaſſinate colonel ' Algernon Sidney; and pro- 
bably being ten in number might have effected their deſign, if having 
undertaken a journey to Holland upon buſineſs relating to the publick, 
he had not removed from that place before their arrival. After I had con- 
tinued about ſix weeks privately with my friends at Lauſanna, I returned 
to my quarters at Vevay, and had not been there above eight or ten days, 
before a Frenchman, well furniſhed with money, and arms, came to 
one monſieur Du Fort, a merchant of Vevay, with a letter unſealed 
from a trader of Geneva, who was little known to him, which con- 
tained an account, That the perſon who ſhould bring him that letter, 
having been proſecuted in France, for getting a wench with child, had 
defired to be known to ſome perſons in this Tice, which he had choſen 
for his retreat. Tho' ſuch a recommendation had been ſufficient to 
have cauſed him to be whipp'd out of the town; yet other things 
contributed chiefly to his removal. For it had been obſerved that he 
had acknowledged he came lately from England, and ſeemed to be well 
informed of the affairs of that court; that he was no leſs inſtructed in all 
the circumſtances of the aſſaſſination of Mr. Liſle; that he intruded 
into all companies, and had endeavoured to lodge in ſeveral houſes - 
that ſtood moſt convenient to diſcover our uſual walks; that he had 
expreſſed his diſcontent, that no one would entertain him without the 
permiſſion of the council, and had offered to pay double at certain places 
for a lodging. To this was added, That on a market-day, having 


dreſſed 
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dreſſed himſelf in the habit of a buffoon, with a baſket on his back, and 
wooden ſhoes on his feet, he bought many things that were to be ſold at 
much more than the value, and gave them to the meaneſt of the people, 
drawing by that means many idle perſons after him. Upon conſidera- 
tion of theſe things, the chatelain, by order of the bailiff, went attended 
with his officers to the inn where he lodged, and upon examination, 
finding him unwilling to tell his name, or buſineſs in this place, he ac- 
quainted him, That by reaſon of divers attempts that had been made 
againſt the Engliſh gentlemen, who had been taken by their excellencies 
into protection, it had been. reſolved that no ſtranger ſhould remain at 
Vevay, without giving a good account of himſelf; which he having not 
done, had incurred the conſequence, and therefore muſt reſolve to depart 
within the ſpace of twenty four hours. He was much diſturbed whilſt 
the chatelain was preſent; but having. recovered his ſpirits by drinking 
brandy after his departure, he hired a boat for Villa Nova, pretend- 
ing to go directly for Milan, but we were informed afterwards, that 
from Villa Nova, he turned ſhort to Savoy, and by the way of Lyons 
_ went to Paris. g | 
Son publick buſineſs requiring the preſence of Mr. treaſurer Steiger 
at Vevay, he came accompanied by monſieur Lentulus, late bailiff of 
Lauſanna, commiſlary-general Godart, and another perſon of the ſenate 
of Bern; and having diſpatch'd his affairs, did us the honour to make us a 
viſit, in which having expreſſed great kindneſs and - friendſhip, he in- 
formed us, That Du Pre had procured the magiſtrates of Friburg to give 
inſtructions to colonel Pharamond, and their other deputies then at Bern, 
to ſollicit their lordſhips for the reſtitution of his lands; but that the coun- 
cil was ſo far from doing as he deſired, that they forthwith cauſed the 
advoyer to iſſue out an order to ſeize his perſon if he ſhould come within 
the territories of their juriſdiction, and to ſend new inſtructions to the bailiff 
of Mofyes, for receiving his rents, and employing them in publick uſes; 
direRing the ſaid treaſurer Steiger to give the deputies an account of their 
proceedings; which when he had done, and acquainted them with the at- 
tempt Du Pre had made to aſſaſſinate us, together with the murder he had 
committed on the perſon of his brother-in-law, and many other villanies of 
which he had been guilty, the colonel ſaid, That he had not heard any thing 
of theſe matters before ; and defiring to be excuſed, promiſed never to open 
his mouth more in his behalf. The next day we returned the viſit we 
had received from the treaſurer and his company; and were moſt affecti- 
onately received, all of them exprefling themſelves with the ut- 
moſt friendſhip, and aſſuring us of the care and favour of the govern- 
ment. . 
Or this we had in a ſhort time the moſt evident demonſtration ; for 
their excellencies of Bern having received information that Du Pre 
deſigned to take a journey to a place in Burgundy, called Joigny, they 
ſent out two parties to lie upon the way; one of which meeting with 
him, and commanding him in their lordſhips name to ſurrender himſelf, 
he at firſt made ſome reſiſtance ; but finding that way too hazardous, he 
clapp'd ſpurs to his horſe, and when he was at ſome diſtance from' the 
guard, endeavouring to leap a deep and broad ditch, he fell ' with his 
horſe into the middle of it. Some people who were carrying in the harveſt, 
ſeeing him in diſtreſs, and not knowing that he was purſued by publick 
authority haſtned tohis relief. But he being conſcious of his own crimes, 
and therefore ſuſpecting all men to be his enemies, fired one of his piſtols 
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upon them, which provoked the country-men to entertain him with 


ſtones, till the officers came up, and ſeized him. They found a caſe of 


iſtols at his ſaddle, another pair at his girdle, and a carabine hanging by 
his ſide. In his pocket was a letter directed to him without any name 
ſubſcribed, containing in ſubſtance, That he ſhould inform himſelf where 
the great whale or the little old fiſh might be found; and give notice if 
any publick honours had been done to the memory of the Englith gentle- 
man who was kill'd at Lauſanna. The reſt of his papers and letters he 
had torn in pieces before he could be taken; but upon putting them 
together in the beſt manner that was poſſible, it ee That moſt of 
them had relation to the ſame ſubject, and were full of malicious expreſſi- 
ons againſt the government of Bern. He was carried to the houſe of one 
monſieur De la Berchere, a gentleman living near the place where he was 
ſeized, and being kept there all night, he was the next day brought priſoner 
to Yverden, and committed to the caſtle. 

THEIR excellencies having received information of the ſeizing and 
impriſonment of Du Pre, diſpatch'd orders to their officers of Vevay, to 
examine all perſons upon oath who might know any thing of the attempt 
made rad: e fes in which he had been a principal actor; and to tranſmit 
to them the examination and confeſſion of the waterman which had been 
taken by the bailiff at the caſtle of Chillion. Whilſt the evidence was 


preparing againſt him, great intereſt was made to their lordſhips of Bern 


for their favour to the priſoner. But meeting with cold reception from 
them, they applied themſelves to thoſe of Yverden, who were to give 
the firſt judgment in the caſe. His mother being admitted to ſpeak with 
him in preſence of the guard, told him, That certain fathers capuchins 
would remember him in their prayers. But he had another game to 
play; and having already Ar to quit the Romiſh ſuperftition, and to 
educate his ſon in the reformed religion, if by that means he might ſave 
his life, anſwered, That he owned no ſuch perſons to be his fathers; 
that he needed not their prayers, and that they might have enough to do 
if they would pray for themſelves. By theſe and other artifices that were 
uſed by himſelf and his friends, the officers of juſtice at Yverden, were 
rſuaded to ſentence him only to be baniſhed, and to pay the fine of one 
Ln pounds; but four of the twelve who were his judges diſſented 
from the reſt, and not only voted him worthy of death, but ſigned a 
per to that purpoſe, and preſented it in their own perſons to their excel- 
encies, that they might acquit themſelves from the — of this proceed- 
ing. When the judgment was preſented to the lords of Bern for their 
e they eſteemed it to intrench upon the ſovereignty; in that an 
inferior juriſdiction had taken upon them not only to moderate the puniſh- 
ment, but alſo to aſcertain the fine. His mother, and divers other per- 
ſons who had accompanied the ſentence to Bern, moſt earneſtly ſollicited, 

to get it confirm'd ; but becauſe Mr. treaſurer Steiger was to go to Fribur 
the next day about ſome publick affairs, the conſideration of this buſineſs 
was deferr'd for ſeven or eight days. At which time the treaſurer being 
returned, the cauſe was heard before their excellencies; and after mature 

deliberation, Du Pre was condemned to loſe his head on the next enſuin 
Monday. The regs crimes objected againſt him were, That he had 
ſtollen and raviſhed the perſon he had ſince married, who was born, 
and reſided within the juriſdiction of Bern; and that he had made an 
attempt to aſſaſſinate one or more of the Engliſh gentlemen that were 
vrotedicd by their excellencies. He denied that he had taken his wife 
away 
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away in a violent manner, or that he deſigned to take away the life of 
any other Engliſhman except me. He ſaid alſo, That having reſolved to 
uſe him thus, they might have acquainted him ſooner with their intentions, 
and not have incouraged him to ſuch a miſpending of his time as they had 
done. And indeed, tho this could not juſtly be objected to their excel- 
lencies, who deſigned no more than that he might be civilly entertain'd 
till the time of his trial, yet divers of the magiſtrates of Yverden, can by 
no means be excuſed, who drank and plaid at cards with him in the priſon. 
The day appointed for his execution being come, he was brought down; 
but the terrors of death, with the diſmal reflections upon his paſt life, 
ſeized upon him to ſuch a degree, that he fell into a rage, throwing him- 
ſelf on the ground, biting and kicking thoſe that ſtood near, and aſking 
if there were no hopes of pardon. He was told that he ought to remem- 
ber, That if he bad lng taken in his own country where he had mur- 
der d his brother-in-law, and had been broken in effigie on the wheel, he 
ſhould not have been uſed fo gently. He refuſed to go to the place of 
execution any otherwiſe than by force; fo that about two hours were ſpent 
before he arrived at the place where he was to die, tho' it was within 
muſket-ſhot of the priſon. Here the executioner put a cap on his head, 
and placed a chair that he might fit; but he took off the cap and threw 
it away, and kick d down the chair among the people. When the execu- 
tioner ſaw this he tied his hands between his knees, and having aſſured 


him, That if he perfiſted in his reſiſtance, he would cut him into 


wy pieces, after about an hour's conteſt, he at laſt performed his 
ce. 

Soo after this, Mr. treaſurer Steiger accompanied by our bailiff and 
ſome gentlemen of Bern, was pleaſed to make us a publick viſit, leaving 
the officers that attended him, who were fifteen or ſixteen in number at our 

te, to the end as he informed us, That the people obſerving the con- 
— and favour we received, might be quickened in their duty upon 
any occaſion that might happen. He gave us an account of the proceed- 
ings againſt Du Pre, and informed us, That when the watermen of 
Morges had carried his mother back to Tunno, and thoſe of that place 
had taken the liberty to cenſure the juſtice of Bern; madam de la Fleſ- 
chere, the widow of our good friend and fiſter to Du Pre, coming to 
meet her mother at the water ſide, had preſently filenc'd them, and 
openly ſaid, That tho' he was her brother, yet ſhe acknowledged their 
excellencies had done nothing in relation to him but that which was moſt 
juſt. In this converſation he informed us alſo, That being in Italy in the 

164.3. when the war between the late king and the parliament was, as 

e expreſſed it, molt inflamed, he had there ſeen a bull from the Pope, 
for incouraging all good catholicks to take arms for the king againſt the 
parliament, promiſing that thoſe who ſhould loſe their lives on his fide in 


that quarrel, ſhould go forthwith to heaven. Which is ſo plain that it 


needs no comment. 5 

By this time, my friends in Holland began to think they had been 
deluded with vain hopes from that people; but being unwilling to take the 
ſhame of their credulity upon themſelves, they reſolved to lay the blame 
upon me; alledging, That thoſe of the ſtates who had treated with 
them, having inquired why I was not come to Holland, and receiving 
no ſatisfactory anſwer, had concluded we had not agreed among ourſelves, 
and on that account would not proceed to finiſh the treaty. Whereas 
indeed the true reaſon was, That they were ſtill in hopes of patching up 
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a peace with England, or if that ſhould fail, they promiſed themſelves 
the aſſiſtance of France, whoſe intereſt ſeemed to be very different from 
ours. Accordingly the king of France being ſollicited the Dutch 
to make good the laſt treaty with that ſtate, and finding he could not 
procure a peace for them, withdrew his ambaſſador from London, and 
declared war againſt England: ſoon after which a declaration of war was 
alſo publiſhed in London againſt the French king, and entertained by the 
people with great joy, the mayor and aldermen attending on the proclama- 
tion in their habits of ceremony. | | PROT 
ON occaſion of this war, one monſieur Stuppa, a native of the Griſons, 
formerly a miniſter, and at that time an officer in the French ſervice, 
was ſent into his own country to raiſe men; and having performed his 
commiſſion, reſolved to paſs by Vevay in his return to Paris. Being 
come to this place, he procured ſome of my friends to defire me to give 
him a meeting, to which I conſented. After ſome general diſcourſe upon 
the preſent conjuncture, he acquainted me, That tho he had no exprefs 
orders either from France or Holland to make any propoſition to me; yet 
he acknowledged, that the Dutch ambaſſador then reſiding at Paris, had ſo 
far opened himſelf, as to tell him, that his maſters deſigning nothing more 
in this war than to ſecure themſelves from ſuch double dealing as they had 
met with from the Engliſh court; and their quarrel not being againſt the 
people, but only againſt the king of England, he hoped I might be brought 
to act in conjunction with them for. the good of my own country. 
Then he proceeded to aſk what grounds there might be to hope that the 
commonwealth-party, with a moderate number of forces to join with 
them, would be able to carry their point, profeſſing himſelf to be as well in 
judgment as intereſt diſpoſed to wiſh them well: and on this head we went 
over many particulars, tho' I durſt not be ſo free with him as was requi- 
ſite to a full clearing of ſuch matters. Some days after this, we had 
another conference, in which by the perſuaſion of a particular friend, 
I acquainted him, That if any juſt and honourable way ſhould be pro- 
poſed for, the reſtitution of the republick in England, I would readily 
uſe the beſt of my endeavours, and hazard my life in that ſervice. He 
ſeemed well ſatisfied with this anſwer; and having aſſured me that a great 
ſum of money would be advanced to. give life to the intereſt of our friends, 
and to aſſiſt them in their preparations for action, we agreed on a way of 
correſpondence, and fo = > a5 
THe next morning, one Mr. Conſtance came to me from the count of 
Donnagh, with a meſſage to deſire me to meet him privately at Lauſanna, 
which I promiſed to do the more willingly, becauſe the ſaid count had 
lately given proof of his kindneſs to us, by ſending me advice, That his 
lady's father pong through Chatillion (the 2 place of our enemy's 
rendezvous) been certainly informed, That thoſe who had murder'd 
Mr. Liſle, were come again into theſe parts with intentions to aſſaſſi- 
nate us; and more particularly me, aſſuring, That I might give credit 
to the thing, becanſe it had been imparted to his father-in-law, on 
ſuppoſition that he approved the defign. The gentleman informed -me 
alſo, That the count had a commiſſion from the ſtates of Holland to raiſe 
three thouſand men in theſe parts; that the heer John de Witte had 
adviſed him to ſee me, and that he hoped the levies he was to make, might 
be imploy'd for the reſtitution of the common-wealth in England. To 
which I anſwered, as I had done before to monſieur Stuppa, that I was 
always ready to lay down my life in ſo good a cauſe. 
2 
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Few days after this, I received a letter from Holland to inform me, 
That our friends were entering into new meaſures, and that the heer John 
de Witte, together with the heer Nieuport, and others who ſeemed moſt 
affectionate to us, had adviſed, That for ſeveral reaſons, the treaty between 
Holland and our friends might be carried on at Paris; that colonel 
Algernon Sidney and I would repair to France for that purpoſe, where we 
ſhould be lodged at the houſe of the Dutch ambaſſador, promiſing that 
we ſhould have paſſports in the beſt form, requiring all magiſtrates and 
other officers in that kingdom to be ſerviceable and aſſiſting to us. In 
the ſame packet I had another from England to inform me, That the 
condition of our friends there was not contemptible, and- that th 
thought no hazards too great to be ventur'd in order to deliver themſelves 
from the evils they ſuffer'd, and greater which they had juſt cauſe to fear. 
They exhorted me therefore to lay aſide all ſcruples and former prejudices, 
and to improve the preſent favourable conjuncture to the advantage of the 
commonwealth. 'Theſe letters were accompanied with three more; one 
from colonel Algernon Sidney, inviting me to give him a meeting at Baſle, 
in order to continue our journey from thence to Paris. The other two 
were written by Mr. Say, and colonel Biſco, to preſs me-to engage in this 
undertaking, promiſing, That if I would reſolve to go, all the exiles 
would not fail to accompany me; and adding, That if I refuſed, they 
believed no man would ſtir. I found by theſe letters that there had been 
ſome heats and jealouſies between colonel Sidney and Mr. Say, the former 
charging Mr. Say with having privately diſſuaded me from engaging in 
this enterpriſe, and Mr. Say accuſing colonel Sidney of uſing all the means 
he could to diſcourage me; but to do them juſtice, I muſt needs ſay, That 
they both endeavoured to the utmoſt of their power to engage me in this 
affair. | 

Tnæsx things brought me into great doubts and difficulties. For on the 
one hand, if I ſhould negle& the preſent offers, and the defign ſhould 
miſcarry, I foreſaw that my friends, who had ſollicited me to engage, would 
not fail to attribute the fault to me, by whatever means the ill ſucceſs 
ſhould happen. On the other ſide, if I ſhould reſolve to enter upon ſuch 
a treaty, beſides my own want of ability for the management of fo 

an affair, the unſuitableneſs of my principles and circumſtances, 
together with the averſion I had to treat in France, and pegs with that 
king's miniſters, who had all along favour'd thoſe bloody deſigns which 
had been contrived againſt my life, I could not ſee how I might come to 
any reſolution what to offer, demand, promiſe or perform. Being under 
this perplexity, I was attack d again on the ſame account by two of our 
friends, who made a journey from Holland on purpoſe to perſuade me to 
take part in this affair; ſo that finding myſelf thus preſſed on all hands, I 
told them, That the lord Jermyn being lately arrived at Paris, with 
orders from the court of England, to treat of an acommodation with the 
king of France, in which he would not fail to be powerfully aſſiſted by 
the queen-mother of England; this treaty might take effect, as that of 
the biſhop of Munſter with the ſtates had already done; by which means 
it would certainly fall out, That, tho' we ſhould not be betray'd by the 
French, which I doubted, yet the lords of Bern would no longer think 
themſelves obliged to protect us as they had hitherto done; that if the 
levies of Swiſs ſoldiers which the ſtates were about to make, ſhould be de- 
ſigned for England as we had been informed; I thought my preſent ſtay in 
theſe parts might be of more uſe to the publick, than if I ſhould take the 
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Journey that was propoſed; and that for many reaſons I was very unwilling 
to put myſelf into the hands of the king of France. Yet that they might 

ſee I would go as great a length in this buſineſs as I could, I offer d, That 
if the ſtates ould think fit to publiſh a declaration to acknowledge the 
error of delivering up our three friends; promiſe to uſe their endeavours 
to reſtore the common-wealth to the exerciſe of their authority; furniſh 
fuch a number of troops of the reformed religion as might be probably 
fufficient to protect our friends in coming in to them, and oblige them- 
| ſelves not to leave us in a worſe condition than we were at that time, 

I would heartily engage in the enterprize. With this anſwer my two 
friends returned to Holland, and being on their way ſent me word, That 
the perſon. who reſided for the king of France at Mentz, and is brother 
to his ambaſſador at Ratisbon, had been at Frankfort on purpoſe to 
meet colonel Sidney and me, ſuppoſing we had both. been at that place; 
where in a conference with the colonel, he had communicated to him a 
a letter from monſieur De Lyonne ſecretary of ſtate, written in cypher 
by the order of the king of France, in which he was commanded to ac- 
quaint us, That if we would go to Paris, we ſhould have all the ſecurity 
the government could give, or we could deſire, for the ſafety of our per- 
ſons. 

Tux court of England having received ſome obſcure informations of a 
deſign carried on by the Dutch to land ſome forces to aſſiſt their enemies 
at home, publiſhed a proclamation to require colonel John Deſborough, 
colonel Thomas Kelſey, colonel John White, major John Grove, Sir 
Robert Honywood junior, captain John Nicholas of Monmouth, and 
divers other perſons, to return into England and to ſurrender themſelves 
into the hands of ſome juſtice of the peace in the county where they 
ſhould land, before the 23d day of the next enſuing July, on pain of 
being proceeded againſt as traitors. But not being contented with this, 
they employed a Jeſuit to procure the penſioner John De Witte to be 
murder'd, who not only undertook that employment, but promiſed to get 
me to be aſſaſſinated alſo. Myn heer Nieuport, who had formerly been 
ambaſſador for the ſtates in England, ſent his ſon to Mr. Say to acquaint 
him with this matter, aſſuring him that the Jeſuit was already come to 
Holland, and that they hoped to ſeize him; but leſt other perſons might 
be engaged with him in the deſign againſt me, of whom they had no 
information, he deſired that I might be forthwith adviſed of what they 
had diſcovered: which Mr. Say punctually performed. 

Our friends began now to perceive the effects of Jermyn's negociation, 
and that the French king would rather choſe to: procure to himſelf the 
management of the court of England at any rate, than either to do an 
honourable thing for men in diſtreſs, or to give his allies common ſatis- 
faction in the ſmalleſt things that might diſguſt his brother of England in 
this conjuncture. For the Dutch ambaſſador having demanded that Te 
Deum might be ſung in the great church at Paris for the late victory they 
had obtained againſt the Engliſh fleet commanded by Monk and prince 
Rupert; he refuſed to permit it for three reaſons. Firſt, On account that 
they differed in religion. In the ſecond place, That having had no 
forces in the engagement, he could. have no ſhare in the victory. 
And thirdly, That it would be of little advantage to either of the 
ſtates to triumph over their enemies. Our friends had been made 
to believe that they ſhould. have the affiſtance of France in a great 
ſum of money; but few of them approved of their ſending forces, 
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as was at laſt propoſed, ſuſpecting their fidelity in caſe of ſucces. And 1 
think the event 'd that this laſt propoſition was made by the French 


(who had been lately intriguing with the court of England) in confidence 


that it would not be accepted. | 
Bur however affairs might ſtand in France, yet our friends in Holland 


had not loſt all hopes, as may appear by the following letter which I re- 
ceived from thence. 


SIR, 
* E cannot look upon the frequent and earneſt applications of ſo 
* many of our friends for your coming into theſe parts to be 
e loſt, We are fully ſatisfied of our intereſt with you, and have heard 
t&© with joy the report of thoſe gentlemen who were lately at Vevay, 
* how much you are concerned for the publick cauſe. We can- 
© not but be fenfible of the difference between treating with a mo- 
&© narch, and engaging with a free ſtate, and are glad to find that 
* the ſame principles which arm you againſt the one, cauſe you to 
te incline to the other upon reaſonable terms; which we doubt not 
te would be offer d, if you would appear among us. They have 
& here received ſuch an account, of the condition of our friends 
tc in England, that they are inclined to give us conſiderable ſuc- 
* cours of all things neceſſary for our enterpriſe. This is the 

t ſecond time that the ſtates have cauſed a great body of land- 
& forces to be ſhipp'd on board their fleet purely on our account, 
a pong in the moſt ſolemn manner, that they have no other 
te defign than to give the good people of England a ſeaſonable and 
effectual aid. If we loſe this opportunity, we may probably re- 
te pent our folly, but ſhall hardly redeem our credit. For theſe rea- 
« ſons we renew our moſt affectionate defires that you would haſten 
© to us, and hope for your ur anſwer rather in perſon than by 
« writing, leſt this alſo be added to all our former afflictions, that 
tc another opportunity be loſt. | 


Tuls letter being ſubſcribed by many perſons, was ſent to me 
the way of Germany, and a duplicate being diſpatch'd at the ſame 
time through France, I received both. From all which, conſider- 


ing that ſo much weight was laid upon my preſence in Holland, 


tho' I could ſee little reaſon for their opinion, I reſolved to inſiſt no 
longer upon any thing to be done by the ſtates previous to my 
engagement, but only that they would diſclaim that action which 
had d in relation to our three . friends, and promiſe to make 
proviſion, in any treaty they ſhould make with our enemies, for 


all thoſe who ſhould engage with them, or at leaſt to leave them 


in as good a condition as they were at the time of their engagement. 
If this could be effected, I determined to make uſe of the follow- 
ing paſsport, which I had received from the count D'Eſtrades am- 


or for the king of France to the ſtates-general of the united 
provinces. 
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peſchement, mais Þ agar toute faveur, aide & aſſiſtance, & ils 


manner of favour, aid and aſſiſtance. Given at the Hague the ſecond of 
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« Le Comte D Eſtrades Lieutenant-General en chef dans les Armees du 
Roy, gouverneur de Donquerque, Maire Perpetuel de Bourdeaux, 
« Vice-Roy de I Amerique, Chevalier des Ordres de fa Majeſte, & 
« ſon Ambaſſadeur extraordinaire en Hollande, | 
0 OUS requerons tous Gouverneurs, Commandeurs, Capitaines, 
Lieutenants, Maires, Eſchevins, Juges, & autres officiers tant 
« de mer que de terre, a qui il appartiendra, de laiſſer ſeurement & 
« librement paſſer, chacun par les lieux de ſes pouvoirs & juriſdictions, 
« le Sieur Edmond Ludlow & quatre Valets, fans aucun trouble ou em- 


c nous feront un ſing 
«© 1666. 


His ſeal of Am ' AR. 
— Abred. D Eſtrades. 


r plaiſir. Fait a la Haye le 2 jour de Mars, 


The ſame in Engliſh. 


The Count D'Eſtrades, Lieutenant-General in chief of the King's Armies, 
Governor of Dunkirk, perpetual Mayor of Bourdeaux, Vice-Roy of 
America, Knight of his Majeſty's orders, and his extraordinary Am- 
baſſador in Holland. | 0 


E require all Governors, Commanders, Captains, Lieutenants, 
Mayors, Sheriffs, Judges, and other officers to whom it may 
belong, as well by ſea as by land, to permit---- with four ſervants, 
to pals freely and ſafely through the places of their reſpective powers 
and juriſdictions, without any trouble or impediment, but rather all 


March, 1666. | 
D'Eſtrades. 


* 


Sou time after this, an engagement happening between the Engliſh 
and Dutch fleets, tho both parties made bonfires for the victory, yet the 
court of England conceiving the advantage to have been on their fide, reſol- 
ved to improve the opportunity for the advancement of the prince of 
Orange. To this end the earl of Arlington, who was then ſecretary of 
ſtate, wrote a letter to one Buat a Frenchman, . with whom he had 
correſpondence; and knowing him to well affected to the prince, 
acquainted him that he judged this to be the time of promoting that 
intereſt, Buat, who, tho' he had a military command in Holland, yet 
pretended to ſerve that ſtate with intelligence from foreign parts, having on 
that account ſome paper to preſent to the penſionary John de Witte, put 
the lord Arlington's letter by miſtake into his hands. Upon this, Buat 
was ſeized with his papers; which, as was ſaid, gave them ſo much light, 
that Trump with his brother-in-law the fieur Kuivoit of Roterdam, were 
removed from their employments, and forbidden to appear in any publick 
council; the latter, with one Vanderhulſt of the ſame place, departing 
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the country. Many others were ſeized, and orders being given to proſe- 
cute Buat for treaſon, he was found guilty and condemned to loſe his 
head, Trump was confined to his houſe, and the baron de Ghent was 
appointed to ſucceed him in his command by fea. - | 

Azour the middle of September, 1666. the count of Donagh ſent 
me advice by M. Conſtance, That, having been at Chatillion, the uſual 
place of our enemies rendevouz, he had obliged the maſter of the inn 
where they met, to promiſe, That if he ſhould diſcover any perſons to 
have a deſign againſt us for the future, or if thoſe who formerly frequent- 
ed his houſe on that account ſhould at any time return thither, he would 
not fail to inform him forthwith. This meſſage was the more ſeaſonable, * 
becauſe within few days, our good friend monſieur 'Torneri, upon whom 
alone, ſince the death of monſieur de la Fleſchere, we depended for in- 
telligence from Savoy, was murder'd by Du Fargis, one of thoſe who 
with Du Pre attempted to aſſaſſinate us in the year 1664. It was ſaid, 
That monſieur Torneri had ſpoken ſome words concerning Du Fargis, 
which containing too much truth, and therefore moſt offendin g, Du 
Fargis having waited ſome time for an occaſion of revenge, at laſt ſhot 
him in the head, as he was on horſeback taking leave of his ſiſter at 
her houſe in Yvian; of which wound he died the ſame day. 

Tux court of England having procured from the parliament a grant of 
about eighteen hundred thouſand pounds, under colour of carrying on 
the war againſt Holland and France, began immediately after the pro- 
rogation of the parliament, to diſcover their intentions to make peace 
with their neighbours. Preſents and offices of civility paſſed frequentl 
between Paris and London ; and the king of France ſent orders to all 
his ports, That if any Engliſh ſhips ſhould be forced into them by ſtreſs 
of weather or otherwiſe, they ſhould be received and aſſiſted with all 
things neceſſary. The king of England acquainted the ambaſſador of 
Sweden, that as mediator he might intimate to the ſtates, That upon an 
invitation from them, they ſhould not find him averſe from peace, and 
that he was contented the Hague ſhould be the place of treating. But 
the penſionary John de Witte, who well knew what opportunities of 
ſowing diviſions among them the Hague would afford, calling to mind 
that the king had formerly pretended he would never be brought to treat 
in any other place than at London, and therefore ſuſpecting that by this 
ſeeming condeſcenſion he might propoſe to himſelf to do that by little 
arts, which he could not compaſs by — force, procured the ſtates to 
excuſe themſelves from treating at the Hague, under colour that being an 
open town, they could not ſo well protect ſuch miniſters as ſhould be 
ſent to treat, from the inſults of the people, as they had formerly expe- 
rienced to their great regret, and to offer Utrecht, Breda, or Maeſtricht, 
for the place of treating, at the choice of the king of England. When 
the Swediſh ambaſſador had communicated this anſwer to the king, he 
fell into a great paſſion, not ſo much on account of their refuſal, but be- 
cauſe he ſaw his deſigns diſcovered. However, being reſolved not to ſet 
out the fleet, and therefore conſtrained to be calm, he ſwallow'd the bit- 
ter draught, and made choice of Breda for this purpoſe. He nominated , 
Mr. Denzil Hollis, who for his merits in helping to bring about the late 
change, was now called lord Hollis, together with one Mr. Coventry, to 
be his commiſſioners for treating the peace, putting on an appearance of 
careſſing the Dutch, calling them 2 allies, offering that each 
ſhould keep what they poſſeſs d, and that the treaty concluded between 
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them in the year 1662. ſhould be the foundation of this. The ſeamen 
wanting employment, enter'd themſelves for the moſt part into the ſer- 
vice of the merchants, and ſome of them into that of the ſtates; by 
which means it became impoſſible to man out a fleet upon any occaſion 
however preſſing. | | 

Tur Dutch being well inform'd of what paſs'd in England, and think- 
ing this opportunity not to be neglected, made as great preparations for 
war as they had ever done. De Ruyter was appointed to command the 
fleet, and four thouſand land-men were put on board under the conduct 
of one colonel Doleman, an experienc'd officer, and who for not render- 
ing himſelf within the time limited by the late proclamation, had incur- 
red the penalty of treaſon. by virtue of a late act paſſed at Weſtminſter, 
and on that account believed to be more firm to their intereſt. In this 
conjuncture, my friends and countrymen in Holland attack d me again 
with letters, aſſuring me, That nothing could hinder the ſpeedy diſpatch 
of this fleet but the expectation of my arrival; That the ſtates had re- 
ſolved to land a conſiderable force in a certain place in England by their 
advice, and that our friends in England ſhould have timely notice of their 
intentions; That colonel Doleman was to command thoſe troops as 
neral, unleſs I ſhould arrive before the failing of the fleet, and in ſuch 
caſe it was order'd that he ſhould have the next poſt. under me. But 
having received no ſatisfaction touching thoſe things upon which I had 
formerly inſiſted ; being of opinion that it lay within the power of the 
court of England to make peace with the Dutch when they pleaſed, and 
conceiving that the great preparations made by the Dutch, and the cor- 
reſpondences kept on foot with our friends, were only in order to con- 
ſtrain the king to a compliance with them; I returned for my anſwer, 
That I thought colonel Doleman, who was in the actual ſervice of the 
ſtates, and an able officer, to be much fitter for that employment than 
myſelf. But if, contrary to my ſenſe of things, the ſtates and our 
friends ſhould judge otherwiſe, I told them again, That if I might have 
ſatisfaction in the two points I formerly mentioned, I would not be want- 
ing to contribute my beſt aſſiſtance to the ſervice of the publick, tho' in 
the loweſt degree of employment; and that if I might be aſſured that a 
journey to Holland at this time would not tend to deprive me of the pro- 
tection I now enjoy d, I would not fail for their ſatisfaction to undertake 
it without delay, that we might debate theſe things together upon the 
place. It On e that I had good ground for this caution ; for 1 
on the arming of the biſhop of Munſter contrary to the late agreement he 
had made, and the reſtitution of Rhynberg demanded by the elector of 
Colen, together with ſome other accidents, the Dutch ſhewed them- 
ſelves — 4 to treat with England, upon the foot of the treaty conclud- 
ed between them in the year 1662. with little alteration in the articles 
touching the king's enemies, and none at all in that relating to the late 
king's judges. nes e | 

Tux Englith plenipotentiaries, notwithſtanding the ill condition of 
affairs at home, ſpent a whole month at Breda without entring into con- 
ference with thoſe of Holland, which with the quarrels that happened 
between theſe two miniſters, gave the ſtates a farther occafion to improve 
the preſent conjuncture to the beſt advantage; many of them declaring 
openly that they would protect the moſt obnoxions of the king's ene- 
mies. In this reſolution they ſent their fleet to ſea, and made directly 
for the river of Thames with their land-forces on' board. The court of 
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England having made no preparations for the defence of the nation, 
was alarm'd to the laſt degree wich the news of their approach; and 


at the firſt meeting of the council, a propofition was made to aſſemble 


the parliament with all poſſible expedition, tho' they had been adjourn'd 
to the tenth of October, that by their advice either a peace might be 
made to the ſatisfuction of the nation, or the war carried on to the beſt 
advantage. On the other fide, the chancellor Hyde knowing himſelf to 
be in danger from the parliament, did all that he could to oppoſe that 
motion; and conceiving an army more uſeful to promote the arbitrary 
deſigns of the court, took this occaſion to propoſe the raiſing of twelve 
thouſand men. And tho' the major part of the council carried it for aſ- 
ſembling the parliament on the 2 - pr of the next enſuing July; and that 
a proclamation ſhould be forthwith publiſhed to that end, yet the deſign 
of raiſing an army was not laid afide. 
Tux Dutch admiral finding no enemies at ſea, refolv'd to attack the 
Engliſh in their own harbours, and to that end made all fail for the 
river. The firſt Engliſh ſhips he ſaw were eight or nine outward bound 
merchant-men with their convoy, which upon diſcovery of the Holland 
fleet having tack d about, he chaced them up to the Hope; but being 
ſuddenly becalmed, he was oblig'd to come to an anchor. Here he met 
with a ſtorm, which ending in a favourable north-eaſt wind, he ſtood to- 
wards the iſle of Shepway, and being arriv'd there, he landed about 
eight hundred men, ſeized the ifland, and took the fort of Sheerneſs, a 
ſhip of war that lay for the guard of that fort, being taken by ſome of 
their great ſhips at the ſame time. Having poſſeſſed themſelves of this 
fort, eighteen of their leſſer veſſels with ſome fire-ſhips, under the con- 
duct of vice-admital Van Ghent, failed the next day into the river of 
Chatham, and notwithſtanding the ſhips that had been ſunk to hinder 
their paſſage, came up to an iron chain that traverſed the river, and had 
been made on this occaſion, fought the Mathias and Charles the fifth, 
which were order'd to defend it, killed moſt of their men, burnt the 
ſhips and broke the chain. Then paſſing by Upner-Caſtle they burnt 
the Mary, took the Unity and the Royal Charles, and placed their co- 
hours upon the latter in view of her maſter who ſtood on the ſhore, ob- 
ſerving; the effects of his prudent and vigilant government. On the third 
day they burnt the Royal Oak, the Royal James, and the Loyal London, 
with divers other ſmaller veſſels. In this deplorable ſtate of affairs, 
Monk being defirous to fave the remaining ſhips, he cauſed them to be 
fank in the river, and order'd five fire-ſhips to fall in among the Dutch 
fleet, but without the ſucceſs he expected. In the mean time, the train- 
ed bands from all the adjacent parts were marching towards Chatham, to 
endeavour to prevent farther miſchief by land; nine ſhips were ſunk at 
Woolwich, and four at Blackwall ; and platforms furniſhed with artil- 
lery and works to defend them, were raiſed in divers places to hinder 
the enemy from coming up to London. But the Dutch, who had ano- 
ther game to play, having exacted a ſum of money from the inhabitants 
of Shepway, and carried off the guns and ammunition they found at 
Sheerneſs, fell down with their fleet to the Buoy in the Nore, and Sole- 
bay; giving leiſure to all parties to make their reflections upon this ex- 
dition ; the court in the mean time taking hold of this occaſion to co- 
lour the raifing of land-forces. | 
Tuxsx lofles, and this diſhonour falling upon the Engliſh, were not 
without effe& at Breda, For their plenipotentiaries, who had hitherto 


been 
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been very ſlow in their negotiation, now applied themſelves ſo effectually 


to the work, that in two or three days they made a conſiderable progreſs 
in the treaty, and agreed to the articles that were thought to contain the 
greateſt difficulties. One article concerning Denmark retarded the con- 
cluſion for ſome days, the Engliſh ambaſſadors deſiring time to know the 
king's pleaſure in that matter. But he being compell'd to ſubmit to the 
preſent neceſſity, order'd them to ſign all, expecting to take revenge at a 
more convenient time. | | 
By this time it was manifeſt, That tho the penſionary John de Witte, 
and the heer Nieuport, with one or two more, might be {ſincere in their 
dealings with us; yet the far greater part of the ſtates and their officers 
had deſired our conjunction with them for no other end than to procure 
better terms for themſelves from our common enemy, chuſing rather to 
ſee a tyranny than a common-wealth eſtabliſhed in England, as knowing 
by experience that they could corrupt the former, and by that means poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of the moſt profitable parts of trade. And therefore hav- 
ing procured from the Engliſh court ſome new advantages for their com- 
merce, notwithſtanding all that had paſſed, and their moſt ſolemn pro- 
teſtations made to our friends, they agreed to articles touching the king's 
enemies, which were the ſame in ſubſtance with thoſe of 1662. pro- 
miſing to deliver up thoſe they call regicides into the hands of the king's 
miniſters, or others appointed by him; and to deal with all perſons who 
ſhould be declared fugitives or rebels, as I have mentioned already in ano- 
ther place: only forſooth thoſe who flie to them for matters of conſci- 
ence ſhall not be judged to be comprehended in that article ; as if the 
king would not be glad to clear his hands of all thoſe who have = 
conſcience, having preſſed them long ſince to ſhew their peaceable diſ- 
poſition by 1 into ſome of the American plantations, where they 
iberty of their conſciences without interruption. Be- 
ſides, if he ſhould deſire to reach any perſons who might withdraw to 
Holland on this account, tis but charging them with ſome heinous 
crime, and then they are to be treated as rebels and fugitives. But hav- 
ing purchaſed the former peace with the price of blood, they reſolved to 
ſtrengthen the ſecond with the ſame cement. So that I think it may be 


concluded without injuſtice, that the Dutch had no real intention to do 


any good to thoſe who were oppreſſed in England, and that it was in the 
power of that 'court to make with them whenever they pleaſed, 
tho' with the ruin of thoſe who ſhould engage on their ſide. And I 
conceive my ſelf obliged to bleſs God for the caution I uſed in requiring 


them to deal plainly and openly in the things which I demanded, and 


they pretended to do for us, before I would join in the undertaking. If 


the Dutch had been neceſſitated by ill ſucceſs to accept ſuch terms as they 


could get from the court of England, I doubt not all the blame would 
have been thrown upon me; but ſince it pleaſed God to put it into their 
power to do us all the good imaginable, and our enemies all the hurt, 

tis paſt diſpute that the defect was altogether in their will. 
 WuiLsT theſe things were in agitation, the parliament met on the 2 5th 
of July, according to the late proclamation; and entring immediately up- 
on the debate of the army, which they reſolv'd to break, ſpoke fo clear- 
ly and freely touching that matter, that the court reſoly'd to give them a 
little interruption, hoping in that time to take off ſome of thoſe who had 
appeared with the greateſt warmth by ſuch means as they had in their 
hands, or if that deſign ſhould not ſucceed, to think upon taking new 
meaſures. 
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meaſures. To this end they were acquainted by the chancellor Hyde, 
That it was the king's pleaſure they ſhould adjourn till the 29th of the 


fame month: bat before this meſſage came to them, they had 


reſolution, That the king ſhould be defired forthwith to diſband the ar- 
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my he had lately raifed. The day to which they had been adjourned 
being come, and the houſe faſt of members, their ſpeaker appear'd not, 
till the king came to the houſe of peers, where, having ſent for the 
houſe of commons, he made a ſhort ſpeech touching the late peace, and 


then directed the chancellor to do as he had commanded ; who, without 


any preamble told them, That it was his majeſty's pleaſure they ſhould 


be adjourned to the tenth of October next. But for all this, ſome of 


the council had the courage to oppoſe theſe violent courſes, and to ad- 
vite, That the army might be diſbanded according to the defire of the 
houſe of commons, that the ſeal ſhould be taken from Hyde, and that 
the parliament ſhould meet at the time appointed, and be left to the li- 
berty of providing for the publick ſafety in their own way. Purſuant to 
this advice, Monk was employ'd to demand the ſeal of the chancellor, 
and embraced this occaſion of revenge with joy ; for the chancellor had 
openly blamed his conduct in preſuming to attack the whole Dutch fleet 
the laſt year, whilſt prince Rupert with part of the Engliſh fleet was ſe- 
parated from him. The chancellor refuſed to deliver the ſeal to Monk, 


under pretence that ſome men had ſuffered for parting with it too eaſily, 
telling him, That he would bring it to the king in council the next day, 


being not without hopes by his intereſt and preſence to prevail with 
them to change their reſolution. But his maſter finding himſelf obliged 
to give way to the preſent torrent, perſiſted in his demand, and having 
received the ſeal from his hands, entruſted it to Sir Orlando Bridgman, 


with the title of lord-keeper. 


AmMoNG the various reaſons that were given to juſtify the king in 
abandoning the chancellor to the reſentment of the people, one was, 
That he had countermined the king in the defign he had to be divorced 
from the queen, under pretence that ſhe had been pre-ingaged to ano- 


ther perſon; that ſhe had made a vow of chaſtity before marriage; 
and that ſne was incapable of having children. The perſon deſigned to 


near relation to the king ſhould receive no mar 


ſentment againſt the chancellor to a more convenient opportunity. 


not at all diſcouraged by the unſucceſsfulneſs' of the attempts 
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fill her place, was one Mrs. Stuart, a young and beautiful lady, who had 
ſome office under the queen. The chancellor, who had procured his 
daughter to be married to the duke of Vork, and was therefore ſuſpected 
of having made the match with the infanta of Portugal, that he might 
make way for the ſucceſſion of the collateral line, ſent for the duke of 
Richmond; and pretending to be ſorry that a pom of his worth, and 
of his favour, adviſed 
him to marry Mrs. Stuart, as the moſt certain way he could take to ad- 
vance himſelf. The young man unwarily took in the bait, and credu- 
| louſly relying upon what the old Volpone had ſaid, made immediate ap- 
plication to the young lady, who was ignorant of the king's intentions, 
and in a few days married her. The king being thus diſappointed, and 
ſoon after informed by what means this match had been brought about, 
baniſhed the duke with his new dutcheſs from the court, and kept his re- 


By letters from Paris I was informed, That the dutcheſs of Orleans, 
of her 
inſtruments againſt us, had openly declared, That ſhe would not reſt, 
till the deſign ſhould be effected, if money would bring it about; and to 


that 
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that end had employed other perſons than thoſe who had formerly en- 
deavoured to aſſaſſinate us. Few days after, a Swiſs merchant reſiding 
at Lyons, coming to Vevay upon buſineſs relating to his profeſſion, ac- 
quainted me, That having obſerved an Engliſh gentleman of a reſerved 


carriage to have taken a lodging in a private houſe at Lyons, and finding 


upon inquiry that he was no trader; thinking him to be too far advanced 
in age to travel either for pleaſure, or to acquire experience, and diſliking 
the company he frequented, he began to ſuſpe& him to be one of thoſe 


who were employed in the deſign againſt us; and being defirous to know 


the truth in order to do us what ſervice he could, he ſoon found means to 


be introduced into his acquaintance. After two or three days converſa- 


tion, the gentleman finding him to be a Swiſs, and of the canton of 


Friburg, inquired of him whether Vevay were within that juriſdiction, 
whether the Engliſh gentlemen were ſtill there, and in what number, 


and whether he had any acquaintance or intereſt in the place; and upon 
anſwer that he had many friends there, he began to make him great 
offers if he would enter into an engagement againſt us. He proceeded to 
tell me, That in order to draw out what he could of the deſign, he had 


objected the difficulty of the undertaking, by reaſon thoſe gentlemen 


were ſo conſtantly upon their guard, and fo well beloved by all perſons 
in the town, that no ſtranger could come thither without being ſtrictly 
examined and diligently obſerv'd : beſides, that their excellencies of Bern, 


by ſo ſeverely puniſſſing one of thoſe who had attempted to aſſaſſinate 


them, had ſufficiently declared to the world what uſage others might ex- 
pect, who ſhould engage in ſuch an enterprize. To which the aſſaſſin 


-made anſwer, That he was convinced there was no hope of carrying any 


of us off by force, or attempting againſt us in an open manner, but that 
the buſineſs might be done from a hedge or a wall by perſons diſguiſed ; 
adding, That Riardo and others had fooliſhly ſquander'd away the mo- 

of the dutcheſs of Orleans; but that now the deſign was ſo well laid 


ney 
that it could not eaſily miſcarry. This perſon he deſcrib'd to be of a low 


ſtature, his hair of a dark brown beginning to turn gray, of quick ap- 

rehenſion, and of an active and ſtrong conſtitution. He informed me 
alſo, That tho' ſome perſons in Savoy had undertaken for a conſiderable 
ſum to raiſe ſuch. a party of men as might ſeize us by open force ; yet 
thoſe who had engaged them, failing to tupply them with money accord- 
ing to agreement, that deſign, and all others of that nature, he believed, 


were totally laid aſide. He concluded with aſſuring me, That he would 


take pains to learn what he could of this or any other thing that might 
concern us, and not fail to give me timely and faithful advice of what he 
ſhould diſcover. | | 

THe part in this ſcene, on which our enemies laid moſt weight, was 
to be acted by one Roux, a quick-witted, nimble-tongued and confident 


French-man, who upon recommendation from France was entertain'd at 


the houſe of one colonel Balthazar, in the country of Veaux, as others 
had been who were engaged in the ſame villanous deſign. He gave 
himſelf out for a confiderable perſon, and pretended to be commiſſion- 
ated from the king of England, to treat about affairs of great import- 
ance with the four proteſtant cantons of Switzerland, and more particu- 
larly with their lordſhips of Bern. Colonel Balthazar had lived for ſome 
time in the Palatinate under mean circumſtances; but putting himſelf in- 
to the armies of the king of France, he in a ſhort time by plunder and 
rapine had accumulated great riches. Between theſe two it was _—_— 
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ed, That colonel Weiſs, a ſenator of Bern, whom I have had occaſion 
to mention before, being at Geneva, by order of their excellencies, for 
adjuſting ſome matters in difference between that republick and the duke 
of Savoy, ſhould, after he had diſpatch'd his affairs, be invited to the 
houſe of colonel Balthazar. Which being accordingly done, Roux was 
introduc'd into his company, and after ſome diſcourſe inform'd him, 
the king of England was defirous to entertain a more particulat 
| pondence with the proteſtant cantons, and eſpecially that of Bern, 
than he had done for the time paſt, if on their part they would make 
him the compliment to deſire it by an agent to be ſent into England on 
that account, and preliminary to this treaty, would withdraw their pro- 
tection from thoſe who had contributed to the death of his father; ex- 
pry himſelf amaz'd that their excellencies ſhould favour thoſe whom 
France and the Low-Countries had deliver'd up, and all other nations 
had abandon'd. An account of this buſineſs being ſent to Bern, was im- 
parted by Mr. treaſurer Steiger, to our true friend Mr. John Henry Hu- 
melius, with advice to inform me forthwith of what was doing. In the 
mean time, Roux made it his buſineſs whereſoever he came, to endea- 
vour by aſperſions to render us odious, and to juſtify thoſe who had 
kilrd Mr. Lifle at Lauſanna, affirming they had been moſt liberally re- 
warded both in England and France, and-that the king of England want- 
ed not means to gratify all thoſe who ſhould do him ſervice. Of this I 
had certain and ſpeedy information by divers perſons, who at ſeveral 
times had heard theſe and the like diſcourſes from Roux ; which I may 
not let paſs without obſerving, that what he ſaid concerning thoſe who 
murder d Mr. Liſle was ſo far from being true, that one of them died 
not long after he had committed that villany, in extreme want, at a 
mean lodging in Weſtminſter : and the other, tho' advanc'd to be a cap- 
tain in France, complain'd of the ingratitude of thoſe who had em- 
ploy d them, proteſting they had never receiv'd. any other reward than 
three hundred piſtoles from the dutcheſs of Orleans, of which two hun- 
dred had been ſpent in laying the deſign, and waiting an occafion of 
putting it in execution. h =; 
Roux having inform'd himſelf as well as he could of things in theſe 
s, addreſs'd himſelf to ſome of the government of Zurich, pretend- 
ing to be ſent from the king of England with a commiſſion to propoſe 
that the four proteſtant cantons would enter into the alliance lately made 
by the king of England, the ſtates of Holland, and the crown of Swe- 
den, for ſecuring the peace between the kings of Spain and France. 
Which propoſition being communicated to the council, they having been 
inform'd concerning the pretended agent, and the condition annex'd to his 
buſineſs, © That their excellencies of Bern ſhould abandon the Engliſh,” 
refus'd him audience, under pretext that he had not any letters of cre- 
dence, which he would have perſwaded them he had left at a place in 
Burgundy call'd St. Claud. Having met with this cold reception at Zu- 
rich, he reſolv'd to make tryal of the government of Bern; and accord- 
ingly procur'd one of their number to acquaint them with his propoſi- 
tions; but they us'd him more roughly, and order'd the perſon he had en- 
gag d to inform them of his buſineſs, to let him know, That they approv'd 
neither of his perſon, nor of his propoſitions, and that he might return by the 
fame way he came. Yet all this was not enough to check the impudence 
of this fellow. For upon the return of colonel Wells from Geneva, (who 
had left the differences between that ſtate and the duke of Savoy in a 


fair 
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fair way of accommodation) he attack'd him again, in hopes by his 
means to procure ſome intereſt at Bern; proteſting that the king of Eng- 
land had a great deſire to enter into a more particular alliance with that 
canton than any other, provided they would deliver thoſe who had ad- 

. into his hands, or at leaſt withdraw the pro- 
tection they had granted to them, tempting him with aſſurances, That 
whoever ſhould carry the news of their concurrence to the king, ſhould 
receive fifty thouſand crowns for a gratuity. To which the colonel made 
anſwer with more than ordinary indignation, That he could not think 
of the propoſition without horror, that it was derogatory to the honour 
of their excellencies, and that it was not the cuſtom of the Swiſs to be- 
tray thoſe who had put themſelves under their protection. This attempt 
was ſeconded by a letter pretended to be written from the court of Eng- 
land, by one who would be thought a great. friend to the Swiſs intereſt, 


dated in Auguſt 1668. and addreſs'd to one of the Syndics of Geneva, 


in order to be communicated to the governors of Bern. Having obtain'd 
a fight of this paper, I found in it the following words: 


" OU are defir'd to give immediate notice to the lords of Bern, 
N That their enemies have endeavour'd to perſwade his majeſty, 
< that they have neither the reſpect nor affection for his perſon, that he 
* might juſtly expect for them; that they have not only taken the mur- 
* derers of the late king into their protection, but have publickly ho- 
« nour'd them with extraordinary favours. This report I have endea- 


vour d to diſcredit, even in the preſence of the perſon who kill'd Mr. 


Liſle at Lauſanna, aſſuring his majeſty, that if any ſuch perſons were 
* within the territories of Bern, the government was not inform'd of 
« their crimes ; and that I firmly believed, if his majeſty ſhould deſire 
« it, they would not only baniſh them, but deliver them up, as the 
% Hollanders had done, to receive the juſt puniſhment of ſo horrible a 
« crime. pt 


Upon this letter, and other artifices us'd by our enemies, colonel Bal- 
thazar openly gave out, that this would be the laſt year of our reſidence 
at Vevay; but their excellencies of Bern having perus'd the letter, and 
finding no name ſubſcrib'd, concluded it to be written by ſome mercenary 
fellow, who had been hir'd to that purpoſe ; and ſome of them did us 
the favour to promiſe that they would endeavour to find-out the authors of 
the contrivance. Colonel Weiſs alſo ſent to inform me of the late con- 
verſation he had with Roux, and to aflure us, that tho' he had been de- 
laded into a good opinion of him, by the falſe pretences of Balthazar ; 
yet being ſufficiently convinc'd of his miſtake, he ſhould be always ready 
to ſerve us to the utmoſt of his power, and would anſwer, that general 
D'Erlach ſhould alſo do the fame, with as many of the ſenate as he could 
make to be our friends. Theſe aſſurances were accompany'd with a 
meſſage from the advoyer, by one captain Bartholomeo Turene, who had 
been an active officer in the defence of his country-men of the vallies of 
Piedmont, againſt the tyranny of the duke of Savoy. The contents of 
this meſſage were to let us know, that tho we might have ſome ene- 
mies, ＋ we had many more friends at Bern; promiſing to continue his 
care of us, and to do his beſt to defeat the deſigns of our enemies. 

ABOUT the fame time, Mr. treaſurer Steiger coming to Vevay about 
the publick affairs, made us another viſit, and did. us the honour to dine 


at 
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at our quarters, accompany'd by. the bailiff of the town, and other prin- 
cipal perſons of the country. this converſation he inform'd us, That 
when application was made to their excellencies, that they would ap- 
int ſome perſons to treat with Roux, or at leaſt give him an audience, 
e had taken the liberty to ſay in the council, That tho' there were no 
ground to ſuſpect him of ill deſigns, as there were but too much, and that 
the king of England ſhould ſend to them with all the ceremony and forms 
requiſite to deſire them to withdraw their protection from us, he could 
never prevail with himſelf to give his conſent to ſuch a reſolution; becauſe 
the protection having been granted after ſerious deliberation, and the 
Engliſh gentlemen having done nothing to forfeit their excellencies favour, 
it ought in his opinion to be eſteem d facred. He told us, That the perſon 
who had mov'd the council to take Roux's buſineſs into conſideration, had 
been publickly reprimanded for his forwardneſs in that matter; and that 
their excellencies had refus'd to receive an agent from the king of England 
to reſide among them, returning for anſwer, That they had no buſineſs 
with that king for the preſent; but if at any time they ſhould 
have affairs to treat with him, they would addreſs themſelves by their 
own miniſters, | 
Roux having met with the repulſes above-mention'd, and receiving 
information from the bailiff of Nyon, That monfieur Gabriel de Dieſbach, 
at that time bailiff of the juriſdiction of Vevay, had threatned to treat 
him according to his merits if he ſhould preſume to come within his power, 
retir'd to St. Claud, in the free county of Burgundy ; having made great 
complaints of the uſage he had received at Bern and Zurich; boaſting of his 
correſpondencies with the miniſters of Sweden and Holland, as well as of 
his preſent employment from the king of England, and ſhewing letters from 
Don Diego de Caſtel-Rodrigo, governor of Flanders, to the governor of the 
county of Burgundy, defiring him to furniſh money and whatever might 
be neceſſary to his undertaking. From hence he went to Geneva, and 
was there ſeen frequently in the company of a certain ſtranger, who, by 
the deſcription we receiv'd of his perſon, we found to be the ſame that 
had been for ſome time at Lyons, and of whom I had an account- by the 
Swiſs merchant of Friburg. After a ſhort ſtay at Geneva, he returned 
to St. Claud, and appearing in better _ e than he had formerly done, 
he ſent one of his companions to the bailiff of Nyon to inform him, That 
having received freſh inſtructions from the king of England, he had 
propoſitions to make to their excellencies of Bern, which would be of 
great advantage to their republick, particularly in the way of trade ; de- 
firing leave to be admitted to impart the heads of his negociation to him. 
The bailiff who had been ſufficiently inform'd touching his perſon and 
deſigns, ſoon diſmiſs d his meſſenger with this anſwer, That being abun- 
dantly fatisfy'd, his principal errant was to attempt ſomething againſt. 
thoſe Engliſh gentlemen, whom their excellencies had taken into their pro- 
tection, and were reſolved to defend, he would have nothing to do with 
him. But this proving not ſufficient to oblige him to deſiſt, he ſent his 
meſſenger a ſecond time to the bailiff, to propoſe that he would ſurrender 
himſelf into the hands of the government of Bern for caution, that he 
intended no miſchief to our perſons; but indeed confeſſed, That being 
charg'd by the king of England with propoſitions to thoſe of Bern, tend- 
ing highly to their advantage, he ſhould not conſult the honour of his 
maſter, by treating with them, whilſt his moſt dangerous and avow'd 
enemies were openly protected in _ territories. Which being in _ 
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the ſame with what he had ſaid before, the bailiff contented himſelf ty 
return the ſame anſwer, and immediately diſpatch'd his ſon-in-law to give 
me notice of what had paſs d, and to adviſe me, tho there ſeem'd to be 
little probability of his daring to attempt us 2 that Balthazar 
would not be thought to correſpond with him, yet that we would be upon 
our guard againſt the private deſigns of both. | | 
lx the mean time monſieur Mouliere, who was then reſident for the 
king of France in Switzerland, having receiv'd information from ſome 
perſons (as I think I have reaſon to believe) that wiſh'd well to us, That 
this Roux, tho' a native of France, had ſollicited the cantons to enter into 
meaſures prejudicial to that king's intereſt, he preſently diſpatch'd advice 
of what he had heard to the court; upon which orders were, given to 
one monſieur Martel, who had ſerv'd under the mareſchal Turenne, to 
ſurpriſe and ſeize him. Martel having travers d the country for ſome 
months, before he could find an opportunity to compaſs his deſign, at 
laſt fell acquainted with and eaſily corrupted a prieſt of St. Claud, who 
was a great confident of Roux, procuring him to ſend a meſſenger to 
Balthazar's houſe, where Roux then was, with a letter to invite him to 
the houſe of another prieſt at Rouſſaire, on the frontier of Burgundy, 
where he promiſed a great regale ſhould be provided for his entertainment. 
Roux would by no means diſappoint his friend the prieſt, and therefore 
attended only by one ſervant, and the prieſt's man, he ſet forward in the 
morning, that he might reach the place of appointment in convenient 
time. But Martel with his party having placed themſelves in the way by 
which he was to paſs, as ſoon as he ſaw him approaching, rode up to him 
and ſeized him. Roux his ſervant made his and left his maſter to 
ſhift for himſelf, But the prieft's man who was 4 of the 
ſuppoſing them to be robbers, made What he could, and 
received a ſhot in the ſhoulder 'of which he died in a few days at Nyon. 
Roux being thus ſeized, Martel order'd his hands to be tied to the pommel 
of the ſaddle, and his feet under the horſe's belly, and in this poſture 
carried him off. As they paſſed by the abbey of Beaumont, which is 
ſituated within the territories of Bern, he began to call for aid, but a 
handkerchief being preſently put into his mouth, his voice was not heard. 
In three days they arrived at Lyons, and ſecured their priſoner in the caſtle 
of Pierre en Scize, where after he had remained ſome days, he was tranſs 
ported to Paris, and impriſoned in the Baſtile. eee 
Fon this ſervice the — of France rewarded monſieur Martel with a 
thouſand piſtoles in money, and a promiſe of the firſt company that ſhould 
be vacant in his guards. The ſecond perſon in this party received :ftx 
hundred piſtoles, and a promiſe of a foot company. The reſt had fifty 
piſtoles a man, and aſſurances of preferment according to their capacity. 
Daring the confinement of Roux, monſieur De Lyonne, ſecretary o ſtate, 
went frequently to him in the priſon; but tho it had been reported that 
he had contributed much to the making of the league called the tripple 
alliance, yet he could draw nothing from him concerning any negotiations 
in which, 'twas ſaid, he had been concerned. Only he told him, that 
he had things of great importance to diſcover, which he reſolved not tw 
communicate to any perſon but the king. In the mean time deſpairing of 
life, and dreading the puniſſament of the wheel with which he had been 
threatned, he gave himſelf a wound in the ſmall guts with a knife he had 
procured from one of his keepers; hoping by that means and an obſtinate 
refraining from eating, he might put an end to his fears. On i” 
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of June finding himſelf very weak, and as he thought almoſt ready to 
expire, he ſent to ticquaint monſieur De Lyonne with his condition, and 


to let him know that he had heſitated too Upon this the ſecretary 
went immediately to the king, n of the meſſage 
he had received from Roux, the king ſent one of his phyſicians to him; 
who returning with all poſſible expedition, and repreſenting the danger he 
was in, a letter was immediately drawn by monkeur Colbert, ſigned by 
the king, and directed to the lieutenant-criminal to proceed without delay 
to his trial. Being brought before his judges, the witneſſes depoſed, 
that he had ſaid, there were thirty Ravaillac's in France, which the king 
ſhould find before the next Auguſt; with other things tending to prove 
that he had engaged in againſt the king's perſon: But he denied 
all, and refuſed, as before, to make any diſeovery of the things he knew 
unleſs to the king himſelf. He was condemned upon the evidence to be 
broken alive on the wheel, and afterwards to be thrown into the common 
ſhore for endeavouring to kill himſelf in the priſon; which ſentence was 
order d to be put in execution at the end of the Pont Neuf; but by roaſon of 
his weakneſs it was performed before the. priſon of the Chaſtellette, whither 
he had been removed from the Baſtile. This Roux alias Font- covert, 
and St. Marcelle, was a native of Niſmes in the province of Languedoc, 
and had been a {py for the court in the time ef cardinal Magarin; for 
which ſervice he had been rewarded with @ patent for licenſing ſtage- 
coaches and other publick carriages4n the ſaid province. Baut the cardinal 
upon ſome information having ſuppreſſed that grant, and remov'd his 
brother from another employment, he became ſo diſcontented, that he 
quitted the kingdom, and ' procur'd himſelf to be naturaliz d in Holland, 
During his impriſonment, Spain, Holland and Switzerland demanded 
him of the king of France; the firſt, becauſe he was employ'd'in their 
ſervice; the Hollander for the ſame reaſon, and on account of his 
naturalization; the Swiſs, only to lay claim to their right, he hav- 
ing been ſeized within their juriſdiction. But the court of England 
was a SY time become ſo intirely French, that they -laid not ane word in 
his behalf. 


Ov friends at Bern, according to their accuſtomed vigilance, gave us 
notice that a certain Engliſhman going by the name of Thomas Schugar, 
had applied himſelf to ſome of the magiſtrates, to procure them to recom- 
mend him to teach the mathematicks in that place, pretending to have 
been converted firſt from Popery to Lutheraniſm, and then from that to 
Calviniſm, n he had been a prieſt and a ſervant to the 
queen-mother of England, and that he had been in arms for the late 
King to the year 1646. at which time, upon the diſſipation of that party, 
he had tranſported himſelf beyond the ſeas, and continued abroad till the 
year 1660. They deſcribed him to be of low ſtature, ill looks, ſpeaking 
ſeven or eight languages, and that he was very inquiſitive after the Engliſh 
gentlemen, who had put themſelves under their excellencies protection. 
This perſon, under pretext that he eould find no employment at Bern, 
came to Vevay, and uſed all poſſible means to become acquainted with 
ſome of our company, denying to them that he had ever been either a 

piſt, prieſt, or ſervant to the queen-mother. But being told that we 
bal too good information from Bern to doubt of that matter, he finding 
himſelf ſuſpected, and therefore not likely to ſucceed in his deſigns, 
departed from Vevay the next morning after this diſcourſe, We unger- 


ſtood afterwards that paſſing by Auſburg he had been entertained 0 
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eight or ten days at the houſe of Mr. Oliver St. Johns, who had been 
formerly chief juſtice of the common-pleas in England, and that having 
gotten the name of the perſon by whoſe means he received his letters, 
e had procured his correſpondence to be interrupted; which cauſed us 
to ſuſpect that he had found means to ſerve us in the like manner, our 
intercourſe with England being for ſome months wholly cut off till we 
had taken new meaſures to renew it. r 
ABour this time Henrietta Maria, queen- mother of England, and 
aunt to the preſent king of France, having been formerly an active in- 
ſtrument in contriving and fomenting the long and bloody civil war in 
England, and encouraging the barbarous maſſacre of the proteſtants in 
Ireland; and more lately from a ſpirit of revenge and malice, a princi- 
pal adviſer of the cruelties acted in England upon the alteration of the 
government, died at Paris. Her diſtemper at firſt ſeem'd not to be dan- 
gerous, but upon taking ſomething preſcrib'd by the phyſicians. to pro- 
cure ſleep, the potion operated in ſuch a manner that ſne wak'd no more. 
She receiv d threeſcore thouſand pounds yearly from England, and yet 
left many and debts unpaid. She was our particular enemy, and 
flatly avour d the deſigns that had been carried on againſt our 
Tux parliament in England having been prorogu'd for about eighteen 
months, met on the 2oth. of October, and the houſe of commons being 
ſent for to the lords houſe, after the king had acquainted them with his 
joy to ſee them again after ſo long abſence, he deſir d they would confider 
his debts, and exhorted both houſes to union. Which laſt admonition 
was thought to ariſe from a pamphlet that had been publiſh'd by the lord 
Hollis, touching the caſe of one Mr. Skynner a merchant of London, 
againſt the Eaſt-India company, in. which diſcourſe he ſeem'd to out-do 
the higheſt of all thoſe who had ever written for the privileges of the 
lords. This was a ſti reverſe of the medal ; eſpecially. to thoſe, 
who knew, that when he was a member of the houſe of commons, he 
had ſo far deſpis d the privileges. of the lords, that at a conference between 
the. two hed in which the lords ſhew'd themſelves unwilling to com- 
ply with the commons, he had openly ſaid, that if they perſiſted to 
refuſe their concurrence, the commons would do the thing in diſpute 
without them. However, one of the members of the houſe of com- 
mons anſwer' d Hollis's pamphlet with ſuch force and ſharpneſs, that upon 
debate they came to three reſolutions to this effect: that divers things af- 
firm'd in his book were falſe and ſcandalous: that from this time the 
lords ſhall never originally intermeddle with the cauſe of any commoner : 
and that what the lords have done in the buſineſs of Mr. Skynner ſhall 
be razed out of their books. Theſe votes being carry d to the lords for 
their approbation, they return'd for anſwer, That they would ſhortly 
ſend them a bill touching this matter. PP TT re BR 
Tux king of France having reſolv'd to viſit his late acquiſitions in the 
Low-Countries, put himſelf at the head of a great body of troops to 
that purpoſe; of which the ſtates of Holland having receiv'd informa- 
tion, and that the dutcheſs of Orleans would accompany the king to the 
ſea-coaſt, and then paſs over to meet her brother at Dover, they began 
not only to diſlike the perſonal neighbourhood of the king of France, 
but vehemently to ſuſpect that this interview was deſign d to unite the 
two kings againſt them. And that they might not be wanting to them- 
ſelves in this conjuncture, they immediately diſpatch'd an ambaſſador to 
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complement the king of F rance in his progreſs, and ſent the heer Van 


threatned from that fide, The court of France, who were not ignorant 
of the deſigns carry'd on by the king of England, to ſubvert the laws 
and liberties of the Engliſh nation; and well underſtood how much the 
eſtabliſhment of an arbitrary power in the crown would contribute to 
weaken that force which had been ſo formidable under a free govern- 
ment, had inſtruqted the dutcheſs of Orleans not only to offer money to 
her brother, in caſe the uſual way of ſupplying his luxury by parlia- 


number of forces he ſhould judge requiſite to render the monarchy abſo- 
lute and uncontroll'd, To theſe ſhe herſelf had added another argument 
to be propos'd, no leſs prevalent where it was to be apply'd than the for- 
mer. For ſhe had in her train one Mrs. Queroualle, of a family in 
Low-Britany, who, beſides her French education and carriage, was 
young, and had paſs d in France for a great beauty. With ſuch baits the 
monarch was ealily taken, and for this tinſel ware was contented to bar- 
ter the affections and of the people, together with the quiet of al- 


which ſhe was not a little inclin'd, did not ſhew himſelf fo well contented 
belonging to the duke, few weeks after her return, having taken a glaſs 
lent convulſions that ſhe died at two of the clock the next morning. 


brother, he at firſt ſeem'd to be highly diſſatisfy d with the conduct of her 
huſband, and full of ſuſpicion that ſhe had been us d in a manner not un- 


common among princes. But having reſolv'd that nothing ſhould di- 


ſturb the meaſures lately taken between the two courts, he ſoon cool 'd, 
to the court of France, in appearance to condole with them for the 
Dover, and to concett the methods of purſuing their deſign. The duke 


forces about Paris were exercis d in his preſence; balls and comedies 
were prepar d to divert him; the king gave him divers rich preſents, 
and made a publick feaſt on the day of St. Louis, principally on his ac- 
count. Soon after his arrival, things began to pr vigorouſly. A 

t ſum of money was ſent into England ; the French army was or- 


horſes were bought, and diſpatch'd to them with all expedition, and no 
man doubted any longer either of the league between France and Eng- 
land, or of their intentions to employ their joint forces againſt the com- 
mon-wealth of Holland. The Dutch ambaſſador at Paris was ſo 
alarm'd with this news, that he went in great haſte to monſieur de 
Lyonne, and deſir d to be inform'd whether the French army were to be 
employ'd againſt his maſters. But the ſecretary aſſur d him there was no 
ground for any ſuch apprehenſions, and that if thoſe troops were us d in 
an ition, the ſtorm would fall far enough from their territories. 
And accordingly the mareſchal de Crequi at the head of about twenty 
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Beuningen into England, to endeavour to diſſipate the clouds that 


mentary aids ſhould fail, but alſo to give him aſſurances of whatever 


moſt all Europe. Puff'd up with ſucceſs the dutcheſs returns to Paris, 
and found ſuch a reception from the king as ſo great ſervices ſeem'd to 
deſerve. But her huſband the duke of Orleans, either upon ſuſpicion of 
her too great familiarity with her brother, or of ſome other gallantry, to 
with her negotiation. However it was, ſhe being at St. Cloud, a palace 
of limonade, or other cooling liquor, was ſuddenly ſeized with ſuch vio- 


Tux death of the dutcheſs of Orleans being fignify'd to the king her 


and ſent the duke of Buckingham with the character of his ambaſſador 
death of the dutcheſs, but indeed to confirm the late agreement made at 
was receiv'd with all poſſible demonſtrations of eſteem and favour. The 


der'd to break up, and to march towards the new conqueſts ; draught- 
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five thouſand men enter'd Lorrain, ſeiz d Nancy, and all the places that 
lay on his way, and was within half an hour o —_— the duke him- 
felf at Eſpinal. The French king pretended for the reaſon of this ſud- 
den invaſion, that the duke of Lorrain had, contrary to a late treaty, fors 
tify'd ſome of his own towns, and had endeavour'd in a clandeſtine man- 
ner to be admitted into the triple alliance; declaring that he intended 
not to retain the dutchy in his poſſeſſion, but deſigned to put it into the 
hands of ſome other perſon of the Lorrain family who ſhould be more 
worthy. In the mean time the marefchal de Crequi having driven the 
duke out of his territories, publiſhed an order, forbidding his ſubjects to 
. yield him obedience ; commanding thoſe who had been in arms for him, 
to quit his ſervice, and to put themſelves into that of the king, and re- 
quiring all orders of men in that country to do homage and ſwear allegi- 
ance to him, under pain of death and confifcation of eſtate. ; 
Tux duke of Lorrain being in this manner diſpoſleſs'd of his dutchy, 
without any preceding declaration of war on the part of France, fill'd 
all Europe with his complaints, and difpatch'd a miniſter to the king of 
England, to defife his good offices with the French king in this con- 
juncture; which he thought he had no reaſon to doubt, on account of 
the obligations he had formerly laid upon him, in offering to ſerve him 
with his perſon and troops during the time of his exile. But inſtead of 
the favour expected, his miniſter received no other anſwer, than that he 
was ſorry for what had happened, and that the preſent violence, like the 
miſchiefs of a ſudden inundation, muſt be endured at this time. 
Tux duke of Buckingham, after he had finiſhed the buſineſs of his 
embaſly and received many extraordinary favours and preſents of great 
value from the king of France, return'd to England; ſoon after which, 
in order to find new pretences of breaking with the Dutch, a meſſage 
was ſent to the Engliſh miniſter reſiding at the Hague to demand 
furrender of cornet Joyce, who having formerly, by command of the 
army, ſeized the late king at Holmby, where he was treating with the 
parliaments commiffioners, had ſince the late revolution withdrawn him- 
felf from the fury of his enemies, and retired with his family to Roter- 
dam. The pretext uſed by the court of England to colour this demand 
was, That Joyce being told that a ſhot had been lately made at the king, 
anſwered, That tho' that had miſs'd, another might prove more ſucce 
ful; to which they added, That they had received information that he 
had actually engaged himſelf in a deſign againſt the preſent government 
in England. By this means they hoped it would come to paſs, either 
that the ſtates by refuſing to deliver him according to an article of the 
late treaty, might juſtly be charged with breaking the peace; or by ſur- 
rendring his perſon, would totally diſoblige the common-wealth party, 
and make them leſs averſe to the intended war. Purſuant to his inſtrue- 
tions the miniſter of England makes his demand ; and the ſtates perceiv- 
ing the ſnare that was laid for them, immediately ſigned an order to the 
magiſtrates of Roterdam for feizing the cornet, and delivered it into his 
hands: but ſo contrived the matter, that the officers who were appointed 
to take him in cuſtody, walked fo long before his door, that he had 
time to go out by a back way, and by that means made his eſcape. 
OvR ancient and hearty friend Mr. treaſurer Steiger falling into a pa- 
ralytical diſtemper, of which he ſoon after died, ſurrendered his em- 
loyments into the hands of their excellencies, and one monſieur Velden 
was Choſen to ſucceed him, who being well informed of the many fa- 
l vours 
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vours we had received from his predeceſſor, aſſured us upon his firſt jour- 
ney into our parts, that he would do us all the good offices that ſhould 
be in his power, and would be as careful of our concernments as the late 
treaſurer had been. And here I may not omit, that one La Rue of 
Lyons, who had been engaged with Du Pre in his attempt to aſſaſſinate 
us, having ſome acquaintance with monſieur Du Four a merchant of 
Geneva, wrote a letter to let him know that he had heartily repented of 


that action, and would be more ready to ſerve us for the future than he 


had been to take part in fo baſe a deſign. He informed him alſo that 


the Iriſhman, who had paſs'd under the name of Riardo, and was one of | 


the principal inſtruments that were employed againſt us by the dutcheſs 
of 04g had lately been at 2 2 6 2 that if he 
had known how many well-wiſhers I had among the beſt of his friends, 
he would not have enter'd into any engagement againſt me; that he had 
quitted the ſervice of the king of England on account of his ingratitude, 
and that he defired above all things to have my good opinion, and to 
keep a conſtant * nn wg with me; that he had been with Mr. 
Richard Cromwell, where he had met with fo good reception, that he 
had reſolved never more to apply himſelf to the court, and that he would 
ſerve the honeſt party in England with the laſt drop of his blood; all 
which being communicated to me by monſieur Du Four, 1 concluded, 
that Riardo (if not La Rue alſo) deſigned, according to the beſt of his 
underſtanding, to act the devil's part, firſt to enſnare and then to accuſe. 
In the mean time colonel Balthazar who had entertained this Riardo 
at his houſe whilſt the defign of our aſſaſſination was forming, and had 
received Roux alſo with the ſame familiarity, finding himſelf diſappoint- 
ed in the hopes he had conceived and openly publiſhed of our removal 
from Vevay, reſolved to take new meaſures, and to employ artifices to 
perſuade their excellencies to withdraw their protection from us. To this 
end he went to commiſſary-general Godart, who was a member of the 
council of Bern, and pretending to have received letters from England, 
informed him, That the ambaſſador of the duke of Savoy then in that 
court, had offered to the commiſſioners appointed to treat with him, 
that if the king of England would by his intereft and other means, en- 
deavour to procure the reſtitution of ſuch places as were kept from him 
the canton of Bern, his maſter would undertake to deliver us dead or 
ive into his hands. The commiſlary-general coming to Vevay by or- 
der of their excellencies to terminate ſome matters in difpute between the 
baron de Chaſteler and his tenants, was pleaſed to give me an account of 
this buſineſs ; and upon conference we agreed, that there was no proba- 
bility of any ſuch offers made, for many reaſons, and particularly that the 
duke had refuſed to countenance the deſign againſt us, when he had 
been ſollicited by Riardo and others to that purpoſe ; concluding it to be 


a contrivance of- Balthazar to perſwade the government that the favour | 


extended to us might prove prejudicial to the publick ſafety. But he who 
had endeavoured to bring us into danger, could not without difficulty pre- 
ſerve himſelf. For the court of France upon information that Roux, 
who had been executed at Paris, as I have already related, had leſt his 

pers in Balthazar's houſe, ſent a party of between twenty or thirty 
R into the Pais de Gex, who hovering about that country for ſome 
time put him into ſo great a fright that he burnt the papers. He had at 
firſt ſighted the report; but being informed by one Beauregard his wife's 
brother, that ſome of them were the ſame who had oe png xe 
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Martel in ſeizing Roux, he made the beſt proviſion he could for his 
defence. | 8 
As the memory of thoſe men whoſe lives have been remarkable for great 
and generous actions, ought to be tranſmitted to poſterity with the praiſes 
they have deſerved, that others may be excited to the imitation of their 
virtues: 'tis as juſt that the names of thoſe who have render'd themſelves 
deteſtable by the baſeneſs of their crimes, ſhould be recorded, that' men 
may be deterr'd from treading in their ſteps, leſt they draw upon them- 
| ſelves the ſame infamy. For this reaſon I think it neceſſary to inſert in 
this place the true names of ſome of thoſe aſſaſſins who were employ'd 
by the court of England, and others to take away our lives, as I received 
them from an Engliſh gentleman who was well acquainted with their 
affairs, and who having paſſed ſome time in Italy, made me a viſit at Ve- 
vay in his return to England. He aſſured me that the villain who mur- 
der'd Mr. Liſle by ſhooting him into the back, is an Iriſhman, and 
named O Croli; that the name of his companion, who waited with a 
freſh horſe to carry him off, is Cotter, and that he is a native of the 
ſame country; that the aſſaſſin who goes under the name of Riardo is 
alſo an Iriſhman, and his true name Mac Carty, who having murder'd 
one colonel Dillon his countryman at Paris, had been puniſhed with 
death, if the queen-mother of England had not interceded for him and 
procured his pardon, for the good ſervices he had already done, and 
others that he promiſed to do for the time to come. Which favour that 
he might farther merit, he went into Holland ſoon after he was diſ- 
charged from priſon, where he r to aſſaſſinate one Mr. William 
Carr, who having been a ſervant to the king, had taken liberty to write 
ſome things that diſpleaſed the court, and on that account had been 
obliged to retire from England. _, 

: Taz king of France making great preparations for war, obtained a 
new levy of Switzers from the cantons, and procured fix thouſand men 
to be raiſed in England to be imploy'd in his ſervice. And that he might 
divide the ſtrength of the empire, and render them uncapable of aſſiſting 
the Hollanders when he ſhould think fit to attack them, he ſent an agent 

into Hungary to foment the diſcontents of that people who had been in- 
vaded in their privileges, and perſecuted for religion by the influence of 
the emperor's bigotted council, He cauſed his brother the duke of Or- 
leans to marry the daughter of the elector Palatine, and on that account 
made many large promiſes to that prince which were never performed. 
He tamper'd with divers other princes of Germany ; and knowing that 
the elector of Cologn had a deſign to ſeize and ſubvert the rights and 
privileges of that city, he tempted him with offers of his aſſiſtance. The 
court of England on their part recalled Sir William Temple from his 
employment in Holland, ſuſpecting him not to favour the French in- 
tereſt, but rather to be zealouſly inclined to maintain the triple alliance 
which they were reſolved to break, and ſent Downing to ſupply his 
place, who was a much fitter inſtrument to carry on the deſigns they had 
on foot. And ſince my ſubject has led me to ſpeak of this gentleman, I 
muſt here ſacknowledge, that tho Downing had acted contrary to his 
faith, former pretences and obligations, in betraying our friends, as'I 
mentioned before; yet none of thoſe who remained in Holland, or af- 
terwards retired thither, were ever moleſted during his miniſtry, which 
was as much as could reaſonably be expected from a perſon in his poſt. 
To this was added an attempt, which for the ſingularity of the thing 


deſerves 
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deſerves to be remember d. For upon notice that a conſiderable number 
of Dutch men of war were riding in the channel, the king to procure 

any means ſome pretences for the intended war, gave orders to the 
commander of a yacht to paſs through the fleet, and to oblige the ad- 
miral to take down his flag. The 1 to his inſtructions, 
ſets fail with his yacht, and encounterin whole dutch fleet, who 
would not be brought to take down the flag, falls upon them and fired 
on all fides till his powder and ball was quite ſpent. But the Dutch well 
underſtanding the deſign of this inſult, choſe rather to ſuffer patiently 
the tearing of their e, than to return one ſhot. Thus they endea- 
voured by all means to keep fair weather with their neighbours: and 
that wap might prevent the city of Cologn from falling into the hands of 
thoſe who might make uſe of it to their prejudice, they treated with the 
— of that place, and finding them diſpoſed to receive their 
aſſiſtance, they ſent them a regiment of foot commanded by colonel 
Bampfield. | | 


Tux canton of Bern having raiſed two thouſand four hundred men for 
the ſervice of the king of France in twelve companies, proceeded to no- 
minate the officers that were to command ten of them, leaving to that 
king the nomination of officers for the other two, according to the 
agreement made between them. They ſtipulated in their treaty, That 
none of their forces ſhould be employ'd againſt any people of the re- 
formed religion; which condition was readily accepted by the king of 
France, who knew that if he ſhould break with the king of Spain or 
the emperor, he might uſe the proteſtant Switzers againſt them, whilſt 
thoſe were furniſhed by the popiſh cantons ſhould be employ'd 
againſt the Dutch. This contract with France was made without con- 
ſulting the other cantons, and at a lower rate than had been ſettled by 
the laſt treaty with that crown; on which laſt account chiefly ſome 
members of this union ſhewed themſelves much diſguſted, But upon 
the whole matter, tho' I have heard many arguments brought to ruſtify 
the way uſed by the Switzers for keeping their people continually exer- 
ciſed to arms, yet it were to be wiſh'd, that ſome means might be found 
to cauſe this traffick to ceaſe, and to perſuade thoſe who have authority, 
to examine the juſtice of every cauſe in which they engage, and not to 
ſuffer their ſubjects to make a trade of war. The king of France was 
much diſpleaſed with the government of Zurich for refuſing to permit 
any levies of men to be made among them at this time ; but he ſent 
letters of thanks to thoſe of Bern for their ready compliance with his de- 
mands, confirnfing what had been promiſed on his part, and offering (as 
they had defired) his mediation to compoſe the differences between them 

the biſhop of Baſle, with aſſurances of his aſſiſtance to conſtrain the 
biſhop to accept reaſonable conditions. He promiſed to maintain them 
in poſſeſſion of the Pais de Veaux, and to pay all the arrears of penſions 
that ſhould appear to be due to any of them. 
In the mean time the Dutch with the utmoſt diligence prepare to ſend 
out their fleet. They nominated Michael Adrian de Ruyter to be their 
admiral, and the heer Cornelius de Wit to be commiſſioner for the ſtates 
at ſea, allowing a guard of twelve halberdiers to attend his perſon. They 
to prevent the conjunction of the Engliſh and French- fleets, but 
could not: for the Engliſh having notice that the count D'Eſtrees, who 
commanded the French, was arrived with his ſhips at the Iſle of Wight, 
found means to join them in that road, yet not without the loſs of ** 
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of their frigates which carried thirty eight guns, and was taken by the 
Zelandia, almoſt without reſiſtance, the ſeamen being generally unwilling 
to be employ'd in this war. On the ſeventh of June 1672. the two 
fleets engaged near Solebay, the French ſquadron againſt admiral Ban- 
kart; the Engliſh blue ſquadron commanded by the earl of Sandwich, 
againſt the heer Van Ghent admiral of Amſterdam ; and the red ſqua- 
dron commanded by the duke of York, againſt the Dutch admiral de 
Ruyter. The fight was bloody, and continued from _ in the morn- 
ing to ſun-ſet. The French behaved themſelves as if they defired to be 
ſpectators rather than actors in this tragedy: the duke of York was 
obliged to ſhift his ſhip, either becauſe ſhe was diſabled, or the better to 
provide for his own — But the greateſt loſs fell upon the blue ſqua- 
dron ; the admiral of which was burnt by a Dutch fireſhip, the earl of 
Sandwich drown'd, many voluntiers and officers killed, with a great 
number of private ſeamgn. On the Dutch fide, the admiral of Amſter- 
dam, the vice-admiral of Zealand, and captain Brakel were killed. 
Three of De Wit's guard were ſhot by his fide, and a fourth loſt both 
his legs by a cannon ball. After this fight the French ſet fail for Breſt, 
and the Engliſh retired into port, leaving the Dutch maſters at ſea for 
that time. 

Tux ſtates of Holland well knowing that the alliance between the 
Engliſh court and the king of France was not at all pleaſing to the peo- 
ple of England, publiſhed a declaration, to ſhew that they had been con-. 
ſtrained to make war againſt the king and his private council, who had 
deſigned and endeayoured to deprive them of their commerce and li a 
and to render the crown of England abſolute and independent. But that 
they were ready to conſent that the people of England might trade freel 
either with them or others. They diſcharged and ſet at liberty ſuch 
ſhips, .men and merchandize belonging to the Engliſh nation, as they had 
ſeized in their ports, in requital of the attempt made by the court of Eng- 
land to ſurprize their homeward-bound Smyrna fleet, before any decla- 
ration of war had been publiſhed againſt them. Theſe things obliged 
the king to promiſe reſtitution of what had been unjuſtly taken from the 
Dutch before the date of the ſaid declaration. But whatever advantages 
the Dutch might have by ſea, they were infinitely over-balanced by their 
loſſes at land. | EEE | | 
Tux king of France having drawn together one hundred and twenty 

thouſand effective men, divided them into three bodies: the firſt, con- 
ſiſting of ſeventy thouſand, he took under his own peculiar command. 
At the head of the ſecond, which was of forty thouſand, he placed 
the prince of Conde; and gave about ten thouſand men more to the 
count of Chamilly to ſerve as a flying camp. All theſe forces directing 
their march towards Maſtricht, a council of war was held in the king's 
quarters, and a debate ariſing about beſieging that place, it was adjudged 
to be an enterprize ſo full of hazard and difficulty by reaſon of the 
numerous garriſon and good fortifications about the town, that they re- 
ſolved to turn their march towards the Rhine, where the places were not 
in ſo good condition. Yet it was thought convenient to leave Chamilly 
near Tongeren to prevent the excurſions of the garriſon of Maſtricht, 
which was done. The two armies commanded by the king and prince 
of Conde marched ſeveral days without ſeeing an enemy, except only 
about two hundred men who had intrenched themſelves on the fide of 
the Rhine, and rer.dered themſelves priſoners after little reſiſtance. From 
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thence the prince of Conde was ſent to beſiege Weſel, whilſt the king 
befieged Orſoy, and the mareſchal Turenne Burick. Theſe three ſieges 
being undertaken at the ſame time cauſed a general alarum. But when 
they ſaw that Orſoy had hardly held out twenty four hours, and that 
Burick and Weſel had been ſurrendered in little more than the ſame 
time, the conſternation greatly increaſed. The governor of Weſel, 
which was accounted a ſtrong place, was ſentenced to loſe his head; but 
having ſome friends about the prince of Orange, the executioner was 
order'd only to paſs the ſword over him. The count Deſtrades was, in 
conſideration of his ſervices and particular correſpondencies in Holland, 
made governor of this place. Reez, Emerick, Beavize, and Dedekom, 
follow'd the example; and an Iriſhman who commanded at Rhijnberg, 
finding himſelf beſieg d by the king of France, was fo frighted, that he 
delivered the town without a ſhot; and was afterwards beheaded for his 
cowardice. The king deſigning to paſs the Vſſel, in order to attack the 
places on the other fide of that river, communicated his deſign to the 
ince of Conde and to the mareſchal de Turenne, who having diſſwaded 
im from the attempt as too dangerous, it was reſolved to try to paſs the 
Rhine, which they thought more practicable. In purſuance of this re- 
ſolution, they procured the beſt advice they could get, and were inform- 
ed by a betrayer of his country, that there was a place where the was 
ter was low and the paſſage ſafe: which being tried and found to be 
according to the information, the king expreſſed more than ordinary ſa- 
tisfaction, becauſe he could as well enter the country that way as by the 
Yficl, and fall upon the enemies rear. The Dutch ſuſpecting this place, 
had already ſent an officer to ſecure the paſſage ; but he finding himſelf 
too weak, abandoned the poſt with the 2 of the ſtates de- 
puties; and lieutenant general Wurtz was ſent by the prince of Orange 
with a greater force. By this means much time was loſt, and the kin 
of France had leiſure to erect batteries, which gall'd the horſe of 
Wurtz in ſuch a manner, that they found themſelves obliged to ſhelter 
in the woods. All things being prepared by the French, part of a re- 
giment of horſe paſſed the river, and were received {6 warmly by 
Wurtz, that they were forced back into the water: but being ſeconded 
by more of their companions, they ſoon became ſtrong enough to make 
their ground, and to put the Dutch horſe to flight. However in 
this paſſage the duke of Longueville nephew to the prince of Conde was 
killed, and the prince himſelf wounded in the wriſt by a muſket-ball. 
After this the French took the caſtle of Tolhuys, and laid a bridge of 
boats over the Rhine; which ſo terrified the Dutch, that they abandoned 
all their intrenchments: ſo that the king, who had deſigned to attack 
them, finding that work over, repaſſed the river, and ſent the mareſchal 
Turenne to command the prince of Conde's army during his abſence. 
Then the king reſolved to paſs the Yſlel, and was not a little ſurprized 
to find the paſſage ſo eaſy, and quite otherwiſe than had been repreſented 
to him. — befieg'd and taken Doeſburg, deputies arrived in his 
camp from Utrecht, offering to deliver the town and dependencies. 
The.duke of Orleans took Zutphen in Gelderland ; and the king himſelf 
advanced to Utrecht, having ſent a lieutenant-general with ſome troops to 
take poſſeſſion before. Here he received the Dutch ambaſſadors who 
were ſent by the ſtates to know upon what terms he would treat. In 
the mean time the. mareſchal Turenne poſſeſſed himſelf of Arnheim, 
the fort of Knotſemburg and Nimeguen ; which laſt place- * foo 
bes | . efen 
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defended than any other had been. Upon this news the Dutch abandoned 
Graven, which Turenne ſeized. Bommel and the Sckincken Scans fell 
alſo into the hands of the French: the biſhop of Munſter took Grol and 
Deventer: and the marquis De Rochfort made himſelf maſter of Naerden 
and ſome other places. | 
Tunis aſtoniſhing ſucceſs attending the French in every attempt, drove 
the common 2 of Holland into rage and deſpajr. Diſaſters came fo 
thick upon them, that they could not diſcern the inequality of their forces 
when compared to the united ſtrength of France and England. They 
would not reflect upon the natural impetuoſity of the French nation, or 
the ſuddenneſs of the invaſion: but in ſpite to common ſenſe would needs 
believe that men of republican principles had conſpired to betray the 
common- wealth to one or both of the confederated monarchs. ' And tho” 
Jam not concerned to defend thoſe who at that time had the principal 
in the adminiſtration of affairs in Holland; yet the king of England 
imſelf ſhall be their compurgator, not only on his own account, but 
alſo in reſpect of his brother of France, His words are theſe: © The 
infolencies, and continual contrivances againſt me, of certain perſons, 
who for ſome time 17 have had the principal direction of affairs in the 
government of the United Netherlands, have neceſſitated me to make an 
alliance with the moſt chriſtian king, who alſo has the ſame grounds of 
complaint againſt them, having no other end, than to ſuppreſs the 
inſupportable greatneſs of the Louveſtein faction; and to ſecure ourſelves 
from the like inſults and affronts for the time to come, &c. But the 
people being deaf to all reaſon, things every where tended to ſedition and 
tumult; divers of the clergy, particularly one Lantman at the Hague, and 
Borſtius at Roterdam, exciting the populace both by printing | \ pany 
ing, againſt their governours. In this unhappy ſtate of affairs it fell out, 
that on the 2oth of June 1672. the penſionary John de Wit coming out of 
the council in the Hague at eleven a clock at night, accompanied only by 
one ſervant who carried a torch in his hand, was aſſaulted by four perſons, 
' wounded, and left for dead. The next day one of the aſſaſſins by name 
Jacob Vander Graef was ſeized, tried, condemn'd, and in a few days 
executed, the ſtates of Holland judging this expedition to be abſolutely 
neceſſary for the ſecurity of their own perſons in the exerciſe of their 
employments. On the 24th of July in the ſame year Cornelius de Wit, 
ancient burger-maſter of Dort, grand baily of Putten, and elder brother 
to the penſionary, was brought priſoner to the Hague, upon the accuſation 
of one Tichelaar a barber-ſurgeon, who depoſed, That the priſoner 
would have hired him to poiſon the prince of Orange. He was ſeveral 
times put to the rack, and conſtantly aſſerted his innocence. Yet he was 
fentenced to loſe his offices and dignities, and to be baniſhed for ever from 
Holland and Weſt-Frieſland. This ſentence being publiſhed, cauſed men 
to murmur, as their paſſions variouſly inclined them. Some ſaid that if 
he were guilty, the puniſhment was too little; and if innocent, too 
much. Others ſaid, that he was certainly guilty, becauſe his judges had 
fet the accuſer at liberty. Tichelaar in the mean time went about the 
Hague, and told the people that he had convicted the grand-baily ; which 
ſuggeſtion brought great numbers of them about the priſon- doors. In 
the mean time his brother John de Wit came in his to take him out 
of the priſon, upon which one of the populace cried out, © That now 
the two traitors were together, they ſhould not eſcape.” In this inſtant a 
Letter written by K. Charles II. alle 
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falſe report was ſpread among the people, that ſome thouſands of Boors 
were coming to plunder the Hague, by which rz the two brothers 
were deprived of all hopes of ſafety. For u is report, the guards 
that 921 been placed by ihe —— of nes abant the priſon 2 the 
defence of the priſoner, took occaſion to draw off, and left them to the 
mercy. of the rabble; who growing ya of any farther delay, 
immediately broke open the doors of the priſon, and divers of them ruſhed 
into the chamber w the two brothers were. John de Wit, who was 
ſitting on the bed- ſide with a book in his hand, demanded of them what 
they would have; and receiving for anſwer, that they ſhould ſee if they 
. would go down, he took his brother by the hand and led him down to 
the ſtreet; where they were no ſooner arrived, but the enraged multitude 
fell upon them, and with a thouſand wounds moſt barbarouſly murder'd 
them. The particulars of this cruelty are ſo abominable and ſo exceed- 
ing all example, that I purpoſely omit any farther mention of this tragical 
ſto 
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Tux king of France in purſuance of the agreement he had made with 
the canton of Bern, procured the differences between them and the biſhop 
of Baſle to be adjuſted according to their excellencies deſire. But that part 
of the treaty by which he had promiſed not to employ. their ſubjects 
againſt any of the reformed religion was not ſo well obſerved; for he had 
uſed them in the war againſt the ſtates of Holland, and obliged them to 
ſerve on all occaſions without diſtinction, contrary to his promiſe, and 
to the oath that both officers and ſoldiers had taken before their departure 
from Switzerland. This uſage the Swiſs officers and ſoldiers — 
deputed one monſieur De Beur an officer of their body to acquaint their 
excellencies, that they had been conſtrained againſt their inclinations to 
do what they had done. Of which the French having notice, they 
cauſed him to be ſeized at Metz, where he was put into a dungeon. 
And tho' upon the ſollicitation of his friends in Switzerland, their 
excellencies deſired his liberty, they could not for ſome time obtain any 
more than a better accommodation for him in the priſon ; the late 
ſucceſſes of France having carried that court to ſuch a height, that they 
cauſed a letter to be written by monſieur Stuppa to the canton of Bern, 
to let them know, that the king accounted himſelf little obliged to them 
for the men they had raiſed under pretence of ſerving him; and that 
he was better ſatisfied with the refuſal of the canton of Zurich, than 
with their grant which was accompanied with ſuch reſtriftions and regret. 
The government of Bern finding their affairs with France to be in this 
uncertain condition, were doubtful what meaſures to take in the diſpute 
which had been on foot for ſome time, and ſtill continued between the 
duke of Savoy and thoſe of Geneva on account of a fort which had been 
built by the duke within half a e of that city, under colour of a 
magazine for the veſſels he had built, and to ſecure a port for their ule ; 
poſitively requiring all thoſe of Geneva who ſſed lands within the 
juriſdiction of Save , to hear maſs on pain of forfeiture. However, the 
proteſtant cantons having ſeriouſly conſidered the importance of this affair, 
ſent to the duke of Savoy to demand, whether he would have peace or 
war, and whether he would in all things make good the treaties that had 
been concluded with them by his anceſtors, or not. But before the duke 
had determined what anſwer to give to this meſſage, an accident happen'd 
whici ſerved to ſecure thoſe of Geneva from any apprehenſions from 
Savoy at that time. For the duke of Savoy having corrupted the governor 
8 of 
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of Savona (which belongs to the republick of Genoa) and received } his 
prumiſe to put him into poſſeſſion of the place, had raiſed forces, and 
order'd them to march thither. But the officers not agreeing, either con- 
cerning the manner, or the time of putting the enterprize in execution, 
it was ſo long delay'd that the government of Genoa had notice of their 
march: and ſuſpecting their deſign, immediately removed the governour 
and changed the gariſon. The duke finding his project defeated, was yet 
unwilling to have it believed that he deſigned any clandeſtine attempt (for 
no ſort of men will avow an unſucceſsful treachery) and therefore he pub- 
liſhed a declaration of the reaſons that moved him to make war againſt 
| Genoa; which were ſo ſlight and trivial, that it plainly appeared he rather 
ſought to cover his deſign upon Savona, than that he had any juſt cauſe 
of quarrel to pretend, it being notorious to all perſons concern d, that the 
duke had receiv'd offers of ſatisfaction to the utmoſt of what he could 
demand. In conſequence of the declaration his forces poſſeſs d themſelves 
of Pieve, a place belonging to the Genoeſes, but of no great ſtrength or 
importance. On the other fide, the government of Genoa ſent to com- 
2 to the king of France, that contrary to the agreement, which he by 

is agent had made between the duke of Savoy and them, the duke's 
forces had attacked them in a hoſtile manner; but yet they omitted not, 
at the ſame time, to draw together what force they could to do themſelves 
right, if other means ſhould fail. The duke's army finding Pieve not to 
be tenable, quitted the place and marched to Caſtelvecchio, with intention 
to fortify it by reaſon ol its advantagious ſituation. But the Genoeſes well 
knowing the importance of Caſtelvecchio, drew together about nine 
thouſand men, and ſeized all the avenues, before the Savoyards had made 
any proviſion for their ſubſiſtence. So that the governor with about three 
hundred officers and ſoldiers found no other way to prevent falling into the 
hands of the enemy but by withdrawing privately, which they effected, 
leaving the reſt to ſhift for themſelves, and the next day the Genoeſes 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the Tr. killing and taking priſoners all thoſe 
that were within. From thence they went to Oneglia, reſolving to 
ſtorm the town by ſea and land; but the Savoyards prevented them, and 

capituiated to leave both officers and ſoldiers to be priſoners of war, In 
| theſe actions the marquis of Parella with many of the principal nobility, 
were taken and carried priſoners to Genoa: which, with ſome other ſuc- 
ceſſes obtained by that common-wealth againſt the duke of Savoy, obliged 
him to entertain cooler thoughts than he had done, and to haſten his 
anſwer to the demands of the proteſtant cantons; in which he profeſſed, 
he would have no difference with them, being ſincerely deſirous of their 
friendſhip; that indeed, he had been much ſurprized they ſhould take 
any umbrage on account of a houſe he had built in his own territories, 
and intereſt themſelves in the differences which had happened between 
him and thoſe of Geneva, who, he ſaid, had broken = treaty of St. 
Julian, which yet for their excellencies ſake, he would obſerve, as if it were 
{till in full force. | | 
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The KING's Letters to the QU E EN: 
1. 
| | - Ss 
Dear Heart, Oxford, Jan. . 


CNINCE my laſt, which was by Talbot, the Scots commiſſioners have 
ſent to defire me to ſend a commiſſion to the general aſſembly in 
Edinburgh, which I am reſolved not to do; but to the end of mak- 

ing ſome uſe of this occaſion, by ſending an honeſt man to London, and 

that I may have the more time for the making a handſome negative, I have 
demanded a paſsport for Philip Warwick, by whom to return my anſwer. 

I forgot in my former to tell thee, that Lenthall the ſpeaker brags, That 

cardinal Mazarin keeps a ſtrict intelligence with him; tho' I will not ſwear 

that Lenthall ſays true, I am ſure it is fit for thee to know. As for Sabran, 

I am confident that either he or his inſtructions are not right for him who 

is eternally thine. 

Even now TI am advertiſed from London, That there are three or 
four lords, and eight commons (beſides four Scotch commiſſioners) ap- 
pointed to treat, and they have named Uxbridge for the place, though 
not yet the particular- perſons. I am likewiſe newly advertiſed that 
general Goring proſpers well where he is, and ſince Monday laſt hath 
taken eighty of the rebels horſe; and upon his advance they have quitted 
Peterfield and Coudry. | 


POSTSCRIPT. 


« The ſettling of religion, and the militia, are the firſt to be treated on: 
and be confident, that I will neither quit epiſcopacy, nor that 
« ſword which God hath given into my hands.” 


| 29. 15. | 
Copy to my wife, 9 Jan. 1644. by P. A. 
This is a true copy, examined by 
- Edmond Prideaux. 
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31. 
Dear Heart, Oxford, Sunday 3o March. 


INCE my laſt (which was but three days ago) there are no altera- 
8 tions * of moment, 4 rather than actions being 
yet our chiefeſt buſineſs, in which we hope that we proceed faſter than 
the rebels, whoſe levies both of men and money (for certain) goes on 
very ſlowvly; and I believe, they are much weaker than is thought even 
here at Oxford. For inſtance, a very honeſt ſervant of mine, and no 
fool, ſhewed me a propoſition from one of the moſt conſiderable London 
rebels, who will not let his name be known until he have hope that his 
propoſition will take effect; it is this, That ſince the treaty is ſo broken 
off, that neither the rebels nor I can reſume it without at leaſt a ſeem- 
ing total yielding to the other, the treaty ſhould be renewed upon thy 
motion, with a pre- aſſurance that the rebels will ſubmit to reaſon. The 
anſwer that I permitted my ſervant to give, was, That thou art the much 
fitteſt perſon to be the means of ſo happy and glorious a work as is the 

e of this kingdom; but that upon no terms thy name was to be 
« prophaned,” therefore he was to be “ fatisfied of the rebels willing- 
<«. neſs to yield to reaſon, before he would conſent that any ſuch intima- 
tion ſhould be made to thee, and particularly concerning religion and 
te the militia, that nothing muſt be infiſted upon but according to my 
1 former offers.” This I believe will come to nothing, yet I cannot but 
advertiſe thee of any thing that comes to my knowledge of this con- 

uence. | | 
= I MusT again tell thee, That moſt aſſuredly France will be the beſt 

« way for tranſportation of the duke of Lorrain's army, there be- 
e ing divers fit and ſafe places of landing for them upon the 
ec weſtern coaſts, beſides the ports under my obedience, as Shelſey 
« near Chicheſter and others, of which I will advertiſe thee when 
* the time comes. | | 
« By my next I think to tell thee when I ſhall march into the field, 
“ for which money is now his greateſt want (I need ſay no more) 
« who is eternally thine.” | 


: 8. Sp: 
To my wife, 30 March, 1645. by Petit. 
This is a true copy, examined by | | 
III. 


n 
Dear Heart, Oxford, Thurſday 27 March. 


Wrote to thee yeſterday by Sakefield, the ſubject of it was only kind- 

neſs to thee; which, I aſſure thee, ſhall ever be viſible in all my 
actions: and now I come to — 4 account, given me by thy com- 
mand, which is very clear, hopeful in moſt particulars, and abſolutely 
ſatisfactory as OY thy care and induſtry. As for the main im- 
pediment of the duke of Lorrain's buſineſs (which is his paſſage) why 
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may thou not procure him paſſage throngh France ? (if that of Holland 


be ſtuck at) it will much ſecure and facilitate the ſea-tranſportation in 
reſpect of landing on the weſtern coaſt, which I believe will be found 


the beſt, there being not ſo many places to chuſe on, any where elſe. 
But this an opinion, not a direction. 


Tue general face of my affairs methinks begins to mend, the diſſen- 


ſions at London rather increaſing than ceaſing, Montroſe daily proſper- 
ing, my weſtern buſineſs mending apace, and hopeful in all the reſt. 
So that if I had reaſonable ſupplies of money and powder (not to ex- 
clude any other) I am confident to be in a better condition this year, than 
I have been {ſince this rebellion began; and poſſibly I may put fair for the 
whole, and ſo enjoy thy company again, without which nothing can be 
a contentment unto me. And fo farewel, dear heart. 

* I 1NTEND (if thou like it) to beſtow Percie's place on the M. of New- 
e caſtle, to whom yet I am no ways engaged, nor will be before I have 
« thy anſwer. As for Jack Barclay, I do not remember that I gave thee 
e any hope of making him maſter of the wards : for Cottington had it 


e long ago before thou went hence, and I intended it to ſecretary Nich. 


« if he then would have received it; and I am deceived if I did not tell 
<« thee of it. 


<« IT DESIRE thee to command lord Jer. to read to thee the D.'s letter, 


« which goes herewith, and in it to mark well that part concerning the 
« tranſportation of the duke of Lorrain's army.” | 


23. 30. 
To my wife, 27 Mar. 1645. by P. A. 


This is a true Copy examined by 
Miles Corbet. 
IV. 
39. 
Dear Heart, G Oxford, Sunday 4 May. 


HE rebels new brutiſh general hath refuſed to meddle with fo- 

reign paſles, ſo as yet I cannot diſpatch Adrian May to thee, by 

the way of London, which if I cannot very ſhortly, I will ſend him by 
the weſt; and now, if I could be aſſured of thy recovery, I would have 
but few melancholy thoughts, for I thank God my affairs begin to ſmile 
upon me again, Wales being well ſwept' of the rebels. Farrington ha- 
ving relieved itſelf ; and now being ſecured by Goring's coming, my ne- 
phews likewiſe having brought me a ſtrong party of horſe and foot, 
theſe quarters are ſo free that I hope to be marching within three or four 
days, and am {till confident to have the ſtart of the rebels this year: I 
am likewiſe very hopeful that my ſon will ſhortly be in the head of a 
good army ; for this I have the chearful aſſurance of Culpeper and Hyde : 
of late I have been much preſſed to make Southampton maſter of my 
horſe, not ſo much for good will to him, as out of fear that Hamilton 
might return to a capacity of recoſening me; wherein if I had done 
nothing, both jealouſy and diſcontents were like to ariſe, wherefore 1 
thought fit to put my nephew Roos in that place, which will pus 
; 5 avg 
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fave me charge, and ſtop other mens grumblings : I have now no more 
to ſay, but praying for, and impatiently expecting of good news from 
thee, I reſt eternally thine. | AY 


To my wife, 4 May 1645. by Malin St. Ravy. 
This is a true copy, examined by 
| Edmond Prideaux. 


V. 


13. 
Dear Heart, Oxford, : Jan. 
T TJAVING decyphered thine which I received yeſterday, I was 
much furprized to find thee blame me for neglecting to write to 

thee, for indeed I have often complained for want, never miſt any occa- 
ſion of ſending to thee ; and I aſſure thee never any diſpatch went from 
either of my ſecretaries without one from me, when I knew of it. 

As for my calling thoſe at London a parliament, I ſhall refer thee 
* to Digby for particular ſatisfaction; this in general; if there had been 
e but two (beſides myſelf) of my opinion; I had not done it; and the 
e argument that prevailed with me, was, That the calling did no ways 
te acknowledge Kan to be a parliament, upon which condition and con- 
ce ſtruction I did it and no otherways, and accordingly it is regiſtered in 
* the council-books, with the councils unanimous approbation ; but 
« thou wilt find, that it was by misfortune not neglect that thou haſt 
<* been no ſooner advertiſed of it.” | 

As for the concluſion of thy letter, it would much trouble me, if thou 
didſt not know, thy deſire granted before it was aſked ; yet I wonder not 
at it, ſince that which may a bad conſtruction, hath been preſented to 
thee in the uglieſt form, not having received the true reaſon: and mean- 
ing of it; the fear of ſome ſuch miſchance made me the more careful 
to give thee a full account by Tom. Eliot, of the reaſons of the D. of 
R. and E. of S. journey to London, which if it come ſoon enough I am 
confident will free thee from much trouble; but if thou haſt not the 
patience to forbear judging harſhly of my actions, before thou heareſt 
the reaſons of them from me, thou may'ſt be often ſubject to be doubly 
vex'd, firſt with ſlanders, then with having given too much ear unto 
them. To conclude, eſteem me as thou findeſt me conſtant to thoſe 
grounds thou left me withal, and fo farewel dear heart. 


21. 13. 
Copy to my wife, 2 Jan. 1645. by P. A. 
4. 


This is a true copy, examined by 
| Edm. Prideaux. 


VI. 
21. 
Dear Heart, Oxford, 19 Feb. O. S. 


Cannot yet ſend thee any certain word 88 the iſſue of our 
treaty; only, the unreaſonable ſtubbornneſs of the rebels, gives daily 
and leſs hopes of any accommodation this way ; wherefore I hope 


no 
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no rumours ſhall hinder thee from haſtening all thou may ſt, all poſſi- 
ble aſſiſtance to me, and particularly that of the duke of Lorrain's; con- 
cerning which I received yeſterday good news from Dr. Goffe, That the 
prince of Orange will furniſh ſhipping for his tranſportation, and that 
the reſt of his negotiation goes ** on; by which, and many 
other ways, I find thy affection ſo accompanied with dexterity, as I 
know not whether (in their ſeveral kinds) to eſteem moſt ; but I will fay 
no more of this, leſt thou may think that I pretend to do this way what 
is but poſſible to be done by the continued actions of my life. Tho I 
leave news to others, yet I cannot but tell thee, That even now I have 
received certain intelligence of a great defeat geen to Argyle by Mon- 
troſe; who upon ſurprize totally routed thoſe rebels, and killed 1500 
upon the place. Yeſterday I received thine of 27 Jan. by the Portugal 
agent, the only way (but expreſſes) I am confident on, either to receive 
letters from thee, or to ſend them to thee; indeed Sabran ſent me word 
yeſterday, beſides © ſome compliments of the embargo of the rebels 
ſhips in France, (which I likewiſe put upon thy ſcore of kindneſs)” but 
is well enough content that the Portugal ſhould be charged with thy diſ- 
patches. As for truſting the rebels either by going to London, or diſ- 
banding my army before a peace, do no ways fear my hazarding ſo cheap- 
ly or fooliſhly : for I eſteem the intereſt thou haſt in me at a far dearer 
rate, and pretend to have a little more wit (at leaſt by the ſympathy that 
is betwixt us) than to put myſelf into the reverence of perfidious rebels. 
So impatiently expecting the expreſs thou haſt promiſed me, I reſt eter- 

nally thine. | | 
I CAN now aſſure thee, That Hertogen the Iriſh agent, is an arrant 
* knave, which ſhall be made manifeſt to thee by the firſt oppor- 

ce tunity of ſending pacquets. 


1 i 21. 
To my wife, 19 Feb. 1645. by P. A. 
4. 
This is a true copy, examined by 
Edmond Prideaux. 


VII. 
Dear Heart, 20. 


HE expectation of an expreſs from thee (as I find by thine of the 
4 Febr.) is very good news to me, as likewiſe that thou art now 
well ſatisfied with my diligence in writing. As for our treaty, there is 
every day leſs hopes than other, that it will produce a peace. But I will 
abſolutely waa 4-1 That if we have one, it ſhall be ſuch as ſhall 
invite thy return, For I avow, That without thy company I can neither 
have peace nor comfort within myſelf. The limited days for treating, 
are now almoſt expired without the leaſt agreement upon any one article. 
Wherefore I have ſent for enlargement of days, that the whole treaty 
may be laid open to the world. And I aſſure thee, that thou © needeſt 
e not doubt the iſſue of this treaty; for my commiſſioners are ſo well 
<« choſen, (though I ſay it) that they will neither be threatened nor diſ- 
e puted from the grounds 1 have given them; which (upon my word) 
te 1s according to the little note thou ſo well remembers.” And in this 
not only their obedience, but their judgments concur. I confeſs 4 477 e 
| reſpects 
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reſpects thou haſt reaſon to bid me beware of going too ſoon to London: 
- for indeed ſome amongſt us had a greater mind that way than was fit; 
of which perſuaſion Percy is one of the chief, who is ſhortly like to fee 
thee, of whom havin Gia this, is enough to ſhew thee how he is to be 
truſted, or believed by thee concerning our proceedings here. In 
« ſhort, there is little or no appearance but that this ſummer will be the 
<« hotteſt for war of any that hath been yet: and be confident, that in 
e making peace, I ſhall ever ſhew my conſtancy in adhering to biſhops, 
e and all our friends, and not forget to put a ſhort period to this perpe- 
<« tual parliament. But as thou loves me, let none perſuade thee to 
« flacken thine aſſiſtance for him who is eternally thine, C. R.“ 


15. 4. 
Oxford, 25 Feb. 1645. | 


. +, 20. 
To my wife, 15 Feb. 1645. by P. A. 


This is a true copy, examined by 
Edmond Prideaux. 


| VIII. 
Dear Heart, | | 22. 


OW is come to paſs what I foreſaw, the fruitleſs end (as to a pre- 
ſent peace) of this treaty ; but I am ſtill confident, that I ſhall 
find very good effects of it: for beſides that my commiſſioners have of- 
fered, to ſay no more, full meaſured reaſon, and the rebels have ſtuck 
rigidly to their demands, which I dare fay had been too much tho' they 
had taken me priſoner, ſo that aſſuredly the breach will light foully upon 
them. We have likewiſe at this time diſcovered, and ſhall make it evi- 
dently appear to the world, that the Engliſh rebels, (whether baſely or 
ignorantly, will be no very great difference) have as much as in them 
lies, tranſmitted the command of Ireland from the crown of England to 
the Scots, which (beſides the reflection it will have upon theſe rebels) will 
clearly ſhew, that reformation of the church is not the chief, much leſs 
the only end of the Scotch rebellion ; but it being preſumption, and no 
piety, ſo to truſt to a good cauſe, as not to uſe © all lawful means to 
« maintain it, I have thought of one means more to furniſh thee with 
« for my aſſiſtance, than hitherto thou haſt had: it is that I give thee 
te power to promiſe in my name (to whom thou thinkeſt moſt fit) that I 
will take away all the penal laws againſt the Roman catholicks in Eng- 
ce land as ſoon as God ſhall enable me to do it; ſo as by their means, or in 
« their favours, I may have ſo powerful aſſiſtance as may deſerve fo great a 
cc favour, and enable me to do it.” But if thou aſk what I call that 
aſſiſtance; I anſwer, That when thou knoweſt what may be done for 
it, it will be eaſily ſeen, if it deſerve to be fo eſteemed. I need not tell 
thee what ſecrecy this buſineſs requires; yet this I will ſay, that this is 
the greateſt point of confidence I can expreſs to thee; for it is no thanks 
to me to truſt thee in any thing elſe but in this which is the only thing of 
difference in opinion betwixt us; and yet I know thou wilt make as 
good a bargain for me, even in this.” I truſting thee (tho' it concern 
religion) as if thou wert a proteſtant, the viſible good of my affairs ſo 


much 
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much depending on it. I have ſo fully intruſted this bearer Pooly, that 
I will not ſay more to thee now, but that herewith I ſend thee a new 
cypher (aſſuring thee, that none hath or ſhall have any copy of it but 
myſelf). to the end thou may'ſt uſe it, when thou ſhalt find fit to write 
any thing which thou wilt judge worthy of thy pains to put in cypher, 
and to be ek wap. by none but me; and fo likewiſe from him ta thee, 
who is ly thine. 


| 20, 23. 

To my wife, the 5 March, 1645. by Pooly. 
4 

This 1s a true copy, examined by 


IX, 
The little that is here in 


33- | 
H | R : 
cyphe 2 * by — a Oxford, Wed. 9g April 1645 


Edmond Prideaux. 


Dear Heart, 


HOUGH it be an uncomfortable thing to write by a ſlow meſſenger, 
yet all occaſions, of this (which is now the only) way of converſing 
with thee, are ſo welcome to me, as I ſhall be loth to loſe any; but 
neither news or publick buſineſs from me, by this way of con- 
veyance; yet judging thee by _— even theſe nothings will not be un- 
welcome to thee, though I ſhould chide thee, which if I could I would 
do, for thy too ſudden taking alarms; I pray thee conſider, ſince I love 
thee above all earthly things, and that my contentment is unſeparably con- 
joyned with thine, muſt not all my actions tend to ſerve and pleaſe thee? 
« If thou knew what a life I lead, (I ſpeak not in reſpect of the common 
« diſtraQtions) even in point of converſation, which in my mind is the 
« chief joy or vexation of ones life, I dare ſay thou would pity me; for 
« ſome are too wiſe, others too fooliſh, ſome too buſy, others too re- 
« ſerved, many fantaſtick. In a word, when I know none better (I ſpeak 
te not now in relation to buſineſs) then 398. 270.55: 5:7:67:18. 294:3 5:69: 
© 16:54:6:38:1: 67: 68: 9: 66: thou may eaſily judge how my converſa- 
« tion pleaſeth me.” I confeſs thy company hath perhaps made me in 
this hard to be pleaſed, but not leſs to be pitied by thee, who art the only 
cure for this diſeaſe. The end of all is this, to deſire thee to comfort me 
as often as thou can with thy letters, and doſt not thou think, that to know 
particulars of thy health, and how thou ſpendeſt the time, are pleaſing 
ſubjects unto me, though thou haſt no other buſineſs to write of? Believe 
me, ſweet heart, thy kindneſs is as neceſſary to comfort my heart, as thy 
aſſiſtance is for my affairs. | 


To my wife 9 April, 1645. by Binion. 


This is a true copy, examined by * 
Miles Corbet. 
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X. 8 
Dear Heart, Oxford, Thurſday 20 March. 


PON Saturday laſt I wrote to thee by Sabran (but this I believe may 
come as ſoon to thee) and I have received thine of the ſeventh, 
upon Monday laſt, which gave me great contentment both in preſent and 
expectation, (the quick paſſage being likewiſe a welcome circumſtance) 
and yet I cannot but find a fault of omiſſion in moſt of thy latter diſ- 
patches, there being nothing in them concerning thy health. For though 
I confeſs, that in this no news is good news, yet I am not fo ſatisfied without 
a more perfect aſſurance; and I hope thou wilt by 9 confeſs the 
juſtneſs of this my exception. I am now full fraught with expectation (I 
pray God ſend me a good unlading) for I look daily for ſome blow of im- 
portance to be given about Taunton or . and I am confi- 
dently aſſured oft a conſiderable and ſudden ſupply of men from Ireland, 
likewiſe the refractory horſe (as the London rebels call them) may be 
reckoned in, for yet it is not known what fomenters they have, or 
whether they have none; if the latter, there is the more hope of gaining 
them to me; howſoever I doubt not, but if they ſtand out (as it is proba- 
ble) good uſe may be made of them. Of this I believe to give thee a 
rfecter account next week, having ſent to try their pulſes; Petit came 
yeſterday, but he havin g at London thruſt his diſpatches into the ſtates 
ambaſſador's paquets, I have not yet received them, and I would not ſtay 
to lengthen this in anſwer of them, nor give thee half hopes of good 
Weſtern news, knowing of an opportunity for writing to thee with- 
in theſe three or four days; only I eongratulate with thee for 
the ſafe arrival of thy tinn adventure at Callis: and fo farewel, ſweet 
heart. 


Tuixx of the 1oth I have newly received, whereby I find that thou 

much miſtakes me concerning Ir. for I defire nothing more than 

there, and never forbad thy commerce there; only I gave 

thee warning of ſome Iriſh in France, whom I then thought, and 
now know to be knaves. 


To my wife 20 of March 1644. by P. A. 


This is a true copy, examined by 
Edmond Prideaux. 
K XI. 


Dear Heart, Droit Wiche, Wedneſday 14 May. 


ARCH ING takes away the conveniency of ſending my letters ſo 
M ſafe and quick to thee, as when I was at Oxford; however I ſhall 
not fail to do what I can to ſend often to thee; there is ſo little news for 
the preſent, as I will leave that ſubje& for others, only upon Saturday laſt 
I received a diſpatch from Montroſe, which aſſures me his condition to be 
ſo good, that he bids me be confident that his country-men ſhall dome no 
great harm this year; and if I could lend him but 500 horſe, he would 
undertake to bring me 20000 men before the end of this ſummer. For 


the general ſtate of my affairs we all here think to be very hopeful; this 


army being of a good ſtrength, well ordered, and increaſing; my ſons 
ſuch, 
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ſuch, that Fairfax will not be refuſed to be fought with, of which I hope 
thou wilt receive good ſatisfaction from himſelf. Ti true that I cannot 
drag for ſtore of money, but a ſharp ſword always hinders ſtarving at 
leaſt; and I believe the rebels coffers are not very full (and certainly we 
ſhall make as good a ſhift with empty purſes as they) or they muſt have 
ſome greater defect, elſe their levies could not be ſo backward as they are, 
for I aflure thee that I have at this inſtant many more men in the field 
than they. I am not very confident what their Northern forces are, but 
except they are much ſtronger than I am made believe, I may like- 
wiſe include them. 
Now I muſt make a complaint to thee of my Son Charles, which 
« troubles me the more, that thou mayeſt ſuſpect I ſeek by equivocating 
eto hide the breach of my word, which I hate above all things eſpecially 
« to thee: It is this, he hath ſent to defire me, That Sir John Green- 
« field may be ſworn gentleman of his bedchamber, but already fo pub- 
« lickly engaged in it, that the refuſal would be a great diſgrace both 
« to my ſon and the young gentleman, to whom it is not fit to give a 
« a juſt diſtaſte, eſpecially now, conſidering his father's merits, his own 
c hopefulneſs, beſides the great power that family has in the Weſt:“ 
Yet I have refuſed the admitting of him until I ſhall hear from thee. 
Wherefore I deſire thee firſt to chide my fon for ingaging himſelf with- 
out one of our conſents; then, not to refuſe thy own conſent; and laſtly, 
to believe that, directly or indirectly, I never knew of this while yeſterday 
at the delivery of my ſon's letter. So farewel, ſweet heart, and God ſend 
me good news from thee. 


To my wife, May 14, 1645. 
This is a true copy, examined by 


Miles Corbet, 
XII. 
Dear heart, 


KNOW thy affection to me ſo truly grounded, that thou wilt be in as 
much (if not more) trouble to find my reputation as my life in danger: 
therefore leaſt the falſe ſound of my offering a treaty to the rebels upon 
baſe and unſafe terms ſhould diſturb thy thoughts, I have thought it 
neceſſary (to aſſure thy mind from ſuch rumours) to tell thee the ways I 
have uſed to come to a treaty, and upon what grounds. I ſhall firſt ſhew 
thee my grounds, to the end thou may the better underſtand and approve 
of my ways; then know (as a certain . truth) that all, even my party, 
are ſtrangely impatient for peace, which obliged me ſo much the more 
(at all occaſions) to ſhew my real intentions to peace; And likewiſe I 
team put in very good hope (ſome hold it a certainty) that if I could come 
« to a fair treaty, the * rs. rebels could not hinder me from a good 
« peace: Firſt, becauſe their own party are moſt weary of the war, and 
« likewiſe for the great diſtractions which at this time moſt aſſuredly are 
« amongſt themſelves, as Preſbyterians againſt Independants in religion, 
« and general againſt general in point of command: upon theſe grounds a 
e treaty being moſt deſirable (not without hope of good ſucceſs) the moſt 
« probable means to procure it was to be uſed, which might ſtand with. 
ce COD and ſafety; amongſt the reſt (for I will omit all thoſe which are 
ti unqueſtionably councelable) the found of my return to London was 
thought to have ſo much force of popular rhetorick in it, that upon it 
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a treaty would be had, or if refuſed, it would bring much pgejudice to 
them, and be advantageous to me; yet leſt fooliſh or malicious people 
ſhould interpret this, as to proceed from fear or folly, I have joined 
conditions with the propoſition (without which this found will ſignify 
c. nothing) which thou wilt find to be moſt of the chief ingredients of an 
* honourable and fafe peace.” Then obſerve, if a treaty at London 
with commiſſioners for both fides may be had without it, it is not to be 
uſed; nor, in caſe they will treat with no body but myſelf, ſo that the 
conditions ſave any aſperſion of diſhonour, and the treating at London the 
malignity which our factious ſpirits here may infuſe into this treaty upon 
this ſubject. This I hope will ſecure thee from the trouble which other- 
wiſe may be cauſed by falſe malicious rumours; and though I judge 
myſelf fecure in thy thoughts, from ſuſpecting me guilty of any bafinels, 
yet I held this account neceflary, to the end thou may make others know 
as well as thyſelf, this certain truth, that no danger of death or miſery 
(which I think much worſe) ſhall make me do any thing unworthy of thy 
love. For the ſtate of my preſent affairs I refer thee to 92. concluding 
(as I did in my laſt to thee) by conjuring thee, as thou loveſt me, 
that no appearance of peace (and now I add) nor hopeful condition of 
mine, make thee neglect to haſte ſuccour for him who is eternally 
thine. 
Copy to my wife, Decemb. 1644. by Tom. Elliot. 


This is a true copy, examined by 
| Edmond Prideaux. 


þ XIII. 
Dear Heart, Oxford, 13 March, old-ſtyle. 


| HAT I told thee the laſt week concerning a good parting with 
our lords and commons here, was on Munday laſt handſomely 
performed; and now if I do any thing unhandſome or diſadvantageous to 
myſelf or friends, in order to a treaty, it will be meerly my own fault, 
for I confeſs when I wrote laſt, I was in fear to have been preſſed to 
make ſome mean overtures to renew the treaty, (knowing that there were 
great labourings to that purpoſe:) but now I promiſe thee, © If it be 
« renewed, (which I believe will not without ſome eminent good ſucceſs 
« on my fide) it ſhall be to my honour and advantage, I being now as 
e well freed from the place of baſe and mutinous motions (that is to ſay, 
« Our mungrel parliament here) as of the chief cauſers, for whom I 
« may juſtly expect to be chidden by thee, for having ſuffered thee to 
te be vexed by them,” Wilmot being already there, Percy on his way, 
and Suſfex within few days taking his journey to thee. But that I know, 
thou careſt not for a little trouble to free me from great inconveniences, yet 
I muſt tell thee, That if I knew not the perfect ſteadineſs of thy love to 
me, I might reaſonably apprehend that their repair to thee would rather 
prove a change than an end of their villanies; and I cannot deny, but my 
confidence in thee, was ſome cauſe of r trouble to thee. | 
I nave received thine of the third of March, by which thou puts me 
in hope of aſſiſtance of men and money, and it is no little expreſſion of 
thy love to me, (that becauſe of my buſineſs) feſtivals are troubleſome 
to thee, © But I ſee that aſſemblies in no countries are very agreeable to 
te thee,” and it may be done a purpoſe to make thee weary of their 
companies, and excuſe me to tell thee in earneſt, that it is no * 
2 that 
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that meer ſtateſmen ſhould deſire to be rid of thee; therefore I deſire 
thee to think whether it would not advantage thee much to make a per- 
ſonal friendſhip with the queen regent, (without ſhewing any diſtruſt. of 
her miniſters, though not wholly truſting to them) and to ſhew her, 
that when her regency comes out — poſſibly before) ſhe may have need 
of her friends, ſo that ſhe ſhall but ſerve herſelf by helping of thee ; and to 
ſay no more, but certainly if this rebellion had not begun to oppreſs me 
when it did, a late great queen had ended more glorious then ſhe did. In 
the laſt place I defire thee, to give me a weekly account of thy health, 
for I fear leſt in that alone thou takeſt not care enough to expreſs thy 
kindneſs to him who is eternally thine. | 

Tux Northern news is rather better than what we firſt heard, for what 
by Sir Marmaduke Langdales, and Montroſſes victories, Carlile and the 
reſt of our Northern garriſons are relieved, and we hope for this year ſe- 
cured, and beſides all this, the Northern horſe are already returned and 
joined with my nephew Rupert. | 


To my wife, 13 March, 1644. 
By P. A. This is a true copy examined by 
E dm. Prideaux. 


XIV. _ 
Dear Heart, - _ Daintry, Sunday 8 June. 


XFORD being free, I hope this will come ſooner to thee than 
otherwiſe I could have expected, which makes me believe, that 

my good news will not be very ſtale, which in ſhort is this: ſince the 
taking of Leiceſter, my marching down hither to relieve Oxford, made 
the rebels raiſe their ſiege before I could come near them, having . had 
their quarters once or twice beaten up by that garriſon, and loſt four hun- 
dred men at an aſſault before Boſtoll-Houſe ; at firſt I thought they 
would have fought with me, being marched as far as Brackley, but are 
fince gone aſide to Brick-hill, ſo as I believe they are weaker than they 
are thought to be; whether by their diſtractions, (which are certainly 
very great,) Fairfax and Browne having been at cudgels, and his men 
and Cromwell's likewiſe at blows together, where a captain was ſlain, or 
waſting their men, I will not fay : beſides, Goring hath given a great 
defeat to the Weſtern rebels, but I do not yet know the particulars ; 
wherefore I may (without being too much ſanguine) affirm, That (ſince 
this rebellion) my affairs were never in ſo fair and hopeful a way, though 
among ourſelves we want not our own follies, which is nes U and I 
am ſure tedious to tell thee, but ſuch as I am confident ſhall do no 
harm, nor much trouble me : yet I muſt tell thee, that it is thy letter 
by Fitz Williams, aſſuring me of thy perfect recovery with thy wonted 
kindneſs, which make me capable of taking contentment in theſe good 
ſucceſſes; © for as divers men purpoſe ſeveral recompences to them- 
<« ſelves for their pains and hazard in this rebellion ; ſo thy company is 


the only reward I expect and wiſh for.” 


To my wife 9 June, 1645. 
This is a true copy, examined by 
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Dear Heart, 3 Os | | | 
UNDAY laſt.I received three letters from thee ; one a duplicate of 
the zo Dec. another of the 6 Jan. and the laſt of the 14 Jan. and 
even now one Petit is come with a duplicate of the laſt ; wherein, as 1 
infinitely joy in the expreſſions of thy confident love of me, ſo 1 muſt 
extremely wonder, that any who pretends to be a friend to our cauſe, 
(for I believe thou wouldeſt not mention any information from the other 
fide) can invent ſuch lies, that thou haſt had ill offices done to me 
any; or that thy care for my aſſiſtance hath been the leaſt ſuſpected, it 
being ſo far from truth, that the juſt contrary is true. For I proteſt” to 
God I never heard thee ſpoken of, but with greateſt expreſſions of eſti- 
mation for thy love to me, and particularly for thy diligent care for my 
aſſiſtance : but I am confident that it is a branch of that root of knavery 
which I am now digging at, and of this I have more than a bare ſuſpi- 
cion: and indeed, if I were to find fault with thee, it ſhould be for not 
taking ſo much care of thine own health as of my aſſiſtance, at leaſt not 
giving me ſo often account of it as I deſire; theſe three laſt, making no 
mention of thyſelf, Now as for the treaty (which begins this day) I de- 
fire thee to be confident, that I ſhall never make a peace by abandoning 
my friends, nor ſuch a one as will not ſtand with my honour and ſafety ; 
of which I will ſay no more, becauſe, knowing thy love, I am ſure thou 
mult believe me, and make others likewiſe confident of me. | 

I s£ND thee herewith my directions to my commiſſioners, but how I 
came to make them myſelf without any others, Digby will tell thee, 
with all the news, as well concerning military as cabaliftical matters, 
At this time I will ſay no more, but that I ſhall in all things (only not 
anſwering for words) truly ſhew myſelf to be eternally thine. 

THe Portugal _ hath made me two propoſitions, firſt, concern- 
ing the releaſe of his maſter's brother, for which 1 ſhall have 50,0001; 
if I can procure his liberty from the king of Spain; the other is for a 
marriage betwixt my ſon Charles and his maſter's eldeſt daughter : for the 
firſt I have freely undertaken to do what I can, and for the other, I will 
« give ſuch an anſwer, as ſhall ſignify nothing.“ . 

I DESIRE thee not to give too much credit to Sabran's relations, nor 
much countenance to the Iriſh agents in Paris, the particular reaſons thou 
ſhalt have by Pooly, (whom I intend for my next meſſenger.) In the 
laſt place I recommend to thee the care of Jerſey. and Guernſey, it being 
impoſſible for us here to do much, tho' we were rich, being weak at ſea. 

To my wife, 30 Jan. 1644. by Legge. 
This is a true copy, examined by 


Edmond Prideau 1 
XVI. 


| Ormond, 
'F HE impoſſibility of preſerving my proteſtant ſubjects in Ireland, 
by a continuation of the war, having moved me to give you thoſe 
powers and directions; which I have formerly done for the conclud- 
ing of a peace there, and the ſame growing daily much more evident, 
e that alone were reaſon enough for me, to enlarge your powers, and to 
te make my commands in the point more poſitive. But beſides : theſe 
* conſiderations, it being now manifeſt that the Engliſh rebels have (as 


« far 
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© far as in them lies) given the command of Ireland to the Scots; that 
« d m is dt « total ſibobeon of fn abi nl power, hd ther 
nothing leſs will content them, or purchaſe peace here, I think my- 
< ſelf bound in conſcience, not to let flip the means of ſettling that 
* kingdom (if it may be) fully under my obedience ; nor to loſe that 
« aſſiſtance which I may hope from my Iriſh ſubjects, for ſuch ſcruples 
as in a leſs preſſing condition might reaſonably be ſtack at by me: for 
e their ſatisfaction, I do therefore command you to conclude a peace 
« with the Iriſh, whatever it coſt, ſo that my 4 ſubjects there 
e may be ſecured, and my regal authority preſerved; but for all this, 
you are to make me the belt bargain you can, and not diſcover your 
“ enlargement of power till you needs muſt. And though I leave the 

managing of this great and neceſſary work entirely to you, yet I can- 

< not but tell you, That if the ſuſpenſion of Poining's act for ſuch bills 
<« as ſhall be agreed upon between you there, and the preſent taking 
% away of the penal laws againſt 1 by a law will do it, I ſhall 
« not think it a hard bargain ; fo that freely and vigorouſly they engage 

_ « themſelves in my aſſiſtance againſt my rebels of England and Scot- 


land, for which no conditions can be too hard, not being againſt con- 
c ſcience or honour.” 


«c 


Copy to Ormond, 27 Feb. 164+. 


A A true copy, Zouch Tate. 
XVII. 


To ORMOND. 


. Ormond, Oxford, 16 Feb. 1644. 
SHOULD wrong my own ſervice, and this gentleman Sir Timothy Fe- 
therſton, if I did not recommend him and his buſineſs to you; for | We 
the particulars of which I refer you to Digby : and now again I cannot - 
but mention to you the —_— of the haſtening of the Iriſh peace, for 
which I hope you are already furniſhed by me, with materials ſufficient : 
but in caſe (againſt all expectation and reaſon) peace cannot be had upon 
thoſe terms, you muſt not by afiy means fall to a new rupture with 
them, but continue the ceſſation (according to a poſtſcript in a letter by 
Jack Barry (a copy of which diſpatch I herewith ſend you.) Sol reſt. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


In caſe upon particular men's fancies, the Iriſh peace ſhould not be 
procured, upon powers I have already given you, I have thought good 
to give you this further order (which I hope will prove needleſs) to ſeek 
to renew the ceſſation for a year, for which “ you ſhall promiſe the Iriſh 
(if you can have it no cheaper) to join with them againſt the Scots and | 
nchequin; for I hope by that time my condition may be ſuch, as the | 
Iriſh may be glad to accept leſs, or I be able to grant more.” 


| A true copy. Zouch Tate. "I 
XVHE | 1 
To OR MO ND. 
Ormond, Oxford, 7 Jan. 1644. 
I wo tell you the tus fate of, kf mitaker 
reports from hence might trouble my affairs there. 


6 « THE 
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« TE rebels here have agreed to treat; and moſt aſſuredly, one of the 
ee firſt and chief articles they will infiſt on, will be, to continue the 
te Iriſh war; © which is a point not popular for me to break on;” of 
tc which you are to make a Lubie uſe: firſt, to haſten (with all poſſi- 
te ble diligence) the peace there; the timely concluſion of which will 
e take off that inconvenience which otherways I may be ſubject to, by 
te the refuſal of that article, upon any other reaſon. Secondly, by 
te dextrous conveying to the Iriſh, the danger there may be of their 
ce total and perpetual excluſion from thoſe favours I intend them, in caſe 
r the rebels here clap up a peace with me, upon reaſonable terms, and 
* only exclude them; which poſſibly were not councelable for me to re- 
ce fuſe, if the Iriſh peace ſhould be the only difference betwixt us, be- 
c fore it were perfected there: theſe I _ are ſufficient grounds for 
C you to perſuade the Iriſh diligently to diſpatch a peace upon reaſonable 
<* terms, aſſuring them that you having once fully engaged to them my 
e word (in the concluſion of a peace) all the earth ſhall not make me 
© break it. | | | 
<« But not doubting of a peace, I muſt again remember you to preſs 
te the Iriſh for their Toeed aſſiſtance to ho. and their friends in 
tc Scotland: my intention being to draw from thence into Wales (the 
& peace once concluded) as many as I can of my —_—_ ſub- 
« jects, and defire that the Iriſh would ſend as great a body as they can 
* to land about Cumberland, which will put thoſe northern counties in 
ea brave condition; wherefore you muſt take ſpeedy order to provide 
c“ all the ſhipping you may, as well Dunkirk as Iriſh bottoms ; and re- 
e member that after March it will be moſt difficult to tranſport men 
« from Ireland to England, the rebels being maſters of the ſeas : ſo ex- 
«« peCting a diligent and particular account in anſwer to this letter, I reſt 


Your moſt aſſured conſtant friend, 


CHARLES R. 
A true copy. Zouch Tate. | 


XIX. 


To ORMOND. 
Ormond, | 15 Decemb. 1644. 


AM ſorry to find by colonel Barry the ſad condition of your particu- 
lar fortune, for which I cannot find ſo good and ſpeedy remedy as the 
peace of Ireland, it being likewiſe to redreſs moſt neceſſary affairs here; 
wherefore I command you to diſpatch it out of hand, for the doing of 
which I hope my publick diſpatch will give you ſufficient inſtruction and 
wer; yet I have thought it neceſſary for your more encouragement 
in this neceſſary work, to make this addition with my own hand. As for 
Poining's act I refer you to my other letter: and for matter of religion, 
tho' I have not nd it fit to take publick notice of the paper which 
Brown gave you, yet I muſt command you to give him, my L. Muſkery, 
and Plunket particular thanks for it, aſſuring them that without it, there 
could have been no peace; and that ſticking to it, their nation in gene- 
ral, and they in particular ſhall have comfort in what they have done, 
ct and to ſhew that this is more than words, I do hereby promiſe them, 
c (and command you to ſee it done) that the penal ſtatutes againſt Ro- 
* man Catholicks ſhall not be put in execution, the peace being made, 


and 
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er and they remaining in their due obedience; and further, that when 
« the Iriſh give me that aſſiſtance which they have promiſed, for the. 
© ſuppreſſion of this rebellion, and I ſhall be reſtored to my rights, then 
«* vill conſent to the repeal of them by a law, but all thoſe againſt ap- 
e peals to Rome, and premunire muſt ſtand: all this in cypher you 
muſt impart to none, but thoſe three already named, and that with ins 
junction of ſtricteſt ſecreſy: ſo again, recommending to your. care the 
{peedy diſpatch of the peace of Ireland, and my neceſlary ſupply from 
ence, as I wrote to you in my laſt private letter, I reſt. | 


A true copy. Zouche Tate, 
The earl of Glamorgan's inſtructions to me, to be preſent- 
ed to your majeſty. 


"T HAT (God willing) by end of May, or beginning of June, he 
will 100 with — Iriſh. e ES 
Tur the gentlemen of the ſeveral counties of Monmouth, Gla- 
morgan, Brecknock, and Carmarthen, will very ſpeedily. for your Ma- 
jeſty's ſervice in ſecuring theſe parts, raiſe and arm four thouſand men. 
THAT with the _ which ſhall bring over the Iriſh, his lordſhip de- 
ſigns to block up Milford Haven, at which time he doubts not to draw 
theſe Welch forces into Pembrokeſhire. 
THAT: to advance theſe his undertakings, he hath thirty thouſand 
unds ready, ten thouſand muſkets, two thouſand caſe of piſtols, eight 
— barrels of powder, beſides his own artillery, and is aſcertained 
of thirty thouſand pounds more which will be ready upon his return. 
Tur he hath intelligence from his ſhips, that divers Hollanders and 
Dunkirkers come in daily to him. 
In order to this ſervice, he commanded me humbly to put your Ma- 
jeſty in mind of his commiſſion, and that he may in fitting time 
have ſuch command in theſe counties as may be ſuitable to his em- 
ployment, and r the ſervice in hand: theſe being coun- 
ties in which (if other deſigns of landing fail) he can land in ; and 
that your Majeſty will ſeriouſly conſider the ſervices he hath done 
you in compoling the diſtractions of the county of Monmouth: and 
that you will be pleaſed to countenance Sir Thomas Lunsford, and 
. graciouſly relieve the country in ſuch things, as without prejudicing 
your ſervice may eaſe them. 


Concerning the county of Monmouth only. 

THAT by his lordſhip's means {who hath now raiſed two regiments 
himſelf) Sir Thomas Lunsford's forces will be one thouſand eight hun- 
dred foot, and ſeven hundred horſe, which horſe is intended to be quar- 
tered in the foreſt of Dean, in places of ſecure quartering, as Langot, 
attempted to have been taken by Sir John Winter, a place of great con- 
cernment, both for the reducing the foreſt, and ſecuring Monmouth- 
ſire. 

THaT by his lordſhip's inter vention and endeayours, your Majeſty real- 
ly ſees he hath much qualified the ſenſe of the grievances of the county, 
and moderated their complaints by ſubducting the intended petition, and 
therefore hopes your * or ſo ſpecially commend their humble ſuit 
to prince Rupert as it uccel! . ; 


XX. 
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Tuar though the prayer of their petition is to reduce the contribution 
to the proportion ſet by the parliament at Oxford, 2 his lordſhip hath ſo 
„ as theſe petitioners have under their hands obliged themſelves to 
continue the double payment for two months more, and doubts not but 
in relation to the exigence of your Majeſty's ſervice to prevail for further 
time. 4 5 Ip & . | 

Hrs humble ſuit is, That I may carry with me into the country your 
Majeſty's order, that the forces of Sir Thomas Lunsford may not 
be. removed, but upon urgent occaſion, until his return; and that 
only upon your Majeſty's. or prince Rupert's ſpecial order; other- 
wiſe it will be a great obſtruction: and diſcouragement in raiſing or 
continuing the number propoſed. IP , 
THAT your Majeſty will be pleaſed in their favour, to write your let- 
ter to prince Rupert, and the country may have the honour to 
preſent it, to the end they may be eaſed of free quarter, exactions 
above their contribution, and unneceſſary garriſons, that Chepſtow 
and Monmouth may be the better ſtrengthened. 

Trar Sir Thomas Lunsford may be qualified with authority, to pro- 

tect them according to ſuch order as the prince ſhall make. 


March 21. Theſe preſented by your loyal ſubject, 


1644. 
Edward Poſdon, 
This a true copy. Zouche Tate. | 


XXI. a 
Colonel Fitz- William humbly ys, and propounds to the 


queen as followeth. 


HAT your ſacred Majeſty will vouchſafe to prevail with his Ma- 
jeſty, to condeſcend to the juſt demands of his Iriſh ſubjects, the 
confederate catholicks in his Majeſty's kingdom of Ireland, at leaſt in 
private. | 
3 THAT upon the conſideration thereof, colonel Fitz-William humbly 
propounds and (with the approbation of Mr. Hardegan, now 
employed agent for the ſaid confederate catholicks in France) th bring an 
army of ten thouſand men, and more of his Majeſty's ſubjects in his 
kingdom of Ireland, for his majeſty's ſervice into England. © 
Tnar colonel Fitz-William undertakes for the ſum of ten thouſand 
pound ſterl. to levy, ſhip, and arm the ſaid ten thouſand men, and fo 
propottonetny for more or leſs; and that the ſaid money may be put in- 
to ſuch hands as may be ſafe for his Majeſty, as well as ready for the co- 
lonel, when it ſhall appear the ſaid army ſhall be in a readineſs to be 
tranſported into England. N a 4; . 
THAT upon the landing the ſaid men, there ſhall be advanced to the 
colonel one month's pay for all the army, according to the muſter, for 
the preſent ſupport of the army. n 
THAT colonel Fitz-William may be commander in chief thereof, and 
diſpoſe of all the offices, and only be commanded by his Majeſty, his 
highneſs the prince of Wales, and prince Rupert, and qualified with ſuch 
commiſſions as hath been formerly E to his Majeſty's generals that 
have commanded bodies apart from his Majeſty's own army, as the mar- 


5 qu, 
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quis of Newcaſtle, the earl of Kingſton and others, hereby the better 
to enable him in the levies as well as in the general conduct of the buſi- 
neſs; and that in reſpect the parliament gives no quarter to his majeſty's 
Iriſh ſubjects, therefore that the faid forces ſhall. not by any order what- 
ſoever be divided. Hp 8 . 

THAT the colonel. may be ſupplied with a body of horſe, of at leaſt 
two thouſand, to be ready at the : of landing. 

THAT the colonel may be provided with ammunition: and artillery, or 
—_— ny requiſite for himſelf to provide neceſſary proportions to bring 
with him. e 

Tur the army ſhall be paid as other armies of his majeſty. 

HavinG taken theſe propoſitions into conſideration, we have thought 
fit to teſtify our approbation and agreement thereunto under our ſign ma- 
nual, aſſuring what hath been defired of us therein, ſhall be forthwith 
effectually endeavoured, and not doubting to the ſatisfaction of the con- 
federate catholicks of his majeſty's kingdom of Ireland, and to the ſaid 
colonel Fitz-William, ſo that we may juſtly expect an agreeable compli- 
ance and performance accordingly from all parties in theſe ſeveral con- 
e 1 of ths original ſent by heravajeſty 
This is a true copy of the original ſent by her maj 

to the king, May 16, 1645. | 

A. Lowly, ſecretary to the right honourable 

the Lord Jermine. 
A true copy. 
WIE. | Zouch Tate. 
XXII. | 
25 To my wife, 14 Jan. 1644. by Choquen. 
Dear Heart, | . 
OOLY came the 2 Jan. to whoſe great diſpatch, though for ſome 
days I cannot give a full anſwer, I cannot but at this opportunity 
reply to ſomething in thy letter, not without relating to ſomething of his 
diſcourſe. 

As I confeſs it a misfortune (but deny it a fault) thy not hearing oftner 
from me, ſo excuſe me to deny that it can be of fo ill conſequence as 
thou mentions, if their affections were ſo real, as they make ſhew of to 
thee ; for the difficulty of ſending is known to all, and the numbers of 
each letter will ſhew my diligence, and certainly there goes no great wit 
to find out ways of ſending, wherefore if any be neglected more, then 
our wits are faulty ; but to imagine that it can enter into the thought of 
any fleſh living, that any body here ſhould hide from thee what is deſired 
that every one ſhould know (excuſe me to ſay it) is ſuch a folly, that I 
ſhall not believe that any can think it, though he ſay it: and for my af- 
fection to thee, it will not be the miſcarrying of a letter or two that will 
call it in queſtion; but take heed that theſe diſcourſes be not rather the 
effect of their wearineſs of thy company, than the true image of their 
thoughts; and of this is not the propor of thy journey to Ireland, a 
pretty inſtance ? for ſeriouſly of itſelf, I hold it one of the moſt extrava- 
pant propoſitions that I have heard, thy giving ear to it, being moſt aſ- 
ſuredly only to expreſs thy love to me, and not thy judgment in my af- 
fairs: as for the buſineſs itſelf, (I mean the peace of Ireland) to ſhew 
thee the care I havethad of it, and the fruits I hope to receive from * 1 
| ave 
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have ſent thee the laſt diſpatches I have ſent concerning it, earneſtly defiring 
thee to keep them to thyſelf; only thou may'ſt in general let the C., 
Regent and miniſters there underſtand, That I have offered my Iriſh 
fubjects ſo good ſatisfaction, that a peace will ſhortly enſue, which I 
really believe. But for God's fake, let none know the particulars of my 
diſpatches. I cannot but tell thee, that I am much beholding to the 
Portugal _ (and little to the French) it being by his means that I have 
{ent thee all my letters (beſides exprefles) fince I came hither, though I 
expected moſt from Sabran. | 1 25 
« I WILL not trouble thee with repetitions of news, Digby's diſpatch 
« which I have ſeen being ſo full, that I can add nothing; yet I cannot 
but paraphraſe a little upon that which he calls his ſuperſtitious obſer- 
« yation: it is this, nothing can be more evident, than that Strafford's 
innocent blood hath been one of the great cauſes of God's juſt judgments. 
upon this nation by a furious civil war, both fides hitherto being almoſt 
< equally puniſhed, as being in a manner equally guilty; but now this 
<« laſt crying blood being totally theirs, I believe it is no —— 
<« hereafter to hope that his hand of juſtice muſt be heavier upon them, 
and lighter upon us, looking now upon our cauſe, having paſſed by our 


< faults.” 2 ned by | 
is a true copy, examined by 
| Edmond Prideaux, 
>. + 4 
Copy to the D. of R, 


Richmond, "144 
THANK you for the account you ſent me by this bearer, and have 
nothing of new to direct you in, but only to rg you that my 

going to Weſt. is not to be mentioned but upon probable hopes of pro- 
curing a treaty with. Com. there or thereabouts, and that you mention the 
ſecurity I aſk with my coming to Weſt. And 1 I need not remem- 


ber you to cajole well the independants and Scots, this bearer will tell you 

how well our Weſtern and Northern aſſociations go on, to whom I refer 
This is a true copy, | | 

5 Zouch Tate. 

Memorials for ſecretary Nicholas concerning the treaty at 


| SG YC NOS FW £904; 
3. Lok religion and chureh- government I will not go one jot further 
than what is offered by you already. x. | 
2. Anp ſo for the Militia more than what ye have allowed by me; 
but even in that you muſt obſerye that I muſt have free nomi- 
nation of the full half; as if the total number Scots and all be 
thirty, I will name fiſteen; yet if they (I mean the Engliſh rebels) will 
be ſo baſe as to admit of ten Scots to twenty Engliſh, 1 am contented to 
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name five Scots and ten Engliſh, and fo proportionably to any number that 
ſhall be agreed upon. i: | | | 
3- As for gaining of particular perſons beſides ſecurity, I give you 
power to promiſe them rewards for performed ſervices, not ſparing to 
engage for places; ſo they be not of great truſt, or be taken awa 
from honeſt men in poſſeſſion, but as much profit as you will: with 
this laſt you are only to acquaint Richmond, Southampton, Culpeper, 
and Hyde, | ; | 
This is a true copy; 5 Jag 
Zouch Tate. 
Directions for my Uxbridge commiſſioners. - 
_ Firſt, concerning religion. 
E this the government of the church (as I ſuppoſe) will be the chief 
queſtion, wherein two things are to be conſidered, conſcience and 
policy. For the firſt, I muſt declare unto you that I cannot yield to the 
change of the government by biſhops; not only as I fully concur with 
the moſt general opinion of chriſtians in all ages, as being the beſt, but 
likewiſe I hold myſelf particularly bound by the oath I took at my 
coronation, not to alter the government of this church from what I 
found it. And as for the church's patrimony, 1 cannot ſuffer any dimi- 
nution or alienation of it, it being without peradventure facrilege, and 
likewiſe contrary to my coronation-oath ; but whatſoever ſhall be offered, 
for rectifying of abuſes, if any have crept in, or yet for the eaſe of tender 
conſciences (ſo that it endamage not the foundation) I am content to hear, 
and will be ready to give a gracious anſwer thereunto. For the ſecond, | 
as the king's duty is to protect the church, ſo it is the church's to aſſiſt the 
king, in the maintenance of his juſt authority; wherefore my predeceſſors 
have been always careful (and eſpecially fince the reformation) to keep 
the dependency of the clergy a g the crown; without which it 
will ſcarcely fit faſt upon the king's head; therefore you muſt do nothing 
to change or leſſen this neceſſary dependency. nk 


Next concerning the Militia. 

AFTER conſcience, this is certainly the fitteſt ſubje& for a king's 
quarrel; for without it the kingly power is but a ſhadow; and therefore 
upon no means to be quitted, but to be maintained according to the 
ancient known laws of the land: yet becauſe to attain to this ſo much 
wiſhed peace by all good men, it is in a manner neceſſary that ſufficient . 
and real ſecurity be given for the performance of what ſhall be agreed 
upon. I permit you either by leavihg ſtrong towns or other military force 
in the rebels poſſeſſion (until articles be performed) to give ſuch aſſurance 
for performance of conditions as you ſhall judge La x to conclude a 
peace: provided always that ye take (at leaſt) as great care by ſufficient 

ſecurity, that conditions be performed to me: © And to make ſure that the 
« peace once ſettled, all things ſhould return into their ancient channels. 


Thirdly, for Ireland. 


I conyess, they have very ſpecious popular arguments to preſs this. 
point, the gaining of no article more — to their ends than this i 
8 | 5 2 | an 
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and I have as much reaſon both in honour and policy to take care how 
to anſwer this as any: all the world knows the eminent inevitable neceſſity 
which cauſed me to make the Iriſh ceflation, and there remains yet. as 
ſtrong, reaſon for the concluding of that peace; wherefore ye muſt 
conſent to nothing to hinder me therein, until a clear way be ſhown 
me how my proteſtant ſubjects there may probably (at leaſt) defend 
themſelves; and that I ſhall have no more need to defend my conſcience 
and crown from the injuries of this rebellion. 


A true COPY, 
Zouch Tate. 


At Uxbridge on Wedneſday the 29th of January, 1644. 
the proteſtation under-written was unanimouſly conſented 
unto, and taken by all his 'majefty's commiſſioners ap- 
pointed to treat there, touching a well-grounded peace. 


A. B. being one of the commiſſioners __ by his majeſty for this 

preſent treaty at Uxbridge, yr nog promiſe in the ſight of 

ighty God, that I will not diſcloſe nor reveal unto any petſon or 
perfons whatſoever (who is not a commiſſioner) any matter or thing that 
ſhall be ſpoken of during the treaty, by any one or more of his majeſty's 
commiffioners, in any private debate among ourſelves, concetning the 
ſaid treaty; ſo as to name or deſcribe, directly or indirectly, the perſon or 
perſons that ſhall ſpeak any ſuch matter or thing, unleſs it be by the conſent 
of all the faid commiſſioners that ſhall be then living. 


MzxmMoranpum, That it is by all the faid commiſſioners agreed, 
that this ſhall not bind where any ten of the commiſſioners ſhall 
agree to certify his majeſty the number of aſſenters or diſſenters, 
— any particular teſult in this treaty, not naming or deſcribing the 


This is a true copy, examined by 


Zouch Tate. 
XXVII. 
The queen to the king from Vork, March 30, 1644. 


Alſo April. 
My Dear Heart, | 


NEED not.tell you from whence this bearer comes; only I will tell you, 
That the propoſitions which he brings you are good, but 260. I believe 
t it is not yet time to put them into execution: Therefore find ſome 
means to ſend them back, which may not diſcontent them, and do not 
tell who gave you this advice. Sir Hugh Cholmely is come with a troop 
of horſe to kiſs my hands: the reſt of his people he left at Scarborough, 
with a ſhip laden with arms, which the ſhips of the parliament had 
taken and brought thither, fo ſhe is ours; the rebels have quitted Tad- 
Wis 3 caſter 
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caſter upon our ſending forces to Whetherby, but they are returned with 
twelve hundred men: we ſend more forces to drive them out, though 
thoſe we have already at Whetherby are ſufficient, but we fear leſt they 
have all their forces thereabout, and leſt they have ſome deſign; for they 
have quitted Selby and Cawood, the laſt of which they have burnt: 
between this and to morrow-night we ſhall know the ifltie of this 
bufineſs; and I will ſend you an expreſs. I am more careful to advertiſe 
you of what we do, that you and we may find means to have paſſports 
to ſend; and J wonder that upon the ceſſation you have not demanded 
that you might ſend in ſafety : this ſhews my love. I underſtand to 
day from London, that they will have no ceſſation, and that they treat at 
the beginning of the two firſt articles, which is of the fbtts, ſhips and 
ammunition, and afterwards of the diſbanding of the army: certainly, I 
wiſh a peace more than any, and that with greater reaſori but I would 
the diſbanding of the perpetual parliament, firſt; and certainly, the 
reſt will be eaſy afterwards: I do not ſay this of my dyn head alone; 
for generally both thoſe who are for you and againſt you in this coun- 
try, with an end of it; and I am certain, that if you do demand it at 
the firſt, in caſe it be not granted, Hull is ours, and all Yorkſhire, which 
is a thing to conſider of: and for my particular, if you make a peace and 
diſband your army, before e is an end to this perpetual parliament, I 
am abſolutely reſolved to go into Franee, net being willing to fall again 
into the hands of thoſe people, being well aſſuted, that if the power 
remain with them, that it will not be well for ine in England. Remember 
what | have written to you in three precedem letters; and be morè cdre- 
ful of me than you have been, or at the leaſt diſſemble it; to the end that 
no notice be taken of it. Adieu: the man haſtens me ſo Unit I can fay 


no more. 29 2 | 
York, this 3oth of March. 
VXVVIII. 
T's letter ſhould have gone by a man of maſter Denedſdale, who 


is gone, and all the beginning of this letter was upon this ſubject: 
and therefore by this mati it ſignifies nothing, but the 2 was ſo pleaſing, 
that I do not forbear to ſend it to you. You now know by Elliot the iſſue of 
the buſineſs of Tadcaſter, fince we had almoſt loſt Scarborough, whilſt 
Cholmely was here, Browne Buſhell would have rendred it up to the 
parliament: but Cholmely having had notice of it, is gone with our 
forces, and hath re-taken it: and hath defired to have a lieutenant 
and forces of ours to put within it; for which we ſhould take his: he 
hath alſo taken two pinaces from Hotham, which brought 44 men to 
put within Scarborough, 10 pieces of cannon, ' 4 barrels of powder, 
and 4 of bullet. This is all our news; our army marches to mor- 
row to put an end to Fairfax's excellency. And 1 will make an end 
of this letter, this third of April. I have had no news of you ſince 
Parſons. | 13 | 

bs 2 P. W. 
30 March, 3 April. 
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3 XXIX. 
The queen to the king from Bath. April 21. 1644. 


My Dear Heart, N | 
RED. Cornwallis will have told you all our voyage as far as Ad- 
burie, and the ſtate of my health: ſince my coming hither, I find 
myſelf ſo ill, as well in the ill reſt that I have, as in the increaſe of my 
rhume. 
I nor that this day's reſt will do me good: I go to-morrow to Briſtol, 
to ſend you back the carts; many of them are already returned. My 
lord Dillon told me, © not directly from you, tho? he ſays you approve it, 
« That it was fit I ſhould write a letter to the commiſſioners of Ireland 
ce to this effect, That they ought to deſiſt from thoſe things for the pre- 
* ſent, which they had put in their paper, and to affure them, that 
« when you ſhall be in another condition than you are now, that you 
ce will give them contentment.” > 
-I THovGHT it to be a matter of ſo great engagement, that I dare not 
do it without your command ; therefore if it pleaſe you that I ſhould do 
ſo, ſend me what you would have me write, that I may not do more 
than what you appoint : and alſo that it being your command, you may 
hold to that which I promiſe : for I ſhould be very much | an to 
write any thing which I would not hold to, and when you have pro- 
miſed it me, I will be confident. I believe alſo, that to write to my 
lord Muſkery without the reſt will be enough; for the letter which I ſhall 
write to him ſhall be with my own hand: and if it be to all your com- 
miſſioners, it ſhall be by the ſecretary. Farewel, my dear heart, I can- 
not write any more, but that I am abſolutely Yours. 


A true copy, 


a Zouch Tate. 
XXX. 
The queen to the king from Paris. Jan. 164+. 

| S | Paris, January. 
HAVE received one of your letters, dated from Marleborow of an 
old date, having received many others more freſh, to which I have- 
made anſwer : I will ſay nothing concerning this, but only concerning the 
affair of (Gor.) if it be not done, it is time, being very ſeaſonable at this 
time, which I did not believe before. I underſtand that the commiſ- 
ſioners are arrived at London; I have nothing to ſay, but that you have a 
care of your honour ; and that if you have a peace, it may be ſuch as 

may hold; and if it fall out otherwiſe, ** that you do not abandon thoſe - 
who have ſerved you, for fear they do forſake you in your need.” Alſo 
I do not ſee how you can be in ſafety without a regiment of guard; for 
myſelf I think I cannot be, © ſeeing the malice which they have againſt 
me, and my religion, of which I hope you will have a care of both ;” 
but in my opinion religion ſhould be the laſt thing upon which you ſhould 
treat: © for if you do agree upon ſtrictneſs againſt the catholicks, it 
*. would diſcourage them to ſerve you: and if afterwards there ſhould 
« be __ could never expect ſuccours either from Ireland, or 
i any e olick prince, for they would believe you would * 
cc em 
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te them after you have ſerved yourſelf.” 1 have diſpatched an expreſs in- 
to Scotland to Montroſſe, to know the condition he is in, and what there 
is to be done. This week I ſend to Mr. de Lorrain and into Holland; I 


loſe no time: if I had more of your news, all would go better. Adieu 
my dear heart. | 


A true copy, 
ä Zouch Tate. 
My wife, 45 Decem. Jan. 1642. 
XXXI. 
The queen to the king. Paris, January 27, 164g. 
Alſo March 13. Ds 
My Dear Heart, Paris, Jan. 4. 


OM. Eliot two days fince hath brought me mueh joy and ſorrow: 
the firſt, to know the good eſtate in which you are; the other, 
the fear I have that you go to London. I cannot conceive where the wit 
was of thoſe who gave you this counſel, unleſs it be to hazard your per- 
ſon to ſave theirs: but thanks be to God, to day I received one of yours 
by the ambaſſador of Portugal dated in January, which comforted me 
much to ſee that the treaty ſhall be at Uxbridge: for the honour of God 
truſt not yourſelf in the hands of theſe people. And if you ever go to 
London before the parliament be ended, or without a good army, you are 
loſt. I underſtand that the propoſitions for the peace muſt begin by 
e diſbanding the army; if you conſent to this, you ſhall be loſt,” they 
having the whole power of the militia, they have done and will do what- 
ſoever they will. I received ee Nu from the duke of Lorrain, 
« who ſends me word if his ſervice be agreeable to you, he will brin 
« you ten thouſand men.” Dr. Goffe whom I have ſent into Hollan 
ſhall treat with him in his paſſage upon this buſineſs ; and I hope very 
ſpeedily to ſend good news of this, as alſo of the + Aſſure your- 
elf I will be wanting in nothing you ſhall defite ; and that I will hazard 
my life, that is, to die by famine, rather than not to ſend to you: ſend 
me word always by whom you receive my letters, for I write both by the 
ambaſſador of Portugal, and the refident of France. Above all, have a 
care not to abandon thoſe who have ſerved you, as well the biſhops as the . 
poor catholicks. Adieu ; you will pardon me if I make uſe of another 
to write, not being able to do it yet myſelf in cyphers. Shew to my 
nephew Rupert, that I intreat you to impart all that I write to you, to 
the end that he may know the reaſon why I write not to him. I know 
not how to ſend great packets. | 


A true copy, | 
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My wife, 4+} Jan. 166. 7 
My Dear Heart, Fe Paris, this 13th of March. WM 


INCE my laſt, I have received one of your letters marked 16. by 
8 which you ſignify the receipt of my letters by Pooly, which hath a 
ittle ſurprized me, ſeeming to me that you write as if I had in my letter 
ſomething which had diſpleaſed you: if that hath been, I am very inno- 
cent in my intention. I only did * that it was neceſſary you ond 
: now 


the day 
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know all. There is one other thing in your letter which troubles me 
much, where you would have me keep to myſelf your difpatches, as if 
you believe that I ſhould be capable to ſhew them to any only to lord 
Jermyn to uncypher them, my head not ſuffering me to do it myſelf: 
but if it pleaſe you I will do it, and none in the world ſhall fee them; 
be kind to me or you kill me. I have already affliction enough to fear, 
which without you I could not do, but your ſervice ſurmounts all. Fare- 
wel, my dear heart; behold the mark which you defire to have to know 
when I defire any thing in earneſt , and I pay og to remember what 
I ſpake to you concerning Jack Barkley for m of the wards. I am 
not engaged nor will not be for the places of lord Percy and others, do 
you accordingly. . 

13 March 1664. 


F 


XxXXXII. 
My Dear Heart. Newark the 27 of June. 
T rEctiveD juſt now your letter by my lord Savile, who found me 
ready to go away, ſtaying but for one thing, for which you will well 
_ two days ſtop, it is to have Hull and Lincoln. Young Hotham 
aving been put in priſon by order of parliament, is eſcaped, and hath 
ſent to 260 that he would caſt himſelf into his arms, and that Hull and 
Lincoln ſhould be rendered, he is gone to his father, and 260. writes for 
your anſwer, ſo that I think I ſhall go hence Friday or Saturday, and ſhall 
go lie at Werton, and from thence to Aſhby, where we will reſolve 
what way to take, and I will ſtay there a day, becauſe that the march of 
before, will have been ſomewhat great, and alſo to know how 
the enemy marches; all their forces of Nottingham at preſent are gone 
to Leiceſter and Derby, which makes us believe, that it is to intercept 
our paſſage ; as ſoon as we have reſolved, I will ſend you word. At this 
preſent I think it fit to let you know the ſtate in which we march, and 
what I leave behind me for the ſafety of Lincolnſhire and Nottingham- 
ſhire. I leave 2000 foot, and wherewithal to arm 500 more, 20 com- 
panies of horſe, all this to be under Charles Cavendiſh, whom the gen- 
tlemen of the country have defired me not to carry with me againſt his 
will, for he defired extremely to go. The enemies have left within 
Nottingham 1000. I carry with me 3000 foot, 30 companies of horſe 
and dragoons, 6 pieces of cannon, and 2 mortars. Harry Jermyn com- 
mands the forces which go with me, as colonel of my guard, and Sir 
Alexander Leſley the foot under him, and Gerard.the horſe, and Robin 
Legg the artillery, and her She-Majeſty Generaliſſima, and extremely 
diligent, with 150 waggons of to govern, in caſe of battle. 
Have a care that no troop of Eſſex his army incommodate us, for I hope 
that for the reſt we ſhall be ſtrong h, for at Nottingham we have 
had the experience, one of our troops having beaten fix of theirs and 
made them fly. I have received your proclamation or declaration, which 
I wiſh had not been made, being extremely diſadvantagious for you; fax 
you ſhew too much fear, and do not what you had reſolved upon. Fare- 
wel, my dear heart. | 


The queen to the king, 27 June, 1643. 
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XXXIV. 


liſtructions to REY ſent to the court: of France, the 
12th of July, 1626. 


g not unknown boch to the French king and his mother, what 
unkindneſſes and diſtaſtes have fallen — my wife and me, which 
itherto I have born with great patience (as all the world knows) ever 
expecting and hoping an amendment, knowing her to be but young, and 
ing it to be the ill crafty counſels of her ſervants, for advancing of 

their own'ends, rather than her own inclination : for at my firſt meeting 
of her at Dover, I could not expe& more teſtimonies of reſpect and love, 
then ſhe ſhewed ; is to give one inſtance, her firſt ſuit to me was, That 
the being young and coming to a ſtrange country, both by her years and 
orance Ef the the cuſtoms of the place, might commit many errors, there- 
fore that I would not be angry with her for her faults of ignorance, be- 
fore I had with my inſtructions learned her to eſche them, and deſired 
me in theſe caſes to uſe no third perſon, but to tell her myſelf when 1 
found ſhe did any thing amiſs. I both her requeſt, and thanked 
her for it, but Jefired that ſhe would uſe me as ſhe had deſired me to uſe 
her, which ſhe willingly promiſed me, which promiſe ſhe never kept, 
For a little after this, madam St. George taking a diſtaſte becauſe J would 
not let her ride with us in the coach, when there was women of better 
quality = fill Her room, claiming it as her due, (which in England we 
thing) ſet m wife in ſuch an humour of diſtaſte againſt 
ink a om that very to this, no man can fay that ever ſhe 
uſed me two days te ther wich ſo much reſpec as I deſerved of her; 
but by the contrary, put fo many diſreſpects on me, as it were too 
long to ſet down all; ſome I will relate. As I take it, it was at her firſt 


coming to Hampton Court, I ſent ſome of my council to her, with thoſe 


orders that were kept in the queen my mother's houſe, defiring ſhe 
would command the count of Tilliers, that the ſame might be kept in 
her's : her anſwer was, ſhe hoped that I would give her leave to order 
Her houſe as ſhe liſt herſelf. (Now if the had aid that ſhe would ſpeak 
with me, not doubting to give me ſatisfaction in it, 1 could have found 
no fault with her, whatſoever ſhe would have ſaid of this to myſelf, for 
I could only impute it to ignorance; but I 7 by imagine that ſhe 
ſhould affront me ſo, as to refuſe me in ſuch a thing publickly.) After 
I heard this anſwer, I took a time (when I though we had both beſt 
leiſure to diſpute it) to tell her calmly both her fault in the publick denial, 
and her miſtaking of the buſineſs ith She, inſtead of acknowledging 
her fault and miſtaking, gave me ſo ill an anſwer, that I emit, not to be 
tedious, the relation of that diſcourſe having too much of that nature 
| Hereafter to relate. Man - little neglects I will not take the pains to ſet 
down, as her eſchewing to be in my company. When I have any thing 
to to her, I muſt manage her Tervints firſt, elſe I am ſure to be de- 
nied; her neglect of the Engliſh tongue, and of the nation in general. 
1 will alſo 'omit the affront ſhe did me, before my going to this laſt un- 
happy aſſembly of JD becauſe there has been talk enough of 
that already, &c. The author of it is before you in France. To be 
ſhort, omitting all other paſſages, coming only to that which is moſt re- 


cent 
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that is between us. 


this ſhort accompt. This 
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cent in memorv; I having made a commiſſion to make my wife's join- 
ture, &c. to aſſign her thoſe lands ſhe is to live on, and it being brought 
to ſuch a ripeneſs that it wanted but my. conſent to the particulars they 
had choſen ; ſhe taking notice that it was now time to name the officers 
for her revenue, one night when I was a bed, put a paper in my hand, 
telling me it was a. liſt of thoſe that ſhe deſired to be of her revenue. 
I took it, and faid I would read it next morning; but withal told her, 
that by agreement in France I had the naming of them. She ſaid, there 
were both Engliſh and French in the note. I replied, That thoſe Eng- 


| liſh I thought fit to ſerve her I would confirm; but for the French, 


it 
was impoſhble for them to ſerve her in that nature. Then ſhe ſaid, all 


| thoſe in the paper had breviats from her mother, and herſelf, and that 


ſhe could admit no other. Then I faid it was neither in her mother's 
power, nor her's, to admit any without my leave,” and that if ſhe ſtood 
upon that, whomſoever ſhe recommended, - ſhould not come in. Then 
ſhe bad me plainly take my lands to myſelf, for if ſhe had no power to 
put in whom ſhe would in thoſe places, -ſhe would have neither lands 
nor houſe of me, but bad me give her what I thought fit in penſion. I 
bad her then remember to whom ſhe ſpake, and told her, That ſne ought 
not to uſe me ſo. Then ſhe fell into a paſſionate diſcourſe, how ſhe is mi- 
ſerable, in having no power to place ſervants,” and that buſineſſes ſucceed- 
ed the worſe for her recommendation; which when I offered to anſwer, 
ſhe would not ſo much as hear me. Then ſhe went on, ſaying, ſhe was 
not of that baſe quality to de uſed ſo ill. Then I made her hear me 
and end that diſcourſe. Thus having had ſo long pati with the di- 
ſturbance of that that ſhould be one of my greateſt contentments, I can 
no longer ſuffer thoſe that I know to be the cauſe and fomenters of theſe 
humours, to be about my wife any longer, which I muſt do if it were 
but for one action they made my wife do, which is, to make her go to 
Tyburn in devotion to pray, which action can have no greater invective 
made againſt it, than the relation. Therefore you ſhall tell my brother 
the French king, as likewiſe. his mother, that this being an action of ſo 
much neceſſity, I doubt not but he will be fatisfied with it, . 
ſince he hath done the like himſelf, not ſtaying while he had ſo m 
reaſon: and being an action that ſome may interpret of harſhneſs to his 
nation, I thought good to give him an account of it, becauſe that in all 
things I would preſerve the good correſpondency and brotherly affection 


A true copy. | 
Zouch Tate. 
Dear Heart, Oxford, Jan. 1644. 


RECEIVE it as a good augure thus to begin this new year, havin 
1 newly receiv'd thine of _ Deranb. ofa I — to de : 
pher,. for not loſing this r it likewiſe being a juſt 4-1 
y I have diſpatched Digby's ſecretary, fully 

relating the ſtate of our affairs, therefore I ſhall only now tell thee, That 
the rebels are engaged into an equal treaty without any of thoſe diſad- 
vantages which might have been apprehended when Tom. Elliot went 
hence, and that the diſtractions of London were never ſo great, or ſo 
| . 0 I!xely 
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likely to bring good. effect as now; Laſtly, That affiftance was never 
more needful, never ſo likely as now to do good to him who: is eter- 


nally thine. 
Copy to my wife 1, Jan. 1644. by P. A. 2 
This is a true copy, exarnined by 
EN Miles Corbet. 
XXXVI. | 
Harry, Vin Oxford, Thurſday 24 April. 


you; not to excuſe m pains: but. eaſe her's; and that ſhe may 
w but not be troubled with my kindneſs, I refer to your diſcretion, 
yoo for tn mgoee my letter to her or any other bufencs, that f her 
health in the firſt place be cared: for, then my affars. And now E muſt 
tell you that un if you had not truſted to Digby's fanguine com- 
plexion (not to be rebated from ſending good news) you would not have 
found fault with him for ſending miſtaken intelligence, for if he ſhould 
ſtrictly tie himſelf to certain truths in this kind, you mut have nothing 
from him but by proclamations or ordinances fron the houſes, 
But tell me, can you not diſtingui n what we ſend you upon cer- 
tainty and what upon uncertam reports, without making an oath the 
mark of diſtinction? and are you obliged to publith alt the news we fend 
you? Seriouſly I think news may be ſornetirnes too good to be told in the 
French court. And certainly there is as much dextcrity in publiſhing of 
news, as in matters which at firſt fight, may ſeem of greater difficulty: 
for as I would not have them think that all aſfiſtance beftowed upon me 
were in vain, ſo I would not have them believe that I needed no help, 
leſt they ſhould underhand aſſiſt any rebels to keep the ballance of diſſen- 
tion among us equal. £ 

For matter of news and preſent ſtate of my affairs, I refer you to 
Digby ; only this in general, that if it ſhall pleaſe God to aſſiſt us this 
year but half ſo miraculouſly as he did the laſt (my preſent ſtate compared 
with what it was this time twelvemonth) I am very hopeful to ſee a joy- 
ful harveſt before next winter: nor do I think this in any human proba- 
bility poſſible, except my wife can procure me conſiderable aſſiſtance 
both of men and money ; of which I conceive little reaſon to deſpair, 
your laſt giving me good hope concerning Lorrain : and tho I fay not, 
that, for the other, I have ſo good an author as 196. yet J hope you will 
not much blame my confidence, when 149. in her's the 1oth of March, 
fays, © Jay une affaire aſſure qui vous donnera 40000 piſtoles, que je vous 
« euſſe envoye fi j euſſe eu mon navire revenu avec Ieſtain.” 

Ix the laſt place I will impoſe that upon you that is not reaſonable to 
expect from my wife, which is to give me a continual account what let- 
ters ſhe receives from me, and what miſcarzies ar come flowly ; to which 
end take notice, that all my letters to her are numerarily marked on the 
top i is with 37. and hkewiſe I now begin the ſame with you: 80 

In your next let me know particularly how my wiſe is, which tho” it 
be not as I would have it, yet the perfect knowledge will hinder me to 
imagine her worle than ſhe * well then every word will os ons 

a 1 4 Ve 


EE my wife n I write this to 


* 
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I have commanded Digby to write to you freely concerning Wil- 
liam. Murry, which I hold to be neceſſary as concerning Montroſſes 


buſineſs. 
To the lord Jermyn, 24 April 1645. concerning France, 
| This is a true copy. | 
Zouch Tate. 
| we” XXXVII, 
Dear Heart, 285 


INCE my laſt by Choquen I have had no means of writing, and as 
O. line ner matter : that which is now, is the progreſs of treaty, 
which theſe encloſed papers will give thee a full account ; but if thou 

have them ſooner from London than me, thou haſt no reaſon to wonder, 
conſidering the length and uncertainty of the way I am forced to ſend by, 
in reſpect of the other: for the buſineſs itſelf, I believe thou wilt ap- 
prove of my choice of treaters; and for my propoſitions, they differ no- 
thing in ſubſtance (very little in words) from thoſe _—_ were laſt: 
wherefore I need to ſay nothing of them, and for my i ctions they 
are not yet made, but by the next I hope to ſend them. Now upon the 
whole wa OT ſhow 2 and miniſters there, the 
improbabili is preſent treaty d uce a peace, conſiderin 
2 — difference (if not — of grounds that are be. 
twixt the rebels propoſitions and mine, and that I cannot alter mine, nor 

will they ever theirs, until they be out of hope to prevail by force, which 
a little aſſiſtance, by thy means, will ſoon make them; for I am confi- 

dent, if ever I could put them to a defenſive (which a reaſonable ſum of 
money would do) they would be eaſily brought to reaſon. Concerning 
our interferings here at Oxford, I defire thee to ſuſpend thy judgment 
(for I believe few but partial relations will come to thee) until I ſhall ſend 
ſome whom I may truſt by word of mouth; it being too much trouble 
to us both to ſet them down in paper. | 


Copy to my wife 22 Jan. 1644. 


This is a true copy, examined by: 288 
ha” Miles Corbet. 
* xxXXVIII. 
NEVER till now knew the good of ignorance, for I did not know the 
danger that thou wert in by the ſtorm, before I had certain aſſurance 
of thy — — we having had a pleaſing falſe report, of thy fafe 
landing at Newcaſtle, which thine of the 19 Jan. fo confirmed us in, 
that we at leaſt were not undeceived of that hope, till we knew certainly 
how great a danger thou haſt paſt, of which I ſhall not be out of appre- 
henſion, until I may have the happineſs of thy company, for indeed I 
think it not the leaſt of my misfortunes, that for my ſake thou haſt run 
ſo much hazard; in which thou haſt expreſſed ſo much love to me that 
I confeſs it is impoſſible to repay, by any thing I can do, much leſs by 
words; but my heart being full of affection for thee, admiration of thee, 
and n of gratitude to thee, I could not but ſay ſomething, 
leaving the reſt to be we thee out of thine own noble heart. The 


intercepting 


W 
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of mine to thee, of the 23 Feb. has bred great diſcourſe in 

ſeveral perſons, and of ſeveral kinds, as my faying I was perſecuted for 
places, is applied to all, and not only. thoſe that I there name to be ſutors; 
whereas the truth is I meant thereby the importunity of others, whom 
at that time I had not time enough to name as well as ſome there menti- 
| oned; for I confeſs 174. and 133. are not guilty of that fault. Some find 
fault as too much kindneſs to thee (thou may eaſily vote from what con- 
ſtellation that comes) but I aſſure ſuch that I want expreſſion, not will, 
to do it ten times more to thee on all occaſions. Others preſs me as being 
brought upon the ſtage; but I anſwer that having profeſſed to have thy 
advice, it were a wrong to thee to do any thing I had it. As for 
our treaty (leaving the particulars to this incloſed) I am confident thou wilt 
be content with it as concerning my part in it, for all the ſoldiers are 
well pleaſed with what I have done; but no ceſſation of arms, for 
the lower houſe will have none without a difbanding, and I will not diſ- 
band till all be agreed. - Laſtly for our military affairs, I thank God that 
here andin the Weſt 4 4 As for the North I refer thee to 


226. 140. Information. So daily expecting and praying for good news 
from thee, &c. . eee | | 5 
. Copy to my wife, 13 Feb. 1643. 
Oxford, 13 Feb. 1643. n 
| | A true copy, 
| Zouch Tate, 
| 1 gg 


InſtruQions to colonel Cockran to be purſued in his negotia- 
tion to the king of Denmark. | 


OU are to inform the king of Denmark, that by his Majeſty's com- 

mand, as to the neareſt ally of his crown, his uncle, and whom 
he believes will not be unconcerned in his affairs, as well in intereſt as 
affection, you are ſent to give a particular account of the ſtate of his 
Majeſty's affairs; to renew the ancient league and amity that hath been 
between the two kingdoms and families royal, and to reduce it 
to more exact particulars, ſuch as might be uſeful to the pre- 
ſent affairs of England, and all occurrences in the future of thoſe of 


Denmark. _ 
Tuna the preſent affair of your negotiation, is to demand an aſſiſtance, 
from his Majeſty, ſuch a one as the preſent ſtate of the affairs in England 
requires, againſt a dangerous combination of his Majeſty's ſubjects, who 
have not only invaded his Majeſty in his particular riglns, but have 
laid a deſign to diſſolve the monarchy and of government, under 
pretences of liberty and .religion, becoming a dangerous precedent to 
2 the monarchies of Chriſtendom, if attended with ſucceſs in their 
Far the nature of their ings hath been ſuch as hath not 
admitted any foreign treaty to be intereſſed in ſuppreſſing their deſign, 
without giving them advantage of ſcandaling his Majeſty's intentions, and 
and drawing away univerſally the hearts of his people, whom they had 
inſinuated under pretence * reformation of particular abuſes of govern- 
ment, and miniſters of eſtate, to concur generally with approbation of their, 
al x; 7 1 8 proceedings, 
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proceedings, and in which (though the dangerous oonfequenee and deſign 
were bie to his Melly) preſent For ra was 2 leſt any 
publick oppoſition on his Majefty's part, that might ſeem to defeat the - 
great expectations which they had raifed in the commons in thoſe 
plaufible particulars, might have occaſioned a general revolt through 
out the kingdoms, great jealouſies being di and fomenred 
among them of his Majeſty's foreign treaties, and force to be 
uſed to oppoſe and ſuppreſs thoſe their deſires and the movers 
therein. oF - | | 

Urox the credit they had herewith built on the peoples opinions, 
they proceeded inde ce of reformation of religion to diſſolve 
the government of church, according to its conſtitution in 
England, a chief column and fu to that monarchy and crown. 

Tur v laſtly invaded: his Majeſty in all the gatives of his crown, 
and under pretence of ill minifters and counſellors of eſtate, hom they 
pretended to remove, endeavoured to inveſt in themſelves in all times for 
the future the denomination of all miniftries of eſtate; and of his Majefty's 
family; withdrew all his revenues into their own hands, and to conſium 
themſelves in an abſolute power of diſpoſing his eſtate, entred upon 
poſſeſſing themſelves of the militia of the kingdom, his navy and maga- 
zins; in which his Majeſty being forced to appear in oppoſition, dangerous 
tumults were raiſed againſt him, ſo that he was forced to forſake London, 
for preſervation of his perſon, His queen and children. 

HAT fince for the ſafety of the queen he hath been forced to ſend her 
into Holland, and to retire himſelf to the beſt affected party of his 
ſubjects, from whence by declarations ſetting forth the ſiniſter proceedings 
of that faction, diſcovering their deſigns of innovating the government, 
and falſify ing the ſcandals they had imputed to him, he hath the advan- 
tage generally to undeceive his people, to draw to him univerſally 
the nobility and gentry of the kingdom. But the other faction 
ſtill keeping up ſome intereſt and credit with the commons, in 
the deſperate eſtate they find themſelves begin to malte head againſt 
him, have appointed a general, and are levying forces to main- 
tain _ party, committing divers acts of hoſtility, violence and 
rebellion. 3 — 

Tnar his Majeſty having great eneburagements given him by the 
exceeding numbers of gentry and noblemen that reſort to him, is already 
advanced near them with 6006 horſe, and 10000 foot. 

THAT the ſtates of Holland have condeſcended to give her Majeſty the 
queen a convoy of the greateſt part of their fleet now at ſea, for her return 
nt one ima ads pi Ne, 

THarT divers forts and counties upon ajeſty's perſonal ax E 
have declared for him, ſo that ba affairs at home daily into a 
better eſtate, as he likewiſe expects and hopes, that all his neigh- 
bour princes and allies, will not look upen fo dangerous a pre- 
cedent to their own crowns and monarchies, without contributing 
” . ſuppreſs this ſo pernicious a defign begun within his king» 

om. | 

THAT to give his (Daniſh) Majeſty the juſter ground to refle& u 
the . — ony in on 0 own intereſt, of their 
| ſucceſs, it hath been by them publickly moved in the commons houſe 
long ſince, to interpoſe in the accommodation of the Dutch, and to fet out 
a flert to take away his cuſtoms of the Sound. * 
3 2 
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Tnar they have fince imputed to his. Majeſty as a ground to ſcandal 
him with his people, that he did negotiate the introducing by his uncle 
the king of Denmark a foreign power to ſettle his affairs, and under that 
pretext have given a large commiſſion and particular inſtructions to the fleet, 
to viſit, ſearch, and intercept all ſuch Daniſh ſhips, as they ſhould meet, 
and to fight with, fink or deſtroy, all ſuch as ſhould reſiſt flee, not per- 
mitting the ſame, or to take and detain them, having any arms or ammuni- 
tion on board; according to which they have ſearched, viſited, and de- 
| tained divers, to the great prejudice and interruption of the Norway 
trade driven commonly in. this kingdom in their own bottoms; and that 
they did prepare force againſt others, whom they permitted fot to water, 
nor ny Ou accommodation, being bound for the Weſt-Indies, and put 
in by ſtreſs of weather in the Weſt of England, < W 
IuAr in purſuance of their great deſign of extirpating the royal blood 
and monarchy of England, they have . 06 os likewiſe to lay a great 
blemiſh upon his royal family, endeavouring to illegitimate all derived from 
his ſiſter, at once to cut off the intereſt and pretentions of the whole race; 
which their moſt deteſtable and ſcandalous defign they have purſued, 
examining witneſſes, and conferring circumſtances and times to colour their 
retenſions in ſo great a fault; and which, as his ſacred majeſty of England 
in the true ſenſe of honour of his mother doth abhor, and will puniſh; 
ſo he expects his concurrence, in vindicating a ſiſter of ſo happy 
memory, and by whom ſo near an union; and continued league of amity, 
hath been produced between the families and kingdoms. 
Tax the particulars in which his majeſty doth deſire his afliſtance, 
are, in the loan and raifing of men, money, arms and ſhips, all or 
ſuch of them 'as may conſiſt beſt with the convenience of his own 
affairs: and of ſuch in the firſt place as may be moſt requiſite and wanting 
.I IA Ds. ko IA 
Tuæar to ſet his levies on foot, and put him in a poſture to protect his 
ſubjects in all places that adhere to him, and receive their contribution, 
1000001. will be neceſſary for him, which his Majeſty deſires by way of 
Loan. And for the reſtitution of it, beſides his kingly word and ſolemn 
engagement upon this treaty, he is contented, of Bo his crown-jewels 
as are in his diſpofure, to leave his rbyal pledge, if it ſhall be 
deſired. 
Tux particulars of arms that he defires, are 6000 muſquets, 1500 
horſe- arms, and 20 pieces of field-artillery mounted. 
Assis T AxcE of men, he defires only in horſemen, and to know in 
what time they may be ready, and how many. | i 
THAT the Holy Iſland, or New-Caſtle, are deſigned for the landing 
of the ſaid horſe, and magazine of the ſaid proviſions; for reception like- 
wiſe, and protection of ſuch his. ſhips as he ſhall think fit to employ 
for the countenance and ſecurity of thoſe his ſubjects that ſhall trade upon 
theſe coaſts, and for aſcertaining the correſpondence and intelligence 
between the two kingdoms; in which the number is left to be proporti- 
oned as may beſt ſort and agree witli his own affairs. And for which the 
Holy Iſland is conceived one of the apteſt harbours in his majeſty's domini- 
ons, being capable of any ſhips whatſoever, in a very great proportion, - an 
excellent road at the entrance, a ready out-let, and a ſtrong fort under his 
majeſty's command. n 
THAT in lieu of this aſſiſtance contributed by the king of Denmark, 
his Majeſty will oblige himſelf, and Oy in expreſs articles, to reſtore 
| 6 into 
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into the magazines of Denmark, a like proportion of arms and ammuni- 
tion, to repay and defray the charges of the money lent, and levies of 
horſe, and ſo ſoon as his affairs ſhall be ſettled, and himſelf in a condition 
to do it, upon all occaſions, to contribute the aſſiſtance of his fleet, in 
maintaining his right and title to the cuſtoms of the Sound againſt all 
perſons whatſoever ; to ratify the treaty that was made laſt by Sir Tho- 
mas Roe, and to enter into a league offenſive and defenſive againſt in- 
teſtine rebellions. In purſuance of which treaty, while the negotiations 
and articles may be ſeverally perfected, his Majeſty doth expect this firſt 
ſupply of monies and arms, preſent affairs not admitting a delay in the 
fame. | 
' Tamar in caſe the King of Denmark will lend money _ jewels, 
there is in Holland a great collar of rubies, and another of rubies and 
. that may be ſent to him or deliver'd to His agent there: who may 
ave order to pay the money here: or any other je wels. | 
Tur there have been in diſcourſes ſeveral propoſitions of accommo- 
dation made by them to the king, to which the king hath at all times 
made more advances on his part, than in reaſon could have been expected 
from him, and the difficulties have ſtill riſen on theirs. hich | 
Ap that whereas his Majeſty doth underſtand, that a perſon is ad- 
dreſſed to the king of Denmark from his parliament, to infinuate miſun- 
derſtandings abroad with his Majeſty's allies, as they have done at home 
among his people, his Majeſty expects that he be neither received, nor 
permitted to remain within his dominions, to become an intelligencer 
and ſpy upon the treaty and negotiations between their Majeſties, but that 
he be diſmiſt and ſent away ſo ſoon as ever he ſhall arrive. 


"ING Charles I. in a printed declaration dated from Newark, 
March q, 1641. ay to the parliament, © Whatſvever you ate 
« advertiſed from Rome, Venice, Paris, of the Pope's nuncio ſolliciting 
« France, Spain, &c. for foreign aids, we are confident no ſober bod 
« man in our kingdom can believe that we are ſo deſperate or ſo ſenſeleſs 
<« to entertain ſuch\defigns, as would not only bary this our kingdom in 
* certain deſtruction and rain, but our name and poſterity in perpetual 
cc ſcorn and infamy.” | | | | 
_ Is ties pegs but commons] wth. the ing letters and inſtructions, 
ge 


all equitable men may judge whether the King did not paſs ſentence againſt 
kimGif, and abſolye the gh court of Jullice. * * 

An order ſent to the king's printer, with the proclamation 
againſt the Iriſh rebels. N 


TT is his Majeſty's pleaſure, That you forthwith print in very good paper, 
and ſend unto me for his Majeſty's ſervice, forty copies of the procla- 
mation incloſed, leaving convenient ſpace for his Majeſty to ſign above, and 
to affix the privy ſignet underneath : and his Majeſty's command is, That 
you print not above the ſaid number of forty copies, and forbear to make 
any further publication of them, till his pleaſure be further ſignified; for 
which this ſhall be your warrant. | r = 
wes Y Edward Nicholas. 
For his Majeſty's printer. 


Propoſitions 
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| 24 | . E” 
** delivered to his Majeſty by the earl of Strafford; 
for ſecuring of his Majeſty's eſtate and bridling of parlia- 
ments, and for increaſe of his revenue much more than 
| Ouching the firſt, having, cdnfidered divers means, I find none fo 
important to ſtrengthen your Majeſty's regal authorities againſt all 
oppoſitions or pracłices of troubleſome ſpirits; as to fortify your kingdom, 
by having a fortreſs in every chief town and important place thereof; fur- 
niſhed with ordnance, munition and faithful men, as they ought to be, 
with all other circumſtances fit to be digeſted in a buſineſs of this nature. 
ORDERING withal, the trained ſoldiers of the country to be united in 
one dependency with the ſaid forts, as well to ſecure their beginnings, as 
to ſecure them in ariy occaſion of ſuſpe&, and keep their arms for more 
ſecurity, whereby the countries are no leſs to be brought into ſubjection 
than the cities themſelves, and conſequently the whole kingdom; your 
Majeſty having, by this courſe, the power thereof in your own hands. 


The reaſons of tlieſe ſuggeſtions; | 


Fiksr, That in policy, it is a greater tie of the people by force and 
neceſſity, than esl by love and affeQion ; for by Fs Aveo 
reſteth always ſecure; but by the other, no longer than the people are 
well contented. | | SS 

SECONDLY, It forceth obſtinite ſubjects to be no more preſumptuous 
than it pleaſeth yout Majeſty to permit them. ; 
Tump, That to have a ſtate unfurniſhed is ti give bridle thereof to 
the ſubject, when by the contrary it reſteth only in the prince's hand. 

FouRTHLY, That modern fortreſſes take long time in winning, with 
ſuch charge and difficulty as no ſubjects in theſe times have means proba- 
ble to attempt them. 5 

FieTHLY, That it is a ſure remedy againſt rebellious and popular mu- 
tinies, or againſt foreign powers, becauſe they cannot well ſucceed, when 
by this - courſe the apparent means is taken away to force the king and 
ſtate upon a doubtful fortune of a ſet. battle, as was the cauſe that 
moved the 5 invaſion againſt the land attempted by the king of 
Spain, 1588. 

Feier, That your 7 7 government is now ſecured by the peo- 
le's more ſubjection, and by their ſubjection your parliament muſt be 
Nrerd conſequently to alter their ſtile, and to be conformable to your will 
and pleaſure, for their words and oppoſition importeth nothing, where 
the power is in your Majeſty's own hands to do with them what you 
pleaſe ; being indeed the chief purpoſe of this diſcourſe, and the ſecret 
intent thereof fit to be r any Engliſh at all, either counſellor 
of ſtate or others. . | 


. 


Fon theſe and other weighty reaſons, it may be conſider d in this place 
to make your majeſty more powerful and ſtrong, ſome orders be ob- 
ſerved, that are uſed in fortify'd countries, the government thereof im- 
porteth as much as the ſtates themſelves, I mean in times of doubt and 
ſuſpect, which are theſe. | 

g 0 "M -IMeRIMIS, 
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ImeRIMIs, That none wear arms or weapons at all, either in city or 
country, but ſuch as your majeſty may think fit to privilege, and they to 
be enrolled. | FEY | 

SECONDLY, That as many highways, as conveniently may be done, 
may be made paſſable through-thoſe cities and towns fortify'd, to con- 
ſtrain the paſſengers to travel through them, 273 

.TairDLy, That ſoldiers of fortreſſes be ſometimes choſen of another 
nation, if ſubjects to the ſame prince, but howſoever not to be born in the 
ſame. province, or within forty miles of the fortreſs, and not to have 
friends or correſpondency near it. i 

 FotyrTHLY, That at the gates of ſuch walled towns be appointed of- 
ficers, not to ſuffer any unknown 2 to paſs without a ticket 
ſhewing from whence he came, whither he goeth : And that the 
gates of each city be ſhut at night, and the keys be kept by the mayor 
or governor : alſo that the inn- do deliver the names of all un- 
known. paſſengers that lodge in their houſes, and if they ſtay ſuſpiciouſly 
at any time, to preſent them to the governor : whereby dangerous per- 
ſons ſeeing theſe ſtrict courſes, will be more wary of their actions, and 
thereby miſchievous attempts will be prevented. All which being re- 
ferred to your Majeſty's wiſe conſideration, . it is meet for me withal to 
give you ſome ſatisfaction of the charge and time to perform what is pro- 
poſed, that you- may not be diſcouraged in the difficulty of the one, or 
prolongation of the other; both which doubts are reſolved in one and 
the ſame reaſon, in reſpect that in England each chief town commonly 
hath a ruinated caſtle well ſeated for ſtrength, whoſe foundation and 
ſtones remaining may be both quickly repair'd for this uſe, and with little 
charge, and made ſtrong enough, I hope, for this purpoſe in the ſpace 
of one year, by.adding withal bulwarks and rampiers, according to the 
rules of fortification. 1 
Tux ordnance of theſe forts may be of iron, and not to disfurniſh 
your Majeſty's navy, or be at a greater charge than is needful to maintain 
yearly the forts. err Ha IE” wg * 

I MAKE account in ordinary pay three thouſand. men will be ſufficient, 
and will require forty thouſand pounds charge per annum, or thereabouts, 
being an expence that inferior princes r for their neceſſary ſafety: 
all which prevention, added to the invincible ſea- forces your Majeſty hath 
already, and may have, will make you the moſt powerful and obeyed 
prince of the world, which I could likewiſe confirm by many examples, 
but I omit them for breyity, and not to confuſe your Majeſty with too 
much matter, Your gracious Majeſty may find by the ſcope of this diſ- 
courſe, the means ſhewed in general to bridle your ſubjects, that may either 
be diſcontented, or N „ 80 1 am I to conclude the ſame in- 
tent particularly againſt the perverſeneſs of your parliament, as well to 
A that — — humour, as to avoid their oopolitene againſt your 
profit, being the ſecond part to be diſcourſed on. 5 | 
Ay therefore have firſt thought fit, for better prevention thereof, to 
make known to your Majeſty the purpoſe of a general oath your ſubjects 
may take, for ſure avoiding of all rubs that may hinder the concluſion of 

thoſe buſineſſes, 5 9 SEES” + * 

Ir is further meant, That no ſubject upqꝶ pat 
refuſe the ſame oath, containing only matter of allegiance and not ſcru- 
ples or points of conſcience, that may gain pretence to be denied. 
28 0 „ f +* - 
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The effect of the oath is this 


Hr all your Majeſty's: ſubjects do acknowled to beabſo= 
lte King and monarch within your ann a 5s among the 
chriſtian princes, and your preragative as great, whereby you may and 
ſhall of yourſelf by your Majeſty's proclamation, as well as any other ſo- 
vereign princes doing the like, make laws or reverſe any made, with any 
other act ſo great a monarch as yourſelf may do; and that without further 
conſent of parliaments, or need to call them at all, in ſuch caſes confirm- 
ing that the parliament in all matters (excepting cauſes to be ſentenced as 
the high court) ought" to be ſubje& unto your Majeſty's will to give the 
negative or affirmative concluſion, and not to be conſtrained by their im- 
pertinencies to any inconvenience, appertaining to your Majeſty's royal 
authority; and this.notwithitanding — bad Se pre < 
in practice, which (indeed) were fitter to be offered a prince elected 
out any other right, than to your Majeſty born ſucceſſively king of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, and your heirs for ever; and fo reſumed, 
not only of your ſubjects, but alſo of the whole world. How neceſſary 
the dangerous ſupremacy of parliament-uſurpation is to be prevented, the 
example of Lewis XI. king of France , manifeſt ; who found the 
like oppoſition as your Majeſty doth, and by his wiſdom ſuppreſs'd it, 
and that to the purpoſe here intended, which is not to put down altoge- 
ther parliaments, and their authority, being in many caſes very neceflary 
and fit, but to abridge them ſo far as they ſeek to derogate from your 
Majeſty's royal authority or advancement of your greatneſs. ak 
Tux caution in offering the aforeſaid may require ſome policy, 
for the eaſier paſſage of it at firſt, either by ſingular or particular tracta- 
tion, and that ſo near at one time over the land, as one government may 
not know what the other intendeth, ſo it may paſs the eaſier by having 
no time of combination or oppoſition. 

THERE is another means alſo more certain than this to bring to 
this oath more eaſily: as alſo your profit, and what is pretended, which 
here I omit for brevity, requiring a long diſcourſe by itſelf, and have ſet 
it down in particular inſtructions to inform your Majeſty, 

Tux ſecond part of this diſcourſe is touching your Majeſty's profit, af= 
ter your ſtate is ſecured ; wherein I ſhall obſerve both ſome reaſonable 
content to the people, as alſo conſider the great expences that princes have 
now a-days more than in times paſt to maintain their greatneſs and ſafety 
of their ſubjects, who if they have not wit or will to conſider their own 
intereſt, ſo much your Majeſty's wiſdom muſt repair their defects, and 
force them by compulfion. But I hope there ſhall be no ſuch cauſe in 
points ſo reaſonable. | 

To increaſe your Majeſty's revenue I ſet down divers means for your 
gracious ſelf to make choice of either all or part at your pleaſure, and to 
put it in execution by ſuch degrees and conditions as your great wiſdom 
ſhall think fit in a buſineſs of this nature. | | 
ImyRIMIs, The firft courſe or means intended to increaſe your Ma- 
jeſty's revenues or profit withal, is 22 conſequence: and I ſhall 
call it a Decima, being ſo termed in Italy where in ſome parts it is in uſe, 
importing the tenth part of all ſubjects eſtates to be paid as a yearly rent 
to the prince, and as well monied-men in towns, as landed-men in the 
countries, their value and eſtates 4 juſtly as it is to the true you 

| 6 ay 
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(tho with reaſon) and this paid yearly in money; which courſe apply d 
in England for your Majeſty's ſervice may ſerve inſtead of ſubſidies, fif- 
teens and ſuch like, which in this caſe are fit to be releaſed for the ſub- 
jects benefit and content, in recompence of the {aid Decima, which will 
yield your Majeſty. more in certainty, than they do caſually by five hun- 
dred thouſand pounds per annum, at the leaſt. YOu! 
ITEM, That when your Majeſty hath gotten money into your hands 


by ſome courſes to be ſet down, it would be a profitable courſe to in- 
creaſe your Intrato, to buy out all eſtates and leaſes upon your own lands 


in ſuch ſort that they be made no loſers ; whereby, having your lands 
free, and renting them out to the true value as it is moſt in uſe, and not 


employed as heretofore at an old rent and ſmall fines, you may rent it out 


for at leaſt four or five times more money than the old rent comes to; ſo 
that if your Majeſty's lands be already but threeſcore thouſand pounds per 
annum, by this courſe it will be augmented at leaſt two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds per annum ; and to buy out the tenants eſtates will come to 
a ſmall matter by the courſe, to make them no loſers, conſidering the 
gains they have y made upon the lands; and this is the rather to be 
done, and the | Ps courſe changed, becauſe it hath been a cuſtom meer 
ly to couzen the king. wht | 
Ir, Whereas moſt princes do receive the benefit of ſalt in their own 
hands as a matter of great profit, becauſe they receive it at the loweſt 
price poſſible, and vent it with double | ar yearly ; the ſame courſe 
uſed by your Majeſty were worth an hundred and f thouſand pounds 
at leaſt. It is likewiſe in other parts, that all weights and meaſures of 
the land, either in private houſes, ſhops or publick markets, ſhould be 
viewed to be juſt, and ſealed once a year, paying to the prince for it; 
which in England Pha to your Majeſty, with order to pay ſix-pence 
for the ſealing of each ſaid weight or meaſure, would yield near three- 
{core thouſand pounds per annum. | 
ITEM, That all countries pay a Gabella for tranſportation of cloth, 
and fo likewiſe in England; yet in Spain there is an impoſt upon the 
woolls, which is ſo great a benefit and wealth to the ſheep-maſters, as 
they may well pay you 51. per cent. of the true yalue of their ſhearing, 
which I conceive may be worth 15,0001. per annum. $1 | 
 ITeM, Whereas the lawyers fees and gains in England be exceſſive to 
your Majeſty's ſubjects prejudice, it were to your Majeſty to make uſe 
thereof, and to impoſe on all cauſes ſentenced with the party to pay 5 l. 
per cent. of the true value that the cauſe had gained him; and for a re- 
compence thereof to limit all lawyers fees and gettings, whereby the ſub- 
je& ſhall ſave more in fees and charges than he giveth in the Gabella, 
— * believe may be worth one year with another fifty thouſand 
unds. | 
* Whereas the inns and victualling-houſes in England are more 


Chargeable to travellers than in other countries, it were good for your 


Majeſty to limit them to certain ordinaries, and raiſe beſides a large im- 
| fon, as it is uſed in Tuſcany and other parts; that is, prohibiting all 
inns and victualling-houſes, but ſuch as pay it; and to impoſe upon 
the chief inns and taverns to pay ten pounds a year to Majeſty, and 
the worſt five pounds per annum; and all the ale-houſes twenty e 
annum, more or Joſh ns tidy ach in cuſtom of all ſorts : there are fo 
many in England that this impoſt will yield 100, ooo l. per annum to your 
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Irxxr, In Tuſcany and other parts there is a Gabella of all cattle or 
fleſh, or horſes ſold in the market paying three or four pound per cent, 
for what they are fold for, which by conſecture may be worth in En gland 
20, ooo l. per annum; uſing the like cuſto upon fiſh and other victuals 
(bread N And for this cauſe all fleſh and fiſh, and victuals to be * 
praiſed and ſold by weight, whereby the ſubject ſaveth more in not being 
n couzened, than the impoſition importeth them. 3 
IxxM, In Tuſcany is uſed a taxation of 71. per cent. upon all aliena- 
tions of lands to the true value; as alſo ſeven pounds per cent. upon all 
dowries or marriage-monies the like ; if it be juſtly aſe in England were 
worth at leaſt 100,0001. per annum; with many other taxations upon 
meal, and upon all merchandize in all towns, as well port-towns, which 
here I omit; as not fit for England. And in ſatisfaction to the ſubjects for 
theſe taxes, your Majeſty be pleaſed. to releaſe them of wardſhips, 
and to enjoy their eſtates at 18 years old, and in the mean time their pro- 
fit to be preſerved for their own benefit. And alſo in forfeitures of 
eſtates by condemnation, your Majeſty may releaſe the ſubject, as not to 
take the forfeiture of their lands, but their goods (high-treafon only ex+ 
cepted;) and to allow the counſel of lawyers in caſes. of life and death, 
as alſo not to be condemned without two witneſſes; with ſuch like bene- 
fits, which 1 much more their good than all the taxations named 
can prejudice them. A ; - 
ITEM, That ſome of the former taxations be uſed in Scotland and Ire- 
land, as may eaſily be brought about by the firſt example thereof uſed in 
„may very. well be made to increaſe your revenue there more 


. - 


than it is by 200,0001. per annum. ES k 
 Irzm, All offices in the land, great and ſmall, in your Majeſty's grant 
may be granted with condition to pay you a part yearly accordin : to the 
true value, This in time may be worth, as I conceive, an hundred thou- 
ſand pounds per annum. Adding alſo notaries, attornies, and ſuch like, 
to pay ſome proportion yearly towards it, for beg allowed by your Ma- 
[ fy to practiſe, and prohibiting elſe any to practiſe in ſuch places. 
TEM, I know an aſſured courſe in your Majeſty's navy, which may 
fave at leaſt forty thouſand pounds per annum ; which requiring a whole 
diſcourſe by itſelf, I omit ; only do promiſe you to do it whenſoever you 
command. | | | i 
Ixxx, To reduce your Majeſty's houſhold to board-wages, as moſt 
other princes do, reſerving ſome few tables. This will fave your Majeſty 
60,000 1. per annum, and eaſe greatly the ſubjects beſides, both in car- 
riages ug proviſion, which is a good reaſon that your Majeſty in honour 
ight do it. | | | 
 Irzm, Whereas your Majeſty's laws do command the ſtrict keeping of 
faſting-days, you may alſo prohibit'on thoſe days to eat eggs, cheeſe, or 
white meats, but ſuch only as are contented to pay 18 d. per annum for 
their liberty to eat them; and the better ſort 10s. The employment of 
this may be for the defence of the land in maintaining the navy, garri- 
ſons and ſuch like, much after the faſhion of Cruzado in Spain, as your 
Majeſty knoweth. * | 
STLY, I havea courſe upon catholicks, and very ſafe for your Ma- 
jeſty, being with their good liking, as it may be wrought to yield you pre- 
ſently at leaſt 200,000 1. per annum, by raifing a certain value upon their 
lands, and ſome other impoſitions, which requiring a long diſcourſe by 
_ itſelf, I will omit it here, ſetting it down in my inſtructions: it will fave 
6 . | your 


uſed in Naples, and paying for it: that is, a duke thirty thouſand pounds, 
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your Maje cſty at the leaſt £0,060 1, per annum, to make it pain of death 
and con cation of goods and lands for any of the officers to conzen 
which now is much to be feared th 


do, or elſe they could not be lo lch, 
and herein to allow a fourtii part benefit to them that ſhall I find out the 
couzen 


Hxxr is not meant officers of ſtate, as the lord treaſurer, &c. 
officers of the crown. The ſum of all this amounteth to two' ul q 
two hundred thouſand pounds per annum. Suppoſe it to be but one 
million and a half, as oy N Majeſty may make by the courſes 
fet down; yet is more promiſed in my letter for * 
Majeſty's fervice, beſides ſome ſums of money in preſent by the 
courſes following. 3 


ImerIMIs, By the 's marriage. 1 

SECONDLY, To m pF the earls in England r as in Spain 
and Principi, with ſuch like privileges, and to pay 20000l. a 1 1t- ece. for it. 

TrirDry, Alſo if you make them feodaries of the towns belonging to 
their earldoms, if they will for it-——--------befides, as they do to the 
king of Spain in the my of Naples. And 10 likewiſe barons to 
be made earls and peers, to pay nineteen thouſand pounds apiece. I think 
it might yield five hundred thouſand pounds, and oblige em more fure 
to your Ma 

Feen 0 make choice of two hundred of the richeſt men in 
England in eftate that be not noblemen, and make them titular, as it is 


a marquis fiftcen thouſand pounds, and earl ten thonfand pounds, a baron 
or viſcount five thouſand 9 8 | 


IT is to be underſtood that ancient nobility of barons and eatls 
are to preceed theſe as peers," tho' theſe be made marqueſſes or 
dukes. This may raiſe a million of pounds, and more to your Majeſty. 
To make gentlemen of low quality, and franklins or rich farmers eſquires 

wy them, would yield your majeſty alſo a great ſum of money in 
ent. | 
: I xxow another courſe to be Majeſty three hundred thouſand 
pounds in money, which as yet the time ſerveth not to deliver until 
your Majeſty be reſolved me Sue” in ſome of the former courſes, 
which till then I omit. 

Oruxk courſes alſo that may make preſent money, I ſhall ſtudy 
for your Majeſty's ſervice; and. as I hall find mem out acquaint you 
wi 

Lasriv, To conclude all theſe diſcourſes by the application of this courſe 
uſed for your profit, that is, not only the means to make you the richeſt ki 
that ever England had, but alſo your ſafety augmented thereby to be mo 
ſecure. Befides what is ſhewed in the part of this diſcourſe, I mean 
by the occaſion of the taxation, and raiſing of monies, your majeſty ſhall 
have cauſe and means to imploy in all places of the land fo many officers 
and miniſters' to be obliged to you for their own profit and intereſt, as 
nothing can be attempted againſt your perſon and royal ftate over the land, 
but ſome of theſe ſhall in all pro have means to find it ont and 
hinder it. Befides this courſe will repreſs many diſorders and abuſes 


in the publick government, which were re to be diſcovered by men 
indifferent, 1 
0 


0 anna iy Kc. 
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Kees Weng 
cation of their rebellion. 


(popups, te of God king of England, Scotland, France 

and Ireland, def of the faith, &c, To all our Catholick ſub- 

je ct within our kingdom of Ireland, greeting: : know ye, that we for the 

_ ſafeguard and prefervation of our perſon nr make our 
abode and reſidence in our kingdom of Scotland for a long ſeaſon, occa- 


fioned by the obſtinate and diſobedient carriage of our parliament in 


againſt us, who have not only preſumed to take upon them the 
t and diſpoſing of thoſe * ghts and prerogatives that 
| | us from our rs both kings and queens 
for many hundred but alſo have poſſeſſed 


. ER eb kingdom, in appointing | 


governors, commanders and officers, in all parts and places therein at their 
own will and pleaſure, without our conſent, vy 


our ſovereignty, and left naked without defence, And foraſmuch as we 


are in Ourſelf very ſenſible that theſe ſtorms blow aloft, and are | FS. 


likely to be carried by the vehemency of the puritan party into our 
Av of Ireland, and endanger our An — 
kno ye therefore that we repoſing much care and truſt in your Ro Rs 
obedience, which we have for years paſt found, do hereby give unto 
| you full power and authority to bl and meet together with all th 
ſpecd and diligence that a buſinebs of ſo great conſequence doth require, 
and to adviſe and conſult together by ſufficient and diſcreet numbers at all 


times, days and places, which you all in your judgments hold moſt con- 


venient and material, for the ordering, —_— and effecting of this great 
work (mentioned and directed unto you in our letters) and to uſe all politick 
ways and means poſſible to poſſeſs yourſelves (for our uſe and ſervice) of 
all Yi Forts, e na of aces of ftrength and defence within the faid 
(except the 2— perſons and eſtates of our loyal and loving 
the Scots) and alfo to altelt and thine the goods, eſtates and perſons 


of all the Engliſh proteſtants within the faid to our uſe. And 
in your care and ſpeedy of this 'our will and pleaſure, 
we ſhall perceive your wonted duty and al to us, which 


we ſhall accept and reward in due time. Witneſs Ourſelf at 
Edinburgh the 2" Gay of ver, OI On (your ENG 


reign. 
2 Canal Fenn Gregorio ig. 
Sanctiffimne Pater, 


EATITUDINIS veſtre literas non minore un & obſer- 
B vantia accepimus, quam exigat, ex qua novimus exaratas, inſignis 

volentia & pietatis affectus: atque illud imprimis gratum fuit nunquam 
atis laudata majorum exempla inſpicienda — 


6 E ipſius 
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eee leave, and Kid your gracious 
| hands, deſiring pardon for „ ð / Sy 
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a veſtra ſanctitate atque | 
imitanda fuiſſe propoſita; qui licet multoties omnium fortunarum & vite | 
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ipſius diſcrimen adiverint, quo fidem chriſtianam laturi agarent, haud 
tamen alacriori animo in infeſtiſſimos Chriſti hoſtes crucis Chriſti vexilla 


intulerunt, quam nos omnem & operam adhibebimus, ut quæ tam 
diu exulavit pax & unitas, in chriſtianam rempublicam poſtliminio redu- 
catur. Cum enim n malitia inter illos ipſos qui chriſtianam 
profitentur religionem tam infelicia ſeminarit diſſidia, hoe vel maxime 
neceſſarium ducimus ad ſacro- ſanctam Dei & falvatoris Chriſti gloriam 
felicius promovendam. Et non minori nobis honori futurum exiſtimabi- 
mus tritam majorum noſtrorum veſtigiis inſiſtentes viam, in piis ac religioſis 
ſuſceptis illorum æmulos atque imitatores extitiſſe quam genus noſtrum ab il- 
lis atque originem duxiſſe. Atque ad idem nos iſtud plurimum inflammat 
pecta nobis domini regis ac patris noſtri voluntas, & quo flagrat deſideri 
um ad tam ſanctum opus porrigendi manum auxiliatricem, tum qui regium 
pectus exedit dolor, cum perpendit quam ſævæ exoriantur ſtrages quam 
deplorandæ calamitates ex principum Chriſtianorum diſſentionibus. Judi- 
cium vero quod ſanctitas veſtra tulit de noſtro cum domo ac principe 
catholico affinitatem & nuptias contrahendi deſiderio, & caritati veſtræ eſt 
conſentaneum, nec a ſapientia invenietur alienum. Nunquam tanto quo 
ferimur ſtudio, nunquam tam arcto & tam indiſſolubili vinculo ulli morta- 
lium conjungi cuperemus, cujus odio religionem proſequeremur. Quare 
ſanctitas veſtra illud in animum inducat, ea modo nos eſſe ſemperque futuros 
moderatione, ut quam longiſſime abfuturi ſimus ab omni opere quod 
odium teſtari poſſit ullam adverſus religionem Catholicam Romanam: om- 
nes potius captabimus occaſiones quo leni benignoque rerum curſu ſiniſtræ 
omnes ſuſpiciones e medio penitus tollantur: ut ſicut omnes unam individuam 
Trinitatem & unumChriſtum crucifixum confitemur, in unam fidem unani- 
miter coaleſcamus: quod ut aſſequamur labores omnes atque vigilias, reg- 
norum etiam atque vitæ pericula parvi pendimus. Reliquum eſt ut quas 
poſſumus maximas pro literis quas inſignis muneris loco ducimus, gratias 
agentes ſanctitati veſtræ omnia proſpera & felicitatem æternam com- 
precamur. Datum Madridi 20 Juni, 1623. e 


Prince Charles to Pope Gregory IS. 
Moſt Holy Father, | | 


E have received holineſs's letter with no leſs gratitude and 
reſpect than is due to the ſingular good will and pious affection 
with which we know it was written. Nothing could be more acceptable 
to us than to find the renowned examples of our anceſtors propoſed to us 
your holineſs for our ſtudy and imitation; who tho they frequently 
hazarded both lives and fortunes to propagate the chriſtian faith, yet never 
more chearfully carried the enſigns of the croſs againſt the moſt mortal 

enemies of Jeſus Chriſt, than we will endeavour to the utmoſt of our 
power to reſtore that peace and union which has been ſo long baniſhed 
from the chriſtian commonwealth. For fince the malice of the father of 
diſcord has ſow'd fuch unhappy diviſions among thoſe who profeſs the 
chriſtian religion, we think ſuch endeavours to be abſolutely neceſſary to 
promote the glory of God and of Chriſt our ſaviour. Nor ſhall we eſteem 
it leſs honour to tread in the ſame path, and to be their rivals and imitators 
in pious and religious undertakings, than to derive our deſcent from them. 
And to this we are very much incouraged by the known inclination of the 
king our father, who deſires nothing more ardently than to lend a _ g 
* $47 : 4 d 
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hand to ſo pious a work, and feels the greateſt anguiſh of heart, when 
he conſiders the cruel ſlaughters and q— calamities that ariſe from 

the difſentions of chriſtian princes. judgment your holineſs makes 
of our deſire to contract an alliance and marriage with a catholick family 
and princeſs,” is not only agreeable to your charity, but will alſo be found 
ſuitable to your great wiſdom. For we would not fo vehemently defire to 
enter into ſo cloſe and undiſſolvable an engagement with any mortal creature, 
vrhoſe religion we hated. Therefore your holineſs may reſt aſſured that 
our moderation is and ever ſhall be ſuch as will preſerve us from any action 
that may teſtify the leaſt hatred to the Roman catholick religion; and that 
by eaſy and gentle means we will rather embrace all occaſions of removing 
thoſe invidious impreſſions and ſuſpicions which are among us: that as 
we confeſs one individual Trinity, and one Chriſt crucified, ſo we may 
unanimouſly re-unite in one faith; for the attainment of which we ſhall 
not only — — our vigilant care and utmoſt diligence, but moſt readily 
hazard our life and kingdoms. It remains only to give your holineſs our 
beſt thanks for your letter, which we eſteem a moſt ſingular preſent, and 
to with your holineſs all manner of proſperity and eternal happineſs. At 
Madrid, June 20, 1623. | AT. 


A letter written by Robert Sidney carl of Leiceſter, to Alger- 
non Piercy earl of Northumberland, touching the ſervice 
of Ireland. | | | 


My Lord, 4 78 

H O' I have written thrice to the commiſſioners for the affairs of 
Ireland fince my coming from London, to give them account of my 
ſtay at court, and that I have alſo written ſeveral letters to ſome particular 
friends, in hope that thereby the truth might be known and myſelf 
rightly underſtood; yet becauſe thoſe letters peradventure may have miſ- 
carried, and left I ſhould incur the cenſure of the parliament for negligence 
or ſlackneſs in that ſervice to which I have been defign'd, I will truly and 
as briefly as I can relate to your lordſhip how I have behaved myſelf; 
and if your lordſhip pleaſe you may communicate it to the houſe of 
peers; as in your judgment and favour to me you ſhall think fit; 
and I hope it will appear that as I have been very impatient of 
this delay, ſo I have not wanted diligence in the ſollicitation of my 

_ diſpatch. WM 
HEN I came to York, I told the king that I was come thither to 
receive his Majeſty's commandments and inſtructions for that employment 
which he had done me the honour to confer upon me, and I did humbly 
beſeech him that I might not be ſtaid at court, becauſe the parliament did 
deſire my ſpeedy repair into Ireland, and that his ſervice, as I conceived, 
did require it; at leaſt that ſome governour, if I were not worthy of that 
charge, ſhould be preſently ſent into that kingdom. The king told me 
that he would think of it. But I muſt confeſs I did not find his Majeſty 
ſo ready to diſpatch me as I hoped and expected. From that time I did 
not fail to beſeech his Majeſty to ſend me away, upon every opportunity 
that I had of ſpeaking to him; and I think there paſſed not a day that 1 
did not deſire the ſecretaries of ſtate and ſome other perſons about the 
king, to put his Majeſty in mind of me and to haſten my diſmiſſion. 
Divers times I made it my petition to the king that he would diſpatch me, 
| or 
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or declare His intention that he would not let me go at all. The king 
| faid, My inſtructions ſhould be dggwn, and that he would give order to 
Mr. ſecretary Nicholas to do it as ſpeedily as he could: in tion 


whereof I ſtaid about three weeks till the king eame from York, at which 


time his Majeſty appointed me to follow him to Nottingham, promiſing 
that there I ſhould have my expeditions. I obey'd his Majeſty and came 


after him to this town, where I have attended ever ſince, y ſol- 
liciting to be diſpatch' d, and beſeeching his Majeſty that I might either 
to my employment, or have his leave to retire myſelf to my own 
ſe and private condition : that if he were unwilling to truſt me in an 
— — of ſo great importance, I did beſeech him that I might be 
no burden to his thoughts; and that he would be to let me know 
his reſolution ; becauſe I conceived myſelf to be under a heavy cenſure 
both of the parliament and of the whole kingdom, whilſt pothbly they 
might think it my fault that I was ſo long abſent from that c which 
I had undertaken. Tis to no e to tell you every paſſage; but this 
I proteſt to your lordſhip, That if it had been to fave the lives of all 
my friends and of If, I could not have done more to procure my 
diſpatch. Nevertheleſs I have not been able to advance it one ſtep ; nor 
have I ſeen any thing to make me hope to have it quickly, till this morn- 
ing Mr. fecretary Nicholas gave me a draught of my inſtructions to pe- 
_ ruſe, 80 1 hope that between this and Monday I ſhall have done 
| part, and I will do the beſt I can to _ ſome other thing, without 
| which I know not how I fhall be able to do any acceptable fervice in 
| that kingdom. Your lordſhip knows I am a ſervant, and I could 
| | | not run away if I would, or at leaſt it had been to little purpoſe, tho” 
I ſhould have adventur'd to do ſo indecent and ſo. undutiful an ac- 
tion. Therefore I hope it will be believed that I have not been to 
blame. Now with your lordſhip's leave I ſhall trouble you with another 
particular, wherein perhaps I ſuffer in the opinion of thoſe who know 
not what has paſs'd, tho I be as innocent as a new-born child; nay, I 
have ſed it as much as I had power to do. The king being inform- 
ed at York by ſome officious perſons, that certain draught-horſes were 
ovided to be ſent into Ireland, his Majeſty told me that he muſt needs 
8 them for his own uſe, I did humbly beſeech him not to take them 
away from his own ſervice in Ireland, for which they were bought, and 
in which they were to be employ d; and beſides what I ſaid myſelf, I 
uſed means by others to ſave the horſes, ſo that I heard no more of it 
till I came hither ; but then his Majeſty told me again, That he muſt 
needs have thoſe horſes, and preſſed me to ſend for them. I repreſented 
to his Majeſty the inconſiderableneſs of thoſe few horſes, and that the 
parliament might take it very ill, in regard that the horſes were bought 
with their money for the ſervice of the poor kingdom of Ireland: there- 
fore I did beſeech him not to take them; or howſaever, that he would ſe- 
cure me from being an inſtrument in that which I conceived would much 
hurt his affairs; and that I being truſted by the parliament, could neither 
do it myſelf, nor. conſent. that any other ſhould do that which was a 
breach of truſt, and a great diſſervice even to his Majeſty himſelf, Not- 
withſtanding this the king ſent to me by Mr. Endymion. Porter and Sir 
George Hay at ſeveral times to the ſame purpoſe, but I returned the ſame 
anſwer ; adding this alſo, That I could not do it and be an honeſt man to his 
ſervice, tho it be true that the king ſaid he would reſtore the horſes or 
pay for them. But for all this it pleaſed his Majeſty to employ one Er- 
| 2 rington 
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rington who ſerved me, and gave him a warrant to fetch the horſes. Er- 
rington told me of it; and-I forbad him as far as I could, to do it, telling 
him that if he did, he, muſt not look to have any thing to do with me 
for ever ; and that I made no doubt the parliament — hang him for 
ſtealing their horſes. This and more I ſaid to Errington in the preſence 
of James Battiere my ſecretary, who will witneſs it: and conceiving it 
to be an unjuſt thing in itſelf, diſpleaſing to the parliament, and hurtful 
to the king's ſervice, I proteſted againſt it; tho Errington ſaid, that his 


Majeſty had commanded him upon his allegiance to execute the warrant. 


But indeed I told him that I did not believe him; nor could think that 
his Majeſty would command a ſubject upon his allegiance to take away 
other mens horſes. This I thought ſufficient ; but it ſeems I was de- 
ceived; for Errington without my conſent or knowlege went from Not- 
tingham towards Cheſter as I heard afterwards, and I have never ſeen 
him ſince nor heard from him. What he hath done I know not, but I 
ſent to Cheſter that the horſes. ſhould be preſently ſhipp'd away, and I 
cauſed my ſecretary to write to Maſter Hawkin to take care that neither 


Errington nor any body from him ſhould receive any more money of | 


Mr. Loftus or his deputy, to provide the reſt of the horſes; for as yet I 
think there has been only — hundred pounds iſſued to buy two 
hundred of the fix hundred horſes allow d by the parliament; and of 
that ſixteen hundred pounds I will do the beſt I can to get a good ac- 
count, whereof the parliament, God willing, ſhall be informed with 


my utmoſt care and diligence. Truly, my lord, I do the beſt I can to 


contrary to the duty of an honeſt man, the parliament upon ſtrict exa- 

Your lordſhip's humble and 
A letter to the queen, by the lord George Digby. 
I expreſſes, or till ſuch time as I have a cypher, which I beſeech your 
the world is here at Middleburg, where I ſhall remain in the privateſt 
he may avow and protect his ſervants, from rage I mean and violence, 
betake himſelf to the eaſieſt and complianteſt ways of accommodation, I 
ſerve you by my actions, that I may do it in ſome kind by my ſufferings 
affe gion and fidelity. 


ſerve my country: they that are wiſer may do more; but of any thing 
mination ſhall never find me guilty. For the reputation of honeſty and 
fidelity is, and I can ſay no more, as dear to me as your eſteeming me 
i affectionate ſervant, | 
„ R. Leiceſter. 
Madam, 
Shall not adventure to vrite to your Majeſty with freedom but by 
ajeſty to vouchſafe me. At this time therefore I ſhall only let your 
Majeſty know, that the humbleſt and moſt faithful ſervant you have in 
way I can, till I receive inſtructions how to ſerve the king and your Ma- 
jeſty in theſe parts. If the king betake himſelf to a ſafe place, where 
for from juſtice I will never implore it, I ſhall then live in impatience and 
miſery till I wait upon you: But if after all he hath done of late he ſhall 
am confident that then I ſhall ſerve him more by my abſence than by all 
my induſtry : and it will be a comfort to me in all calamities, if I cannot 
for your ſake, having I proteſt to God, no meaſure of happineſs or miſ- 
fortune in this world, but what I derive from your Majeſty's value of my 
Mala are Nos Jan. 6 F Another 
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Another letter to the queen, from the lord George Digby. 


Madam, 7 | 
x Is the firſt contentment that I have been capable of this long time, 
that your Majeſty is ſafely arrived in Holland, ' withdrawn from a 
country ſo unworthy of you. I ſhould have waited the firſt upon you, 
both to have rendered my duty according to the precedence of my obli- 
gation above others, and to have informed your Majeſty the earlieſt of the 
ſtate of this place whither you are coming, both in point of affections 
and intereſts ; but that there fly about ſuch reports, that the parliament 
hath deſired your hr not to admit me to your preſence; as I'dare not 


preſume into it without particular permiſſion. The ground of their 


malevolence towards me in this particular is ſaid to be, upon ſome let- 
ters which they have preſumed to open, directed to your Majeſty from 
me; which I profeſs I cannot apprehend. For I am certain that I have 
not written to your Majeſty the leaſt word that . can be wreſted to an ill 
ſenſe by my greateſt enemies, having not ſo much as mentioned an 

buſineſs to your Majeſty fince I left England. To the king I confeſs I 
wrote once with that hardineſs which I thought his affairs and complexion 
required ; but that was ſent by ſo ſafe hands, as I cannot apprehend the 


. miſcarriage of it. However, Madam, if my misfortune be ſo great, 


that I muſt be deprived of the ſole comfort of my life, of waiting on 
your Majeſty, and following your fortunes, I beſeech you let my doom 
be ſo ſignified to me as that I may retire with the leaſt ſhame that well 
may be, to bewail my unhappineſs ; which yet will be ſupportable, if I 
may but be aſſured that inwardly that generous and princely heart pre- 

ſerves me the place of | 


Madam, 
, March 10, 
Gt” | Your Majeſty's moſt faithful, 
N and moſt affectionate 


humble ſervant. 


The form of a bill for a new coronation oath, purſuant to 


the treaty in the Iſle of Wight. 


HERE As the ſolemn oaths and ſtipulations of the kings to 
W their 2 0 at their inaugurations to their crowns, and the re- 
rging of them after civil breaches and wars, have been 
reputed and found a 1 and moſt effectual means to preſerve peace 
and amity between them and their people, and prevent unjuſt incroach- 
ments upon their ſubjects rights, laws, and liberties: and whereas 
reaſon of ſome alterations made without authority of parliament in the 
oath which his Majeſty took at his coronation, and of the late unhappy 
differences between him and his houſes of parliament, there is juſt and 
neceſſary occaſion adminiſtered to alter and enlarge the ancient oath and 
ſtipulation of the kings of England to their people, for the better com- 
poſing of the preſent differences, and preventing all future breaches and 
encroachments upon the laws and liberties of the ſubject, and the intro- 
ducing and exerciſing of all arbitrary and tyrannical power; be it there- 
oft excellent Ma eſty, the lords 
2 and 
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and commons in this preſent parliament aſſembled, and by the authority 
of the ſame, That the king's Majeſty, upon his return to this preſent par- 
liament, and at all other times when both houſes of parliament ſhall re- 
quire the ſame, and his heirs and ſucceflors, kings and queens of this 
realm at their coronations, and at all times elſe when their parliaments 


ſhall think fit, ſhall take this enſuing oath before both houſes of parlia- 


ment, to be adminiſtered by the ſpeaker of the lord's houſe for the time 
being, in form following. ROWE IN ; 


TE CHARLES king of England, in the name and preſence of 
| the moſt high God, do ſolemnly ſwear and proteſt to all our ſub- 

jects and liege-people of this our realm of England, That we ſhall and 
will, to the uttermoſt of our ſkill and power all the days of our reign 

over them, inviolably 14 preſerve, and maintain the true reformed 
religion and confeſſion of faith therein eſtabliſhed, and all juſt laws, 

ms, rights, franchiſes, and liberties, heretofore granted to all or an 

of our ſaid ſubjects and people by our royal predeceſſors or Ourſelf, to- 
gether with the rights and privileges of parliament, and likewiſe endea- 
vour to preſerve intirely peace and amity between all our ſubjects and peo- 


ple, and cauſe equal juſtice to be adminiſtered to them in mercy and 


truth, without partiality, affection or delay. 
THAT we will neither proclaim nor make any open war, foreign or 
domeſtick, nor raiſe any forces in, nor invite or introduce any foreign 
wer into our faid realm, nor conclude any publick truce or peace, nor 


impoſe nor levy any tax, talliage, contribution, aid, or benevolence, on 


our ſaid ſubjects and people, nor embace nor inhaunce the current coin of 
this kingdom, nor alienate any honours, manors, lands, rents, demeaſ- 
nes, caſtles, forts, jewels, ſhips, or ammunition, belonging to the crown 

of this our realm ; nor diſpoſe of Ourſelf, nor of our heir ap t to the 


crown in marriage; nor confer any of the great offices of ſtate or judi- 


cature within this our realm; nor create any new peer or baron thereof; 
nor erect or maintain any monopoly againſt law; nor grant any diſpenſa- 
tion for the breach of any penal ſtatute of this realm whiles in force, 
without common conſent in parliament. - 

THAT we will duly cauſe a 22 to be ſuramoned within this 
our realm once every year or three years at leaſt, according to the ſta- 
tutes in that behalf provided; and will likewiſe give our royal aſſent 
from time to time for altering or repealing all ſuch old laws as ſhall be 
held prejudicial, and paſſing all ſuca new bills and ſtatutes as ſhall be 
judged: neceſſary and beneficial for our ſaid ſubjects and people by both 
our houſes of parliament, upon mature debate. | 

Axp if we ſhall at any time (which God defend) wilfully violate this 
our ſolemn oath and proteſtation in all or any part of the premiſſes, to 
the grievance and prejudice of our ſaid ſubjects and people, and ſhall not, 
upon due information thereof by one or both houſes of parliament, or 
by thoſe intruſted by them with the militia of this kingdom, or by our 
great officers and council of ſtate in the intervals of parliament redreſs the 
| #44 We do hereby freely and voluntarily proteſt before God and the 
world, that then and from thenceforth it ſhall and may be lawful for the 
faid houſes of parliament during their ſeſſion, and for the greateſt part of 
thoſe intruſted by them with the militia, or for our great officers and 
council of ſtate in the intervals of parliament, and for all or any of our 
ſubjects and people by their direction and command, to aſſemble together 
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in arms, and by open force or otherwiſe to redreſs the ſame, and to 
withſtand and reſiſt us, and to . and ſurpriſe all ſuch perſons and 
forces as ſhall be aiding or aſſiſting to us therein, without incurring the 
guilt of treaſon, ſedition, inſurrection, rebellion, breach of allegiance, or 
ny other crime, forfeiture or penalty: it being done in defence of their 
Juſt rights, laws' and liberties, to which they are obliged by the law of 
God and nature. . | "erfons who an th wilt 

AND that all and every perſon or perſons who | m—_ ing, 
counſelling or affiſting to * ſuch caſes and * 1 of all nf 4 clauſe 
of this our ſolemn oath; ſhall and be preſently proceeded againſt in 
due form of law, and adjudged — 1 1 and publick 
enemies to us and this our realm, or otherwiſe puniſhed according to the 
quality and degree of their offence. 

AND all this we do cordially and ſincerely ſwear and proteſt, without any 
equivocation or mental reſervation; and that we will neither directly or 
indirectly ſeek to be abſolved from this our oath; 


So God us help, 


Die Lunz, x Decemb. 164 5. 


HE houſe of commons doth declare, that it ſhall be an aceept- 
able ſervice for any perſon or perſons to inform this houſe of any 
member or members of this houſe, that by himſelf or others, directly 
or indirectly, hath taken or received any money or other thing of any 
perſon or perfons, for any matter or thing depending in this houſe, or any 
committee of this houſe, ſince the beginning of this parliament, And 
the houſe hath appointed a committee to receive any ſuch informations, 
who are to fit in ths exchequer-chamber upon Thurſday next in the after- 
noon, and ſo from time to time: and the members of this houſe are hereby 
enjoined, if any of them know of any ſuch thing ſo taken, in manner as 
aforeſaid, by any other of the members, that they do repair to the ſaid 
committee and inform them of the ſame. 


A letter written by command of king Charles the ſecond, 
Concerning the marquis of Antrim, 


CHARLES R. 


IGHT truſty and well-beloved couſins and counſellors, &c. we 

greet you well. How far we have been from interpoſing on the 
behalf of any of our Iriſh ſubjects, who by their miſcarriages in the late 
rebellion in that kingdom of Ireland; had. made themfelves unworthy of 
our grace and protection, is notorious to all men; and we were ſo jealous 
in that particular, that ſhortly after our return into this our kingdom, when 
the marquis of Antrim came hither to preſent his duty to us, upon the 
information we received from thofe perſons who then attended us by a 
deputation from our kingdom of Ireland, or from thoſe who at that time 
owned our authority there, that the marquis of Antrim had fo miſbehaved 
himſelf towards us and our late royal father of bleſſed memory, that he 
was in no degree worthy of the leaſt countenance from us, and that they 
had manifeſt and unqueſtionable evidenee of ſuch his guilt. Whereupon 
we refuſed to admit the faid marquis ſo much as into our preſence, but = 
1 8 
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the contrary committed him priſoner to our Tower of London, where 
after he had continued ſeveral months under a ftri& reſtraint, upon the 
continued information of the ſaid perſons we ſent him into Ir with- 
out interpoſing the leaſt on his behalf, but left him to undergo ſuch a 
trial and. puniſhment as by the juſtice of that our kingdom ſhould be 
found due to his crime, expeCting ſtill that ſome heinous tnatter would be 
objected and proved againſt him, to make him uncapable, and to deprive 
him of that favour and protection from us, which we knew his former 
actions and ſervices had merited. After many months attendance there, 
and, we preſume, after ſuch examinations as were requiſite, he was at laſt 
diſmiſs d without any cenſure, and without any tranſmiſſion of charge 

inſt him to us, and with a licenſe to tranſport himſelf into this kingdom, 

e concluded that it was then time to give him ſome inſtance of our 
favour, and to remember the many ſervices he had done, and the ſuffer- 
ings he had undergone for his affection and fidelity to our royal father and 
Ourſelf, and that it was time to redeem him from thoſe calamities, which yet 
do lie as heavy upon him fince, as before our happy return ; andthereupon 
we recommended him to you our lieutenant, that you ſhould move our 
council there, for preparing a bill to be tranſmitted to us, for the re-in- 
veſting him the ſaid marquis into the poſſeſſion of his eſtate in that our 
kingdom, as had been done in ſome other places: to which letter you our 
faid lieutenant returned us anſwer, that you had informed our council of 
that our letter, and that you were upon conſideration thereof, unanimouſly 
of opinion, that ſuch a bill ought not to be tranſmitted to us, the reaſons 
whereof would forthwith be preſented to us from our council. After 
which time we received the incloſed petition from the ſaid marquis, 
which we referr'd to the conſideration and examination of the lords of 
our privy council, whoſe names are mentioned in that our reference, 
which is annexed to the faid petition; who thereupon met together, and 
after having heard the marquis of Antrim, did not think fit to make any 
report known to us, till they might ſee and underſtand the reaſons 
which induced you not to tranſmit the bill we had propoſed, which 
letter was not then come to our hands. After which time we is 
received your letter of the 18th of March, together with ſeveral petitio 
which had been preſented to you as well from the old ſoldiers and adventur- 
ers as from the lady marchioneſs of Antrim, all which we likewiſe tranſ- 
mitted to the lords referees: upon a ſecond petition preſented to us by the 
lord marquis, which is here likewiſe incloſed, commanding our faid 
referees to take the ſame into their ſerious conſideration, and to hear what 
the petitioner had to offer in his own vindication, and to the whole 
matter to us, which upon a third petition herein likewiſe incloſed, we 
required them to expedite with what ſpeed they could. By which de- 
liberate proceedings of ours you cannot but obſerve, that no im unity, 
how juſt ſoever, could prevail with us to bring Ourſelf to a judgment in 
this affair without very ample information. Our ſaid referees after ſeveral 
meetings and peruſal of what had been offered to them by the faid mar- 
quis, have reported unto us, that they have ſeen ſeveral letters, all of them 
of the hand-writing of our royal father to the ſaid marquis, and ſeveral 
inſtructions concerning his 5 and joining with the Iriſh in order to 
the king's ſervice, by Ons em to their obedience, and by drawing 
ſome forces from them for the ſervice of Scotland: that beſides the letters 
and orders under his majeſty's hand, they have received ſufficient evidence 
and teſtimony of ſeveral private —_ and directions ſent from = 
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royal father, and from our royal mother with the privity and with the 
directions of the king our father, by which they are perſuaded, that 
whatever intelligence, correſpondence or actings, the ſaid marquis had 
with the confeder: te Iriſh catholicks, was directed or allowed by the faid 
letters, inſtructions and directions; and that it manifeſtly appears to them, 
that the king our father was well pleaſed with what the marquis did 
after he had done it, and approved the ſame. This being the true ſtate 
of the marquis his caſe, and there being nothing proved upon the firſt 
information againſt him, nor any thing contained _ im in your 
letter of March 18th, but that you were informed he had put in his claim 
before the commiſſioners appointed for executing the act of ſettlement, 
and that if his innocence be ſuch as is alledg' d, there is no need of 
tranſmitting ſuch a bill to us as is defir'd; and that if he be nocent, it con- 
fiſts not with the duty which you owe to us to tranſmit ſuch a bill, as if 
it ſhould paſs into a law, muſt needs draw a great prejudice upon ſo my 
adventurers and ſoldiers, who are, as is alledged, to be therein con . 
We have confidered the petition of the adventurers and ſoldiers, which 
was tranſmitted to us by you; the _— of which conſiſts in nothing, 
but that they have been peaceably in poſſeſſion for the ſpace of ſeven or 
= years of thoſe lands which were formerly the eſtate of the marquis 
of Antrim and others, who were all engaged in the late Iriſh rebellion, 
and that they ſhall ſuffer very much and be ruined, if thoſe lands ſhould 
be taken from them. And we have likewiſe conſidered another petition 
from ſeveral citizens of London near fixty in number, directed to Ourſelf, 
wherein they deſire, that the marquis his eſtate may be made liable to the 
payment of 4 debts, that ſo they may not be ruined in the favour of 

the preſent poſſeſſors, who they ſay are but a few citizens and ſoldiers, 

who have diſburs d very ſmall ſums thereon. Upon the whole matter; 
no man can think we are leſs engag d by our declaration and by the act of 
ſettlement, to protect thoſe who are innocent, and who have faithfully 
endeavoured to ſerve the crown, how unfortunate ſoe ver, than to expoſe 
to juſtice thoſe who have been really and malicioufly guilty. And there- 
fore we cannot in juſtice, but upon the petition of the marquis of Antrim, 
and after a ſerious and ſtrict inquiſition into his actions, declare unto you, 
That we do find him innocent from any malice or rebellious purpoſe againſt 
the crawn; © And that what he did by way of correſpondence or compli- 
« ance with the Iriſh rebels, was in * A to the ſervice of our royal father, 
* and warranted by his inſtructions and the truſt repoſed in him; and that 
« the benefit thereof accrued to the ſervice of the crown,” and not to the 
particular 1 . and benefit of the marquis. And as we cannot in 
juſtice deny him this teſtimony, ſo we require you to tranſmit our letter to 
our commiſſioners, that they may know our judgment in this caſe of the 
lord of Antrim, and proceed accordingly: and ſo we bid you heartily 


farewell. | 
Ent Given at our court of Whitehall. July 10, 1663. 
in the fifteenth year of our reign, | 
Ty ou gh ray and gt indy wall ves his Majeſty's command, 


of Ormond, li -general 
„7 roar rode oo oc | | | - Henry Bennet. 


and to the lords of our council of that our . 
** Signet-office, July 13, 1663. 
Her 
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Her Majeſty's letter to George lord Digby. 


Monfieur Digby, | Paris, April, 7. 1645: 


HOUGH I received no letters from you by Pooley, I will not for- 

bear to write-to you, though it were but to reproach you, and to 

tell you, that I fear that you are as inconſtant to your Band as men are to 
their miſtreſſes; Ido not ſpeak of you; you know that I am too well ac- 
uainted with you, For my part, I have only this fault, to be a good 
end, and I believe you know it, therefore it will not be neceſſary to 
aſſure you thereof. I have ſeen the diſpatch that you ſent to Jermin con- 
cerning Hertogen; I believe that you will reſt ſatisfied, for I have the 
fame opinion of him that you haye, and many of thoſe things that he hath 
written are lies, and within few days you ſhall hear that I have talk'd with 
him according to his deſert; which I am reſolved to do, for ſome reaſons that 
Jermin will write to you in cypher. You think it ſtrange that Wilmot is 
ſo well entertained here, which is done according to the orders which I 
have under the king's hand and yours: it is true, his good carriage here 
hath merited this good entertainment. Henry Piercy and he are 
not ſo good friends as we thought; we have diſcovered it in ſome occaſions, 
where there can be no difeobling, Concerning Tho. Elliot, he hath 
behaved himſelf well here, and hath fo earneſtly importuned me for 
his return, that having no-order from the king to tell him that he ſhould 
ſtay, I could not keep him longer here. For my part, I believe that he 
is very truſty, I have charged him to impart unto you what I told him; 
therefore I ſhall not write any more, my hand being more lame than ever, 


and I more * | 
Your very good friend I 
x Henriette Marie R. 


Dr. Goff to the lord Jermin. April 17. 


; HE prince of Orange was very inquiſitive this week after my letters 
from Paris, hoping to be reſolved preciſely concerning the ſum 
of the portion, as I perceived by his diſcourſe: for that point, I gave him 
this anſwer, that the portion alone could not be of that conſideration as 
to conclude the marriage, unleſs it were able to give the king ſuch ſuccours 
as might probably reſtore his affairs, which the ſum demanded could not 
do; and that therefore I was ordered to aſſure him, that if the other 
articles were accorded, the treaty ſhould. not break off upon the ſum of the 
portion: from thence we came off of the other particulars, and the reſolu- 
tion was this, that the affair of the duke of Lorrain was to be purſued with 
all vigor, and for that end ſhips ſhould be ſent from hence to meet at the 
time prefixt, that when the ambaſſadors are returned, all endeavours ſhall 
be uſed to mduce the ſtates to a league defenſive and offenſive; and that 
monſieur D'Eftrade ſhall return home fully inſtructed in theſe particulars, 
that is, to remonſtrate the impoſſibility (as they call it) of the paſſage for 
Holland, and to facilitate the other to and from Diep; and for the ſecond, 
to A the ſending of an ambaſſador from France hither to that pur- 
po e; which yet notwithſtanding the prince of Orange thinks will be very 
ificult, by reaſon of the king of Denmark's war, to which the Hollan- 
ders are violently carried: however, all endeavours are and mu 
| 3 
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uſed to bring them to our deſires, for which end I propoſed that in the 
mean time we might at leaſt have juſtice from them, and ſuch acts of 
amity, as by their paſt alliance they were bound unto: ſuch as are, firſt, 
the liberty of their ports to our men of war, and the freedom of them 
now detained. Secondly, the liberty to ſell our prizes here as we may do in 
Flanders, at leaſt that both ſides may fell in their ports. Thirdly, the 
diſmiſſion of Strickland. Fourthly, the permitting of arms and money 
to be on php for the king both from hence and from Dunkirk, with the 
denial of the ſame to the rebels. Fifthly, an open and publick declaration 
of their diſlike of the rebels late propoſitions ſent to — — according as 
in conſcience they are bound to declare, thereby to preſerve this people 
from the guilt of approving the rebellion in England; that in ſo doing they 
ſhould declare no war againſt the parliament, and it would be a great 
preparation for the work in hand: this the prince of Orange ſeemed very 
much to approve of, and hath ordered me to prepare my papers in this 
kind againſt the time that their ambaſſadors come from England; and 
began to aſk me concerning the deſign, and whether I had received any 
orders about it: for that I told him I ſhould be 1 inſtructed by 
the next poſt; he likes this very well, and L'Eſtrade ſhall be inſtructed 
about it: this was all that paſt ſince the receit of yours, beſides that for 
concluſion the prince of Orange would know, whether if the duke 
ſhould fail us, our treaty were at an end. I anſwered, No, for if the 


ſtates would be brought to declare for the king, with ſhipping, and in other 


particulars, as ſhould be preſented to them, I did not doubt but the king 
would quickly ſubdue the rebels, which was the end we purſued in this 
affair: to which when he replied with more chearfulneſs than. has been 
uſual of late, That all endeavours ſhould be uſed, I took my leave of 
him, and do of your- ---There's no danger in diſcourſing as you 
find, concerning the portion; for the conditions for the princeſs muſt be 
proportionable to it; and if other things be accorded, they will be ſolicitous 


themſelves to inlarge the portion: for that end the princeſs. of Orange is 


very civil to me, and deſires much the buſineſs ſhould go on. I ſhould be 
inſtructed what to ſay concerning the condition and habitation of the 
princeſs before her going into England. | 


Le. 


Dr. Goff to the lord Jermin. April 24. 


WILL not doubt but that all my letters of laſt week are received; and 

if ſo, your lordſhip doth perceive the whole negotiation here depends 
upon full inſtructions how to progeed in the particular treaty of the marriage; 
wherein the ſeveral circu ces being underſtood and agreed, it will 
quickly appear what the prince of Orange is at, and willing to do with 
the ſtates for the king's aſſiſtance, without the actual performance 
whereof, it is to be declared, that the private articles ſhall not be ſigned. 
For this purpoſe, if the copies of former treaties cannot be had, it were 
neceſſary to ſet down particularly what houſes and what dowry the queen 
will preſcribe for the princeſs; and for the portion, the loweſt ſum that 
muſt be admitted of, with the times of payment. Yet herein it cannot be 
prejudicial to leave much unto debate here, it being reſolved, that nothing 


ſhall be concluded till the ſtates do fully declare in defence of the kin 
Whilſt their hands are buſy againſt Denmark (whither they are now ſend- 
ing ſixty men of war, and fix thouſand foot) it cannot be expected that 
they ſhould be induced to ſupply the king with any forces preſently; but 
yet 
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yet theſe things following will be in their power, and may be expected 
from the prince of Orange's negotiation: with them, as ſoon as their 
ambaſſadors return: 1. To enter into a league offenſive and defenſive with 
the king, againſt all enemies whatſoever : and tho' the effect hereof eannot 
be the preſent preparing and ſending of forces by ſea and land, yet they 
will be brought to it. 2, To public a declaration of diſlike of the rebels 
J ſent to the king; together with the ill uſage of their 
am rs. 3. To ſet at liberty thoſe ſhips of ours which are now 
detained, and to offer the liberty of their ports hereafter. 4. To permit 
the ſelling of our prizes in their ports; and for that end, fuck officers for 
the king as ſhall be neceflary. 5. To cauſe arms and powder to be ex- 
18 or the king, with denying the ſame to the rebels. 6. To give 
etters of repriſal to ſuch of their own people as have been injured by the 
parliament. 7. To permit the King to hire or buy men of war in theſe 
countries, to ſet to ſea againſt the rebels. 8. To bs for of no agents from 
England and Scotland that are not ſent by the king; and to diſmiſs them 
that pretend from the parliament of either: and in purſuance of theſe 
points, if his majeſty leaſe to put out of his protection all ſuch of his 
ſubjects which dwell or trade here, as have aſſiſted the rebellion in 
8 the ſtates may proceed to ſuch confiſcation and penalties as they 
ſhall think fit, whereby the king may find a conſiderable profit, and 
they be invited to a more vigorous conjunction with him; and if this be 
done for the 8 (France concurring in the ſame particulars) it is 
ren, by God's bleſſing, that the king muſt needs overcome the rebels, 
it he can but keep his perſon and the prince s out of their hands, till his friends 
that are join d in league with him can ſend more powerful aſſiſtance. 
Tnouon the 8 with the princeſs were as much as was de- 
manded, and paid by ſeveral „as the prince of Orange ſhould be 
able, it were not poſſible by that to ſerve the king to any effect, unleſs 
theſe things mentioned were together obtained, whereby London might 
be impoveriſhed, which is and will be the fountain of all this miſchief: 
and on the other ſide, let the portion be ever ſo ſmall and ill paid, yet if 
theſe things be done, and the king by virtue of this marriage enabled to 
borrow money, or by any means to appear ſtronger at ſea than they, 
and at land with the ſame power he hath formerly done, by God's bleſſing, 
he will be quickly reſtor d, which will give all the world full ſatisfaction 
concerning this treaty, and make the conditions honourable beyond all 
queſtion. Upon theſe conſiderations, I believe your lordſhip may approve 
what I wrote by monſieur D'Eſtrade, and ſend ſome orders accord- 
ingly for proceeding in the treaty of the marriage apart from other things. 
AnD for them, beſides what I am inftruted to do already with the 
prince of Orange, it will be very neceſſary to write to Sir William Boſ- 
wel, that upon the coming of the Holland ambaſſadors from England, 
he according to his office be inſtant with the ſtates, to perform the duties of 
their former alliances with the king; and that he make ſuch other pro- 
| poſitions to them as he ſhall judge fit: but when the prince of Orange 
fall find matters ſucceed well, it will be neceſſary that your lord- 
ſhip in the quality of an ambaſſador appear here, to make a firm and quick 

concluſion. 12 | 
In the mean time, it is the opinion of the prince of Orange, that the 
buſineſs of ſhipping is without queſtion the ſole thing which ought to be 
intended by the queen, and may probably reſtore the king's affairs again, 
though the duke of Lorrain's ay and the prince of Orange's rs" 
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ſhould fail. When J wrote from Rotterdam, I was not clearly ſatisfied 
in the advantages on the king's part, and fince that the fickneſs of 
Dorp (who is wy 8283 recovered again, and fixedly diſpoſed 
as he was) kept from the particular purſuit of that argument, 
wherein your lordſhip had juſt cauſe to be little eneouraged with 
what I wrote before; if it be poffible to provide money, it will 
prove an excellent deſign, for the whole execution is to be diſpoſed 
of by the king as abſolutely as if they were Engliſh ſhips, and 
the commanders Engliſh, the intention being not for P. and Q, 
but for the honour and ſervice of the king, for which purpoſe 
Dorp defires to have large and particular inſtructions; alſo ſome 
pun of truſt and courage to be a ſhipboard with him by whom 
xe might correſpond with the queen; and that his Majeſty would 
appoint ſome ports to which all prizes might be brought, and there 
judged, which he defires ſhould be principally 1. and there 
officers of truſt to be eſtabliſhed, which ſhall be particularly 
ſet down under his own- hand, and before concluſion of the 
matter be made, be conſidered by the prince of Orange, who talks 
of this particular with pleafure: the condition for himſelf is very 
ſhort but very great, to preſcribe nothing, but truſt the king and 
queen in that point; but for his officers he expects liberal pay and 
reward, as it ſhall be deſerved: ſo that in all reſpects, this is to 
be eſteemed his Majeſty's royal execution; but that the commanders 
and maſters are ſtrangers, and ſhips hired. And -it is here pro- 
nounced by all that have knowledge of their Majeſty's affvirs, 
and any thoughts and endeavours for their reſtitution, that this is 
ſo neceſſary to be done, that without it all other good ſucceſſes 
will but ſerve to protract the war, and not at all to procure peace; for 
till London be humbled, the rebels can never be reduced to 
reaſon ; but I know arguments in this kind are not fo needful 
as prayers, that God would fend ſome means to provide the money. 

ox the garter which is deſigned for the young prince, it is 
very earneſtly defired by them all, and ſhall be conſtantly worn 
by the prince in that manner as in England: the prince of Orange 
defires that the king would write himſelf to him concerning it, as 
alſo to the ſtates, and that it may be conferred after the ſame 
manner as it was to the P. elector in the field, if it might, be- 
fore the 8 of any town begun: but of theſe things both Sir 
William Boſwel, who hopes to be imployed in it, and Mr. Hemfleet 
will write at large. 


Lord Jermin to the lord Digby. Paris, May 1 9. 


WROTE to you yeſterday by colonel Fitz Williams: I conceive you 
will find cauſe to take the buſineſs that concerned him into con- 
fideration: I have ſent you now a copy of Dr. Goff's diſpatch out f 
Holland, by which you will ſee the ſtate of that buſineſs reduced to 
this only hope, - that the return of the ambaſſadors out of England ma 
not only give the prince of Orange a diſpoſition to ſet on foot that whi 
before he was not confident enough of his own ftrength to attempt, but 
alſo afford him ſome hopes of effecting it; of this we ſhall fee a ſudden 
iſſue; the other advantages we expect from thence, as the ſhips for the 
duke of Lorrain, and ſupplies of money by the marriage, are in an eſtate 
. , not 
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2 of the duke, I much fear will 
away ; money marriage will not be conſiderable enough to 
conclude itz for that reaſon it may be we may fingle that drains 
from the reſt, even without the confideration of the marriage: ſo that 
7 — 1 do, _ attend the 221 hopes of the 
eclaration, and according to that, proceed or let whole buſineſs, 
and look after as a thing to be managed according to the means 
we ſhall find here to go through with it. We ſhall know next week 
what to depend upon for the duke of Lorrain, which failing, we ſhall 
reſume our pretenſions here for monies in place of that which that 
expedition would have coſt them here. clergy aſſembles next 
week, with whom we ſhall ſet on foot the li French queen 
nt hath given us to try their inclinations for the ſupport of the affairs 
England. Traſdunk is gone from Dunkirk three weeks ſince with 
four frigats, 6040, muſkets, 2000 pair of piſtols, 1200 carabines, 
ſwords, 400 ſhovels, 27000 one of match, and 50000 pounds of 
brimſtone. I hope he is arrived before now: his arms were all embarked 
before Allen arrived there; ſo that I cannot aſſure you that Allen will 
be provided with that ion which I ſent you word would be ſent to 
marquis Montroſs. e queen hath ſent 400 barrels of powder to 
Dartmouth; ſhe hath advice of the arrival of 200, and hopes the other 
will ſpeedily arrive: ſhe could not the merchants to undertake the 
carriage of them, without ingaging herſelf for them, in caſe they were 
not paid in England. The queen hath now received; as I wrote 
before, the king's order for ſhipping for the tin from time to time; 
whereupon laſt week ſhe gave order for 4000 pounds ſterling to be 
ſent to Falmouth, for that proportion which ſhe was advertiſed by Sir 
Nicholas Criſp would be ready there at the end of May, and hath 
demanded a ſhip of the prince of Orange for that purpoſe: ſhe had 
adviſed laſt week, that the ſhip is accorded fo, that it is undoubtedly 
n the way. The king's order concerning the tin was but during 
eaſure; therefore, pray have a care there be no change, without givin 
the queen timely advice of it. Her Majeſty having been ſery 
by Sir Nicholas Criſp at her coming out of England with affec- 
tion and diligence, is defirous to make him ſome return; and therefore in- 
treats you to aſſiſt him in his affairs, as he ſhall preſent them to you, particu- 
larly for the tranſportation of ſome wools; the wage of which he under- 
takes to return in ammunition. He is alſo a ſuitor to the queen for her 
recommendation to the king, to be a collector of the cuſtoms in the Weſt, 
in which he had formerly a promiſe: pray adviſe me in your next, 
how far the queen may reaſonably interpoſe in that particular. 
For the propoſition concerning the duke of York's going into Ireland, 
the queen bids me tell you, That ſhe cannot yet, for any reaſon 
ſhe can diſcern, approve of it. The buſineſs of her Majeſty's 
jewels is ſo preſſing upon her, that unleſs in the future ſhe be 
as fortunate as ſhe hath been hitherto, ſhe will undergo great trouble 
and inconvenience: that you may perceive this, I ſend you a ſhort note 
of the parcels engaged in Holland, for which there muſt be uſe duly paid 
every ſix months, or the jewels muſt be loſt: for theſe ſums for 
which they are pawned for, are very inferior to their value. For 
this reaſon it is moſt neceſſary to continue the tin in the queen's 
hands, leſt ſhe ſhould fail of thoſe other means, that hitherto = | 
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bath had for the diſcharge of theſe inſtructions; if otherwiſe ſhe finds 


means to do it, then all the profits, of the tin will be duly accounted 


for to the king. Juſt now your letter of April the 11th, and the 


king's of the 1oth are come, to which you can have no anſwer 
this week; they always come to us not under a month's time, 
whereas I perceive you receive ours in a fortnight. Pray rectify this 
if you can. | 2 3 3 


Lord Jermin to the lord Digby. Paris, May 26, 1645. 
VESTERDAV I received yours of the ſeventeenth of April by 


the Portugal ambaſſador, by which you may pleaſe to obſerve, 
that all your letters by that way are ſtill a month at leaſt a coming; 
it will be good to enquire where the ſtop is made; at the ſame time 
I received the king's of the thirtieth of April by Sabran, and I mark 
that by him they come ſtill quicker: by both, and by all other con- 
curring, I ſee that our affairs in England, if they had received 
any competent aſſiſtance from abroad, would have been in an excellent 
condition; that which I moſt lament, is the queen's inability in the 
relief of marquis Montroſs, for which I conceive ſhe had provided 
by ordering Haſdouck to furniſh him out of the proportions he had 
provided for England. The proportions deſigned for, him, I have 
mentioned in my former letters, but Haſdouck would not obey the 
queen's directions, but carried all he had provided into England, ſo 
that the queen remaining without credit, or other means to do that 
work, it remains now imperfect until ſhe be furniſhed with one or the 
other: ſomething ſhe hath ſince attempted, but it is not to be relied 
on this May, that no poſſible things within her power ſhall be omitted 
for this purpoſe, for ſhe conceives the importance of it even beyond 
that which you have repreſented. Our Holland news from Scotland, 
which we have often, do no leſs than yours confirm the neceſſity 
and moment of this conſideration, I ſend you herewithal what I 
had laſt week from doctor Goff, by which you will perceive there 
is ſince the return of the ambaſſador, ſome new hopes of prevailing 
with the ſtates for the declaration againſt the rebels, which is a thing 


of ſo great concernment, that we muſt make it our endeavour not 


to fruſtrate the hopes of it by a ſudden. breaking off the treaty, and 
to defend ourſelves againſt the prejudices we ſuſtain by the expec- 
tation of the ſucceſs; for that cannot be aſſured enough, to rely on 
it for great preſent utilities; and methinks it were a hard thing, being 
thus awakned in the conſideration, to provide againſt both the incon- 
veniencies. The duke of Lorrain hath again this laſt week made fo 
many new proteſtations of his intentions, that the moſt poſitive commands 
that could be to Sir Hen. de Vic, have not prevailed with him to break 
off the treaty, but his troops now march, though himſelf do not re- 
main at Bruxels; ſo that it will be impoſſible for any art to prolong the 
buſineſs beyond four or five days, but there is no hopes to be allowed to 
it. The buſineſſes here to be done, which ſhall be carefully attended, 
are, That of Holland, the form I have propoſed in this letter; the ſup- 
ply of marquis Montroſs with arms and ammunition; the Weſt with 
the ſame for the prince's new levies, and for the ſupply of the king's and 
rince Rupert's army, and the relief of Garnſey; for the prince of Wales 
* army Will. Godolphin is very ſollicitous, what he will be = to 
| TS. effect, 
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effect, is as doubtful as the queen's: ion in all the other particulats ; 
money for the king is alſo in her and pretenſions; and now the 
clergy is aſſembled, upon which many of our hopes have depended, the 
will, with all the inſtance and care that may be, have that way attempted. 
We are at this time ſtrangely ſolicitous for you, for there ſeems to be a 
gathering together on both fides near Oxford, like to produce ſome 
notable encounter, which cannot well be followed but with great events; 
God make them proſperous, and enable us here to contribute ſomething 
more hereunto than our prayers. 92954 e 


I am yours. 


Your laſt concerning Tho. Elliot, where you ſeem to take notice we 


had not here provided according, to order, is anſwered in my 
former ones, fo as I am confident you are fully fatisfied in that point. 


Lord Jermin to the lord Digby. Paris, June q, 1645. 


ESTERDAY I received yours of April the twenty ninth from 
Oxford, whereby I muſt needs obſerve to you ours are received in 


half the time that yours are coming hither; now you are removed from 


Oxford I fear it will yet be harder for you to ſend to London about all 
things. The queen recommends it to 3 I fend you here incloſed Dr. 
Goff's laſt diſpatch word for word, by that you will ſee the eſtate of that 
buſineſs. Sir H. de Vic is now here, yeſterday arrived with the duke's 
laſt demands; to morrow he attends cardinal Mazarine, and as ſoon as the 
anſwer is gotten, and queen regent's reſolution in a ſupply of arms and 
ammunition we have now demanded, to which y we have ſome 
promiſes advanced, Petit ſhall be diſpatched, who is ſtaid for that end, 
and to return to us with ſome information of the ſtate you are in, which 
the laſt letters ſpeak ſo variouſly of, that we are in much pain. Arms 
and ammunition I will be again confident we ſhall ſpeedily get; but for 
money, I can give no good hopes of it, although the clergy be now 
all together, from whom we have ſo many expectations. Sir Kenelm 
Digby is arrived at Rome, hath had audience of the pope, who hath 
given him the beſt reception that the firſt viſit was capable of, that is, 
the faireſt promiſes in general that can be wiſhed; if he may be relied on, 
there are good hopes of money there, but you know he is of a ſanguine 
family, and himſelf yet the melancholieſt of it; he hath viſited ſome other 
of the petty princes of Italy, but they are a frugal generation. Talbot 
is coming from Venice without any effect of his voyage: a man the 
queen ſent four months ago into Scotland to the marquis of Montroſs, 
this day arrived: it grieves me Haſdouck did not obey the queen's order 
for his ſupply, but now again that ſhall be ſuddenly attempted, I hope 
with better ſucceſs, yet his arrival in the Weſt hath been very opportune 
for the deſigns of the prince of Wales there, which I obſerve to as a 
ſervice ſolely of the queen's; for nothing but her commands could prevail 
with him to undertake this ſupply, therefore pray give him what help 
you can to get his money. Pray commend my ſervice to prince Rupert, 
and make my excuſe I write not to him; by ſomething I hear I hope you 
two are good friends, which I much rejoyce at, and conjure you to da all 
you can to the continuance of it if it be fo, and to the making of it ſo if 
it be otherwiſe. Ireſt yours. | 

| | 61 Tux 
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Tur queen hath written herſelf to the king. F 

You will find in Dr. Goff's letter ſeveral things deſired to be ſent from 
England, all in my judgment moſt material, and therefore to be haſtned 
to him or Sir William Boſwel, with the greateſt expedition that can be. 
He propoſeth the ſending of my man (Carteret being already gone to 
Holland with inſtructions for the buſineſs of the tin) to attend that in 
England, who may perhaps not follow the doctor's order in coming to 
you for theſe things; therefore I pray you, as ſoon as you receive this, let 


them be diſpatched and ſent by an expreſs to yours. 


Lord Jermin to the lord Digby. St, Germain, Auguft 5; 


1646. 


1 WROTE to you yeſterday by the ordinary; ſomething I have to add 
by this expreſs the queen ſends to viſit the king, and to bring her 
back an account of his health, and of the ſtate of his affairs. Her reſo- 
lution of ſending Cockeram into Denmark, is without doubt very oppor- 
tune; for upon the concluſion of the peace with the Swedes he cannot but 
be in a condition to heip us, and if as it ſhall be in the firſt place de- 
manded, he could be prevailed with to give us ſuch an army as might 
land in any place where the king hath no forces, without fearing who 


they meet, their deſcent at Scarborough or Burlington would give a new 


turn to all ; but this is a felicity I dare not hope. That which with more 
aſſurance I look upon, which in the ſecond place ſhall be ſollicited, would 


be of infinite uſe, that is, a ſmall number of men, ſome money, arms 


and ammunition, and all to go to Scotland to marquis Montroſs: but the 
men in that caſe muſt ſome of them be horſemen, five hundred at leaſt, 
and their horſe to paſs with them: this I conceive would enable marquis 
Montroſs to make his victories profitable as well as miraculous : but in 
the mean eſtate he is, for want of horſe (for all that he complains in his 
letter to me) and of arms and ammunition, his advantages have brought 
almoſt none to the king his affairs, for he advances not into the good 
parts of Scotland, nor is ſo conſiderable to the army in England, as that 
they have forborn for fear of him to leave their country expoſed to him : 
I cannot ſend you by this bearer ſo great a volume as Cockeram's inſtruc- 
tions would be, but you ſhall have them by the next: he ſhall have order 
to offer the iſlands that Pooley had order to offer the king of Denmark. 
The winter growing on makes me not apprehend that all our loſſes can bring 
us ſo ſoon to an end as this ſummer, and the ill weather will reprieve us 
until either this or ſome other help be found out. The queen is therefore 
now more induſtrious than ever, and hath found means to get twen 
thouſand piſtols for- -l once wrote to you of, ſo that if 
the perſons that ſhould have undertaken it be ſtill of the ſame' mind, 
and the prince of Orange, which we have written to know, that buſineſs 
will go forward and may prove of great uſe in many conſiderations; but 
the importanteſt aim in it is the inſenſible ingaging the Hollanders in the 
war. Sir Kenelm Digby writes hopefully of ſupplies of money from 
Rome, but concludes nothing, the Iriſh troubling all our ſolas, until the 
peace be made with them. I fear all Catholick help will be drawn that 
way. Upon this purpoſe I muſt tell you with what amazement the delays 
of the peace in Ireland is conſidered here, and you leave us ſo ignorant of 
the condition of the treaty, that we know not what to ſay of it. Pray by 
the return of this bearer, or the firſt likely paſſage, ſend me the ſtate of 
; it, 
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it, their demand, the king of England his offers, and what you know of 
the difficulties; if yet it be not We P's it is not like that ever it will be, 
by thoſe that manage it now: and therefore it ſeems to me for ſatisfaction 
of thoſe that ſo much preſs it, of the Iriſh, and to fatisfy this ſtate, who 
are much of that opinion, and to ſecure our hopes at Rome, and laſtly, 
to put that buſineſs into a poſſibility of being concluded, that the propo- 
ſition long ſince made to the king, of having the treaty made here by the 
queen and queen regent, were not unfitly reſumed. For I am confident 
the king by this means might have the peace upon better terms, and might 
limit the queen by the fame inſtructions that thoſe that now treat are 
bound by; and upon this, one of theſe fruits would follow, that either 
ſhould have the peace, or the exorbitancy of their demands would be fo 
apparent to the queen regent, that we ſhould have great advantage by 
that. The only thing I fear is, that the king his party in Ireland might 
poſſibly not acquieſce in ſuch a peace as would be fit for the king to make, 
and then he would have the ſcandal of it (for it will be a ſcandalous one 
that is unavoidable) without the benefit of an aſſiſtance from Ireland. 
To conclude, if nothing be done in Ireland, I think it moſt neceſſary 
that the offers of treating be withdrawn from thence, and that the queen 
may be truſted to treat and conclude with the queen regent here, with ſuch 
as the Catholicks from Ireland ſhall appoint. This I write to you to con- 
fider of it; by the return of Sir D. Wyat you ſhall know more of this 
This bearer ſend back immediately, and write without 
flattering yourſelf or us, the pure and natural ſtate of affairs. God of 
heaven keep you, and give us, if he pleaſe, ſome other puniſhment for 
our faults, than that of our country's falling into the hands of the rebels, 
I am moſt entirely yours. 


I rave given Petit thirty pounds for his journey. 


| The accompt. | 
JIORROW'D at Rotterdam of the burgomaſters, 400000 
B More of the bank in Rotterdam, 2 5000 
| In all from Rotterdam, | 425000 
Borrowed of the bank at Amſterdam by Mr. Sandys, 84 500 
At the Hague of Fletcher clftcher, 126000 
More of him, 3 | | 40000 
At the Hague of Van. Cyren, by Sir W. Boſwel, oO 
Of monficur Deſpernon, * 230000 
Of Webſter by three obligationstoget her on the pendant pearls, 100600 
Of him more, | | 43200 
Of him more, and borrowed by him ſince, | 70000 
Of monſieur Vicford, Foooo 
Of Sir Charles Herbert, | 20000 
Of Collimore at Antwerp, | | 64000 
| an In all—128 1700 guilders. 
With Webſtcr the fix rubies of the chain left for about 20000 
To Webiter, 20000 
To the prince of Orange, | 300009 


I | | f In- 
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Inſtructions to our truſty and well-beloved ſervant, Daniel 
O Neal, groom of our bedchamber, 27 June, 1645. 


OU are forthwith to repair unto our ports of Dartmouth and Fal- 
mouth, where you are to confer with Sir Nicholas Crifp — 
and with captain Haſdouck, or any other owners of ſhips or frigots in 
our ſerviee. You are to let them know, that whereas by a clauſe in their 
ſeveral commiſſions, they are oblig d upon extraordinary occaſions of our 
fervice to employ their frigots for fox weeks time, according to onr ſpecial 
command, we giving them juſt payment and ſatisfaction for the time of 
their ſhips, during the time "that are ſo employ'd by us; we having 
now at this time ſuch an occaſion for them as doth highly import the 
good of our affairs, we do require them to have in readineſs to expect our 
orders, all ſuch ſhips or frigots as can within a fortnight or three weeks 
time be ſet to ſea for a month or fix weeks ſetvice; and that for the preſent 
they do ſend immediately with you over into Ireland, unto ſach 
ſhall direct, all ſuch man as are now fitted and ready there into 
reland, to expect and obey ſuch orders as they fhall receive from the 
marquis of Ormond, we aſſuring the owners of the ſaid veſſels, that they 
fhall not only receive full ſatisfaction 8 the time that they ſhall be with- 
drawn from their own employments by this our command, but that we 
ſhall carry the ſame in mind as the acceptable and im t ſervice 
that they can poſſibly do us. And we do — cotn you, that in 
caſe you ſhall find that more of the ſaid frigots than one cannot within 
very few days be ready, that you make uſe of the nimbleſt veſſel you can 
there find; and that whilſt the others are preparing, you forthwith 
tranſport yourſelf with all diligence unto the marquis of Ormond, there to 
purſue ſuch further directions as we here give you, having firſt advertiſed 
us by expreſſes what we may rely on, and when, concerning the ſhipping 
aforeſaid expected for our ſervice. . 

You are likewiſe to repreſent unto the marquiſs of Ormond the 

eat importance to the of our affairs, that we be fpeedily ſupplied 
8 our kingdom of Ireland, with ſome good number of foot; that we 
ſhould be very glad you could frame ſuch a body there, to be ſent over, 
as might be worthy his own coming to command it: in which caſe when 
we hear from vg we ſhall give our further directions: but for the 
eſent, that no. tlene wat be n tn fl over what numbers can be 
ed of our old Engliſh army there, as well as what may be procured of 
Iriſh, together with the beſt artillery, as well for battery as the field, 
that the ſaid 'marquiſsof Ormond can affiſt us withal. 

You are to 2 the ſaid marquis of Ormond with the diligence 
uſed here to procure ſhipping for their tranſportation, and what may be 
* * e . foliciting what aids of all kinds 

ov are to employ yourſelf in ſollici 
poſſibly be — 2 the Iriſh, — you ſhall be inſtructed Fw 
the marquis of Ormond: and what by his appointment you ſhalt promiſe 
or ingage in our name by way of invitation or encouragement to our ſer- 
vice unto any in that kingdom, we ſhall be careful to make good: but in this 
and all things elſe of your negotiation — are ſtriẽtly and punctually 


to govern yourſelf by ſuch directions as all receive — ſaid mar- 
18 and no otherwiſe. ll this, and what we ma R 
thence, and when, you are to give the ſpeedieſt and leſt 


accompts you can unto our principal ſecretary „ 


From 
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From the lord Digby to the lord Jermin, 


83 the writing of my other of this ſame date in my brother 
O ſecretaries cypher, I have received yours of the 28th of July in my 
new cypher, which over-joys me: and it is as a prediction of good fortune 
to us, that the queen bears our diſaſters with that moderation. Vou do 
now find that clearly true which was my opinion before, that our ill 
ſucceſſes would ſooner warm that ſtate to our aſſiſtance than our good, it 
being their intereſt to ballance things here. For God's ſake haſten powder 
and match in plenty to the Northern coaſt, and what muſkets and piſtols 
you can, but ammunition in the firſt place; let them be directed to 
Burlington or Whitby, for Scarborough is loſt; but yet with ſome 
caution, as to enquire before they put in, leſt. by any accident the 
enemy ſhould have gariſoned thoſe places before we come thither. 

WE are advertiſed from London that there are ſome letters intercepted 
from the queen to the king, with blanks to be ſigned by the king, autho- 
rizing the queen to engage Ireland to the queen regent for ſome aids: if 
any ſuch there be, it is very unlucky, not only for the ill uſe may be 
made of it here, but as it may be reſented by my lord of Ormond, who 
having committed to him the management of the affairs of Ireland, and 
having diſcharged the truſt fo faithfully 1 may think himſelf 
injured in ſuch negotiations by the by. God keep you, and fail not to 


love him who is intirely. 
Bridgenorth, 
Aug. 9. 
The lord Jermin to the lord George Digby. St. Germain, 


Augult 25. 
E have received nothing this week from you, but find by other 
advertiſements the king is ſtill in Wales recruiting his army: I 
ſee no danger of periſhing before the winter comes in to our relief, at leaſt 
if our own party be not totally forſaken of their hearts and hands; for if 
there remain among them either underſtanding or courage, they will per- 
ceive how ill a bargain they muſt make with their enemies at this time, 
if they fall into their hands by any way whatſoever. I am now 'moſt 
confident if we hold out till next ſpring, betwixt this and that we ſhall 
find powerful ſuccours. The deſign of---------of which J have often 
written to you, may now in my judgment be reckoned upon, for we have 
the money ready, the perſons of the ſame mind, and all the difficulties 
raiſed that be in the way, and the buſineſs in as good advance as was 
poſlible; fince we got the money, there is a good reaſon to expect that 
within'two months (they are promiſed ſooner) we ſhall have-------. This 
in itſelf may prove a great thing, but it is conſidered how it looks upon the 
condition of our affairs, that are very unlike to receive new life but by a 
foreign aſſiſtance, which reaſonably is not to be oy without ſecuring 
their paſſage; nothing ſure can appear ſo nece or us, therefore pray 
take great care that there be no delay in the diſpatch of all things belonging 
to it, when there ſhall be recourſe to you in that behalf. 1 omit to tell 
you more particulars of this buſineſs, both in what eſtate it is, and how 
it hath been retarded; but weekly now you ſhall be advertiſed.” I hear there 
is ſome ſtop in the treaty between 3 and the Swedes, ſo that I _ 
| W 
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will fruſtrate Cockeram's negotiation, of which elſe I ſhould hope very 
well. The arms that went from hence to the marquis of Montroſs, are 
arrived at Hamborough, and I hope are re-imbarked from thence; Cock- 
eram would have them go that way: we have no news yet of thoſe ſent 
to him from Holland; what we are to expect from“ hence as towards a 
conſiderable ſuccour (I mean of a body of men) isto be attended until the 
end of their campaign; for I confeſs I am ſo far abuſed in the buſineſs, as 
to believe it is equally hard to ſay we ſhall obtain no ſuch thing, as to 
aſſure it now; for without doubt there is no deſire here to ſee the monarch 
of England devolve into another 2 and there is as little doubt 
that there are ſtrong inclinations for the perſons of the king and queen, 
and deſire to Bagh 25 to their re-eſtabliſhment; yet the humbling of the 
houſe of Auſtria, the beating them during the war,. or making a glorious 
peace, I confeſs are paſſions that prevail more; and it is no wonder: in 
the mean time we receive great curteſies. The queen is moſt civilly and 
kindly uſed in all; her on duly paid; 12009 piſtoles they gave lately 
for the arms for the marquis of Montroſs, and the powder ſhould be ſent 
into the Weſt; 10000 more they have now given for the ſhips, which 
deſign is infinitely approved by them; and I doubt not but they will 
ive the other 10000, that the ſetting them forth will come to; if 
Id fail, it will be otherwiſe provided. The queen of England hath 
given us a ſharp alarm of another diſtemper like her laſt, but the 
fear is vaniſhed almoſt after three fits, but being young in appre- 
henſion of the third, ſhe dares not write herſelf. I am entirely 


yours. 


Pray ſend me word whether the barony paſſed to Mr, Hemflet be an 


Engliſh barony, and to deſcend upon his ſon by my lady Stanhop; if not, 


you are to move the king for the barony of Wotton for that ſon: this. is a 

buſineſs in which the queen was engaged in Holland, upon the important 

ſervices ſhe received from Hemflet, and ſhe will be very earneſt with the 

king to have done. Pray ſend an anſwer to this. | 
Lx the buſineſs of the fleet be kept with all ſecrecy. 


To the honourable William Lenthal, Eſquire, ſpeaker of the 
honourable Houſe of Commons. 
SIR, | | 

FT HESE incloſed letters being brought to my hands by divine 


providence, I held it my duty to ſpeed to you, becauſe of 

the great importance of them, and to acquaint you how I came by 
them. 

Havixs ſome dragoons at Padſtow, a packet-boat from Ireland came 

into the harbour; the dragoons preſently endeavoured to board her, and 

after ſome ſmall reſiſtance, wherein the captain and the maſter of the veſſel 


were lain, they entred, ſeizing upon captain Allen; the ſaid Allen threw 


a packet and divers looſe letters over-board, of which, only theſe incloſed 
were recovered: I ſhall ſend Allen with all convenient ſpeed up to you, 
whoſe examination you have alſo herewith incloſed: I find him to be a 
dangerous and ſubtle man; I believe he hath much in his breaſt which 
may. be got out of him, by reaſon he is obnoxious as a ſpy, and a man I 
perceive loves his life ſo well, that good uſe may be made thereof, to 


* France, 
diſcover 


diſcover by further examination what we have not an opportunity to dg 
here, but yet may be worthy of your knowledge: for it appears by ſome 
of the letters, that he hath much intruſted by the earl of Glamorgan to 
him, to give a verbal accompt of: T have given captain Moulton, who is 
upon the Iriſh ſeas, advertiſement of the enemy's intentions. To ſay no 
more, you will perceive by the date of the earl of Glamorgan's letters, 
that he hath the honour, truſt and liberty of a very good and loyal ſubject; 
I ſuppoſe you will ſee by theſe letters, what reaſon there is to haſten 
recruits with effect, which I muſt withal repreſent to be the more need- 
ful, in regard of the diminution which cannot but attend theſe marches; 
and that * the army hath been put to in ſuch a country and at ſuch 
a ſeaſon, Im ce your proviſions for this army to be very 
great, and the committee of the armies care, in obſerving your appoint- 
ments therein to be anſwerable. I deſire J may faithfully improve your 
_— as becomes an honeſt man, to the glory of God, and your ſervice : 
and re 
Your moſt humble fervant, 


1. F air fax. 
Bodmyn, March 75 | 
1645. s 
To the honourable William Lenthal, Eſquire, ſpeaker of the 
honourable Houſe of Commons. 
SIR, | 


N my laft, which was but yeſterday by the poſt, I gave you an account 
1 of the agreement made for the delivery up of Mount-Edgecomb, 
and the diſbanding of the regiments raiſed in thoſe parts, and of the 
coming of Mr. Coriton and divers other gentlemen of quality, which is 
every day more apparent than other, by their hourly ſending to the general 
to be received into the protection of the parliament, which is now in 
ſome meaſure made known to the country, who had this day a meeting 
upon Bodman-downs: it was but yeſterday they had notice, and bne 
hundred of the four had not the notice come to them, yet about eight 
hundred or nine hundred appeared; and now for the en the meeting 
was deſired, which was for this purpoſe, to let them know the army was 
come to protect them, not to ruin them; that the ſoldiers horſe and foot 
had charge to defray their quarters; that if any ſoldier offered violence unto 
them, upon complaint it ſhould be redreſſed; that the gentlemen of the 
country, naming ſuch and ſuch perſons, were come in to the parliament, 
which did very much incourage the commonalty to be the more forward 
to hearken to what might be for the ſervice of the publick, and defence of 
their own county: and that which wrought the impreſſion deepeſt upon 
their hearts, was Mr. P. his publiſhing to them the packets taken in the Iriſh 
veſſel, which I mentioned unto you in the laſt letter, which he not only 
ſhewed unto them, but read the ſame, and permitted ſuch of them as 
deſired it to read them, and told them they ſhould have copies of Glamor- 
gan's articles, and his other letters, if they deſired them, w ich abundantly 

ve them ſatisfaction; and that which put it out of doubt was, that the 
ſhip and packets were ſeized on, and taken by the aſſiſtance of the inha- 
bitants at Padſtow within their own county but the day before: and 
indeed it was a very ſeaſonable and remarkable accident as could have 


happened for the uniting of this county to the parliament, for the very 
6 thoughts 
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thoughts of Iriſh and French are hateful unto them: thoſe letters that 
were moſt conſiderable miſcarried in the water; which was the earl of 
Glamorgan's to the prince, Sir Edward Hyde, and to another, which 
captain Allen, an Irich Papiſt and merchant of Waterford confeſſeth he 
had from the hands of the earl of Glamorgan to deliver as aforeſaid : 
upon his examination he ſaid further, That the three hundred Iriſh deſired 
for the prince's life-guard were to be thus diſpoſed, an hundred to be put 
into the mount, an hundred to Pendennis, and the other hundred to be a 
guard to the prince, The general hath ſent poſt to captain Moulton 
admiral of the Iriſh coaſts, to give him notice in what forwardneſs the Iriſh 
were to be tranſported, that they may keep out ſhips at ſea for prevention: 
the trumpet that went with the ſummons to the lord Hopton is not yet 
returned. To morrow early the whole army horſe and foot advances 
towards Truro: all paſſes, by-lanes and fords being for the moſt part 
barricadoed or blockt up; ſo that if the enemy ſhould flip by (which we 
no ways fear) their marches will be ſo ſlow, that their rear will be 
ingaged before they get half through the paſſage, Before this come to 
your hands, without peradventure the buſineſs will be very near decided 
by a treaty or retreat into the ſea, There came ſeven or eight of the prince's 
ſervants this day for paſſes to go home, much lamenting the ſudden carry- 
ing the prince on ſhipboard when they dreamed not of it: at Foy we 
took thirteen pieces of ordnance mounted, beſides arms and powder; the 
firſt night the town ſtood upon their guard, but the next morning re- 
pented of their folly, and without diſpute admitted our forces to 
come in. Be pleaſed to haſten down monies to the _ and match 
and powder with all ſpeed to Lime: neither of theſe will admit 
of delay: and haſten recruits that they may meet us when we face 
about. f ; 
Your moſt humble and faithful ſervant, | | 
John Ruſhworth. 


Bodman, March 6. 
11 at night. 

The examination of Allen is ſent up by this bearer who can inform you 
more of the carriage of the man : I hope the bearer will come fafe 
with the letters; he is enjoined to have great care; he comes far with 
ſuch a truſt, | 


The treaty concluded with the Iriſh rebels by the earl of 
| Glamorgan. 


HEREAS much time hath been ſpent in meetings and debates 

\ y betwixt his excellency James lord marquis of Ormond, lord- 
lieutenant and general-governour of his Majeſty's kingdom of Ireland, 
commmiſſioner to his moſt excellent Majeſty, Charles, by the grace of 
God, king of Great Britain, France and Ireland, &c. for the treating 
and concluding of a peace in the ſaid kingdom with his Majeſty's humble 
and loyal ſubjects, the Confederate and Roman Catholicks of the faid 
kingdom of Ireland of the one part; and the right honourable Donogh 
lord viſcount Muſkerry, and other commiſſioners deputed and authorized 
by the ſaid confederate Roman Catholick ſubjects of the other part; and 
thereupon many difficulties did ariſe, by occaſion whereof ſundry matters 
of great weight and conſequence neceifirity requiſite to be condeſcended 
| | unto 
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unto by his Majeſty's ſaid commiſſioners, for the ſafety of the ſaid con- 
federate Roman Catholicks, were not hitherto agreed upon, which re- 
tarded, and doth as yet retard the concluſion of a firm peace and ſettlement 
in the ſaid kingdom: And whereas the right honourable Edward earl of 
Glamorgan is intruſted and authorized by Nis moſt excellent Majeſty, to 
grant and aſſure to the ſaid confederate Catholick ſubjects further grace and 
favours, which the ſaid lord-licutenant did not as yet in that Jatitude as 
they expected grant unto them; and the ſaid earl having ſeriouſly conſidered 
of all matters and due circumſtances of the great affairs now in agitation, 
which is the peace and quiet of the ſaid kingdom, and the importance 
thereof, in order to his Majeſty's ſervice, and in relation to a peace and 
ſettlement in his other kingdoms; and here upon the place having ſeen the 
ardent deſire of the ſaid Catholicks to aſſiſt his Majeſty againſt all that do 
or ſhall oppreſs his royal right or monarchick government; and having 
diſcerned the alacrity and chearfulneſs of the faid Catholicks to embrace 
honourable conditions of peace, which may preſerve their religion and 
other juſt intereſts. In purſuance therefore of his Majeſty's authority under 
his highneſs's ſignature royal and ſignet, bearing date at Oxon. the 
12th day of March in the twentieth year of his reign, granted unto the 
faid earl of Glamorgan, the tenor whereof is as followeth; viz. Charles 
Rex. Charles, by the grace of God, king of England, Scotland, 
France and Ireland, defender of the faith, &c. To our truſty and right 
well-beloved couſin Edward earl of Glamorgan, greeting: we repoſing;: 
great and eſpecial truſt and confidence in your approved wiſdom and fidelity, 
do by theſe (as firmly as under our great ſeal to all intents and purpoſes) 
authorize and give you power to treat and conclude with the confederate 
Roman Catholicks in our kingdom of Ireland, if upon neceſſity any 
thing be to be condeſcended unto, wherein our licutenant cannot ſo well be 
ſeen in, as not fit for us at the preſent publickly to own; therefore we 
charge you to proceed according to this our warrant with all poſſible 
ſecrecy, and for whatſoever you ſhall engage yourſelf upon ſuch 
valuable conſiderations, as you in your judgment ſhall deem fit; 
we promiſe in the word of a king and a chriſtian, to ratify and 
perform the ſame that ſhall be granted by you and under your hand and 
ſeal; the ſaid eonfederate Catholicks having by their ſupplies teſtified their 
zeal to our ſervice; and this ſhall be in each particular to you a ſufficient 
warrant. Given at our court at Oxford under our ſignet and royal ſig- 
nature the 12th day of March, in the twentieth year of our reign, 
1644. To our right truſty and right well-beloved couſin Edward earl 
of Glamorgan. It is therefore granted, accorded and agreed, by and 
between the ſaid earl of Glamorgan, for and on the behalf of his moſt 
excellent Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, on the one part; and the right 
honourable lord viſcount Mountgarret, lord prefident of the ſupreme 
council of the ſaid confederate Catholicks, the ſaid Donogh lord 
viſcount Muſkerry, Alexander Mac Donnel, and Nicholas Plunket, 
Eſq; Sir Robert Talbot Barronet, Dermot O Brien, John Dillon, Patrick 
Darcy, and Geffery Brown, Eſq; commiſſioners in that behalf ap- 
inted by the faid confederate Roman Catholiek ſubjects of Ire- 
d, for and in the behalf of the faid confederate Roman Catholick 
ſubjects of the other part, in manner and form following; (that is 
to ſay) N 
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1: II is granted, accorded and agreed by the ſaid earl, for and in the 
behalf of his moſt excellent Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, That 
all and every the profeſſors of the Roman Catholick religion in the king- 
dom of Ireland, of whatever eftate, degree or quality ſoever he or they 
be or ſhall be, ſhall for evermore hereafter have and enjoy within 
the ſaid kingdom, the free and publick uſe and exerciſe of the 
faid Roman Catholick religion, and of the reſpective functions therein. 

2, IrEM, It is granted, accorded and agreed by the faid earl, for and 
on the behalf of his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, That the ſaid pro- 
feſſors of the Roman Catholick religion, ſhall hold and enjoy all and every 
the churches by them enjoyed within this kingdom, or by them poſſeſſed 
at any time fince the 23d of October 1641. and all other churches in 
the ſaid kingdom, other than ſuch as are now actually enjoyed by his 
Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjefts. N | 

3. Ire, It is granted; accorded and agreed by the faid earl, for and 
in the behalf bf his moſt excellent Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, 
That all and every the Roman Catholick ſubjects of Ireland, of what 
eſtate, condition, degree or quality ſoever, ſhall be free and exempted 
from the juriſdiction of the proteſtant clergy, and every of them; and 
that the Roman Catholick clergy of this kingdom ſhall not be 
puniſhed, treubled or moleſted for the exerciſe of their juriſdiftion 
over their reſpective Catholick flocks; in matters ſpiritual and eccleſi- 
aſtical. . | | 
4. Irru, It is further granted, accorded and agreed by the ſaid earl, for 
and on the behalf of his moſt excellent Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, 
That an act fhall be paſſed in the next . — to be holden in this 
kingdom, the tenor and purport whereof ſhall be as followeth, viz. An 
act for the relief of his Majeſty's Catholick ſubjets of his highneſs's 
kingdom of Ireland: whereas by an act made in parliament held in 
Dublin the ſecond year of the reign of the late queen Eliz. intituled, 
« An ad reſtoring to — crown the among —— over the ſtate 
« eccleſiaſtical and ſpiritual, and aboliſhing all foreign power ant 
&© to the ſame; 5 one other ſtatute * in the faid — 
parliament, intituled, © An act for the uniformity of common prayer 
tc and ſervice in the church, and the adminiſtration of the ſacrament,“ 
ſundry mulcts, penalties, reſtraints and incapacities, are and have been 
laid upon the profeſſors of the Roman Catholick — in this kingdom, 
in, for and concerning the uſe, profeſſion and exerciſe of their religion and 
their functions therein, tothe great prejudice, trouble and diſquiet of the Ro- 
man Catholicks in their liberties and eſtates, and the general diſturbance of the 
whole kingdom. For remedy whereof, and for the better ſettling; increaſe 
and continuance of the peace, unity and tranquility of this kingdom of 
Ireland; his Majeſty, at the humble ſuit and requeſt of the lords and 
commons in this preſent parliament aſſembled, is graciouſly pleaſed that 
it may be enacted, and be it enacted by the king's moſt excellent Majeſty, 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons in this preſent parliament 
aſſembled, and by authority of the ſame, That from and after the firft 
day of this ſeſſion of parliament; it ſhall and may be lawful to and for all 
-the profeſſors of the Roman Catholick religion, of what degree, condition 
or quality ſoever, to have, uſe and enjoy the free and publick exerciſe and pro- 
feſſion of the ſaid Roman Catholick religion; and of their ſeveral and reſpec- 
tive functions therein, without incurring any mulct or penalty whatſoever, 
or being ſubject to any reſtraint or incapacity concerning the fame; any 

| article 
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atticle or elauſe, fentence C_— in the ſaid laſt mentioned acts of 
parliament, or in any other act or acts of parliament; ordinances; law or 
to the contrary, or in any wiſe notwithſtanding. And be it alſo 

| enacted, that neither the ſaid ſtatutes, or any other ſtatute, acts or 
ordinance hereafter made in your Majeſty's reign, or in the reign of any 
of 2 highnefs's moſt noble progenitors or anceftors, and now of force 
in this kingdom; nor all, nor any branch, article, clauſe and ſentence in 
them or any of them, contained or ſpecified, ſhall be of force or validity 
in this realm, to extend to be conſtrued, or adjudged to extend in any 
wiſe to inquiet, prejudice, vex or moleſt the profeſſors of the ſaid Roman 
Catholick religion, in their perſons, lands, itaments or goods, for 
any thing, matter or cauſe whatſoever, touching and concerning the free 
and 11 exerciſe and enjoyings of their ſaid religion, function and 
profeſſion. And be it alſo further enacted and declared by the authority 
aforeſaid, that your Majeſty's Roman Catholick ſubjects in the ſaid realm 
of Ireland, from the firft day of this ſeſſion of parliament, ſhall be, and 
be taken; deemed and adj capable of all offices of truſt and advance- 
meat, places, degrees and dignities, and preferment whatſoever within 
your ſaid realm of Ireland, any acts, ſtatutes, uſage or law to the con- 
trary notwithſtanding. And other acts ſhall be paſſed in the faid 
een according to the tenor of ſuch agreement or conceſſions as 
in are e ; and that in the mean time the ſaid Roman Catho- 

lick ſubjects, and every of them, ſhall enjoy the full benefit, freedom 
. adyantage of the ſaid agreements and conceſſions, and of every of 


F. Ir, It is accorded, granted and agreed by the ſaid earl, for and 
in the behalf of his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, that his excellency 
the lord marquis of Ormond, lord- lieutenant of Ireland, or any other 
or others authorized or to be authorized by his Majeſty, ſhall not diſturb 
the profeſſors of the Roman Catholick religion in their preſent poſſeſſion 
and continuance of pf worry of their ſaid church's juriſdiction, or 
any other the matters aforeſaid in theſe articles agreed and condeſcended 
unto by the faid earl, until his Majeſty's pleaſure be fignified for confirming 
and publiſhing the grants and agreements hereby articled for and con- 
deſcended unto by the ſaid earl. | 
6. ITzM, And the faid earl of Glamorgan doth hereby engage his 
Majeſty's royal word and publick faith unto all and ſingular the profeſſors 
of the ſaid Roman Catholick religion within the ſaid kingdom of Ireland; 
for the due obſervance and performance of all and every the articles, grants 
and clauſes therein contained, and the conceſſions herein mentioned to be 
ed to them. 5 | 
7. Irem, It is accorded and agreed, That the faid publick faith of 
the kingdom ſhall be engaged unto the faid earl, by the ſaid commiſſioners 
of the ſaid confederate Catholicks, for ſending ten thouſand men to ſerve 
his Majeſty, by order and publick declaration of the general aſſembly now 
fitting; and that the ſupreme council of the ſaid confederate Catholicks 
ſhall engage themſelves to bring the ſaid number of men armed, the one 
half with muſkets, and the other half with pikes, unto any port within 
this realm, at the election of the ſaid earl, and at ſuch time - - ſhall 
appoint, to be by him ſhi and tranſported to ſerve his Majeſty in 
Fogland, Wales” or — under — of the ſaid earl of 
Glamorgan as lord- general of the ſaid army, which army is to be kept 
together 
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together in one entire body; and all other the officers and commanders 
of the ſaid army are to be named by the ſupreme council of the 
ſaid confederate Catholicks, or by ſuch others as the general aſſem- 
bly of the ſaid confederate Catholicks of this kingdom ſhall intruſt 
therewith: in witneſs whereof, the parties to theſe preſents have 
hereunto interchangeably put their hands and ſeals the 25th day of 


Auguſt, 1045; "IT | 
GLAMORGAN: 


Signed, ſealed and delivered in the preſence of John Somerſet 
Jeffery Barron, Robert Barry. x) 


Copia vera collata fideliter cum Originali: Thomas Caſhel, Franc. 
Patricius, Waterford & Liſmore. | 


This is a true copy of the original found in the archbiſhop of Tuam's | 
carriage; compared by us, Arthur Anneſley, Rob. King. 


Articles of agreement made and coneluded upon by and 
between the right honourable Edward earl of Glamor- 
gan, in purſuance, and by virtue of his Majeſty's authority 
under his ſignet and royal fignature, bearing date at 
Oxford the twelfth day of March in the twentieth year 
of his reign, for .and on the behalf of his moſt excel- 
lent Majeſty of the one part; and the right honourable 
Richard lord viſcount Mountgarret, lord-preſident of 
the ſupreme council of the confederate Catholicks of 
Ireland, Donnogh lord viſcount Muſkerry, Alex. Mac 
Donnel and Nicholas Plunket, eſquires, Sir Robert Talbot 
Baronet, Dermot O Brien, John Dillon, Patrick 
and Jeffery Brown, eſquires, for and on the behalf of 
his Majeſty's Roman Catholick ſubjects, and the Catholick 
clergy of Ireland, of the other part. 


MPRIMIS, The ſaid earl doth grant, conclude and agree, on the 
I behalf of his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, to and with the 
aid Richard lord viſcount Mountgarret, Donnogh lord viſcount Muſkerry, 
Alex. Mac Donnel, and Nicholas Plunket, eſquires; Sir Robert Talbot 
baronet, Dermot O Brien, John Dillon, Patrick Darcy, and Jeffery 
Brown, eſquires: that the Roman Catholick clergy of the ſaid kingdom 
ſhall and may from henceforth for ever, hold and enjoy all and every ſuch 
lands, tenements, tithes, and hereditaments whatſoever by them 1 60 
tively enjoyed within this kingdom, or by them poſſeſſed at any time ſince 
the three and twentieth of October, one thouſand ſix hundred forty 
one: and all other ſuch lands, tenements, tithes, and hereditaments 
belonging to the clergy within this kingdom, other than ſuch as are actully 
now enjoyed by his Majeſty's Proteſtant clergy. 

ITEM, It is granted, concluded and agreed on by the ſaid Richard 
lord viſcount Mountgarret, Donnogh lord viſcount Muſkerry, * 8 
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Donnel, and Nicholas Plunket, Sir Robert Talbot, Dermot O Brien; 
John Dillon, Patrick Darcy, and Jeffery Brown, on the behalf of 
the confederate Roman Catholicks of Ireland, that two parts in three 
parts to be divided of all the ſaid lands, tythes, and hereditaments 
whatſoever, mentioned in the precedent article, ſhall for three years next 
enſuing the feaſt of Eaſter, which ſhall be in the year of our Lord 
God 1646. be diſpoſed of and converted for and to the uſe of his Majeſty's 
forces, employed or to be empl6yed in his ſervice, and the other third 
part to the uſe of the ſaid clergy reſpectively, and ſo the like diſpoſition 
2 renewed from three years to three years, by the ſaid clergy during 
e wars. - = . 1 
ITEM, It is accorded and agreed by the ſaid earl of Glamorgan, for and 
in the behalf of his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, that his excellency 
the lord. marquis of Ormond, lord- lieutenant of Ireland, or any other or 
others authorized or to be authorized. by his Majeſty, ſhall not diſturb 
ve profeſſors of the Roman Catholick religion in their preſent, poſſeſſion 
and continuance of the poſſeſſion of their churches, lands, tenements, 
tythes, hereditaments, juriſdiction, or any other the matters aforeſaid 
in theſe articles agreed and condeſcended to by the ſaid earl, until his 
_ Majeſty's pleaſure be ſignified for confirming and publiſhing the grants 
herein articled for and condeſcended unto by the ſaid earl, -  _ 
 ITem, It is accorded, granted and agreed by the ſaid earl for and in the 
behalf of his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, that an act ſhall be paſſed 
in the next parliament to be held in this kingdom, according to the tenox 
of ſuch agreements or conceſſions as hierein are expreſſed, and that in 
the mean time the faid clergy ſhall enjoy the full benefit, freedom 
a advantage of the ſaid agreements and conceſſions ' and every of 
em. . a 
Ax the ſaid earl of Glamorgan doth hereby engage his Majeſty's royal 
word and publick faith unto the ſaid lord viſcount Mountgarret, and the 
reſt of the ſaid commiſſioners, for the due obſervation and performance 
of all and every the articles, agreements and conceſſions herein con- 
tained dnd mentioned, to be performed to the faid Roman Catholick 
cl and every of them. In witneſs whereof the parties to theſe 
ents have hereunto interchangeably put their hands and ſeals the 25th 
day of Auguſt, Anno Dom. 1645. | ON _ 
9 8 | GLAMORGAN. 
1 


Signed, ſealed and delivered in the preſence of John Sonimerſet, Jeffery 
Barron, Rob. Barr. | 


Wrtzxeas in theſe articles touching the clergy livings, the right 
honourable the earl of Glamorgan is obliged in his Majeſty's behalf to 
ſecure the conceſſions in theſe articles by act of parliament: we holding 
that manner of ſecuring thoſe grants as to the clergy livings to prove more 
difficult and prejudicial to his Majeſty, than by doing thereof, and ſecuring 

_ thoſe — otherwiſe as to the ſaid livings, the ſaid earl undertaking 
and promiſing in the behalf of his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, as eee. 
hereby he doch undertake to ſettle the ſaid conceſſions, and ſecure them to 
the clergy, and their reſpective ſucteſſors, in another ſecure way, other 
than by parliament at preſent, till a fit opportunity be offered for ſecuring 
the ſame, do agree and condeſcend thereunto. And this inſtrument by 
his lordſhip figned, was before x} thereof intended to that 
6 purpoſe, 
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purpoſe, as to the ſaid livings, to which purpoſe we have rautuall 
this indorſement. And it is further intended, that the Sega 


hall not be interrupted by parliament, or otherwiſe, as to the ſaid livings, 
Contrary to the meaning ak articles. 
GLAMORGAN. 


Copi vera collata fideliter cum originali, Thomas Catfiel, Fra. Patricius, 
aterford & Liſmore. 


This is a true # the it int he he archb of Tuam's 
carriage, aged by us, Arthur Anneſly, Rob. _ 


La earl of Olamorgan do proteſt and ſwear fal 


acquaint the king's moſt — 4 — Majeſty with the proceedings this 
dom, in order to his ſervice, and to the indeatment of this nation, and 
punctual performance of what I have (as authorized by his Majeſty) 
_ obliged myſelf to ſee perfornied, and in default, not to permit the ar- 
my intruſted into my charge to adventure itſelf, or 1 conſiderable 
part thereof, until conditions from his Majeſty, and by tus z Majeſty be 


performed, 
GLAMORGAN. 


| Sept. 3. 1645. 
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his is a true copy of the original found in the archbiſhop of Tuam's carri» 
age, compared by us, Arthur Anneſley, Rob. King. - 
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Juſtice is an excellent Virtue : 
Reaſon is the Life of the Law. 
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- HE righteous judge, whoſe judgment is not only inevitable, but 
infallible, muſt ſhortly judge me, and all that concurred to bring 
the capital delinquent to condign puniſhment; but in the interim, 
I defire to be judged by all underſtanding men in the world, that ſuffer 
their judgments to be ſwayed by reaſon, and not biaſſed by private intereſt, 
whether ever any man did ſo much deferve to die: Cain for the murther 
of one righteous Abel, and David for one Uriah, had been men of death, 
had not God pardoned them: thoſe thirty one kings which Joſhua hanged 
up“, and Saul's ſeven ſons, which were but at the worſt (as it ſeems to me) 
evil counſellors; were they not innocent, nay ſaints in compariſon of this 
man? 'Thoſe that crucified Chriſt did it ignorantly, for had they known 
him, they had not crucified the Lord of glory. The ſaints under the ten 
perſecutions ſuffered by the hands of the Heathens; the Sicilian veſpers +, 
the Pariſian maſſacre of the Proteſtants, and the 8 were 
acted. and intended by Papiſts, out of a conceit of merit; but for a 
Proteſtant prince, ſtiled, The defender of the faith, in a time of 
light, dr lag Foorn to keep the peace, received tribute to that end, 
and might have had the very hearts of the people, if they could have 
given him them without death (the ſtrongeſt engagements;) I ſay, for 
ſuch a one ſo long to perſecute the faithful, deſtroy and enſlave the ple 
by opprefling cruelties: and when Machiavel could not do it, to levy a 
war to that wicked end, which never any of his anceſtors durſt attempt; 
that might at any time with a word of his mouth have ſtopt all the bleed- 
ing veins in the three kingdoms, but would not; and for the ſatisfying of 
a baſe luſt, cauſed more Proteſtant blood to be ſhed than ever was ſpilt, 
either by Rome, Heathen or Antichriſtian: Blefſed God, what ugly fins 
lodge in their boſoms, that would have had this man to live! But words 
are but women, proofs are men; it is reaſon that muſt be the chariot to 

men to give their concurrence to this gadget: therefore I ſhall 
deliver my thoughts to the courteous reader, as I was prepared for it, if 
iſſue had been joined in the cauſe, but with ſome addition for illuſtration 
ſake, deſiring excuſe for the preamble, becauſe there is ſome repetition in 
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„his wrath gave to be a king to this nation, and will, I truſt 
his notorious prevarications and blood - guiltineſs take him away from us; he 
the original of all injuſtice, and the principal author of more miſchiefs to the free · born people 
of this nation, than the beſt arithmetician can well enumerate, ſtands now to give an account 
of his ſtewardſhip, and to receive the of juſtice, ſor all the evil of his injuſtice and 
cruelty. Had he ten thouſand lives, could not all ſatisfy for the numerous, horrid and 
barbarous maſſacres of myriads, and legions of innocent pe which by his 
commiſfions and procurements (or at leaſt all the world muſt needs ſay, which he might have 
prevented; and he that ſuffers any man to be kil'd, when he may ſave his life without 
danger of his own, is a murtherer) have been cruelly ſlain, and inhumanly murthered, in 
this renowned Albion. Anglia hath been made an Akeldama, and her younger ſiſter Ireland 
a land of Ire and miſery; and yet this hard-hearted man, as he went out of the court, down 
the ſtairs Jan. 22. ſaid (as fome of the guard told me and others) That he was not troubled 
for any of the blood that Had been ſhed, but for the blood of one man (peradventure he meant 
} He was no more affected with a lift that was brought in to Oxford of five or ſix 
thouſand ſlain at Edgehill, than to read one of Ben. | Johnſon's tragedies: you gentlemen 
royaliſts that fought for him, if ye had loſt your lives for his ſake, you ſee he would have no 
more pitied you by his own confeſſion, then you do a poor worm; and yet what heart but 
would cleave,” if it were a rock, melt, if it were ice, break; if it were flint, or diſſolve, if 
it were a diamond, to conſider that ſo much precious Proteſtant blood ſhould be ſhed in theſe 
* on ſo many gallant valiant men of all ſorts and conditions, to be ſacrificed and 
loſe their lives, and many of them to die ſo deſperately in regard of their eternal conditions, 
and all this meerly and only for the ſatisfying and ing of one man's ſinful luſt and wicked 
will; a good ſhepherd is he that lays down his life, or ventures it to ſave the ſheep; but for 
one to be ſo proudly wedded to his own conceits, as ſo maliciouſſy to oppoſe his private 
opinion, againſt the publick judgment and reaſon of ſtate, and to make head againſt the 
parliament, who acknowledged him to be head thereof, ſo far as to give him the honour of 
the royal aſſent; in ſettling the militia and ſafety of the people: I ſay, for a Proteſtant prince, 
ſo beloved at home, and feared abroad, that in love, and by gentle means might have had 
any thing from the parliament, for him to occaſion the ſhedding of ſo much blood, for a 
pretended prerogative, as hereafter will appear nothing in effect but to fix and perpetuate an 
abſolute tyranny; I can ſay no leſs, but, O Lucifer ! from whence art thou fallen, and 
what hereticks are they in politicks, that would have had ſuch a man to live? much more 
that think his actions to have merited love and praiſe from heaven and earth. But now to 
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H AT the kings of England are truſted with a limited power more by law, the 
whole ſtream and current of legal authorities run ſo limpid and clear, that I ſhould 

but weary thoſe that know it already, and trouble thoſe that need not know the particular 
caſes; ſor it is one of the fundamentals of law, that the king is not above the law, but the 
law above the king: I could eaſily deraign it from 1 Edward III. to the juriſdiction of 
courts, that the king has no more power or authority than what by law is concredited and 
committed to him; but the moſt authority is Forteſcue, chancellor to Henry VI. 
(and therefore undoubtedly would not clip his maſter's prerogative) who moſt judicially 
takes a difference between a government wholly regal and ſeignoral; as in Turkey, Ruſſia, 
rance, Spain, &c. and a government * and mixed, where the law keeps the beam 
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even between ſovereignty and ſubjection, as in England, Denmark, Swede, and Poland; 
the firſt, where the edi of a prince makes the law, reſembles an impetuous inundation of 
the waters, whereby the corn and hay, _ * fruits of no earth are ſpoiled, as when it 
is midwinter at midſummer; the latter is like a ſweet ſmooth ſtream, running by the pleaſane 
fields — — 2 Loglend che king ought not to fans = thing 
upon the people, or take any thing away from them to the value of a farthing, but by 
common conſent in parliaments or national meetings; and that the people of common- right, 
and by ſeveral ſtatutes ought to have parliaments yearly, or oftner if need be, for the redreſs 
of publick grievances, and for the enacting of good and wholeſome laws, and repealing of 
old ſtatutes of Omeri which are grejudigial to the nation: and that the king hath not hy law 
ſo much power as a juſtice of peace, to commit any man to priſan for any offence whatſgever, 
becauſe all ſuch matters were committed to proper courts and officers of juſtice: and if the 
king by his verbal command ſend for any perſon to come before him, if the party refuſed to 
attend, and the meſſenger endeavouring to force him, they fell to blows; if the meſſenger 
killed the party ſent for, this by the law is murder in him, but if he killed the meſſenger, 
this was juſtifiable in him, being in his own defence, ſo as to ſue forth a pardon of courſe ; 
theſe and many other caſes of like nature are ſo clear and well known,” that I will not 


preſume to multiply particulars. | 
THAT the king took an oath at his coronation to preſerve the peace of the nation, to do 


juſtice to all, and to keep and ohſerve the laws which the paople have, himſelf qonfelles: 
and it was upon the late archbithop, that be emaſculated the cath, and left out 
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was not ute reme authority in the 
pas e being for high treaſon, it is a convidtion in law) was, | 
e king's commiſſion, by virtue whereof, he as king might rule and govern liſt, that 
he might take the peoples ſons and appoint them for hinmſelf for his chariots, and 
horſemen, and take their daughters to be his confeftionaries, and take their fields Vine- 
yards, and olive-yards, even the belt of them, and their goodlieſt young men, and their alles, 
and give them to his offieess, and to his ſervants; which indeed is a capy and pattern of an 
abſolute tyrant, and abſolute flaves, where the people have no move then the will 
afford them: the holy ſpirit in that chapter does not inſinuate bat a goad king ought to do, 
but what a wicked king would preſume to do. Beſides, Saul and David had extraordinary 
calings, but all juſt power is now derived from, and conferred by the people ; yet in the 
cafe of Saul, it is obſervable, that the people out of pride to be like other nations, deſired a 
king, and ſuch a king as the Heathens had, which were all tyrants; for they that know any 
thing in hiſtory, know that the firſt four monarchs were all tyrants at firſt, till they gained 
the peoples conſent. Nimrod the great hunter was Ninus that built Nineveh, the firſt 
ama, which are not elective 


tyrant and conqueror that had no title; and ſo were all king 
till the peoples ſubſequent conſent ; and though it be by yet it is a continuation 
deer noche the people conſent and voluntarily ſubmit to a government, they are bur 

aves, and in reaſon they may free themſelves if they can: in France the king begins his 
reign, from the day of his coronation; the archbiſhop aſks the people if he ſhell be King; 
the twelve peers, or ſome that perſonate them, ſay, yes, they gird the ſward about him, 
then he ſwears to defend the laws : and is any thing more natural than to keep an oath? And 
though virtuous kings have prevailed with the people to make their crowns hereditary, yet 
the coronation ſhews the ſhell, that the kernel hath been in. Samuel was a judge, and 
there was nothing could be objected againſt him, therefore God was diſpl at their inor- 
dipate deſire of a king; and it ſeems to me that the Lord declares his diſlike of all ſuch kings 
as the Heathens were, that is, kings with an unlimited power, that are not tied to kws; 
for he gave them a king in his wrath, therein dealing with them as the wiſe phyſician with 
the diſtempered and impatient patient, who defiring to drink wine, tells him the danger of 
inflamamtion, yet wine he will have, and the phyſician ing a little wine will do but 
little hurt, rather then his patient by fretting ſhould take greater hurt, preſcribes a little 
white-wine, wherein the phyſician doth not approve bis drinking of wine, but of two evils 
chooſeth the leaft. The Jews would have a king for majeſty and fplendor, like the Heathens ; 
Cod permits this, he approves it not: it ſeems to me that the Lord renounces the very genus 
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of ſuch Kings as ate there mentioned; and the old word Conning (by contraction king,) does 
not ſignify power or force to do What he will, but a knowing, wiſe, diſcreet man, that 
opens the peoples eyes, and does not lead them by the naſes, but govern them with wiſdom 
and diſcretion for .their own good. Therefore, gentlemen royaliſts, be not fo mad as to 
miſconſtrue, either the oaths of allegiance or ſupremacy, orany league or covenant, that any 
man ſhould ſwear to give any one leave to cut his throats the true meaning is that the king 
of England way ſupreme in this land, in oppoſition to the pope, or any other prince or 
potentate, as the words of the oath do import, That no foreiga ſtate, prince or poten- 
tate, &c.“ In caſe of any foreign invaſion, the king was by law to be generalifimo, to 
command the people for their own ſafety, and ſo it was expounded by the parliament in 23 
Eliz. which for ſome reaſon of ſtate was not permitted to be printed with the ſtatutes. 
Beſides God told thoſe kings whom he had formerly anointed, what their duty was; not 
to exalt themſelves overmuch above their brethren, to delight themſclyes in the law of God; 
out of Which 1 infer that the Turks, Tartars, Muſcovites, French, and all 
people that live at the beck and nod of tyrannical men, may and ought to free themſelves 
from that tyranny, if, and when they can; for ſuch tyrants that ſo domineer with a rod of 
iron, do not govern by God's permiſſive hand of approbation or benediction, N the 

miſſi ve hand of his providence, ſuffering them to ſcourge the people, for ends beſt 

own to himſelf, until he open a way for the people to work out their own enfranchiſe- 
ments. = , - ; & a i 21 
Bur before I ſpeak of the war, jt will be neceſſary for the ſatisfaction of rational men, 
to open and prove the king's wicked deſign, wherewith he ſtands charged, Now that he 
had from the beginning of his reign, ſuch a deſign and endeavour fo to tear up the founda- 
tions of government, that law {ſhould be no protection to any man's perſon or eſtate, will 
clearly appear by what follows. tt mA inch bi . 5 
. I, By his not taking the oath ſo fully as his predeceſſors did, that fo when the par- 
lament ſhould tender good laws to dica for ho coyel. affent;. He might readily antrer 
that he was not by oath obliged to confirm or cotroborate the ſame. F 

2. By his diſhonourable and perfidious dealing-with the people at his coronation, when 
he ſet forth a proclamation, that in regard of the infection then ſpread through the kingdom, 
he promiſed to diſpenſe: with thoſe knights, that by an old ſtatute were to attend at the 
coronation, who were thereby required not to attend, but did not withſtanding within few 
months after take advantage of their abſence, and raiſed a vait ſum of money out of their 
eſtates at the council-table, where thay pleadingthe ſeid proclamation, for their juſtification, 
they were anſwered that the law of the land was above any proclamation, like that tyranc 
1 not by law execute a virgin, commanded her to be deflower'd, and then 
— Br his altering the patents and commiſſions to the judges, which having heretofore had 
their places granted to them ſo 


as they ſhould behave themſelves well therein, he made 
them but during pleaſure, that ſo it the judges ſhould not declare the law to be as he would 
bave it, be might with a wet finger remove them, and put in ſuch as ſhould pony 
but ſwear, if need were, that the law was as the king would have it: for when a man ſ 
ive five or ten thouſand pounds for a judge's place during the king's e, and he ſhall 

e next day ſend to him to know his opinion, of a difference in law between the king and 
a ſubject, and it ſhall be intimated unto him that if he do not deliver his opinion for the 
king, he is likely to be removed out of his place the next day; which if ſo, he knows not 
how to live, but muſt rot in priſon for the money which he borrowed to buy his place, as 
was well known to be ſome of their caſes, who underhand and cloſely bought great places; 

to elude the danger of the ſtatute,) whether this was not too heavy a temptation for the 
ders of moſt men to bear, is no hard matter to determine; ſo as upon the matter, that 
very act of his made the king at the leaſt a potential tyrant; for when that ſhall 
be law, which a king Al himſelf, or — / be declared by thoſe whom he 
chooſes, this brings the people to the very next ſtep to llavery. L. 

BuT that which does irrefragably prove the deſign, was bis reſtleſs deſice to deſtray 
parliaments, or to make them uſeleſs: and for that, who knows not but that there were 
three or four national meetings in parliament in the firſt four years of his reign, which 
were called ſot ſupply to bring money into his coffers in point of ſubſidies, rather than for 
any benefit to the people, as may appear by the ſe good laws that were then made. But 
that which is moſt memorable, is the untimely diſſolving of the parliament in 4 Car. when 
Sir John Elliot and others (who ma a conference with the houſe of peers concerning . 
the duke of Buckingham, who a | other things was nns 
king James) were committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower, where he loſt his life by cruel in- 
durance. Which I may net paſs over without à ſpecial animadyerſion: for ſure there is no 
Turk or Heathen but will ſay, that if he were any way guilty of his father's death, let him 

ie for it. | | Mer Eun; TOY" 
as WOULD not willingly be ſo injurieus to the honeſt reader, as to make him buy that again 
which he had formerly met with in the parliament's declaration or elſwhere; in ſuch a caſe a 
marginal reference may be ſufficient, Not would I herein be fo preſumptuous as to prevent 
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any thing that happily may be intended in any declaration for more general ſatisſaction ; but 
humbly offer a ſtugeftt's mite which 9 with ſubmiſſion to better judgment. 
Hoy the king firſt came to the crown, and his own conſcience beſt W. It was 
well known and obſerved at court, that a little before, he was a profeſſed enemy to the duke 
of Buckingham; but inſtantly upon the death of king James, took him into ſuch ſpecial 
protection, grace and favour, that upon the matter he divided the kingdom with him. 
And when the earl of Briſtol had exhibited a charge againft the ſaid duke, the thirteenth 
article whereof concerned the death of king James, he inſtantly diſſolved that - parliament, 
that ſo he might protect the duke from the juſtice thereof, and would never ſuffer any legal 
enquiry to be made for his father's death. The rabbins obſerve, that that which ſtuek 
moſt with Abraham about God's command to ſacrifice Iſaac, was this: Can I not be 
obedient, unleſs I be unnatural ? What will che Heathens ſay, when they hear I have killed 
my only ſon? What will an Indian ſay to this caſe? A king bath all power in his hands 
to do juſtice ;- there is one aceuſed upon ſtrong preſumptions at the leaſt, for poiſoning that 
king's father; the king protects him from juſtice; whether do you believe that himſelf had 
any hand in his father's death? Had the duke been accuſed for the death of a beggar, he 
ought not to have protected him from a judicial trial. We know that by law it is no, leſs 
than miſpriſion of treaſon to conceal a treaſon; and to conceal àa murder, ſtrongly implies 
a guilt thereof, and makes him a kind of acceſſary to the fact. He that hath no nature to 
do juſtice to his own father, could it ever be expected that he ſhould do juſtice to others ? 
Was he fit to continue a father to the people, who was without natural affection to his 
own father? Will he love a kingdom, that ſhelved no love to himſelf, unleſs it was that 
he durſt not ſuffer inquiſition to be made for it? But I leave it as a riddle, which at the day 
of judgment will be expounded and unriddled, for ſome fins will not be made manifeſt till 
that day ; with this only, that had he made the law of God his delight, and ſtudied therein 
night and day, as God commanded his kings to do; or had he but ſtudied ſcripture half ſo 
much as Ben Johnſon or Shakeſpear, he might have learnt, that when * Amaziah was ſettled 
in the kingdom, he ſuddenly did juſtice, upon thoſe ſervants which had killed his father 
Joaſh : he did not by any pretended prerogative excuſe or protect them, but delivered them 
up into the hands of that juſtice which the horridneſs of the fact did undoubtedly demerit. 
THAT parliament + 4 Car. proving ſo abortive, the king ſets forth a 4 proclamatiop, that 
none ſhould preſume to move him to call parliaments, for he knew how to raiſe monies 
nough without the help of parliaments, therefore in twelve years he reſuſeth to call any. 
In which e and intermiffion, how he had oppreſſed the people by incroachments and 
uſurpations upon their liberties and properties; and what vaſt ſums of money he had for 
ably exacted and exhauſted by i patents and monopolies of alhſorts, I refer the reader 
to that moſt judicious and full © Declaration of the ſtate of the kingdom, publiſhed in the 
beginning of this parliament. That judgment of ſhip-money did upon the matter formalize 
the people abſolute flaves, and him an abſolute tyrant : for if the king may take from the 
people in caſe of neceſſity, and himſelf ſhall be judge of that neceſſity, then cannot any 
man ſay that he is worth f1x-pence; for if the king ſay that he hath need of that ſixpence, 
then by law he muſt have it z I mean that great Nimrod, that would have made all En 
d and the people which the biſhop calls his ſheep, to be his veniſon to be hunted at 
Non does the common objection, „That the judges and evil counſellors, and not the 
king, ought to be reſponſible for ſuch male-adminiftrations, injuſtice and oppreſſion; bear 
the weight of a feather in the ballance of right reaſon. ' For, 1. Who made ſuch wicked 
and corrupt judges ? were they not his own creatures ? and ought not every man to be ac- 
countable for the works of his own hands ? He that does not hinder the doing of evil, if it 
lies in his power to prevent it, is guilty of it as a commander thereof. 115 that ſuffered 
thoſe black ſtars to inflict ſuch barbarous cruelties and unheard- of puniſhments, as branding, 
ſlitting of noſes, &c. upon honeſt men, to the diſhonour of the proteſtant religion, and 
diſgrace of the image of God ſhining in the face of man, he well deſerved to have been ſo 
ſerved. But, 2. He had the benefit of thoſe illegal fines and judgments. I agree, that if 
a judge ſhall oppreſs I. S. for the benefit of I. D. the king ought not to anſwer for this, but 
the judge, unleſs he protect the judge againſt the complaint of I. S. and in that caſe be 
makes himſelf guilty of it. But when an unjuſt judgment is given againſt I. S. for the 
king's benefit, and the fine to come immediateſy into his coffers; he that receives the mo- 
» muſt needs be preſumed to conſent to the judgment. But, 3. mark a Machiavel 
icy ; * Call no parliaments to queſtion the injuſtice and corruption of judges for the 
's relief, and make your own judges, and let that be law that they err whether 
it be reaſonable or unreaſonable it is no matter. 4 Ix 
Bur then how came it to paſs that we had any more parliaments ? Had we not a gracious 
king to call a parliament when there was ſo much need of it? and to paſs ſo many gracious . 
acts to put down the Star- chamber, &c. Nothing leſs, it was not any voluntary free act of 
grace, not the leaſt ingredient or tincture of love or good affection to the people, that call- 
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ed the ſhort parliament in 1640, but to ſerve his own turn againſt the Scots, whom he then 
had deſigned to enſlave; and thoſe ſeven acts of grace which the king paſt, were no more 
han his duty to do, nor half ſo much, but giving the people a take of their own griſts, 
and he diſſents with them about the militia, which commanded all the reſt ; he never in- 
tended thereby any more good and ſecurity to the people, than he that ſtealing the gooſe, 
leaves the feathers behind him : But to anſwer the queſtion, thus it was : 

Tux king being wholly given up to be led by the counſels of a jeſuited party, who en- 
Yeavoured to throw a bone of diſſention among us, that they might caſt in their net into our 
troubled waters, and catch more fiſh ; for St. Peter's Tee perſwaded the King, to ſet up a 
new form of prayer in Scotland, and laid the bait ſo cunningly that whether they ſaw it or 
not, they were undone ; if they ſaw the myſtery of iniquity couched in it, they would 
reſiſt, and ſo merit puniſhment for rebelling ; if they ſwallowed it, it would make way for 
worſe ; well, they ſaw the poiſon, and refuſed to taſte it; the king makes war; and ma- 
ny that loved honout and wealth more than God, aſſiſted him; down he went with an ar- 
my, but his treaſure waſted in a ſhort time; fight they would not for fear of an aſtei- 
reckoning ; ſome commanders propound that they ſhould make their demands, and the 
king grants all, comes back to London, and burns the Pacification, ſaying it was countet- 
feit, they reaſſume their forts, he raiſes a ſecond war againſt them, and was neceſſitated to 
call a parliament, offering to lay down ſhip-money for twelve ſubſidies ; they refuſe ; the 
king in high diſpleaſure breaks off the parliament, and in a declaration commands them 
not to think of any more parliaments, for he would never call another. | : 
_ THERE was a king of Egypt that cruelly oppreſt the people; they poor ſlaves com- 
plaining to one another, he feared a riſing, and commanded that none ſhould complain upon 
pain of cruel death ; ſpies being abroad, they often met, but durſt not ſpeak, but parted 
with tears in their eyes, which declared that they had more to utter, but dutſt not; this 
ſtruck hini to greater fears, he commanded that none ſhould look upon one another's 2 
at parting; therefore their griefs being too great to be ſmothered, they fetch'd a deep ſigh 
when they parted, which moved them ſo to compaſſionate one another's wrongs, that they 
ran in and killed the tyrant. The long hatching Iriſh treaſon was now ripe, and therefore 
it was neceſlary that England and Scotland ſhould be in combuſtion, leſt we might help the 
Iriſh proteſtants; well, the Scots get Newcaſtle, he knew they would truſt him no more, 
he had ſo often broke with them, therefore no hopes to get them out by a treaty ; man) 
lords and the city petition for a parliament, the king was at ſuch a neceflity, that yield ke 
muſt, to that which he moſt abhorred: God had brought him to ſuch a ſtrait, he that a few 
months before aſſumed the power of God, commanding men not to think of parliaments, 
to reſtrain the free thoughts of the heart of man, was conſtrained to call one which they 
knew he would break off when the Scots were ſent home, therefore got a confirmation of 
it, that he ſhould not diſſolve it without the conſent of both houſes, of which he had no 
hopes, or by force which he ſuddenly attempted, and the Engliſh army in the North was 
to have come up to confound the parliament and this rebellious and diſloyal city, as the 
king called it, and for their pains was promiſ thirty thouſand pounds and the plunder, as 

the examinations of colonel Goring, Legge, &c. doth more fully appear. | 
| AND here by the way I cannot but commend the city malignants, he calls them rebels, 
they call him a gracious king ; he by his proclamation at Oxford prohibits all commerce and 
intercourſe of trade between this populous city (the life and intereſt whereof conſiſts in 
trade, without which many thouſands cannot ſubſiſt) and other parts of the kingdom, ſtill 
they do good againſt evil, and petitioning him ſo often to cut their throats, are troubled at 
nothing o much as that they are not reduced to that former and a worſe bondage than when 
there was a * lord warden made in the city, and the king ſent for as much of their eſtates 
as he pleaſed, But ſurely the Oxfordſhire-men are more to be commended ; for when the 
king had commanded by his + proclamation, that what corn, hay, and other proviſion in 
the county of Oxford could not be fetch'd into the ſaid city for his garriſon, ſhould be 
conſumed and deſtroyed by fire, for fear it ſhould fall into the hands of the parliament's 
friends; a cruelty not to be parallell'd by an infidel, heathen, or pagan king, nor to be 
preſidented omangs the moſt avowed and profeſſed enemies, much leſs from a king to his 
ſubjects; they reſolved never to truſt him any more. 3 

ur the great queſtion will be, What hath been the true ground and occaſion of the 
war ? which unleſs I clear, and put it out of queſtion, as the charge imports, I ſhall fall 
ſhort of what I chiefly aim at, viz. That the Bing ſet up his ſtandard of war, ſor the ad- 
vancemient and upholding of his perſonal intereſt, power, pretended prerogative, againſt 
the Publick intereſt of common right, peace and ſafety ; and thus I prove it: 

1. He fought for the militia by ſea and land, to have it at his abſolute diſpoſe, and to 
juſtify and maintain his illegal commiſſions of array ; and this he pretended was his birth- 
right by the law of England: which if it were ſo, then might he by the Tame reaſon com- 
mand all the money in the kingdom: for he that carries the ſword, will command the 
purſe. 
K * Darlingrub, + 15 Apr, 20. Car. 
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2. Tar next thing that he pretended to fight for, was his power to call parliaments 
when he pleaſed, and diſſolve them when he liſt: If they will ſerve his turn, then they may 
fit by a law to inſlave the people; ſo that the people had better chooſe all the courtiers and 
_ king's favourites at firſt, than to trouble themſelves with ludibrious elections to affemble the 
freeholders together, to their great labour and expence both of time and coin, and thoſe 
which are choſen knights and burgeſſes to make preparations, to take long journies to 
London themfelves and their attendants, to ſee the king and lords in their parliament robes 
ride in ſtate to the houſe, and with Domitian, to catch flies; and no ſooner ſhall there be 
any breathings, or a ſpirit of juſtice ſtirring and difcovered in the houſe of commons, but 
the king ſends the black rod, and diſſolves the parliament, and ſends them back again as 
wiſe as they were before, but not with ſo much money in their purſes, to tell ſtories to the 
freeholders of the bravery of the king and lords, | 

3. WII I, but if this be too groſs, and that the people begin to murmur and clamour for 
another parliament, then there goes out another ſummons, and they meet, and fit for ſome 
time, but to as much purpoſe as before; for when the commons have preſented any bill fcr 
redreſs of a publick grievance, then the king hath ſeveral games to play to make all fruit- 
leſs ; as, firſt his own negative voice that if lords and commons are both agreed, then he 
will adviſe ; which (I know not by what ſtrange doctrine) hath been of late conſtrued to 
be a plain denial, tho? under favour at the firſt it was no more but to allow bim two or thtee 
days time to conſider of the equity of the law; in which time if he could not convince 
them of the injuſtice of it, then ought he by his oath and by law to conſent to it. 

4. Bur if by this means the king had contracted hard tho from the people, and 
that not only the commons, but many of the lords, that have the fame noble blood running 
in their veins, as thoſe Engliſh barons, whoſe ſwords were the chief inſtruments that pur- 
chaſed Magna Charta; then, that the king might be ſure to put ſome others between him 
and the people's hatred, The next prerogative that he pretended to have, was to be the 
ſole judge of chivalry, to have the ſole power of conferring honours, to make as many 
lords is he pleaſed, that ſo he may be ſure to have two againſt one, if the houſe of com- 
mons (by reaſon of the multitude of burgeſſes, which he likewiſe pretended a power to 
make as many borough-towns and corporations as he pleaſed) were not pack'd alſo : And 
this is that glorious privilege of the 4 parliaments, ſo much admired for juſt nothing; 
for if his pretended prerogative might for law, as was challenged by his adherents, 
never was there a purer cheat put upon any people, nor a more ready way to enſlave them, 
than by privilege of parliament, being ju ſuch a mockery of the people, as that mock- 
parliament at Oxford was, where the king's conſent muſt be the figure, and the repreſenta- 
tive ſtand but for a cypher. 

5. Bur then out of parliament the people are made to believe, That the king hath com- 
mitted all juſtice to the judges, and diſtributed the execution thereof into ſeveral courts ; 
and that the king cannot ſo much as impriſon'a man, nor impoſe any thing upon, nor take 
any thing away from the people, as by law he ought not to do : But now ſee what prero- 
gative he challenges. 

1. Ir the king have a mind to have any publick-ſpirited man removed out of the way, this 
man is killed, the murderer known, a letter comes to the judge, and it may be it ſhall be 
found but manſlaughter; if it be found murder, the man is condemned, but the 
king grants him a pardon, which the judges will allow, if the word murder be in it; but 
4 it is too groſs to pardon murder, therefore the king ſhall grant him a leaſe of his 
life for ſeven years, and then renew it (like a biſhop's leaſe) as he did to major Prichard, 
who was lately juſticed, who being a ſervant to the earl of Lindſey, murdered a gentleman 
in Lincolnſhire, and was condemned, and had a leaſe of his life from the king, as his own 
friends have credibly told me. | 
2. For matter of liberty: The king or any courtier ſends a man to priſon, if the judge 
ſet him at liberty, then put him out of his place, a temptation too heavy for thoſe that love 
money and honour more than God, to bear; therefore any judgment that is given between 
the king and a ſubject, tis not worth a ruſh, for what will not money do ? 

Nx he challenges a prerogative to enhance and debaſe money, which by law was al- 
lowed him, ſo far as to ballance trade, and no further; that if gold went high beyond ſea, 
it might not be cheap here, to have it all bought up and tranſported : but under colour of 
that he challenges a prerogative, that the king may by proclamation make leather current, 
or make a ſixpence go for twenty ſhillings, or a twenty ſhillings for ſixpence : which not 
to mention any thing of the project of farthings or braſs money, he that challenges ſuch a 
E is a potential tyrant; for if he may make my — 2 pence in my pocket worth 

t two · pence, what property hath any man in any thing that he enjoys? 

Ax orHR prerogative pretended was, That the king may avoid any grant, and ſo may 
couſen and cheat any man by a law, the ground whereof is, that the king's grants ſhall be 
taken according to his intention, which in a ſober ſenſe T wiſh, that all men's grants might 
be ſo conſtrued according to their intentions, expreſs'd. by word or writing; but by this 
means it being hard to know what the king intended, his grants have been like the devil's 
oracles, taken in any contrary ſenſe for his own advantage. 5 We 
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1. Rey. In the famous caſe of Altonwood's there is vouched the lord Lovel's caſe, That 
the king granted lands to the lord Lovel and his heirs male, not for ſervice done, but for a 
valuable conſideration of money paid: the patentee well hoped to have enjoyed the land, not 
only during Bis life, but that his heirs male, at leaſt of his body, ſhould have likewiſe en- 
joyed it : but the judges finging, it ſeems, that the king was willing to keep the money, and 

ve his land again (for what other reaſon no mortal man can fathom) reſolved that it was 
a void grant, and. that nothing paſſed to the patentee. I might inſtance in many caſes of 
like nature, throughout all the reports, as one once. made his boaſt, that he never made or 

any patentor charter from the crown, but he reſerved one ſtarting hole or other, and 

ew how to avoid it, and ſo merely to cozen and defraud the poor patentee. So that now 
put all theſe prerogatives together; 1. The militia by ſea and land. 2. A liberty to call 
parliaments when he pleaſed, and to adjourn, prorogue or diſſolve them at pleaſure. 3. A 
negative voice, that the people cannot ſave themſelves without him, and muſt cut their 
own throats, if commanded. fo to do. 4. The nomination and making of all the judges, 
that upon peril of the loſs of their places, muſt declare the law to be as he pleaſes, 5. A 
power to confer honours upon whom, and how he pleaſes : A covetous baſe wretch for five 
or ten thouſand pounds to be courted, who deſerves to be carted, 6. To pardon murderers, 
whom the Lord ſays ſhall not be pardoned. 7. To ſet the value and price of monies as he 
pleaſes, that if he be to pay ten thouſand pounds, he may make leather by his proclamation 
to be current that day, or a five ſhillings to paſs for twenty ſhillings; and if to receive ſo 
much, a twenty ſhillings to paſs for five ſhillings. And laſtly, a legal theft to ayoid bis own 
grants : I may boldly throw the gantlet, and challenge all the Machiavels in the world, to 
invent ſuch an exquiſite platform of tyrannical domination, and ſuch a perfect tyranny with- 
out maim or blemiſh, as this is, and that by a law, which is worſt of all. But the truth 
is, theſe are no legal prerogatives, but uſurpations, incroachments and invaſions upon the 
people's rights and liberties, and this eaſily effected without any great depth of policy; for 
tis but being ſure to call no parliaments, or make them uſeleſs, and make the judges places 
profitable, and place avarice upon the bench, and no doubt but the law ſhall ſound as the 
king would have it: but let me thus far ſatisfy the ingenuous reader, that all the judges in 
England cannot make one caſe to be law that is not reaſon, no more than they can prove a 
hair to be white that is black, which if they ſhould fo declare or adjudge, it is a meer nul- 
lity ; for law muſt be reafon adjudged, where reaſon is the genus, and the judgment in 
ſome court, makes the differentia ; and I never found that the fair hand of the common 
law of England, ever reached out any prerogative to the king above the meaneſt man, but 
in three caſes : 1. In matters of honour and pre-eminence to his perſon, and in matters of 
intereſt, that he ſhould have mines royal of gold and filver, in whoſe land ſoever they were 
diſcovered ; and fiſhes royal, as fturgeons and whales, in whoſe ſtreams or water ſoever 
were taken, which very rarely happened, or to haye tythes out of- a pariſh that no 

elſe could challenge; for ſays the Law, The moſt noble perſons are to have the 
— noble things. 2. To have his patents freed from deceit, that he be not over- reached 
or couzened in his contracts, being employed about the great and arduous affairs of the king- 
dom. 3. His rights to be freed from incurſion of time, not to be bound up by any ſtatute 
of non - claim; for indeed poſſeſſion is a vain plea, when the matter of right is in queſtion, 


for right can never die; and ſome ſuch honourable privileges of mending his plea, or ſuing 


in what court he will, and ſome ſuch prerogatives of a middle indifterent nature, that 
could not be prejudicial to the people : but that the law of England ſhould give the king any 
ſuch vaſt, immenſe, precipitating power, or any ſuch god-like ſtate, that he ought not to 
be accountable for wicked actions, or male-adminiftrations and mil-government ; (as he hath 
challeng'd and averr'd in his anſwer to the petition of right,) or any ſuch principles of ty- 
ranny, which are as inconſiſtent with the people's liberties and ſafety, as the ark and Dagon, 
light and darkneſs, in an intenſive degree, is a moſt yain and irrational thing to imagine; 
and yet that was the ground of the war, as himſelf often declared, and that would not have 
half contented him, if he had come in by the ſword. But ſome rational men gbje&t, How 
can it be murder, ſay they, for the king to raiſe forces againſt the parliament ? — there 
is no other way of determining differences between the king and his ſubjects, but by the 
ſword, for the law is no competent judge between two ſupreme powers; and then if it be 
only a contending for each other's right, where js the malice, that makes the killing of a 
man murder? Take the anſwer thus, firſt, How is it poſſible to imagine two ſupreme powers 
in one nation, no more than two ſuns in one firmament ; if the king be ſupreme, the par- 
liament muſt be ſubordinate z if they ſupreme, then he ſubordinate : but then it is alledged 
That the king challenged a power only co-ardinate, that the parliament could do nothing 
without him, nor he without them : under favour, two powers co-ordinate is as abſurd as 
the other, for tho' in quiet times the commons have waited upon the king, and allowed 
him a negative voice in matters of leſs concerament, where delay could not prove dangerous 
to the people, yet when the commons ſhall vote that the kingdom is in danger, unle(s the 
militia be ſo and ſo ſettled, now if he will not agree to it, they are bound in duty to do it 
themſelves: and *tis impoſfible to imagine that ever any man ſhould have the conſent of the 
people to be their king upon other conditions; without which no man ever had right to 

wear 
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Wen the firſt agreement was concerning the power of parliaments, if the king fhould 
have ſaid, Gentlemen, are you content to allow me any negative voice, that if you vote the 
kingdom to be in danger, unleſs ſuch an act paſs, if I refuſe to afſent, ſhall nothing be done 
in that caſe? ſurely no rational man but would have anſwered, May it pleaſe your majeſty, 
we ſhall uſe all dutiful means to procure your royal aſſent, but if you ſtill refufe, we muſt 
not fit ſtill and ſee ourſelves ruined, we muſt and will ſave ourſelves whether you will or no; 
and will any man ſay that the king's power is diminiſhed becauſe he cannot hurt the people, 
or that a man is leſs in health that hath many phyſicians to attend him: God is omnipotent 
that cannot ſin, and all power is fer the people's good, but a prince may not ſay that is for 
the people's good, which they ſay and feel to be for their hurt. And as for the malice, the 
law implies that; as when a thief ſets upon a man to rob him, he hath no ſpite to the man, 
5 love to the money: but it is an imply'd malice, that he will kill the people unleſs they will 

ſlaves. | | | ſ 

Q. Bur by what law is the king condemned? | | | 1 

R. By the fundamental law of this kingdom, by the general law of all nations, and the 
unanimous conſent of all rational men in the world, written in every man's heart with the 
pen of a diamond in capital letters, and a character ſo legible, that he that runs may read, 
viz. That when any man is intruſted with the ſword for the proteQion and preſervation of 
the people, if this man ſhall employ it to their deſtruction, which was put into his hand for 
their ſafety, by the law of that land he becomes an enemy to that people, and deſerves the 
moſt exemplary and ſevere puniſhment that can be invented : and this is the firſt neceſſary 
fundamental law of every kingdom, which by intrinſical rules of government muſt preſerve 
itſelf : and this law needed not be expreſs'd, That if a king become a tyrant, he ſhall die 
for it, tis To naturally imply'd ; we do not uſe to make laws which are for the preſervation 
of nature, that a man ſhould eat, and drink, and buy himſelf cloaths, and enjoy other na- 
tural comforts ; no kingdom ever made any laws for it: and as we are to defend ourſelves 
naturally, without any written law, from hunger and cold, ſo from outward violence; 
therefore if a king would deſtroy a people, tis abſurd and ridiculous to aſk by what law he 
is to die. And this law of nature is the law of God written in the fleſhly tables of men's 
hearts, that like the elder ſiſter, hath a prerogative right of power before any poſitive law 
whatſoever ; and this law of nature is an indubitable legiſlative authority of itſelf, that bath 
2a ſuſpenſive power over all human laws. If any man ſhall by expreſs covenant under hand 
and ſeal give power to another man to kill him, this is a void contract, being deſtructive to 
humanity; and by the law of England any act or agreement againſt the laws of God or na- 
ture, is a meer nallity-: for as man hath no hand in the making of the laws of God or na- 
ture, no more hath he power to mar or alter them. If the pilot of a ſhip be drunk, and 
running upon a rock, if the paſſengers cannot otherwiſe prevent it, they may throw him in- 
to the ſea to cool him : and this queſtion hath received refolution this parliament : when the 
militia of an army is committed to a general, *tis not with any expreſs condition, That he 
ſhall not turn the mouths of his cannons againſt his own ſoldiers, for that is ſo naturally and 
neceſſarily imply d, that it's needleſs to be expreſs'd ; inſomuch as if he did attempt or com- 
mand fach a thing againſt the nature of his truſt and place, it did ipſo facto eſtate the army 
in a right of diſobedience, unleſs any man be fo groſly ignorant to think that obedience binds 
men to cut their own throats, or their companions: nor is this any ſecret of the law which 
hath lain hid from the beginning, and now brought out to bring him to juſtice : but that 
which is co-natural with every man, and innate in his judgment and reaſon, and is as an- 
Cient as the firſt king, and an epidemical binding law in all nations in the world: for when 
many families agree, for the preſervation of human ſociety, to inveſt any king or governor 


with power and authority, upon the acceptance thereof, there is a mutual truſt and confidence 


between them, That the king ſhall improve his power for their good, and make it his work 
to procure their ſafeties, and they to provide for his honour, which is done to the common- 
wealth in him, as the ſword and enfigns of honour carried before the lord mayor are for the 
honour of the city ; now as when any one of this people ſhall compaſs the death of the go- 
vernor, ruling well, this is a treaſon puniſhable with death for the wrong done to the com- 
munity, and anathema be to ſuch a man: ſo when he or they that are truſted to fight the 
peoples battles, and to procure their welfare; ſball prevaricate, and act to the enſlaving or de- 


ſtroying of the people, who are their liege lords, and all governors are but the peoples 


creatures, and the work of their hands, to be accountable as their ſtewards (and is it not 
ſenſeleſs for the veſſel to aſ the potter by what law he calls it to account) this is high trea- 
ſon with a witneſs, and far more tranſcendent 'than in the former caſe, becauſe the king 
was paid for his ſervice, and the dignity of the perſon does increaſe the offence ; for a great 
man of noble education and knowledge to betray ſo great a truſt, and abuſe ſo much love 
as the parliament ſhewed to the king by petitioning him as good ſubjects, praying for him as 


good chriſtians, adviſing him as good counſellors, and treating with him as the great coun- 
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ſel of the kingdom, with ſuch infinite care and tenderneſs of his honour (a courſe which 
God's people did not take with Rehoboam, they never petitioned him, but adviſed him, he 
refuſed their council, and hearkened to young counſellors, and they cry, „To thy tents; 
O Iſrael,“ and made quick and ſhort work of it) after all this, and much more longani- 
mity.and patience (which God exerciſes towards-man to bring him to repentance) from the 
lord to the ſervant, for him not only to ſet up a ſtandard of war in defiance of his dread 
ſovereign, the people (for ſo they truly were in nature, though names have befbol'd us) 
but to perſiſt ſo many years in ſuch cruel perſecutions, who with a word of his mouth might 
have made a peace. If ever there were ſo ſuperlative a treaſon, let the Indians judge ; and 
whoſoever ſhall break and violate ſuch a truſt and confidence, Anathema Maranatha be unto 

Q: Bor why was there not a written law to make it treaſon for the king to deſtroy the 
people, as well as for a man to compaſs the king's death? 

Reſp. Becavs our anceſtors did never imagine, that any king of England would have 
been ſo deſperately mad, as to levy a war againſt the parliament and people: as in the com- 
mon inſtance of Paricide, the Romans made no law againſt him that ſhould kill his father, 
thinking no child would be ſo unnatural to be the death of him who was the author of his 
life; but when a child came to be accuſed for a murder, there was a more cruel puniſhment 
inflicted, than for other Homicides: for he was thrown into the ſea in a great leather barrel, 
with a dog, a jackanapes, a cock, and a viper, ſignificant companions for him, to be 
deprived of all the elements, as in my Poor man's caſe,” fol. 10. Nor was there any 
law made againſt parents that ſhould kill their children; yet if any man was ſo unnatural, he 
had an exemplary puniſhment. | 

Obj. Bur is it nota maxim in law, That the king can do no wrong?“ 

Reſp. Fox any man to ſay ſo, is blaſphemy againſt the great God of truth and love: 
for only God cannot err, becauſe what he wills is right, becauſe he wills it; and 'tis a ſad 
thing to conſider how learned men, for unworthy ends, ſhould uſe ſuch art to ſubdue the 
people, by tranſportation of their ſenſes, as to make them believe that the law is, that the king 
can do no wrong. ._ 4 Cf : = 

1. Fox law, I do aver it with confidence, but in all bumility, that there is no ſuch 
caſe to be found'in law, that if the king rob, or murder, or commit ſuch horrid extrava- 
gancies, that it is no wrong: indeed the caſe is put in Hen. VII. by a chief judge, that 
If the king kill a man, it is no felony to make him ſuffer death;” that is to be meant in 
ordinary courts of juſtice; but there is no doubt but the parliament might try the king, or 
apyoing ether to judge him for it. We ſind caſes in law that the king had been ſued even in 
civil actions. | 8 

In 43 Ed. III. 22. it is reſolved, That all manner of actions did lie againſt the king, as 
againſt any lord; and 24 Ed. III. 23. Wilby a learned judge ſaid, That there was a writ 
„ Præcipe Henrico Regi Angliz.” 

IxpDpEED Ed. I. did make an act of ſtate, That men ſhould ſue to him by petition ;* 
but this was not agreed unto in parliament, Thelwall title roye digeſt of writs,” 71. 
But after, when judges places grew great, the judges and biteſheeps began to ſing lullaby, 
and ſpeak Platentia to the king, that My lord the king is an angel of light:“ now angels 
are not reſponſible to men, but God, therefore not kings: and the judges they begin to 
make the king a God, and ſay, that by law his ſtile is Sacred Majeſty, though he ſwears 
every hour; and Gracious Majeſty, tho' gracious men be the chief objects of his hatred ; and 
that the king hath an omnipotency and omnipreſence. | | 

Bur I am ſure there is no caſe in law, that if the king levy a war againſt the parliament 
and people, that it is not treaſon. Poſſibly that caſe in Hen. VII. may prove, that if the 
king ſhould in his paſſion kill a man, this ſhall not be felony to take away the king's life: 
for the inconveniency may be greater to the people, by putting a king to death for one 
offence and miſcarriage, than the execution of juſtice upon him can advantage them: but 
what is this to a levying of war againſt a parliament? never any judge was ſo devoid of 
underſtanding, that he denied that to be treaſon. - But ſuppoſe a judge that held his place at 
the king's pleaſure did ſo, I am ſure never any parliament faid ſo. But what if there had in 
dark times of popery been an act made, that the king might murder, raviſh, burn and 
perpetrate all milchig, and play reaks with impunity, will any man that hath but wit 
enough to meaſure an ell of cloth, or to tell twenty, ſay, That this is an obligation for men 
to ſtand ſtill and ſuffer a monſter to cut their throats, and grant commiſſion to rob at 
Suters- hill; as ſuch and no better are all legal thefts and oppreſſions ? The doctor ſays, That 
a_ ſtatute againſt giving an alms to a poor man is void: he is no ſtudent, I mean, was 
never bound apprentice to reaſon, that ſays, A king cannot commit treaſon againſt the 


le. | 4 | 
G5 Bu r are there not negative words in the ſtatute of 25 Ed. III. That nothing elſe 
ſhall be conſtrued to be treaſon but what is there expreſſed ? 
| Reſp. Trar ſtatute was intended for the people's ſafety, that the king's judges ſhould 
not make traitors by the dozens to gratify the king or courtiers; but it was never meant, to 
give liberty to the king to deſtroy the people: and though it be ſaid, That the king and 
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parliament only may declare treaſon, no doubt, if the king will negle& his duty, it 
may be ſo declared without him; for when many are obliged to do any ſervice, if ſome of 
them fail, the reſt muſt do it. | | 

Obj. BuT is there any precedent, that ever any man was put to death that did 
not offend againſt ſome written law? For where there is no law, there is no tranſ- 


On. k : 
R. Tis very true, where there is neither law of God, nor nature, nor poſitive law, 
2 222 and therefore that ſcripture is much abuſed to apply it only to 
ws polttve. or | LOSER 
1. Ap ea quæ frequentius, &c.” *Tis out of the ſphere of all earthly law-givers to com- 
prehend and expreſs all particular caſes that may poſſibly happen, but ſuch as are of moſt 
frequent concurrence; particulars being different, like the ſeveral faces of men different from 
one another, elſe laws would be too tedious, and as particulars occur, rational men will 
_— them to general reaſons of ftate, ſo as every thing may be adjudged for the good of 
2, Tur lay of England, is Lex non ſcripta,” and we have a direction in the epiſtle 
to the 3. Rep. That when our law books are filent, we muſt repair to the law of nature and 
reaſon : Holinſhed, and other hiſtorians, tell us, That in 20 8. the lord Hungerford 
was executed for buggery, for which there was then no pofitive law to make it felony ; 
and before any ſtatute againſt witchcraft, many witches have been hanged in England, 
becauſe it is death by God's law: if any Italian mountebank ſhould come over hither, and 
give any man poiſon that ſhould lie in his body above a year and a day, and then kill him, 
as it is reported they can give a man poiſon that ſhall conſume the body in three years, will 
any make ſcruple or * to hang up ſuch a raſeal? At Naples, the g urer of corn 
being intruſted with many thouſand quarters at three ſhillings the buſhel, for the common 
» finding an opportunity to ſell it for five ſhillings the buſhel to foreign merchants, 
inriched himſelf exceedingly thereby, and corn growing ſuddenly dear, the councel called 
him to account for it, who proffered to allow three ſhilliogs for it, as it was delivered into 
his cuſtody, and hoped thereby to eſcape, but for ſo great a breach of truſt, nothing would 
content the people but to have him hanged; and tho there was no poſitive law for it, to 
make it treaſon, yet it was reſolved by the beſt politicians, that it was treaſon to break fo 
great a truſt by the fundamental conſtitution of the kingdom, and that for ſo great an offence 
he ought to die, that durſt preſume to inrich himſelf by that which might indanger the lives of 
ſo many citizens; for as ſociety is natural, ſo governors muſt of neceffity, and in all reaſon 
Pore for the preſervation and fuſtenance'of the meaneſt member, he that is but as, the 
ittle toe of the body politick. 


| Bur I know the ingenuous reader deſires to hear ſomething Ireland, where 
there were no leſs — men, women, and children, moſt bar bag ſatan- 
nically murdered in the firſt four months of the rebellion, as appeared by tral proofs, 


at the king's bench, at the trial of Macquire. If the king had a hand, 6# but a little 
finger in that maſlacre, every man will ſay, Let him die the death. But how ſhall we be 
aſſured of that? How can we know the tree better than by its fruits? For my own parti- 
cular, I have ſpent many ſerious thoughts about it, and I defire in doubtful caſes, to give 
charity the upper hand; but I cannot in my conſcience _— of it. Many ftrong pre- 
ſumptions, and ſeveral oaths of honeſt men, that have the king's commiſſion for it, 
cannot but amount to a clear proof. If I meet a man running down ſtairs with a bloody 
ſword in his hand, and find a man ſtabbed in the chamber, *. h I did not ſee this man 
run into the body, by that which I met, yet if I were of the jury, I durſt not but find him 
guilty of the murder; and I cannot but admire that any man ſhould deny that for him, 
which he durſt never deny for himfelf: how often was that monftrous rebellion laid in his 
diſh? and yet he durſt never abſolutely deny it: never was bear ſo unwillingly brought to 
the ſtake, as he was to declare againſt the rebels; and when he did once them rebels, 
he would ſuffer but forty copies to be printed, and thoſe to be ſent to him ſeal'd; and he 
hath ſince above forty times called them his ſubjects, and his good 5 — and ſent to 
Ormond to give ſpecial thanks to ſome of theſe rebels, as Muſkerry and et. (which I 
am confident, by what I fee of his height of ſpirit and undaunted reſolution at his trial and 
fince, acting the laſt part anſwerable to the former part of his life; he would rather have loſt 
his life, than to have ſent thanks to two ſuch incarnate devils, if he had not been as guilty as 
themſelves) Queſtionleſs if the king had not been guilty of that blood, he would have made 
a thouſand declarations againſt thofe blood-hounds and hell-hounds, that are not to be 
named but with fire and brimſtone, and have ſent to all princes in the world for affiſtance 
againſt ſuch accurſed devils in the ſhape of men: but he durſt not offend thoſe fiends 
and fire-brands; for if he had, I verily believe os would ſoon have produced his 
commiſſion under his hand and ſeal of Scotland at Edinburgh, 1641. A copy whereof is 
in the parliament's hands, atteſted by oath, diſperſed by copies in Ireland, which cauſed 
the general rebellion. | 

Obj. He did not give commiſſion to kill the Engliſh, but to take their forts, caſtles, towns 
and arms, and come over and help him, 8 
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R. AND is it like all this could be effected without the laughter of the poor Engliſn? Did 
the king ever call them rebels, but in forty proclamations rung out of him by force, by the 
liament's importunity ? r was ſo acceptable to him, and with this 
imitation, that none ſhould be pu without his further directions, as appears under 
3 bus. N 0” re a but the Scots mow proclaimed rebels be- 
illed a man, or an army, a prayer againſt them, enjoined in 
— but no ſuch matter againſt the Iriſh. 5 N * 
WELL, when the rebels were worſted in Ireland, the king makes war here to protect 
them, which but for his fair words had been prevented, often calling God to witneſs, he 
would as ſoon raiſe war on. his own children; and men from popiſh principles aſſiſt him. 
Well, we fought in jeſt, and were kept between winning and loſing : the king muſt not be 
too ſtrong, leſt he revenge himſelf ; nor the parliament too ſtrong, for the commons would 
rule all, till Naſeby fight, that then the >. Ae keep no more days of thankſgiving ſo 
well as we: then he makes a ceſſation in I and many Iriſh came over to help him: 
Engliſh came over with papiſts, who had ſcarce wiped their ſwords ſince they had killed their 
wives and children, and had their eſtates. 
Bor this I argue, The rebels knew that the king had proclaimed them traitors, and 
forty copies were printed; and the firſt clauſe of an oath enjoined by the general council of 
rebels, was, Lo bear true faith and allegiance to king Charles; and by all means to 
maintain his royal ive, b the puritans in the parliament of England.” Now is 
any man ſo weak in his intel wn inagies Thet if the rebels. had. without, the 
king's command or conſent, murdered ſo many proteſtants, and be thereupon had really 
proclaimed them rebels, that they would after this have taken a new oath, to have main- 
tained his prerogative ? no, thoſe bloody devils had more wit, than to fight in jeſt. If the 
king had once in good earneſt proclaimed them rebels, they would have burnt their ſcab- 
bards, and would not have ftiled themſelves, the king and queen army, ag they did. And 
truly, that which the I ſaid for himſelf, That he would have ventured elf, to have 
gone in perſon into Ireland, to ſuppreſs that rebellion, is but a poor argument to enforce 
any man's belief, that he was not guilty of the maſſaere: for it makes me rather think, 
that he had ſome hopes to have at the Dead of 20 0s. 30,000 rebels, to have de- 
ſtroyed this nation: for when the carl of Leiceſter was ſent by the parliament to ſubdue the 
rebels, did not the king hinder him from going? and were not the cloaths and proviſions. 
which were ſent by the parliament, for the relief of the poor proteſtants there, ſeized upon 
by his command, and his men of war, and fold or exchanged far arms and ammunition, to 
this parliament * And does not every man know, that the rebels in Ireland gave 
letters of mart, for taking the parliament's ſhips, but freed the king's as their very good 
friends? And I have often heard it credibly 1eported, that the king ſhould ſay, That no- 
thing more troubled him, but that there was not as much proteſtant blood running in Eng- 
land and Scotland, as in Ireland. And when that horrid rebellion begun to break forth, 
| how did the papiſts here triumph and boaſt, that they hoped e'er long to ſee London ftreets 


run down in blood? And yet Ido not think, that the kipg was a papiſt, or that he deſigned to 


introduce the s ſupremacy in ſpiritual things, into this kingdom : but thus it was, a 
jeſuitical 2 28 was too prevalent in his councils, and ſome mungrel proteſtants 
that leſs the papiſts than the puritans, by the queen's mediation, joined all t to 
deftroy the puritans, hoping that the papiſts, and the Laodicean proteſtants w agree 
well enough together. And laſtly, if it be ſaid, that if the king and the rebels were ne- 
ver fallen out, what need had Ormond to make a pacification or peace with them by the 
king's commiſſion, under the great ſeal of Ireland? Truly there hath been ſo much 
dawbing, and fo little plain dealing, that I wonder how there comes to be ſo many 


NCERNING the betraying of Rochel, to the enſlaving of the proteſtant in France, 
I confeſs, I heard fo much of it, and was ſo ſhamefully reproached for it in eva, and 
by the proteſtant miniſters in France, that I could believe no leſs, than that the king was 
guilty of it. I have heard fearful exclamations from the French proteſtants againſt the king, 
and the late duke of Buckingham, for the betraying of Rochel. And ſome of the miniſters 
told me ten years ſince, That God would be revenged of the wicked king of England, for 
betraying Rochel: and I have often heard Deodati fay, concerning Henry the fourth of 
France, That the papiſts had his body, but the proteſtants had his heart and ſoul ; but for 
the king of England, The proteftants had his body, but the papiſts had his heart: not that 
I think he did believe tranſubſtantiation (God forbid I ſhould wrong the dead) but I verily 
believe, that he loved a papiſt, better than a puritan. 8 | 
Tus duke of Roan, who was an honeſt gallant man, and the king's godfather,would often 
ſay, that all the blood which was ſhed in Dauphiny, would be caſt upon the king of England's 
ſcore : for thus it was, the king ſent a letter to the Rochellers by fir William Breecher, to 
aſſure them, that he would aſſiſt them to the uttermoſt, againſt the French king, for the 
liberty of their religion; conditionally, that they would not make any peace without him; 
and Montague was ſent into Savoy, and to the duke of Roan, to aſſure them from the 


king, that 3e, ooo men ſhould be ſent out of England, to aſſiſt them againſt the * 
| | . a 
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king in three fleets : one to land in the iſle of Ree, a ſecond in the river of Bourdeaux, and 
a third fn Normandy : whereupon, -the duke of Roan being general for the proteſtants, not 
ſuſpecting that the French durſt aſſault him in Dauphiny (becauſe the king of England was 
ready to invade him, as he had promiſed) drew out his army upon diſad vantage: whereupon, 
the French king employed all his army in Dauphiny againſt the proteſtants, who were 
forced to retreat, and the duke of Roan to fly to Geneva, and the proteſtants to accept of 
peace upon very hard conditions, to ſtand barely at the king's devotion for their liberties, 
without any cautionary towns of aſſurance, as formerly they had, being ſuch a peace as the 
ſheep make with the wolves when the dogs are diſmiſt. And the proteſtants have ever ſince 
cried out to this very day, it is not the French king that did us wrong, for then we could 
have born it, but it was the king of England, a profeſs'd proteſtant, that betrayed us. And 
when I have many times intreated Deodati and others, to have a good opinion of the king, 
he would anſwer me, That we are comnianded to forgive our enemies, but not to forgive 
our friends. LETT | | | A 
There is a French book printed about two years ſince, called. Memoirs du monſieur de 
Roan,” where the king's horrid perfidiouſneſs, and deep diffimulation, is very clearly un- 
folded and diſcovered : to inſtance but in ſome particulars ; the king having ſolemnly engaged 
to the Rochellers, that he would hazard all the forces he had in his three kingdoms, rather 
than they ſhould periſh; did in order thereunto, to gain credulity with them, ſend out 
eight ſhips to ſea, commanded by fir John Pennington, to affiſt the Rochellers as was pre- 
tended, but nothing leſs intended; for Pennington affiſted the French king againſt the Ro- 
chellers, which made fir Ferdinando Gorge to go away with the Great Neptune, in deteſta- 
tion of ſo damnable a. plot; and the Engliſh maſters and owners of ſhips, refuſing to lend 
their ſhips to deſtroy the Rochellers, whom with their ſouls they defir'd to relieve, Pen- 
nington in a mad ſpite ſhot at them. e's WOT FUE 
SUBISE being agent here in England for the French proteſtants, acquainted the king 
how baſely Pennington had dealt, and that the Engliſh ſhips had mowed down the Rochelle 
ſhips like graſs, not only to the y_ danger and loſs' of the Rochellers, but to the eternal 
diſhonour of this nation, ſcandal of our religion, and diſadvantage of the general affairs 
of all the proteſtants in Chriſtendom. The king ſeems to be difpleaſed, and ſays, What a 
knave is this Pennington ? but whether it was not feigned, let all the world judge : but the 
thing being ſo plain, ſaid Subiſe to the king, Sir, why did the Engliſh * aſſiſt the French 
king, and thoſe that would not, were ſhot at by your admiral? The French proteſtants 
are no fools ; how can I make them believe that you intend their welfare? The king was 
much put to it for a ready anſwer, but at laſt thus it was pack'd up, that the French king, 
had a deſign to be revenged of Genoa for ſome former affront nd that the king lent him 
eight Engliſh ſhips to be employed for Genoa,' and that ſailing towards Genoa, they met 
with ſome of the Rochellers accidentally, and that the Engliſh did but look on, and could. 
not help it, not having any commiſſion to fight at that preſent; wherein the Rochellers 
might and would have declined a ſea fight, if they had not expected our aſſiſlance. But 
ſtill the poor proteſtants were willing, rather to blame Pennington than the king ; who in 
great ſeeming zeal, being ſurety for the laſt peace between the French king, and his pro- 
teſtant ſubjects, ſends Devick to the duke of Roan, to aſſure him, That if Rochel were not 
ſpeedily ſet at liberty, (which the French king had beſieged, contrary to his agreement) 
he would employ his whole ſtrength, and in his own perfon ſee it performed; which being 
not done; then the king ſends the duke of Buckingham to the iſle of Ree, and gives new 
hopes of better ſucceſs to Subiſe, commanding the admiral and officers in the fleet, in Su- 
biſe's hearing, to do nothing without his advice: but when the duke came to land at the iſle 
of Ree, many nt Engliſh men loſt their lives, and the duke brought back 300 tons of 
corn from the Rochellers, which he had borrowed of them, pretending a neceſſity for the 
Engliſhmen, which was but feigned, knowing it was a city impregnable, ſo long as they 
had proviſion within. I confeſs the Rochellers were not wiſe, to lend the duke their corn, 
coniidering how they had been dealt with: but what a baſe thing was it, ſo to betray them, 
and to ſwear unto them, that they ſhould have corn enough ſent from England, before they 
wanted it: and for a long time, God did miraculouſly ſend them in a new kind of fiſh, 
which they never had before. But when the duke came to court, he made the honeſt Eng- 
liſh believe, that Rochel would ſuddenly be relieved,” and that there was not the leaſt danger 
of the loſs of it; but ſecretary Cook, an honeſt underſtanding gentleman, and the only 
friend at. court to the Rochellers, labouring to improve his power to ſend ſome ſuccour to 
Rochel, was ſuddenly ſent away from court upon ſome ſleeveleſs errand, or as ſome ſay, to 
Portſmouth, under colour of providing corn for Rochel ; but the duke ſoon after went thi- 
ther, and ſaid, His life upon it, Rochel is ſafe enough: And the next day, Subiſe being at 
Portſmouth, he preſt the duke of Buckingham moſt importunately to ſend relief to Rochel 
then or never; the duke told him that he had juſt then heard good news of the victualling of 
Rochel, which he was going to tell the king: which Subiſe making doubt of, the duke 
affirmed it by an oath, and having the words in his mouth, he was ffabb'd by Felton, 
and inſtantly died: the poor Rochellers ſeeing themſelves ſo betrayed, exclaimed of the Eng- 
liſh, and were conſtrained thro* famine to ſurrender the city ; yet new aſſurances — 
& 3 LETS | rom 
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from the king to the duke of Roan, that he ſhould never be abandoned, and that he ſhould 
not be diſmaid nor aſtoniſnt for the loſs of Rochel. | 
But Subiſe ſpoke his mind freely at court, that the Engliſh had betrayed Rochel, and that 
the loſs of that city was the apparent perdition and loſs of 32 places of ſtrength from the 
French proteſtants in Languedock, Piedmont, and Dauphin, therefore it was thought fit that 
he ſhould have a fig given him to ſtop his mouth : Well, not long aſter, two capuchins 
were ſent into England to kill honeſt Subiſe, and the one of them diſcovered the other; 
Subiſe rewarded the diſcoverer, and demanded juſtice here againſt the other who was a priſo- 
ner, but, by what means you may eaſily imagine, that aſſaſſinate raſcal, inſtead of being 
whipt, or receiving ſome more ſevere puniſhment, was releaſed and ſent back into France 
with money in his purſe, and one of the meſſengers that was ſent from Rochel to complain 
of thoſe abominable treacheries, was taken here, and as the duke of Roan writes, was hang- 
ed for ſome pretended felony or treaſon ; and much more to this purpoſe may be found in the 
duke of Roan's Memorials; but yet I know many wiſe ſober men do acquit the king from the 
guilt of the loſs. of Rochel, and lay it upon the duke, as if it were but a loſs of his reputa- 
tion; they ſay that the duke of Buckingham agitated his affairs neither for religion, nor the 
honour of his maſter, but only to ſatisſie his paſſion in certain fooliſh vows which he made 
in France, entred upon a war; and that the buſineſs miſcarried through ignorance, and for 
want of 3 to manage ſo difficult a negotiation, he being n to be an admiral 
or a general. e 2 | 
- T confeſs that for many years I was of that opinion, and thought that the king was 
ſeduced by evil counſel, and ſome thought that Buckingham and others ruled him as a 
child, and durſt do what they liſt: but certainly he was too politique and ſubtile a man to be 
ſwayed by any thing but his own judgment; ſince Naſeby letters I ever thought him principal 
in all tranſactions of ſtate, and the wiſeſt about him but acceſſories; he never adted by any 
implicit faith in ſtate matters, the proudeſt of them all durſt never croſs him in any deſign 
when he had once reſolved upon it: Is any man ſo ſoft-brained to think that the duke 
or. Pennington durſt betray Rochel without his Command? would not he have hanged 
them up at their return, if they had wilfully tranſgreſſed his commands? A thouſand ſuch 
excuſes made for him, are but like Iriſh quagmires, that have no ſolid ground or foundation 
in reaſon : he was well known to be a great ſtudent in his younger days, that his father would 
ſay, He muſt make him a biſhop: he had more learning and dexterity in ſtate affairs un- 
doubtedly, than all the kings in chriſtendom : if he had had grace anſwerable to his ſtrong 
he had been another Solomon, but his wit and knowledge proved like a ſword -in a 
mad-man's hand ; he was a ſtranger to the work of grace and the ſpirit of God, as the poor 
creature confeſſed to Mr. Knowls after he was condemned; and all thoſe mæanders in ſtate, his 
ſerpentine turnings and windings, have but brought him to ſhame and confuſion : but I am 
fully ſatisfied, none of his councel durſt ever adviſe him to any thing, but what they knew 
before he reſolved to have done ; and that they durſt as well take a bear by the tooth, as do, 
or conſent to the doing of any thing, but what they knew would pleaſe him : they did but 
hew and ſquare the timber, he was the maſter- builder, that gave the form to every archi- 
tecture. And being ſo able and judicious to diſcern of every man's merits, never think that 
the duke or Pennington, or any judge or officer, did ever any thing for his advantage without 
his command againſt law or honor. | ai; 
UPon all which premiſes, may it pleaſe your lordſhip, I do humbly demand and pray the 
juſtice of this high court, and yet not I, but the innocent blood that hath been ſhed in the 
three kingdoms, demands juſtice againſt him : this blood is vocal, and cries loud, and yet 
ſpeaks no better, but much louder than the blood of Abel ; for what proportion hath the 
blood of that righteous man, to the blood of ſo many thouſands ? If king Ahab, and queen 
Jezabel, for the blood of one righteous Naboth (who would not ſell his inheritance for the 
full value) were juſtly put to death, what puniſhment does he deſerve, that is guilty of the 
blood of thouſands, and fought for a pretended prerogative, that he might have any man's 
eſtate that he liked, without paying for it? This blood hath long cried, How long par- 
liament, how long army, will ye forbear to avenge our blood ? Will ye not do juſtice upon 
the capital author of all injuſtice ? When will ye take the proud lyon by the beard, that defies 
ou with imperious exultations, what is the houſe of commons? what is the army?“ as 
Pharoah ſaid. Who is the Lord? and who is Moſes?”” I am not accountable to any 
power on earth, thoſe that were murdered at Brainford, knocked on the head in the water, 
and thoſe honeſt ſouls that were killed in cold blood at Bolton and Leverpool in Lancaſhire, 
at Bartomley in Cheſhire, and many other places, their blood cries night and day for juſtice 
inſt him, their wives and children cry, ** juſtice upon the murderer, or elſe give us our 
fathers and buſbands again; nay, ſhould the people be ſilent, the very ſtones and timber of 
the houſes would cry for juſtice againſt him. But, my lord, before I pray judgment, I 
humbly crave leave to ſpeak to two particulars, 1. Concerning the priſoner :- when I con- 
fider what he was, and how many prayers have been made for him, though I know that all 
the world cannot reſtore him, nor ſave his life, becauſe God will not forgive his temporal 
puniſhment, yet if God in him will be _— to add one example more to the church, P 
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his unchangeable love to his elect in Chriſt, not knowing but that he may belong to the 
election of grace; I am troubled in my ſpirit, in regard of his eternal condition, for fear 
that he ſhould depart this life, without love and reconciliation to all thoſe ſaints whom be 
hath fcorned under the notion of preſbyterians, anabaptiſts, independants and ſectaries: It 
cannot be denied, but that he hath ſpent all his days in unmeaſurable pride z that during his 
whole reign, he hath depotted himſelf as a God; been depended upon, and adored as $ 
that hath challenged and aſſumed an omnipotent power, an earthly omnipotence, that with 
the breath of his mouth hath diſſolved parliaments; his Non hath made all the 
councels of that ſupreme court to become arbortives : Non curo hath been his motto, who 
inſtead of being honored as kings ought to be, and no more, hath been idolized and 
adored, as our good God only ought to be : a man that hath ſhot all his arrows againſt the 
upright in the land, bated Chriſt in his members, ſwallowed down unrighteouſneſs, as the 
ox drinks water, eſteemed the needy as his footſtool, cruſhed honeſt publick ſpirited men, 
and grieved when he could not afflict the honeſt more than he did, counted it the beſt art 
and policy to ſuppreſs the righteous, and to give way to his courtiers ſo to gripe, grind, els 
and overreach the free people of the land, that he might do what he lift (the remembrance 
whereof would pierce his ſoul, if he knew the preciouſneſs of it) but all fins to an infinite 
mercy are equally pardonable, therefore my prayer for this poor wretch ſhall be, That God 
would fo give him repentance to life, that he may believe in that Chriſt whom he hath 
impriſoned, perſecuted and murdered in the ſaints; that he which hath lived a tyrant, and 
hated nothing fo much as holineſs, may die a convert, and in love to the ſaints in England, 
that ſo the tears of the oppreſſed and the afflicted, may not be as ſo many fiery ſtinging ſer- 
pents, cauſing an eternal deſpairing, continual horror to this mi man, when all 
tyrants ſhall be aſtoniſhed, and innocent blood will affright more than twelve legions of 
devils. All the hurt that I wiſh to him is, that he may look the ſaints in the face with 
comfort, for the ſaints muſt judge the world; and however it may be he or his adherents 
may think it a brave Roman ſpirit, not to repent of any thing, nor expreſs any ſorrow for 
any fin, though never ſo horrid, taking more care and fear not to change their countenance 
upon the ſcaffold than what ſhall! become of them after death; yet I befeech your lordſhip 
that I may tell him and all the malignants now living but this, Charles Stuart, unleſs you 
depart this life in love and reconciliation to all thoſe ſaints and godly men whom you have 
either ignorantly or maliciouſly oppoſed, mocked and perſecuted, and ſtill ſcorn and jeer at, 
as hereticks and ſectaries, there is no more hopes for you ever to ſee God in comfort, than 
for me to touch the heavens with my finger, or with a word to annihilate this great building, 
or for the Devil to be ſaved, which he might be, if he could love a faint as ſuch; 
no, Sir, it will be too late for you to ſay to thoſe ſaints, whom you have defied, 
« Give me ſome of your holineſs, that I may behold God's angry countenance :” you 
can expect no anſwer, but, Go, buy Sir of thoſe ſoul-huckſters, your biſhops, which 
fed you with chaff and poiſon, and now you muſt feed upon fire and brimſtone to 
all eternity. 5 | 
2. ConcerninG myſelf, I bear. no more malice to the man's perſon, than I do 
to my dear father; but I hate that . curſed principle of tyranny, that has ſo long 
lodged and harboured within him, which has turned our waters of law into blood ; 
and therefore upon that malignant principle, I hope this high court (which is an 
| habitation of juſtice, and a royal palace of principles of freedom) will do ſpeedy juſtice, 
that this lyon which has devoured ſo many — may not oy be removed out of the 
way, but that this iron ſcepter, which hath been lifted + reak this poor nation in 
pieces like a potter's veſſel, may be wreſted out of the of tyrants ; that my honora- 
ble clients (for whom I am an unworthy advocate) the people of England, may not only 
taſte, but drink abundantly of thoſe ſweet waters of that well of liberty, which this re- 
nowned army hath digg'd with their ſwords, which was ſt by the Philiſtines, the fierce 
Jew, and uncircumciſed Canaanite, the hopes whereof made me readily to hearken to the 
call to this ſervice, as if it had been immediately from heaven, being fully ſatisfied, that the 
priſoner was long ſince condemned to die by God's law (which being more noble and antient 
than any law of man, if there had been a ſtatute that he ſhould not die, yet he ought to be 
t to death notwithſtanding) and that this high court was but to ounce the ſentence and 
judgment written againſt him: and though I might have been ſufficiently diſcouraged, in 
reſpect that my reaſon is far leſs than others of my profeffion; yet conſidering that there 
are but two things deſireable, to make a dumb man eloquent, namely, A cauſe, and 
good judges, the firſt whereof procures the juſtice of heaven, and the ſecond juſtice upon 
carth; and thinking that happily God might make uſe of one mean man at the bar, amongſt 
other learned counſel, that more of his mind might a in it (for many times the lefs 
there is of man, the more God's glory doth appear, hitherto very much of the mind of 
God hath a in this action) I went as cheerfully about it, as to a wedding; and that 
— 1 this adminiſtration may be wholly given to God, I deſire to obſerve to the 
praiſe of his great name, the work of God upon my own ſpirit, in his gracious aſſiſtance 
and preſence with me, as a return of prayer and fruit of faith, believing that God * 
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call to the acting of any thing, ſo pleaſing to him, as this moſt excellent court of juſtice is, 
but he is preſent with nourable judges, and thoſe that wait upon them : I have been 
ſometimes of felons and priſoners, but I never moved the court to proceed to 
judgment againſt any or to keep any man in priſon, but I trembled at it in my 
thoughts, as thinking it would be eaſier to give an account of mercy and indulgence, than 
of any thing that might look like rigor ; but now my ſpirits are quite of another temper, 
and I hope it is meat and drink to good men,. to have juſtice done, and recreation to think 
what benefit this nation will receive by it. | 
Ann now, my lord, I muſt, as the truth is, conclude him guilty of more tranſcendant 
treaſons, and — — than all the kings in this part of the world have ever been. 
And as he that would picture V enus, muſt take the eyes of one, the cheeks of another beauti- 
ſul woman, and ſo other parts to make a compleat beauty: ſo to delineate an abſolute tyrant, 
the cruelty of Richard the third, and all the ſubtilty, treachery, diſſimulation, abominable 
projects, and diſhonorable ſhifts, that ever were ſeparately in any that ſwayed the Engliſh 
cepter, conſpired together to make their habitation in this whited-wall ; therefore I humbly 
ys That as he has made himſelf a preſident in committing ſuch horrid acts, which former 
ings and ages knew not, and have been afraid to think of, that your lordſhip, and this high 
court, out of your ſublime wiſdoms, and for juſtice ſake, would make him an example 
for other kingdoms for the time to come, that the kings of the earth may hear, and 
fear, and do no more ſo wickedly ; that he which would not be a pattern of virtue, and an 
example of juſtice in his life, may be a preſident of juſtice to others by his death. 
Couxrxous reader, for thy full ſatisfaction in matter of law, how the late king was by 
the law of the land nos Fx for his tyrannous, and traiterous exorbitancies, I refer 
thee to my lord preſident's moſt learned and judicious ſpeech, before the ſentence read: 
and I have one word to add, That high court was a reſemblance and repreſentation 
of the great day of judgment, when the ſaints ſhall judge all worldly powers, 
where this 222 will be confirmed and admired, for it was not only bonum but bene z 
not only or the matter but the manner of proceeding: this high court did not only 
conſult with heaven for wiſdom and direction (a dent for other courts to begin every 
ſolemn action with prayer) but examined witneſſes ſeveral days upon oath to inform their 
conſciences, and received abundant ſatisfaction in a judicial way (which by the law of the 
land was not requiſite in treaſon, the priſoner ſtanding mute) as judges, which before was 
moſt notorious and known to them, as private perſons, and having moſt perſpicuouſly 
diſcerned, and weighed the merits of the cauſe in the ballances of the ſanctuary, law and 
Tight reaſon, pronounced as righteous a ſentence as ever was given by mortal men. And 
yet what action was ever ſo good, but was traduced? Not only by unholy men, but by 
the holy men of the world ; that profeſſors ſhould pray for juitice, and then repine at the 
execution of it: bleſſed Lord ! how does the God of this world ſtorm, now his kingdom is 
ſhaking? An enlightened eye muſt needs ſee that it is the deſign of heaven to break all 
human glory with an iron ſcepter, that will not kiſs his golden ſcepter, and to exalt juſtice 
and mercy in the earth. I confeſs, if the greater part of the world ſhould approve ſuch high 
and noble aAs of juſtice, it might be ſuſpected, becauſe the moſt people will Judge erro- 
neouſly ; but that Chriſtians that have faſted and prayed many years for juſtice, ſhould now 
be angry to ſee it done, what is it ? but like fooliſh paſſengers that having been long at ſea 
in dangerous ſtorms, as they are entring into the quiet haven, to be mad with the pilot 
becauſe he will not return into the angry ſeas. But I ſhall obſerve one paſlage in the lord 
preſident's ſpeech, as a ſcholar may preſume to ſay a word after his maſter, concerning the 
many menaces and minatory dangerous ſpeeches which are given forth concerning this high 
court: if men muſt be kill'd for the faithful diſcharge of their duties to God and their 
country, I am ſure the murderer will have the worſt of it in concluſion, if he ſhould not be 
known here (though murder is a fin that ſeldom goes unpuniſhed in this world; and never 
did any Jeſuit hold it meritorious to kill men for bringing tyrants and murderers to juſtice, 
or to do ſuch horrid acts in the ſight of the ſun) it was a noble ſaying of the lord preſident, 
That he was afraid of nothing ſo much as the not doing of juſtice ; and when he was called 
to that high place which was put upon him, he ſought it not, but deſired to be excuſed more 
than once: not to declinea duty to God and the people for fear of any loſs or danger (being 
above ſuch thoughts by many ftories, as actions teſtify) but alledging, that of himſelf, out 
of an humble ſpirit, which if others had ſaid of 1 him, Iam ſure they had done him a great 
deal of wrong: and though he might have been ſufficiently diſcouraged, becauſe it was a 
new unpreſidented tribunal of condemning a king (becauſe never did any king ſo tyranize and 
butcher the people, find me but that in any hiſtory, and on the other fide the leaf you ſhall 
find him more than beheaded, even to be quartered, and given to be meat to the fowls of 
the air) yet the glory of God, and the love of juſtice, conſtrained him to accept it, and 
with what great wiſdom and undauntedneſs of reſolution, joined with a ſweet meekneſs of 
ſpirit he hath performed it, is moſt evident to all; the malignants themſelves being 
judges. Concerning this high court, to ſpeak any thing of this glorious adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, is but to ſhew the ſun with a candle (the ſun of juſtice now — 
I ks mo 
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moſt gloriouſly, and it will be fair weather in the nation; but alas, the poor mole is blind 
- Nill, and cannot ſee it, but none ſo blind as they that will not ſee it) however, it is not 
proper or convenient for me at preſent, to ſpeak all the truth that I know (the generations 
that are tocome will call them bleſſed) concerning the integrity and juſtice of their proceedings, 
leſt I that am a ſervant ſhould be counted a ſycophant, which I abhor in my ſoul, as my 
body does poiſon; and this I will be bold to ſay (which I hope God guides my hand to 
write) This high court - hath cut off the of a tyrant, and they have done well; 
undoubtedly it is the beſt action that they ever did in all their lives, a matter of pure envy, 
not hatred, for never ſhall or can any men in this nation promerit ſo much honour as theſe 
have done, by any execution of juſtice comparable to this; and in fo _ they have 
pronounced ſentence not only againſt one tyrant, but tyranny itſelf; therefore if any of them 
ſhall turn tyrants, or conſent to ſet up any kind of tyranny by a law, or ſuffer any unmer- 
ciſul domineering over the conſciences, perſons and eſtates of the free people of this land, 
they have pronounced ſentence againſt themſelves : but good trees cannot bring forth bad 
fruits; therefore let all deſperate malignants repent ere it be too late, of any ſuch un- 
godly purpoſes, and fight no longer againſt God. Every man is ſown here as a ſeed or 
grain, and grows up to be a tree, it behoves us all to ſee in what ground we ſtand : holy 
and righteous men will be found to be timber for the great building of God in his love, when 
tyrants and enemies to holineſs and juſtice, will be for a threſhold or footſtool to be trodden 
upon, or fit for the fire. $4 | . 4 
LAsrI x, for myſelf, I bleſs God, I have not ſo much fear as comes to the thouſand part 
of a grain; it is for Cain to be afraid, that every man that meets him will lay him !” I 
am not much ſolicitous, whether I die of a conſumption, or by the hand of Ravilliacks, I 
leave that to my heavenly father : if it be his will that I ſhall by the hand of violence, 
It is the Lord, let him do what he pleaſeth :** if my indentures be given in before the 
term of my apprenticeſhip be expired, 'and that I be at my father's houſe before it be 
night, I am ſure there is no hurt in all this: if I have but ſo much time left, I ſhall 
my father to forgive the murderer ; the blood of Chriſt can waſh away fins of the d 
ſtain, but whas bi ſees his children's blood ſprinkled upon the bloody wretch, he loves 
every member as he loves himſelf, But know this, ye that have conceived any deſperate 
intentions againſt thoſe honourable juſtices, who made you freemen, unleſs you will return 
to Egypt: if God in wrath to you, and love to any of his people, ſhould ſuffer you to imbrew 
your hands in any of their innocent blood, either you will repent or not; if you repent, it 
will coft you ten times more anguiſh and grief of heart, than the pleaſure of the fin can 
cauſe delight ; and what a baſe thing it is to do that which muſt be ted of at the beſt? 
but if you repent not, it had been better for you to have never been But let every 
man be faithful in doing his duty, and truſt God with the ſucceſs, and rejoice in Chriſt in 
the teſtimony of a conſcience ; for he that hath not a ſoul to loſe, hath nothing to 
loſe: but bleſſed be .God, I have no ſoul to loſe, therefore I defire only to fear rg 
whom to fear, „ is the beginning of wiſdom :”” and for all malignants to come in, and 
join with honeſt men in ſettling this nation upon noble principles of juſtice, freedom, and 
mercy to the poor, will be their beſt and greateſt underftanding. 
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Act of indemnity prepared, 256. 
Paſſed, | 257 
Addreſs, brought to Richard Cromwell, 234 
Admirals of England attack the Dutch 
fleet, 177. Put them to flight, ibid. 
Take and deſtroy many ſhips, 178. 
Take ſeveral prizes on their coaſt, ibid. 
Obtain another ſignal victory, ibid. 
Aghur, made a garriſon for theparliament, 163 
Agnizing, that word propoſed to be put for 
* recognizing, 238 
Allen, (Alderman) impriſoned by O: Crom- 
well, 174. Choſen mayor of London, 267 
Alured, (Col.) commander of the parliaments 


guards, 255. Muſters his men in Lin- 


Colns Inn Fields, 307. Nominated one 


of the commiſſioners of their forces, 


317. Put in poſſeſſion of Hull, 327 
Angleſey - Iſle, ſurrendered to the Ay > 
c . 2 
Anneſly, (Arthur) made a member of 
new council of ſtate, 324. 
one of the commiſſioners for tryal of 
the king's judges, 362, 363 
Antego-Iſland, delivered to the parliament, 
I 


35 5. Sent priſoner to Ireland, 383. Set 


at liberty, ; ibid. 
Argyle, (Marqueſs of) committed to the 
Tower, 353» 358 


Arlington, (Earl of) ſecretary of ſtate, 112. 
Promotes the intereſt of the prince of 
Orange, ibid. 

Armies, thoſe of England and Scotland, 
paid and diſmiſſed, . 9 

Arms of the common- wealth burnt, 347 

Army of England, their petition to the par- 


liament, 73. Another petition prepared 24 
© | ann Arthur) governor of Reading, 
diſabled, 


by them, - 74+ -Their charge of high- 
treaſon againſt 1 members of the houſe 


of commons, 75- | 
Reading to Bedford, 78. . They rendez- 


vous upon Hounſlow Heath, 80. March 


through the city, ibid, Draw up a de- 
- claration at St. Albans, 102. March to 


Colebrook, 103. Order guards to be 
placed in Weſtminſter Hall, 104. The 
expel divers members of parliament, ibid, 


: Bingdon, fortified by the . partia- 
| A ment, 52 


the 
Appointed 


They march from 


Their meſſage to the houſe, 105, Th 
are for bringing the king to a tryal, ibid. 
Army, communied by Coll Venables, 133. 
Their arrival at Hiſpaniola, 188. Put to 
flight, ibid. 189. They come to Jamai- 
ca, ibid. Plunder that iſland, ibid. 
of England, reſolves againſt the re- 
ſtoration of the parliament, 233. Place 
guards about the houſe, 238. Aſſume 
the civil power, 277. Reſolve to call 
a new parliament, 292 
— — Under general Monk, drawn up at 
- - Black-heath, 347. Wholly disbanded, 
Army-Officers ; ſee Officers of the ws 1 
Arnheim, taken by the Mareſchal de 1 — 
renne, 131 
Articles of high-treaſon exhibited againſt 
ſome Members of the houſe of Com- 


mons, 9, 19 
Arundel, (Earl of) made lord high ſteward 
at the Earl of Strafford's tryal, 6. Com- 
miſſioned to ſign the warrant for his ex- 
ecution, ibid. Ld. Arundel junior ſum- 
mons Warder-Caſtle, 23 
Arundel town and caſtle taken by Sir W. 
Waller, 33 


49 Aſhburnham, (Mr.) his tranſactions with 
Antrim, (Earl of) committed to the Tower, 


the king and the army, 9, and ſ 
Aſhfield, © Col.) his conteſt with _ 
miſſary general Whatley, 241. Summon- 
ed before Rich. Cromwell, ibid. En- 
joyned to aſk Whatley's pardon, ibid. He 
refuſes to do it, ibid. 
Aſhley, (Sir Jacob) defeated by Sir W. Breton, 
66. His forces entirely defeated, ibid. 
2 oy; 1 ibid. 
Cooper (Sir Anthon en one 
of ©. Cromwel's council, 1 82. One of 
the Council of State, 250. And a mem- 
ber of the new council, 


o 


23. Made governor of Tre- 
dagh, 116. Killed at that 8 117 
Aſſembly of the nobility held at York, 5. 
Their advice to the king, ibid. —Called 
by O. Cromwel. See parliament. 
Aubogny, (Lady) brings a commiſſion from 
the king made up in the hair of her 
head, 32. She is apprehended by order 


of 1 ibid. 


; Axel, 
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Auel, (Col. Das.) commands a party feat 
from Ireland, 264. Trapanned by a 
Cavalier, 356. Sent priſoner to the 


Tower, ibid. Excepted from the in- 


— 2 act, ibid. 357. Brought to 
115 The heads of his indictment, 
181 d 


efence, ibid. 373. Declared 
guiky of high treaſon, ibid. His charac- 
ter and employment, ibid. 


Ayre in Scotland fortified, 214. The gar- 
riſan therg 12 dbeir governor, 282 
Ayſcue, (Sir George) ſent 8 the weſtern 
iſlands, 148. Reduces Barbadoes to the 
obedience of the parliament, 149. Takes 
and diſperſes a feet of Hollanders, 162 


Balfour, (Sir Wülam) lieutenant of the 
Tower, 8. Why. diſmiſſed from his 
' Charge, ibid. He commands a 1 of 
- hor(e for the parliament, 19. His con- 
duct in Cornwall, i 
Balliſhannon - fort, taken by the lriſh, 159. 
Retaken by the parliament forces, ibid. 
Bampfield, (Col.) fent with a regiment of 
foot into Colen, 2 
Banſted-downs fight, 
Barbadoes, reduced by Sir George 8 
149 
Barkley, (Sir John) his negotiations between 
the king and the army, 75 ſeq. He 
adviſes the to dlkembie with the 
Army, 
Cromwel, 770. perſuades the king to ac- 
cept of the army's propoſitions, ibid. 
Barkſtead, (Colonel) * out of _ 
indem act, 34 ſcapes 
many, . Made a burgeſfs — 


2 ourney to Holland, ibid. 
115 8 — » 378. His execution, 


abid. 
Barnflable, taken by the parliament, 166 
Barrington, (Maj.) diſmiſſed from his = 
mand, 


Baſin -houfe, beſieged by Sir Will. Waller, 
3 - The Siege turned into a blockade, 
The blockade broken up, 134. 
Stormed and taken by O. Cromwel, 61. 
The works thereabout levelled, ibid. 
Bath taken by Sir Tho. Fairfax, 61 
Baxter, (Richard) appointed one of the 
king's chaplains, 352 
Beavize ſurrendered to the French, 431 
Bellievre fent ambaſſador into England by 
the French king, 72. Endeavoursa recon- 
citiation between the king and the par- 
liament, ibid. 
Bern, the publick buildings of that town 
| deſcribed, 388 
us (Joſiah) admitted into the council 
22 ſtate, 250 
Berry, (Col.) a member of both the com- 
mittees of ſaſety, 248 and 272. 2 
of the council of ſtate, 250 
Bethel, (Slingsdy) Eſq; retires phate, 


Beuningen, (Heer-van) ſent on an embaty 
from the ſtates general into England, 425 


s conference with O. 


Reverning, (Mynlcer) ambaſſador from the 
ſtates of Holland, 192. Proffers to ſign 


the articles between both nations, ibid. 
Bill of indemnity prepared, 346. Perſons 
to be excepted out of it, ibid. Paſſed, 358 
Birch, (Col. John) choſen one of the new 
council of ſtate, ” 324 
Biſco, (Col.) arrives at Lauſanna, 383 
Biſhops excluded out of the houſe of lords, 7 
Blake, (Col. Rob.) appointed to cruiſe upon 
the Iriſh coaſt, 112. Defeats Van Tromp 
the Dutch admiral, 156. Takes and 
ſinks a Dutch convoy, 162. Takes and 
difperſes feveral French ſhips, 1bid. 
w—— (Gen. Rob.) one of the four chief 
commanders of the fleet, 179. Sent into 
the Mediterranean, 19 97 Renders the 
Engliſh formidable to Italy, ibid. Col. 
Montague and Col. Deſborough join'd in 
commiſſion with him, 229. His death, 


Blank left for the title of the ſingle Ks. 
ſon, 222. Filled up with the name of 
king, ibid. Thoſe left for the two houſes 
how filled up, ibid, The word king 
changed into that of protector, 225 

Bommel, ſurrendered to the French, 43z 

Bonfires made for roaſting the rump, 323. 
At the proclamation of K. Charles II. 341. 


Qn the road at his landing, 347 
_ of ſparts publiſhed, 

Baan, (Mr.) a merchant one of the a 

potentiaries to Holland, 254 


5 — 4 1 e) appears in arms, 261. 
12 Lambert, 264. Ef-. 
—— habit, ibid. Diſco- 
vered and ſent up to London, and com- 
mitted to the Tower, ibid. Examined 
by a committee, 265, Diſcharg'd = 
his impriſonment, 
* (Sir Jobn) one of the King A 
Judges, 357. Surrenders himſelf, ibid. 
dangerouſly ſick, ibid. Juſtißes 
the proceedings againſt K. Charles the 
firſt, 358. dies in his chair, ibid. 
Bovy T encounter, 64 
Bowyer, (Col olonel) ſeizes on major gene- 


3 
Bradſhaw, 16883 ) choſen preſident of 5 
high court of juſtice, 106. Commands 
the charge againſt the King to be read, 
107. Exaggerates the crimes of which he 
was accuſed, 108. Commands the clerk 
to read the fentence, 109. Choſen a 
member of parliament, 190. Summoned 
to O. CromwelYs council, 216. Required 
to take out a new commiſſion for his 
office of judge, ibid. He refuſes to do it, 
ibid. Goes his circuit, 220. Returned 
for a member of Rich. Cromwell's parlia- 
ment, 235. Choſen one of the council 
of ſtate, 250. One of the commiſſio- 
ners EDN broad ſeal, 259. He in- 


92 Col. Sydenham's ſpeech, 
ithdraws 


277. himſelf from public 
employment, ibid. 
Brentford fight, " 22 


3 Bridgman, 


| | 41 
by . general Fairfax, 61 
King's party, 25. 


Bridgwater, taken 
Briftol, taken by 
Surrendered to the parliament's forces, 61 
——— Caſtle governed by Col. Adrian Scroop, 
. 192. Slighted by Cromwell's order, ibid. 
Earl of,) his ſpeech to the houſe of 


. lords, "Wy 354 
a (Lord) defeats the lord Muſkerry, 
13 
tled upon him, 143. Made preſident of 
the council in „ 192. Ayearly 
revenue of 2000 l. ſettled upon him, 


ibid. Delirous to return to Ireland, 214. 


His requeſt. denied, ibid. He perſuades 
the houſe to debate the new. form, of 
exnment, 222. Choſen one of Rich. 


romwell's cabinet council, 241. Sent 


into Munſter, 245 
Broughton (Andrew) clerk to the high 
court of juſtice, 349. Excepted out of 
the bill of indemnity, ibid. Retires to 
Lauſanna, 383 
Brown, (Sir John) defeated and killed by 
major general Lambert, 139 
——— (Col.) a member of the new council 
of ſtate, 224 
Buat, a Frenchman ſeized in Holland, 41 2. 
Proſecuted for treaſon, ibid. Condemn'd 
to loſe his head, ibid. 
Buckingham, (Duke of) with the earl of 
Holland raiſes forces for the king, 99. 
Defeated by Sir Mich, Leweſey, ibid. 
Eſcapes to France, ibid. Sent ambaſſa- 
dor into France, 425. His negotiation 
and entertainment there, ibid. He re- 
turns to England, 426 
Bullion, three millions of it taken from the 
Spaniards, 213. Brought to the Tower 
of London, ibid. 
Burick, beſieged by the Marſhal de Tu- 
renne, 94. Surrendred, ibid. 
Burleigh, (Capt.) cauſes a drum to beat at 
Newport for the reſcuing of the king, 91. 
Tried for that fact, 98. Condemned and 
executed, | ibid, 

x C. | | 
Calamy, (Edmund) appointed one of the 
king's Chaplains, 352 
Capel (Lord) taken at Colcheſter, 102. 
Sent priſoner to, the Tower of London, 
ibid. Eſcapes thence and is ſeized again, 
10. 111 
Cardiff Caſtle receives a garriſon from the 
king, 62. Taken by Col. Taped, 
ibid. 

Carew (Sir Alexander) made governor of 
Plymouth by the parliaments, 32. Aſter- 
wards beheaded by their order, ibid. 
— — (John) ſummoned to O. Cromwell's 
council, 186. Sent priſoner to Penden- 
nis, ibid, removed ta his own bouſe, 
214 


A yearly revenue of 2000 l. ſet- 


Carew (John) one of the king sjudges, ap- 
prehended, 357. Tanks Fans in- 
demnity both in life and eſtate, ibid. 
His character, 364, Brought to his tryal, 
ibid. His defence, ibid. Declared guilty, 
ibid. Executed at Charing Croſs, 366 
Carlo beſieged by the parliament forces, 125. 
Surrendred to major genetal Ireton, 127, 

| 128 


Carmarthen Caftle, ſurrendred to the par- 


. 


liament, ku 62 
Carrick-f t into the hands of the 
Scotch, 8. Reduced. by the parliament 
forces, | 119 
r taken by lieutenant general 
ow, | 146 
Carrick-mac-Roſs, fortified and made a 
riſon, \ ' 163 
elvecchio, taken by the Genoeſes, 433 
Cavaliers impriſoned, 196. Their arms 
ſeized, ibid. A of them appear at 
Salisbury, ibid. proclaim king 


March to Blandford, ibid. Purſued into 
Devonſhire, ibid. Defeated by Maj.Crook, 
ibid. A tenth part of their eſtates ſeized, 
198. Their conſpiracy againſt the ar- 
my, 293. Excite the apprentices to pe- 
tition for a free parliament, 294, and 
320. Cauſe the names of the king's 
Cavendiſh, (Col.) ſummons Gainſborough, 
26. Killed by Oliver Cromwell, 27 
Chaloner (Tho.) choſen one of the coun- 


cil of ſtate, 250 
— (James) condermn'd ole his e(- 
ſtate 356 


”y 

— (Tho) one of the king's judges, 356 

- Put into the exception from the indem- 
nity act, ibid. 

Chamilly, (Count of) commands a flying 
camp of 10000 men. 430. Hovers a- 
bout Tongeron, ibid. 

Charles I. married, 1. His deſign to en- 
large his power, ibid. Concludes an 
agreement with the Scots, 4. Summons 
a parliament April 3. 1640, ibid. Puts 
a period to their ſitting, ibid. Marches 
at the head of an army againſt the Scots, 
ibid. Summons a parliament Nov. 3. 
2049, 3. a rs [ft for their con- 

tigual fitting, ibid. es a journey to 

Scotland, 7. Returns to London, "Ibid. 

Accuſes ſome members of the houſe of 

commons of high treaſon, 9. Demands 

them to be delivered up to him, 10. 

Retires to Hampton court, ibid. Thence 

to Vork, 11. Endeavours to 1 

Hull, ibid. Demands entrance of Sir J. 

Hotham, ibid. Cauſes him to be pro- 

claimed traitor, ibid. Sets up his ſtand- 

ard at Nottingham, 15. ches to- 
wards Worceſter, 17. Retires to Shrewſ- 

bury, 18. Advances to Banbury, 20. 

And gets it ſurrendred to him, ibid. He 
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goes to Oxſord, ibid. Thence to Mai- 
 denhead, 21. And marches to Brent- 


ford, ibid. Aſſiſts at the ſiege of Glo- 
ceſter, 26. Marches towards Worceſter- 


| ſhire, 44. Returns towards Oxford, 47. 
 Ekirmithes with Sir W. Waller, ibid. 
' Marches into the weſt, ibid. Draws 


out his forces from Oxford, 49. Leaves 


the weſtern counties, 50. Sends his 


artillery from Dennington- Caſtle, 51. 
Makes prince en eneral of his for · 
ces, 57. Takes icefier by ſtorm, 59. 
Engages Sir Tho. Fairfax at Naſeby, ibid. 
Retires to Leiceſter, ibid. Marches with 
the horſe towards North-Wales, 61. 
Worſted by Maj. general Pointz, ibid. 


Leaves a garriſon in Cardiff. Caſtle, 62. 


Deſires a ſafe conduct ſor his coming to 
London, 67. Makes his eſcape from 
Oxford, 68. Retreats to the Scots army, 
ibid. Orders Newark to be ſurrendred 


to the Scots, ibid, Rejects the parlia- 


ment's propoſals, 71. Delivered by the 


Scots into the hands of the parliament's 
commiſſioners, ibid. Brought from New- 


caſtle to Holmby, 72. Inſiſts — 
0 


ing to Windſor, 76. Conveyed to 
burn, 78. Reſides at Hampton- court, 


82. Withdraws to the iſle of Wight, 


83, 84. Goes to Cariſbrook, 85. En- 


deavours to make his efcape, 91, 98. 
His anſwer to the commiſſioners of par- 


liament, 103. Conducted to Hurſt- 
caſtle and thence to Windſor, 105. He 


endeavours to eſcape, ibid. A charge of 


Charles, (Prince) blocks up the mouth of 


high-treaſon drawn up againſt him, 106, 
He i conveyed to St. James's, ibid. 
Brought before the high court of juſtice, 
ibid, He demands by what authority 
they 'had brought him thither, 107. 
Required to give his anſwer to the charge, 
ibid. He demurs to the juriſdiction of 
the court, ibid. Convened twice more 


before them, ibid. Perſiſts in his demu- 


rer, ibid, His propoſition to them, 108. 
He receives ſentence, 109. Brought to 


Whitehall, ibid. Makes a ſpeech on the 


the river, 92. Concludes an agreement 
with the lriſh, 111. Engages to take 
the covenant, 120, Crowned in Scot- 
land, 128. Concealed after Worceſter 
fight, 141. Eſcapes into France, ibid. 
Obtains ſuccours for Scotland, 192, Sends 


* commiſſioners for the raiſing of forces, 


* 


195. Leaves the Spaniſh territories, 334. 

; to Breda, ibid. Sends 9 
the parliament, 335. Voted king of 
England, &c. FT 
. proclairhed, 341. His remark on 
the conduct of ſome gentlemen, ibid. 
Lands at Dover, '347. embraces general 
Monk, ibid. Prefents him with the 
George and Garter, ibid. Lodges at 
Colonel Gibbon's, ibid. The-ceremo- 
nies at his reception, ibid. His cayal- 


cade h the city, ibid. His anſwer 
to the ſpeaker's compliments, 348. His 
proclamation againſt the drinking of 
healths, ibid. His ſpeech in the houſe 
of lords, 354, 355. He meets the Dutcheſs 
of Orleans his ſiſter at Dover, 424. Their 
conference there, 425. He ſhews much 
concern at her death, ibid. Sends the 
Duke of Buckingham ambaſſador into 
France, ibid; 
Cherrington-fight, | 13 
Cheſter beſieged by the parliament · ſorces, 
61. Surrendered to them upon terms, 
65. Seized by Sir George Booth, 261. 
Surrendred to Colonel Lambert, 264 
4 (Sir Hugh) beſieges Pomfret 
e 


ca * 9 
Chriſtina, Queen of Sweden, receives & 
lord Whitlock ambaſſador from England, 
186, Signs the articles agreed upon by 


both nations, ibid. 
St. Chriſtopher's iſland ſubmits to the par- 
liament, n 149 
Cirenceſter, a ſkirmiſh there, 26 


Clanrickard, (Earl of) his letter to gene- 
ral Ludlow, 153. Takes Balliſhannon- 
fort, 159. Retires to Carrick iſle, 161. 
Obtains livery to tranſport himſelf, ibid. 

Clare-Caſtle, taken by lieutenant general 
Ludlow, | 2 145 

Clark (Col.) refuſes to be one of the 
commiſſioners for the admiralty, 249 

Clemens (Gregory) diſcovered by a blind 
man, 347. itted to the Tower, 
ibid. Excepted from the indemnity-act, 
ibid. Brought to a tryal, 348. His plea 
350. Found guilty, ibid. His character, 
352, His declaration at the place of ex- 
ecution, ibid. 

Cleręy of England, how employed, 3. Main- 

tain the royal prerogative, ibid. promote 

new levies without the Scots, 4. Frame 
canons, oaths, &c. ibid. Impoſe 4s. 
per pound on eccleſiaſtical benefices, ibid. 

Cleypool (Mr.) O. Cromwelys ſon in law, 
Hands up in the houſe, 221. Declares 
againſt the Major general, ibid. His 
wife intercedes ſor Dr. Hewet, 231. The 

4 of — death, IR . 3 

har (Biſhop o s a party of the 
old Iriſh, 127. eated by Sir Charles 
Coot, ibid. His head ſet on London- 
derry gates, | ibid. 

Clonmel taken by general Cromwell, 118 

Coat and conduct money, 3. Preſſed to the 


height, 4 
Coke ( John) choſe ſolicitor for the H. Court 
of juſtice, 106. Preſſes the charge againft 
the King, 107. Demands ſentence a- 
ainſt him, 108. Made chief juſtice of 
unſter, 120 


— (John) chief juſtice of Ireland ſeized, 


321, 345: Committed to the Tower, 
346. A ſhort account of his life and 
character, 366. Brought to his tryal, 
ibid. The charge laid againſt him, ibid, 
367. His defence, 367, Found guilty 


of high treaſon, 367. Carried to the 
place of execution, 368. Major ge- 
neral Harriſon's head fixed on the ſledge, 
ibid. His 5 ibid. 
Colbert, (Col.) ſeized in Scotland, 277. 
Sent priſoner into one of the iſlands, ibid. 
Committed to the Tower, 334. 
Colcheſter, beſieged by the parliament forces, 
98. Surrendred upon articles, 102 
Coleman-ftreet conventicle diſperſed, 230. 


Some of them ſeized, | ibid. 
Commiſſion given out for the tryal of the 
King's judges, 362 
Commiſſioners of the ſeal attend O. 


Cromwell, 233. Preſs him to fign the 
declaration of his ſucceſſor, ibid. Admit- 
ted too late, ibid. 
 ———of parliament ordered to pay the King's 
debts, 361 
Committee of ſafety appointed by the parlia- 
ment, 243- Their authority, ibid. Per- 
ſons conſtituted to be of it, ibid. The 
time limited for their duration, ibid. 
Matters referred to them, ibid. | 
— e eſtabliſhed by the army, 272 and 277. 
The names of the members, 272. They 


nominate certain perſons to conſider of a 


form of government, 280. Their re- 
port to the army touching a new parlia- 
ment, 292 
Conde, (Prince of) placed at the head of 
40000 men, 430. Beſieges Weſel, 431. 
Wounded in the wriſt, ibid. 
Conference between the epiſcopal and pres- 
byterian parties, 361 
Conſervators of liberty, who, 292. Mat- 
ters to be refered to their judgment, ibid. 
Conſpiracy to ſeize the King, 376. Ano- 


ther pretended conſpiracy, 382, 383 


Convention, ſummoned by O. Cromwell 


and his council of officers, 176. They 


vote themſelves to be the parliament of 
the commonwealth, ibid. Paſs ſeveral 
acts, 177. Iflue forth orders for regu- 
lating the exerciſe, 179. Nominate 
commanders of the fleet, ibid. Their 
act againſt thoſe who ſhould proclaim any 
King, ibid. Their anſwer to the in- 
vectives againſt them, 180, 181. Some 
of them ſign a writing for the reſignation 
of their power, 181. The reſt removed 
and diflolved, ibid, 
Cony, (Geo.) a merchant refuſes to pay 
, 201. Violently taken from 

him, ibid. He ſues the collector, ibid. 
His council ſent to the Tower, ibid. 
forced. to plead for himſelf, ibid. The 
tryal deſerted, ibid. The buſineſs ac- 
commodated, ibid. 
Conyers, (Sir John) made lieutenant of 
the Tower, 8 
Coot, (Sir Charles) beſieged in London- 
naw! 113. Defeats the Biſhop of Clog- 
hard, 127. Goes poſt for Ireland, 245. 
uaints Col. Henr. Cromwell with the 
zevolution in England, ibid. Sent into 
Connaught, ibid. He acts according to 


eral Monk's orders, 310. Declare; 

or 2 free parliament, 319. Gets poſ- 
ſeſñon of Dublin caſtle, 320. Seizes on 
chief Juftice Coke, 324. Seizes on ge- 
neral Ludlow's ſtock, 344 
Corbet, (Miles) accuſed of high treaſon, 307. 
Goes to the parliament, 312. Summon- 
ed to the new council of ſtate, 330. Com- 
pelled to ſign an engagement, 331 
— (Miles) one of the King's judges, 
377. Seized in Holland, ibid. — 
over into England, ibid. Committed to 
the Tower, ibid. His character and 
employments, 378. His declaration the 
day before his death, ibid. 


Council of war held at Putney, bs 


——— Choſen, by Oliver Cromwell, 189. 
Their reſolutions after his death, 233, 
234. They order the civil officers to 

by their old commiſſions, 234. Take 
care of his funeral, ibid. Their debates 
about calling a parliament, ibid. 235 

Council of officers, called by Rich. Crom- 
well, 242. Their meetings and debates, 
ibid. ſeq. They endeavour to bring 
over the protector to their party, 243. 
Adrnit maj. general Lambert into their 
Tociety, 244. Reſolve upon the reſto- 
ration of the long parliament, 247. Sum- 
moned to Col. Deſborough's, 252. Their 
debates, ibid. Meet at Wallingford-houſe, 
274. Their addreſs to the parliament, 
ibid. 275. Aſſembled at Whithehall, 
285, Their anſwer to a paper preſented 
by the aldermen of London, 294, 295 

— of ſtate ſend orders to general Monk 
to haſten his march, 312. To advance 
into the city, 314. To break their 
gates and portcullices, ibid. To pull up 
the poſis and chains, ibid. Require him 
to prevent the admiffion of the ſecluded 
members, 322. They are forbidden to 
fit any longer, 324. A new council 
appointed, ibid, A Lift of the members, 
ibid. They ſend out warrants for ſeiz - 

ing divers Officers, 327. Order copies 
of the covenant ta be fairly drawn, ibid. 
And to be hung up in every pariſh church, 


ibid. 
ol ſtate ſend out orders for ſeizing ge- 
neral Ludlow, 341 


Courts, arbitrary ones erected, 3. Their 
2 enlarged, ibid. Aboliſhed in par- 
iament, 


Make inquiſition after murderers, ibid. 


Covenant between the Engliſh and Scots, 31 
8 what, 135, 103 
C 


(Maj.) taken priſoner, 334. Com- 
mitted to the Tower, ibid. 
Crequi, (Marſhal de) enters Lorrain, 425, 
426, Seizes Nancy and other places, 
426. Drives the Duke out of his ter- 
ritories, ibid. Publiſhes an order againſt 
him, ibid. The conteats of it, ibid. 
Crew, (Mr.) choſen one of the new coun- 


1 1 ſtate, 324. Moves the parliament 


to 


5 
of juſtice erected at Dublin, 169. 


— p bj) 


1 
to bear witneſs againſt the horrid murder 


of the King, 29 


3 
Cromwell (Col. Henry) ſent into Ireland, 


186, e deſign of his journey, ibid. 
Conducted to Dublin, 187. Entertained 
by general Ludlow, ibid. His conference 
with him, ibid. He returns to Cheſter, 
ibid. attended by many of the late King's 


party, ibid. Sent again into Ireland, 203. 


Accompanied with his wife and family, 
ibid. Carefſed on the road by the Ca- 
valier party, ibid. arrives in Dublin-bay, 
ibid. Calls a council of officers, 245. 
Propoſes to them to affiſt R. Cromwell, 


ibid. They decline it, ibid. Required 


to come over into England, 253. And 
to give an account of the affairs in Ire- 
land, ibid. He retires to the Phoenix- 
houſe, 258. Departs for London, ibid. 


—— (Oliver) defeats 24 of the King's 


troops, 26, Relieves Gainſborough, 27. 
Marches to Boſton, ibid. Engages prince 
Rupert at Marſton moor, 48. Com- 
mands the horſe under Sir Tho. Fairfax, 
58. Defeats the Queen's regiment and 
others, ibid. Summons and takes Ble- 
chington houſe, ibid. Alſo Wincheſter 
caſtle, 61. He ſtorms and enters Baſing- 
houſe, ibid. Longford houſe yielded to him 
upon articles, ibid. His conference with 
Sir J. Barkiey, 78. Beſieges Pembroke 
town and caſtle, 97. Makes himſelf 
maſter of both, 72 Defeats the Scots 
at Preſton, 100. Marches to Edinburgh, 


101. Puts the power into the hands . 


of the preſbyterians, ibid. Made lieu- 


tenant of Ireland, 116. Takes Clon- 


mel, 118. Returns to England, 120. 
A revenue of 2000 l. per annum ſettled 
upon him, ibid. Made Capt. general 
of the land forces, 122. His conference 
with Col. Ludlow, ibid. Obtains a great 
victory over the Scots, 127. Entirely 


defeats them at Worceſter, 141. A 


yearly revenue of 4000 I. ſettled upon 
him, 143. Conſtituted commander in 
chief of the forces in Ireland, 159. His 
deſigns ſuſpected by many, 170. Forms 
the army to his humor, ibid. Gets an 
act of oblivion paſſed, ibid. Aſperſes 
the parliament, 171. His crafty and 
hypocritical practices, ibid. His demea- 
nour in the parliament houſe, 173. His 
ſpeech there, 174. He turns out all 
the members, ibid. Seizes on the re- 
cords, ibid. Commands the doors to be 
locked up, ibid. Goes to Whithehall, 
ibid. Diſperſes the council of ſtate, 176. 
Appoints a meeting of the army officers, 
ibid. His harangue to his new conven- 
tion, ibid, Takes upon him the office as 
it were of a high-conſtable, 179. And 


the title of protector, 182. The firſt . 


perſons nominated to be of his council, 
ibid. He allots 10co |. a year to each 
of them, ibid, Eftabliſhes a commiſ- 
ſion for viewing all loreſls and royal 
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demeans, ibid. The ceremonies of his 
inauguration, 183. Takes a certain oath, 
ibid. Proclaimed protector of the com- 
monwealth of England, Scotland and 
Ireland, ibid. Proclaimed likewiſe in 
Ireland, 184. Makes peace with the 
Dutch, 185. The articles of that peace 
ibid, 186. His caſh in the treaſuries of 
England and Ireland, 186. Removes 
from the Cock-pit to Whitehall, ibid. 
His expences at his mother's funeral, ibid. 
He directs the judges to favour the Ca- 
valier party, ibid. Reſtores Colonel 
Grace to his eſtate, ibid. Summons 
maj. general Harriſon and others! to the 
council, ibid. Takes away their com- 
miſſions, ibid. Sends his ſon Henry into 
Ireland, ibid. Invited by the city to 
dinner, 187. His cavalcade there, 188. 
Harangued by the Recorder, ibid. Con- 


' fers knighthood upon Thomas Viner 


mayor, ibid. Reſolves upon a foreign 
expedition, ibid. His demands of the 
Spaniſh ambaſſadors, ibid. The ambaſ- 
ſadors reply, ibid. Iſſues out warrants 
for the election of a parliament, 189. 
Sends letters to Scotland and Ireland for 
that purpoſe, ibid. His ſpeech in the 
painted chamber, 190. He cauſes ſe- 
veral members to be excluded, ibid. 
And a guard to be ſet upon the door of 
the houſe, ibid, Requires their atten- 
dance in the painted chamber, ibid, His 
declaration to them, ibid. 191. De- 
clared protector during his life, 191. 
Conſtitutes lieutenant general Fleetwood 
deputy of Ireland, 192. Entruſts gene- 
ral Monk wlth the command of the Scotch 
forces, ibid. Takes upon him to drive 
a coach in the Park, 193. Thrown out 
of the box, ibid. His piſtol fired in his 
pocket with the fall, ibid, His charge 


- againſt the parliament, 194. He diſſolves 


them, 195. Seizes on the tenth part 
of the Cavaliers eſtates, 198. - Divides 


England into Cantons for that purpoſe, 


ibid. Places a major general in each of 
them, ibid. Tranſports whole droves 
of thoſe that oppos'd his intereſt, 203, 
Enters into an alliance with the French, 
213. They are obliged to baniſh the 
ſons of the late King, ibid. Sends forces 
to the ſiege of Dunkirk, ibid. Cauſes 
diverſe places of Scotland to be fortified, 
214. Attempts the ſucceſſion , of his 
family to the crown, 216. And to make 
himſelf King, ibid. Calls a parliament 
for that purpoſe, ibid. Scruples to take 
upon him that title, 223. The reaſons 
offered to him for accepting of it, ibid. 
He rejects them, ibid. His conference 
with lieutenant general Fleetwood and 
Col. Desborough, ibid. Requires the at- 
tendance of the houſe, in the painted 
chamber, ibid, Puts off their meeting, 
224. Appoints them to meet at White- 
ball, 225. Peremptorily refuſes the - 
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fle of King, ibid. Accepts of that of pro- 
tector, ibid. The ſolemnity at his in- 
veſtiture, ibid. Forms a new houſe of 
lords, 226, 227. Diſſolves both houſes, 
228. Diſcovers a plot carried on by the 
royaliſts, 230. Reters their trial to the 
high court of juſtice, ibid. Grows me- 
lancholy, 232. Diſtemper'd with divers 
infirmities, ibid. Falls deſperately ſick, 
ibid. Importuned to nominate his ſuc- 
ceſſor, 233. His demeanour at the point 
of death, ibid, The purport of his laſt 
words, ibid. The time of his death, 
ibid. The different effects of it, ibid. 
234. His body laid in Somerſet houſe, 
234. The magnificence of that ſtate, 
ibid. Repreſented in effigie, ibid. Dirt 
 *thrown on his eſcucheon, ibid. 

—— (ich.) proclaimed protector, 233. 
His imprudent and irreligious expreſſions, 
241. Startled at the proceedings of the 
council of officers, 243. Voted general 
of the army, ibid. Diſperſes the officers, 
ibid. Sends for lieutenant general Fleet- 
wood, ibid. Appoints. a rendezvous at 
Whitchall, 244. Moſt part of the officers 
repair to St. James's, ibid. He is left 
deſtitute of an army, ibid. Perſuaded to 


diſſolve his parliament, bid. Ordered - 


to remove from Whitehall, 250, 253. 
Required to give a poſitive anſwer about 
that matter, 253. He ſubmits to the 
parliament, ibid. Receives a gratuity of 
2000 l. 
Crook and Hutton (judges) declare againſt 
- ſhip money, 3 
Mai. Unton) defeats a party of Ca- 
valiers, 197. Ordered. to have 200 l. 
a year for his good ſervice, ibid. 


Cropedy-bridge, a ſkirmiſh there, 47 


Cuſtom forbidden to be paid without the 
authority of parliament, 2 


D. 
Darbyſhire, an inſurrection in thoſe parts 
diſperſed, 261 
Dartmouth, delivered to the parliament for- 
ces, 65 
Day, (Cornet) charged with nl Crom- 
well rogue and traytor, 2 30. Confeſſes 
the words, ibid. Offers to produce wit- 
neſs againſt the protector, ibid. Fined 


and impriſoned, ibid, 
Deal-Caſtle, declares for the King, 92. 
Taken for the parliament, 93 


Dean, (Col. Rich.) made one of the ad- 
mirals of the fleet, 112. Ordered for 
the ſervice of the channel, ibid. Kil- 
led in a ſea fight with the Dutch, 178 

Debates in the houſe of Commons, 69, 79 


Declaration of war againſt the French - 


king, 70 
Dedekom taken by the French, 
Deering (Sir Edw.) leaves the Queen's quar- 

ters, 41. Surrenders himſelf at Weſt- 

minſter, ibid, Examined in the houſe 


of Commons, ibid, Admitted to com- 
poſition, ibid t 
Dendy, (Serj. Edw.) proclaims the cour 
for the King's tryal, 106. Takes Lieu- 
tenant general Ludlow into cuſtody, 219. 
Excepted from the indemnity act, 349. 
Eſcapes to Lauſanna, | 2: 983 
Denmark, (King of) re-enforces Cronen- 
burgh and Elſenore, 165. Cauſes the 
goods of 24 Engliſh ſhips to be ſold, 
ibid. Declares openly for the Hollan- 
ders, ibid. Promiſes to aſſiſt them, 167. 


Derby, (Earl of) defeated by Col. Lilburn, 
140. Eſcapes to Worceſter, ibid. 
Deſborough, (Maj. general) conſtituted one 


of the chief commanders of the fleet, 179. 
And one of the commiſſioners of the 
treaſury, 182. His conference with 
Colonel Pride, 224. Delivers a petition 
from the officers to the houſe, ibid. 
Joined in commiſſion with admiral Blake, 
229. He perſuades Rich. Cromwell to 
diſſolve his parliament, - 244. Made 
one of both the Committees of ſafety, 
248, 272. And a member of the 
council of ſlate, a 250 
(Colonel John) ſeized, 376. Requir- 
ed to return into England, 410. And 
to ſurrender himſelf, ibid. 
D'Eftrades (Count) made Governor of We- 
ſel, £88 
Deventer, taken by the Biſhop of Munſter, 


432 
Devereux, (Col.) Governor of Marlbe- 
rough taken priſoner, | 58 
Dewit (Henry Cornelius) made commiſ- 
ſioner at ſea for the ſtates general, 429 
— (Cornelius) Burger maſter of Dort, 
432. Brought priſoner to the Hague, 
ibid. The accuſation and ſentence a- 
gainſt him, ibid. Put to the rack, ibid. 
Aſſaſſinated by the rabble, 433 
——— (John) Penſionary, wounded and left 
for dead, 432. Comes to take his bro- 
ther Cornelius out of priſon, ibid. Aſ- 
ſaſſinated and murdered with him, 433 
Digby (Geo. Lord) his advice to the King, 
11. Appointed one of the managers 
of the charge againſt the E. of Strafford, 
6. His ſpeech in favour of that earl 
ordered to be burnt, ibid. Appears at 
the head of the King's party, x0. Re- 
quired to attend in the houſe, 11. Be- 
takes himſelf to flight and proclaimed 
a traitor by the-parliament, ibid. Sent 
into Scotland by the King, 62. Routed 

by Colonel Copley and others, ibid. 
Eſcapes into Ireland, ibid. 
Dixwell, (Colonel) one of the King's judg- 
es, 377. Eſcapes into Germany, ibid. 
Made a burgeſs of Hanaw, - ibid. 
Doddington (Sir Francis). ſent to reduce 
Warder- caſtle, 33. Gets it ſurrendred 
upon articles, 38. Takes Onan, 

4 
Doeſ- 


* * 
. 
* 
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Doeſburg, taken by the French king, 431 
Doily, (Colonel) commander of the forces 


in Jamaica, 203. Gets a ſubſiſtance by 
planting, | ibid. 
Doleman, (colonel) commands 4000 land- 
men on board the Dutch fleet, 414 


Door of the houſe of Commons kept 
lock'd, | 2 


Doriflaus (Dr.) one of the council a- 


gainſt the King, 106. Sent by the 
parliament as their agent into Holland, 
112. Killed there by ten aſſaſſins, ibid. 
Downing, (George) the King's agent in 
Holland, 377. Sometime chaplain to 
colonel Okey's regiment, ibid. - Cauſes 
him to be apprehended, ibid. Sent to 
ſupply Sir William Temple's place, 426 
Downs, (Colonel) a member of the coun- 
cil of ſtate, + 250 
Drogheda beſieged, | 
Drummond, (Major general) his conduct 
at the ſiege of Dunkirk, = IG 
Dublin beſieged, 114 
Duckenfield, (lieutenant colonel) receives 
a gratuity of 200 1. 266. Stops the ſpeaker 
in his coach, 276. Impriſoned, 376 
Dunbar fight between the Engliſh and Scots, 


125, 127 
Duncannon befieged and taken by the 
parliament army, | I25 


Dundalk, beſieged by Lord Inchequin, 


| 113 
Dundee ſtormed by lieutenant gen. Monk, 
141 
Dungar (Sir Walt.) routed by col. Throg- 
morton, 157 
Dungarvan reduced by the parliament for- 
ces, 119 
Dunkirk, beſieged by the Spaniards, 162. 
Surrendred, ibid. Beſieged, 213. Sur- 
render d to the French, 214. Aſter- 
wards delivered up to the Engliſh, ibid. 
Colonel Lockhart entruſted with the 
vernment of it, 255. Ordered to be 
fortified, 256. Surrendred to the French, 
- 382 
Dunſtar-Caſtle taken for the *. 
6 
Du Pre a Savoyard, employed in a de- 
ſign againft the Engliſh Refugees at Ve- 
vay, his attempt fruſtrated, 394. His 
eſtate ſeized by the council of Bern, 
ibid, Murders M. de la Fleſchere his 


Kinſman, 400. Ordered to he appre- 


hended, 401. Makes his eſcape, ibid. 
Degraded and broken on the wheel in 
effigic, 404. His eſtate in Savoy con- 
fiſcated, ibid. Flies for protection to 
Fribourg, ibid. His perſon ſcized, 405. 
Sent priſoner to Verden, ibid. Sen- 
tenced there to be baniſhed, ibid. And 
to pay 1001. ibid. His cauſe heard be- 
fore the council of Bern, ibid. Con- 
demned to loſe his head, ibid. The 
crimes laid to his charge, ibid. His de- 


fence, ibid. 407. His refractorineſs at 
the place of execution, ibid. 
3 


Dutch I mbaſſadors ſue for Pence, 179. 


Demand Te Deum to be ſung at Paris 
for their victory over the Enghth, 410. 
His propoſals rejected, ++. +” Wis 


Edge-hill fight deſcribed, 18, 19. Perſons 
killed and taken priſoners in that en- 


ement, 20 
Elliot, (Sir John) impriſoned in the Tower, 
2, Dies there, | ibid. 
Emerick taken by the French, 431 


Encounter between the Engliſh and Scots, 
4, 5- The former defcated, 5. Be- 
tween the army and the parliament's 
guards, 275, 276 

Engagement between general Blake and 
Admiral Van Tromp, 156, Another 
engagement between the Engliſh and 
Dutch fleets, 164, 167, 177, 178, 412, 


| 430 
England, the court there declare againſt the 


ollanders, 405. Recall Sir William 
Temple, 428 
Epiſcopacy aboliſhed in Scotland, 3 
Eſmond, (lord of) Governor of Duncan- 
non, 12 
Eſſex, (Earl of) made general of the par - 
liament forces, 16. Advances with his 
army to Worceſter, 18. Beſieges Rea- 
ding, 23. Makes himſelf maſter of it, 
ibid. Releaies Gloceſter, and marches 
to London, 26. Takes Weymouth, 
44. Raiſes the ſiege of Lyme, ibid. 
Marches into Cornwell, 49. Diſcharg- 
ed from his office by the parliament, 56. 
His death, 71 
Exeter ſurrendred to the King's party, 25. 
Blocked up by the parliament army, 62, 
64. Delivered to them upon arti 66 


| F. 
St. Faggot's fight, 95, 96 
Fairfax, (Ferdinando lord) retires to Hull, 
26, Valiamtly expels the Earl of New- 


caſtle, ' 31 
— (Thomas Lord) choſen one of the 
council of ſtate, 250 


— (Sir Tho.) brings a party of horſe 
from Hull, 27. Made general by the 
arliament, 57. Ordered to beſiege Ox- 
ford, 59. Defeats the King at Naſeby, 
ibid. Marches to Taunton, 61. Takes 
Highworth, Bridgwater, Bath, Sherburn- 
caſtle and Briſtol, ibid. Defeats lord 
Goring's forces, ibid. Takes Maidſtone 
by ſtorm, 96, Routs the Lord Goring's 
forces again, ibid. Refuſes to march into 
Scotland, 121. Gives up his commiſ- 
ſion, 122. A yearly revenue of 50col. 
ſettled. upon him, ibid. 
Falſton-houſe, a garriſon for the parlia- 
ment, 57. Demoliſhed, 61 
Farley, (lieutenant colonel) * | 
Farrington, blocked up by the — 
forces, 68. Delivered to them, 69 
Feather 
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Feather corporation ſubmits to general 
Cromwell, | 118 
Fielding, (Col.) made governor of Reading 
for the King, 23. Retires to Oxford, 
and is there condemned to die, ibid. 
Fifth monarchy men, plot to dethrone 
O. Cromwell, 203. The principal of 
them ſeized, ibid. Their ſtandard taken, 
ibid. Sent priſoners to the Gatehouſe, 
ibid. 

Finch, (Lord keeper) the inventer of ſhip 
money, 3. Accuſed of high treaſon, 4. 
Fines, (Nath. Colonel) ſent to reinforce 
Briſtol Garriſon, | 22 


Fitz, (Colonel) Lieutenant of the Tower, 


ſeized by Col. Desborough, 291 
Fitz-Harris boldly affirms the Iriſh to be 
the King's ſubjects, 355. Com- 
mitted to the Gatehouſe, ibid. Set at 
liberty, ibid. 
Fitz- Patrick, (Col.) ſubmits to the par- 


liament, 155. Tranſported with his 


regiment into Spain, ibid. His mother 
accuſed of committing murder, 166. 
Found guilty and condemned to be 


burnt, 169. Executed accordingly, ibid. 


Fleetwood, (Lieut. Gen.) made commander 
in chief of the forces in Ireland, 161. 
Arrives at Waterford, 164. And at 
Dublin, 167. Cauſes O. Cromwell to 
be proclaimed protector in Ireland, 183, 
184. Holds a private juncto for the 
choice of parliament men, 189. Made 

_ deputy of Ireland, 191. Departs thence 
for England, 205. Retires to St. James's, 
243. Choſen one of the committee of 
ſafety, 248. And one of the council 
of ſtate, 250. Made commander in 
chief, 25 1. Receives three commiſſions 
from the ſpeaker, 253. Made ranger of 
St. James s Park, 256. Nominated one 
of the army committee of ſafety, 272. 
His conſults at Wallingford-houſe, 2 7 3. 
He ſends the keys of the houſe to the 
ſpeaker, 307 

Fleſchere, (M. de la) gives notice of the 
deſigns againſt the Engliſh refugees in 
Switzerland, 396, 400. Aſſaſſinated b 

Du Pre his kinſman, bis ibid, 

D 2 (Lord) ſent with a party into Mun- 

er, 8 

Forces, thoſe about town muſtered in Lin- 

colns Inn Fields, 307. Declare for the 
liament, ibid. March by the Speaker's 

uſe, ibid. Salute him as their 1 

| ibid. 

Form of government, a new one preſented 
to the houſe, 222. By whom oppoſed, 
ibid. Debated and confirmed, ibid. 223 

Forteſcue, (Colonel) made governor of Ja- 


maica, 203. His death, ibid. 
Fotherby, (Colonel) refuſes to act for the 
parliament, 262 


Fountain, (Serjeant) made one of the com- 


miſſioners of the broad ſeal, „ 


French, become maſters of the ſea, 2. Shut 
up the mouth of Rochel harbour, ibid. 


G. 


Gainsborough, ſummoned by Col. Caven- 


diſb, 26. Inveſted by the King's forces, 
27. Relieved by O. Cromwell, ibid. 
Galen, (Bern. Van) biſhop of Munſter 
takes Grol and Deventer, + 4h» 
Galway, beſieged by the parliament. forces, 
151. Surrendred upon articles, 154 
Gaſcoin (Sir Bern.) made priſoner at Col- 


cheſter, 1o2. Condemned to death, 


ibid. Obtains a pardon, ibid. 
Genoeſes, fruſtrate the Duke of Savoy's 
deſigns, 424. Poſſeſs themſelves of Caſtle 
Vecchio, ibid. And Oneglia, ibid. 
Gerard, (Sir Gilbert) ſummoned to Crom- 
well's houſe of lords, 227. Brings an 
action againſt Colonel Alured, 321. Cho- 
ſen one of the new council of ſtate, 


| | 324 
Ghent, 1 de) appointed to ſucceed 


Van Trump in his command at ſea, 412 
Sails into Chatham river, 415. Breaks 
the chain there, ibid. Paſſes by Upner 
Caſtle, ibid. Burns ſeveral ſhips, ibid. 
Takes the royal Charles, ibid. ExaQs 

a ſum of money from the inhabitants of 
 Shepway, ibid. Killed in a, ſea fight, 
i ; 430 
Gladman, (Captain) commander of Crom- 
well's Troop, 228. Diſcharg'd from 
his office, ibid. Reſtored by the council 
of officers, | 245 
Glaſgow, an aſſembly held there, 3. Their 
tranſactions ratified by K. Charles I. 7 
Glenham, (Sir Tho.) made governor of 
Oxford by the King, 64. — upon 
Gloceſter? bel W 6h: 
oceſter, beſieged by the King's 5. 
Relieved by the 21 of Eſſex, 28 
Goodwin (Dr.) Cromwell's trencher chap- 


lain, 232. An expreſſion in his prayer 


during his ſickneſs, a . - Ibid. 


Goran ſurrendred to the parliament forces, 


118, The officers of that place ſhot to 
death, ibid. 
Goring, (Lord) his conſpiracy, 6. He be- 
fieges Taunton, 56. Defeated by Sir 
Tho. Fairfax, 61. Appears at the head of 
a party, 96. Routed again by general 
Fairfax, ibid, Taken priſoner at Col- 
cheſter, 102. Committed to the Tower 
of London, ibid. Sentenced to loſe 
his head, 111. Reprieved, ibid. 
Gourtenſhegore-Caſtle, beſieged by Lieu. 
Gen, Ludlow, 135. Taken by ne 
| Fe 13 
Grace, (Col.) defeated by Col. Ingoldsby, 
161. Reſtored to his eſtate, 186 
Graef, (Jacob Vander) executed for aſ- 
faulting John De Witt, 4.32 
Graven, abandoned by the Dutch, 43z 
Greenvill, (Sir Bevil) and others raiſe for- 
ces for the King, 22. Killed in Lanſ- 


down fight, 24 
(Sir John) carries the King's letters 


to the parliament, 335 


— 


— —— _ — — wc — 
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Grey, (Lord) of Grooby ſent priſoner to 


indſor Caſtle, 202. Sues for a habeas 
— 5 ibid. 2 him by the chief 
juſtice, ibid. Rejected by the gover- 
nor of the Caſtle, ibid. Obtains his li- 


berty upon a iary ſecurity, ibid. 
Grimſtone, (Sir Harbottle) a — of 
the new council of ſtate, 324. Speaker 
of the houſe of commons, 349. Makes 
a ſpeech to the King, 376 
Grifler, governor of Ury and Suitz, 388, 
389. Shot dead by Will. Tel. ibid. 


Grol, taken by the Munſter forces, 432 


Grove, (Captain Hugh) engaged in a ca- 
valier plot, 196. Taken priſoner, 197. 
Beheaded, ibid. 

— (Major John) required to return into 
England, 410. And to ſurrender him- 
ſelf, a ibid. 

Gumble, (Thomas) chaplain to general 
Monk, 308. Diſpatched with letters to 
the parliament, ibid. 


a H. 

Hacker, (Colonel Francis) receives a com- 
miſhon from the ſpeaker, 253. Except- 
ed from the a& of indemnity, 356. 
Brought to the bar, 373. The heads 
of his indictment, ibid. His defence, 
ibid. Found guilty of high treaſon, 
ibid. An account of his life and con- 
verſation, ibid. 


Haines, (Major general) killed. in a fight, 
8 


1 
Hamden (John) oppoſes the project of 
ſhip money, 3. impeached of high- 
treaſon, by the King, 9. Killed in a 
skirmiſh, | 24 
Hamilton, (Marq. of) commiſfionated to 
treat with the Scots, 3. Impriſoned in 
St. Michael Mount, Fl Gives thanks 
to the houſe of commons for his deli- 
verance, ibid. Made general of the 


Scotch army, 98. Marches at their 


head into England, 100. Is entirely de- 
feated by O. Cromwell, ibid. Surren- 
ders himſelf to Col. Wayte, 101. Car- 
ried priſoner to Windſor caſtle, ibid. 
Eſcapes to Southwark, 110. Seized and 
ſent to the Tower, ibid. His plea at 
the high Court of juſtice, ibid. 111. 
Their anſwer, 111. Sentenced and be- 
headed, ibid. 


committee of ſafety, 272. Excepted 
from the benefit of his eſtate, 356 
Harriſon, (maj. gen.) ſent to bring the 
King from the iſle of Wight, 105. Con- 
ducts him to Hurſt-caſtle and Windſor, 
ibid. Carries on the defign of Oliver 
Cromwell, 173. Forces the Speaker 
in parliament to leave the chair, 174. 
Summoned before the council, 186. Up- 
braided by Cromwell, ibid. Sent pr 
ſoner to Cariſbrook caftle, ibid. Re- 
moved to his houſe. at Highgate, 214. 
His conference with lieutenant ge 
Ludlow, ibid. 215. Seized by Colonel 
Bowyer, 344. Committed to the Tower, 
346. Excepted out of the act of 
indemnity, 348. Arraigned at the 
Old Bailey, 363. His defence, ibid. 
Sentenced to death, ibid. Executed ac- 
cordingly, 64, 366 
Haſlerig (Sir Arth.) one of the five mem- 
bers of parliament impeached by the 
King, 9. Commands a regiment of 
horſe under Sir W. Waller, 44. Takes 
Tinmouth caſtle by ftorm, 95. Choſen 
a member of Oliver CromwelFs parlia- 
ment, 190. Excluded from ſitting, 221. 
Summoned to the new houſe of lords, 
227. Comes privately to London, ibid. 
Takes his place in the houſe of common, 
ibid. Choſen again under Richard Crom- 
well, 235, Made one of the committee 
of ſaſety, 248. Obtains col. Howard's 
regiment of horſe, 249. Choſen one 
of the council of ſtate, 250, His cha- 
rater, 273, 274. Communicates the 
Darby petition to the houſe, 274. Moves 
that Col. Lambert might be committed 
to the Tower, ibid. Retires to Portſ- 
mouth, 246. Comes to London, 308. 
His extraordinary tranſports. ibid. His 
declaration to adhere to a commonwealth 
government, 309. He cauſes it ta be 
printed and publiſhed, ibid. His regi- 
ment of horſe removed from London, 
310. Nominated one of the commiſ- 
miffioners of the parliament forces, 316 
Required to take his place in the houſe, 
325. Deſerted by general Monk, 330. 
Committed to the Tower, 353. The 
cauſe of his ſeizure, 356, Excepted from 
the indemnity act, ibid. Excuſed as to 
his life, 357 


Hammond, (Col.) governor of the iſle of Henly engagement, 22 


Wight receives the King, 85. His con- 
ferences with him, 87. Commands the 
guards to be doubled to hinder his eſ- 
cape, 91. Delivers the King to major 


general Harriſon, 


a 10 
Hampton-Court, ordered to be ſold, 25 7 
The fale of it prevented, ibid. 


Harlow, (Major) one of the ſecluded mem- 


bers, 321, His bold ſaying in Weſt- 
minſter-hall, ibid. 
Harrington, (Sir James) choſen one of the 
council of ſtate, 250. And of the army 


Hereford, beſieged by the Scots, 61. Sur- 
prized by Colonel Birch, and Col. Mor- 


gan, : 65 
Heveningham, (Will.) one of the King's 
Judges, 349- Surrenders himſelf, ibid. 
In cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms, ibid. 
Arraigned at the Old Bailey, 363 
Hewet, (Dr.) impriſoned for conſpiring 
- againſt Cromwell, 230. The charge 
exhibited againſt him, 231. Brought 
before the high court of juſtice, ibid. 
Demurrs to its juriſdiction, ibid. His 
demurrer 
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demurrer overruled, thrice arraigned, 
ibid. Condemned to death, ibid. Be- 
headed, ibid. 
Hewetſon (Colonel) his arrears ordered to 
be paid, 195. Choſen one of the army 
committee of ſafety, 272 
Hewlet, (Will.) tryed for cutting off the 
King's head, 373. Found guilty of the 
indi it, 374. Reprieved, ibid. 
High court of juſtice, erected, 106. Their 
members and officers, ibid. The King 
brought to their bar, ibid. They adjourn 
into _—O_—_ chamber, — Exa- 
Declare bim to be a tyrant, traitor, &c. 
108. Condemn him to death, ibid. 
Order a ſentence to be preparec, ibid. 
Cauſe it to be read, 109. Teſtify their 
aſſent by ſtanding ups ibid. Sign a 
_— for his execution, ibid. A re- 
port of their proceedings made to the par- 
Lament, | ibid. 
High commiſſion court erected, 3. Abo- 
liſhed by a& of parliament, 5 
igworth, taken by Sir Tho. Fairfax, 61 
apaniola, the fruitleſs expedition againſt 
that town, 189 
Holtand, (Earl of) forms a party of horſe, 
99. Declares againſt the patliament, 
ibid. Taken and ſent priſoner to War- 
wick caſtle, ibid. Bebeaded, 111 
 —— (Corn.) made one of the committee 
of ſafety, 272. One of the King's 
judges, 347. Makes bis eſcape, ibid. 
Excepted out of the indemnity act, 349 
Arrives at Lauſanna, 383 
Hollis, (Mr. Denzil) a member of the 
new council, 324. Sent on a meſſage 
to the King, 346. Sworn one of his 
privy council, 352. One of the com- 
miſkoners for the trial of the King's judges, 
362. Sent ambaſſador into France, ibid. 
Made a lord, 413, and commiſſioner for 
treating with the Dutch, ibid. 
Holſtein, (Duke of) makes a preſent to 
O. Cromwell, 193 
Holy Days ſeveral new ones introduced, 2 


Hony wood, (Sir Robert) choſen one of the 
council of ſtate, 250. One of the ple- 


nipotentiaries to Hol 254 
— Jun. required to return to England, 
410. And to ſurrender himſelf, ibid. 


(sir Thomas) ſummoned to Crom- 


well's houſe of Lords, 227 
Hopton, (Sir Ralph) employed in raiſing 
forces for the King, 22. Defeated by 
Sir W. Waller, 43. Summoned by gen. 
Fairfax to lay down his arms, 65, He 
goes beyond fea, ibid. His army diſ- 
perſed, ibid. 
Horton, (Col.) defeats the Seas 
men, | 9 
Hotham, (Sir John) made governor of Hull 
by the parliament, 11. Summoned and 
declared traitor by the King, ibid. Af- 
terwards beheaded with his ſon by. order 
of parliament, 371 


Howard, (Edw. Lord) of Eſcrick accuſed 
of taking bribes, 129. Sent to the Tower 
and fined, ibid. 

— Colonel Philip) made commander of 
general Monk's guard, 23 

Hull ſeized by Sir John Hotham, 350. Be- 
fieged by the Earl of Newcaſtle, 369. 
Defended by Ferdinando Lord Fairfax, 
ibid. The ſiege raiſed, 370 

Huncks, (Colonel Hercules) a principal evi- 

- dence againſt Colonel A xtel, 371 

Hungerford (Sir Edw.) obtains the com- 
wand of the Wiltſhire forces for the par- 
liament, 361. Beſieges and takes War- 
der caſtle, | 362 

Huntington (Maj.) draws up a charge of 
high treaſon againſt O. Cromwell, 98 

Hurſt-caſtle, ſecured for the parliament, 


291 

Hutchinſon, (Colonel) a member of the 
high court of 7 313. Exceeded 
the reſt in zeal for executing the King, 
ibid. He preſſes the houſe to proceed 
againſt Sir Henry Vane, ibid. One of 
the King's judges. obtains a pardon, 353 
Hyde, (Edward) Lord Chancellor, 376. 
Endeavours uſed to remove him from the 
King's council, ibid. He delivers the 


great ſeal into his hands, 417 


I. 

Jamaica, taken by Colonel Venables, 189. 
A reinforcement of 3000 men ſent thi- 
ther, 212 

James I. his deſign to make himſelf ab- 

ſolute, L 

— Duke of York, brought to St. James's, 
92. Makes his eſcape thence, ibid. 
Aſſiſts the Spaniards at the ſiege of Dun- 
kirk, 214. Commands the red ſqua- 
dron, 430. Engages admiral de Ruyter, 

ibid 


Jephfon, (Col. William) moves the bouſe 
that Cromwell might be made King, 222 
Reproved by him upon that account, 
ibid. He obtains a troop of horſe for 
himſelf, ibid. And a foot company for 
his ſon, ibid, Sent agent to Sweden, 

ibid, 

Jermyn, (Lord) accompanies Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria into France, 376. Sent 
ambaſſador thither, 409. The effects 
of his negotiation, 410 

Jerſey iſland ſubmits to the parliament, x 32 

Inch, ſurrendred to Col. Zanchey, 161 

Inchequin, (Lord) made preſident of Mun- 
ſter by the parliament, 41. His ſervi- 
ces againſt the Iriſh, ibid. He ſtorms a 
church and puts 3000 men therein to the 
ſword, ibid. Obtains a victory over 
the iriſh, 97. Declares againſt the par- 
liament, ibid, Joins the rebels, ibid. 
Belieges and takes Dundalk, 113 

Incumbrance, that term how managed by 
the lawyers, ' 165 

Informations againſt the Iriſh, 

Ingoldsby, (Col.) defeats Col. Grace, 8 61. 

oes 
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Hen. Cromwell, ibid. Much in favour 
with Rich. Cromwell, 241. Obtains 
Col. Rich's Regiment, 323. Takes 
major general Lambert priſoner, 334. 

Obtains the benefit of the act of indem 

| ity, 353 

Inſtrument of government preſented to the 
council of officers, 181. The purport 

of it, 182, Examined by the parlia- 

ment, 171. The confirmation of it 
preſſed, 22 1. Many objections made a- 
gainſt it, 222. A new form drawn up 
and preſented, ibid. Debated and ap- 
proved, ibid. Another new inſtrument 
eſtabliſned, 226. A particular clauſe 
therein, 233 

Inverneſs- fort erected, 158 

Jones, (Colonel John) a member of the 
parliament committee of ſafety, 248. And 
one of the council of ſtate, 250. Suc- 
ceeds general Ludlow in the command 
of the forces in Ireland, 269. Accuſed 

of high treaſon, 307. The particulars 
of his charge, 311. Summoned to the 
new council of ſtate, 330. Obliged to 
ſign an engagement, 331. Apprehended, 
346. Sent priſoner to the Tower, ibid. 
Excepted out of the indemnity bill, 349. 
Brovght to a trial, 366, His plea, ibid. 
declared guilty, ibid. His character and 
employments, 370, 371. Executed at 
Charing- croſs, 371 

Jones (Col. Mich.) defeats the Iriſh rebels, 
95. Obtains a reward of 500 l. per Ann. 
of the parliament, ibid. Obtains a ſignal 
victory near Baggatrath, 115. Made 
Lieutenant general of the horſe, 117. 
Dies at Wexford, ibid. 

—— (Col. Theophilus) defeats a party of 
Iriſh, 's 161 

— (Nr.) of Newton engaged in a ca- 
valier plot, 196. Taken priſoner, 197 


Condemned and pardoned, ibid. 


s of the parliaments commiſſioners, 

4. Seized the King at Holmby, 426. 
Retires to Rotterdam, ibid. The ſur- 
render of him demanded, ibid. The 
charge againſt him, ibid. The magi- 
ſtrates ordered to ſeize him, ibid. Per- 
mitted to make his eſcape, ibid, 


1 takes the King out of the 
7 


Ireton (Major General) entruſted with the 
4 of the forces in Ireland, 120. 
A yearly revenue of 2000 l. ſettled upon 


him, 143. Gets Limerick ſurrendt- | | 
Knighthood purchaſed for money, 3 


Knightly, (Mr.) choſen one of the new 
148. Interred at Weſtminſter, ibid. 


ed upon articles, ibid. His death, 
147. His body tranſported into England, 


— mayor of London, a motion made to 
continue him another year in that office, 


267. Choſen one of the army committee 
of ſaſety, | 


272 
Iriſh rebellion, the news of it brought to 


king Charles I. 7. The Rebels pretend 
- a commiſſion from the kings 8 


— officers, their preſent to geneal Monk, 


Iriſh Brigade reſolve not to en inſt 
general Monk, 283. Enter thto 3 


Ciation, ibid. 


— men, for murdering the En- 
gliſh, ; . - 168 


1 327 
Iſlip-bridge fight, 58 
Judges of Weſtminſter Hall declare for ſhip 
money, 3- Their opinions condemned 
in parliament, ' 5 


K. 
Keepers of the liberty of England, who 110 
Kelſey (Colonel Tha.) invites general Lud- 
low to Wallingford houſe, 241.. Made 
one of the commiſſioners of the admi- 
ralty, 249. Required to return into Eng- 
land, 410. And to ſurrender himſelf, 
- ibid. 
Kempſtone, (Col.) Brother in law to lieu- 
tenant general Ludlow, 208. Commit- 
ted to priſon, ibid. 
Kentiſh-men riſe and declare for the king, 
27. diſperſed by the London forces, 
ibid. 
Kilkenny taken by the parliament army, 
118. A general meeting of the officers 
there, 151 
_ forces have their head quarters at 
ingſton, 22. They retire to Oxford, 
ibid. Worſted near Lanſdown, 24. De- 
feat the parliament army on Round- 
way hill, 25. They beſiege and take 
Briſtol, ibid, Exeter ſurrendred to them 
ibid, They beſiege Gloceſter, ibid. 
Obliged to raiſe the ſiege, 26. br" ar 
attack Hull and retire to York, 3 1. Poſ- 
ſeſſed of Newbury, 50. Retreat thence 
towards Oxford, 51. Get into Col- 
cheſter, 98. Forced to ſurrender upon 
articles, 102 
King's judges ordered to be ſeized, 345. 
T heir eſtates confiſcated, 346. Excluded 
from pardon, ibid. 353. Many paſs be- 
yond ſeas, 347. Required to ſurrender 
themſelves, 349. Thoſe of them in 
cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms, ſent to 
the Tower, 358. A liſt of their names, 
ibid. A commiſſion given out for their 
tryal, . /* — 68 


Kingſale, delivered to the parliament for- 
Ireland, ſome forces disbanded there, 177 


ces, 118 
Kinnerſley, (M.) maſter of the Wardrobe 
conſulted about Oliver Cromwell's fu- 
neral, 324. His report as to that mat- 
ter, ibid. 


council of ſtate, 324 


Knights made during the King's journey, 8 


Knolſemburg- ſort delivered to the Marſhal 
de Turene, 5 


9 
Kuivoit (Myn Heer) brother in law to 


Van Trump, 75. removed from his 
employment, 8 ibid. 
Lambert 
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L. 

Lambert, (Major General) left in Scotland 
with a Body of Horſe, 101. Defeats and 
kills Sir John Brown, 139. A yearly 
revenue of 1000 l. ſettled upon him, 143. 
He refuſes to go to Ireland without the 
character of deputy, 160. Preſents an 
inſtrument of government to the council 
of officers, 181. Receives a gratuity of 
100001. 226, Oppoſes Cromwell's De- 
ſign to aſſume the title of king, 224, 
226. Refuſes to take an oath to him, 
ibid. Surrenders his commiſſion, ibid. 
Allowed a yearly penſion of 2000 l. ibid. 
Reſtored to his command by the council 
of officers, 244. Admitted into both 
the committees of ſafety, 248. Choſen 
one of the council of ſlate, 250. Ob- 
tains a regiment of horſe and one of foot, 
255. Exclaims againſt the act of indem- 

nity, 258. Commands the forces ſent 
againſt Sir Geo. Booth, 263. Marches 
from London, 264. Defeats the Enemy, 
ibid. Receives a gratuity of a 1000 l. 
265. He makes an attempt againſt the 
parliament's guards, 275. oes poſt 
for Newcaſtle, 281. Ordered to ſur- 
render himſelf at a ſet time, 315. Ap- 

rs before the new council of ſtate, 325. 

mitted to the Tower, ibid. MM, 

his eſcape thence, 332. Appears at the 
head of 1000 horſe, 333. His party 
diſperſed, 334. Taken priſoner, ibid. 
Sent to the Tower again, ibid. Put 
into the exception from the indemnity 
at, 356. Excuſed as to his Life, 357. 
Brought to tryal, 381. His plea, ibid. 
Condemned and pardoned, ibid. 

Land{down fight, 24 

Langdale, (Sir Marmaduke) joins with the 
Scots to reſtore the King, 94. Joins 
with Duke Hamilton's forces, 1 00. Makes 
his eſcape, 109 

Langford-houſe taken by O. Cromwell, 61. 
The government of it is committed to 
major Ludlow, | ibid. 

Laud (William) archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
beſet in his houſe, 4. Makes his eſcape 
by water, ibid. Impeached in parlia- 
ment of high treaſon, 5. Condemned 
and beheaded, 33 

Lauderdale, (Lord of) taken priſoner at 
Worceſter fight, 327. Set at * 

ibid. 

Lawſon, (Reer Admiral) charges through 
the Dutch fleet, 177. Made vice ad- 
miral, 254. Sent to the Sound, ibid. 
His expreſſion with reſpect to general 
Monk's proceedings, 


334 
Legg (Colonel) Governor of Oxford turned 


out of that command, 64 
Leiceſter ſtormed by the King, 59. Sur- 
rendred to the parliament forces, 61 
Leith fortified, 214 
Lenthall (Will.) ſpeaker of the long par- 
liament, 226. Made maſter of the 


akes 


Rolls, 227. Summoned to Cromwell's 
houſe of Lords, ibid. His tranſports 
upon that occaſion, ibid. Importuned 
to reaſſume the chair, 247. His frivo- 
lous excuſes, ibid. He goes to the houſe 
248. Stopped by lieutenant colonel Duc- 
kenfield, 276. His coachman forced to 
drive back, ibid. The keys of the houſe 
ſent to him, 307. Returns to the exer- 
ciſe of his office, ibid. Refuſes to fign 
a warrant to the commiſſioners of the 
Seal, 321. Makes a preſent to the king, 
340. Appears as evidence againſt Tho. 


ot, 65 
Leſley, (Dav.) defeats the earl of Montroſe, 
64. Routed by Colonel Alured and 
Colonel Morgan, 141 
L*Eftrange, (Sir Ham.) ſurprizes Lynn for 
the king, 26. Surrenders it ſoon after 


upon articles, | ibid, 
Letter, pretended, from the court of England 
to the council of Bern, 420 


Leviſton, (Mr.) entertains the king -in 
Bagſhot park, 105. Provides a horſe 
for his eſcape, ibid, 

Lewis, (Sir William) a member of the 
new council of ſtate, 324 

Leweſey, (Sir Mich.) Defeats the Earl of 
Holland, 99 

Lewes XIV. king of France, makes great 
preparations for war, 428. Obtains a 
new levy of Switzers, ibid. Procures 
6000 men in England, ibid. Encourag- 
es the malecontents in Hungary, ibid. 
Cauſes the Duke of Orleans to marry the 
elector Palatine's daughter, ibid. Hig 
2 to the canton of Bern, 429. 

raws together an army of 120000 men, 
— . — towards Hy orgy ibid. 

ie Orſoy, 431. Lays a bridge 
of —— prog the Rhine, bid Paſſes 
the Yſſel, ibid. Takes Doesburg, ibid. 
and Utrecht, ibid. Receives the Dutch 
ambaſladors, ibid, 

Lilburn, (Capt. Henry) Governor of Tin- 
mouth caſtle, declares for the king, 95. 
Attacked and killed by Sir A. * 

ibid. 

(Lietenant Colonel John) tryed and 

acquitted by a jury, 203. 288 1 

ibid. 

- (Col. Rob.) defeats the Earl of 
Derby, 140 

Limerick beſieged by the parliament army, 

FSurrendred upon articles, 105 

Lindeſay, (Earl of) general of the king's 
army taken priſoner, 20. Dies of his 
wounds, ibid. 

Liſle, (Lord Viſcount) made Lieutenant 
for Ireland by the parliament, 66. Pro- 
cures Col. Monk's liberty, ibid. His 
commiſſion expires, 97 

— (Sir Geo.) taken priſoner at Col- 
cheſter, 102. Shot to death, ibid. 

(John Eſq;) excepted out of the bill 

of indemnity, 348. Aſſaſſinated at 

* 398. The circumſtances 4 


- 
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- his death, ibid. His employments, 399 
Liſt of lords and commons who engaged 
I 


with the parliament, 
Litchfield taken for the parliament, 69 
Liturgy ſuppreſſed in Scotland, 3 
Lockhart, (Colonel) made governor of 
Dunkirk, 255- Ordered to fortify that 
place, 256. Sent agent to France, ibid. 
Courted by the Spaniards, 265. Re- 


turns to England, 292 
Lockyer, (Nicholas) appointed to preach 
before Oliver Cromwell, 226 


London, the citizens refuſe to pay ſome 
taxes, 4. The mayor and common- 
council their addreſs to the parliament, '69 
The mayor and aldermen of that city re- 

ired to attend at Whitehall, 183. 
They accompany Oliver Cromwell to 
attend at Weſtminſter hall, ibid. In- 
vite him to dinner, 188, Their mayor 
knighted, ibid. The aldermen and com- 
mon council preſent a paper to the coun- 


cil of officers, 294. They invite ge- 


neral Monk to call a free parliament, 
309. Receive petitions from the coun- 
ties, 314. Encourage the petitioners, 
ibid. Vote that no taxes be paid unleſs 


* impoſed by a free parliament, ibid. The 


city gates and portcullices taken down, 
ibid. The poſts and chains pulled up, 
ibid. They aſſemble by general Monk's 
order, 320. The companies make a 

| =_u entertainment for him, 326. The 
rd mayor, &c. treat the king in 

St, George's fields, 347. The accou- 
trements of the citizens, ibid. 
London-derry, beſieged by the Iriſh, 113 
Long, (Colonel Thomas) left by Henry 
Cromwell in Dublin caſtle, 250. Surren- 
ders it to Sir Hardrefs Waller, ibid. and 


Longueville (Duke of) killed in 88, 


131 
Lord's day proſaned, 2 
Lorrain, (Duke of) diſpoſſeſſed of his dutchy, 


426. Fills all Europe with complaints, 


ibid. Diſpatches a miniſter to the king 
of England, ibid. The anſwer given to 


him, . 
Love, (Chaplain) calls the king a man of 
8 


/ 


ood, 5 
Love (Nich.) one of the king's judges, 
331. Eſcapes to Lauſanna, 383 


Lucas, (Sir Charles) taken priſoner at 
Marſton Moor, 49. Made priſoner 
again at Colcheſter, 102, Condemned 
by a court martial, ibid. RN © 

ibid. 

Ludlow (major William) Shot through the 
body, 33. Wonderfully recovered, ibid. 

on ad, Eſq;) enters into the par- 
liament's ſervice, 17. Made Capt. of 
a troop of horſe, 22. Entruſted with 
the government of Warder caftle, 23. 

' Marches to Warmiſter, 24, 44. Forced 
to ſurrender the caftle after a long ſiege, 

38. Set at liberty with ſome other 


priſoners, 43. Appointed ſheriff of Wilts, 
ibid. Made major of horſe under Sir 


A. Haſlerig, ibid. Receives, a commiſ- 


ſion to raiſe a regiment of horſe, 44. 
Advances to Salisbury, 46. Puts that 


city to contribution, ibid. Sets fire to 


Sturton houſe, 47. Turns out the gar- 
riſon at Sir R. Hopton's, ibid. Marches 
into Surry, 36. Choſen one of the 
knights of the ſhire for Wilts, 65. 
Made one of the council of ſtate, 111. 
Purchaſes the mannors of Eaft-kniel and 


Upton, 118. His conference with ge- 


neral Cromwell, x22, 123- Appointed 
Dn Oo . Al 

0 135. Alſo 
Clare Caſtle, 145. And Carrikgobolt, 


146. Impowered to act as general, 147. 
Fortifies Talbot's town, 151. His an- 


fwer to the Earl of Clanrickard's letter, 


153, He takes Roſs in Kerry upon terms, 
160. Puts garriſons into ſeveral places, 
162. ſeq. Receives a kind meſſage from 
Oliver Cromwell, 181. Obſtructs the 
proclaiming of him in Ireland, 184. And 
of the inſtrument of government, ibid. 
His conference with the commiſſioners 
of parliament, ibid. 185. The argu- 
ments uſed to perſuade him to continue 
his ſervice under Cromwell, ibid. His 
anſwer to them, ibid. He reſolves to 


. retain his office of lieutenant general of 


the horſe, x85, Entertains Colonel 
Henry Crom 187. His conference 
with him, ibid. Acquaints him with 
his reſolution, ibid. Viſperſes the ar- 
my's petition to Oliver Cromwell, 198. 


Queſtioned about that matter, ibid. Re- 


-_ to ſurrender his commiſſion, 199. 
is diſcourſe with lieutenant general[Fleet- 
wood, ibid. 204. He aſks the judgment 


of ſome afficers, ibid. The reſult of 


that conference, 199. His anſwers to 


general Fleetwood's demands, 200. Re- 


uired to give his word to appear before 

romwell, 201. His regiment disbanded, 
202. Required to ſtay in Ireland, 204. 
His conferences with lieutenant general 
Fleetwood, ibid. His propoſals to him, 
ibid. He obtains a paſsport for England, 
205. Writes a letter to colonel Henry 
Cromwell, 207. Arrives at Beaumaris, 
ibid, Detained there, ibid. Sends a 
letter to lieutenant general Fleetwood, 
ibid. Ordered to be kept in ſtrict cuſ- 
tody, ibid. Signs an engagement for 
his liberty, 209. Sets forward for Lon- 
don, ibid. Comes to Weſtminſter, 210. 
His conference with O. Cromwell, 210, 
211. His diſcourſe with major general 
Lambert, 211. With major general 
Harriſon, 214, 215. With Hugh Peters, 
215, 216. Summoned before the council, 
216, Charged with diſperſing treaſona- 


ble books, 217. And: other crimes, ibid. 


His defence, ibid. His diſcourſe with 
Mr. Strickland, 218. Required to give 
5000 
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ooo |. ſecurity, ibid. Taken into cu- 
ſtody by ſerj. Dandy, 219, Retires 
into Efſex, ibid. Sets forward from thence 
for London, 232. Arrives at Weſt- 
minſter, ibid. Grtered to attend lieu- 
tenant general Fleetwood, ibid. His 
diſcourſe with him, ibid. Choſen a mem- 
ber of Rich. Cromwell's convention, 226. 
Invited to Wallingford houſe, 241. His 
conſultation with that party, ibid. His 
diſcourſe with col. Sydenham, 242. He 
gives a lift of the members of the long 
| parliament, 246. Choſen one of the 
committee of ſafety, 248. Obtains col. 
Gough's regiment of horſe, 249. Ap- 
inted one of the council of ſtate, 250. 
flade commander in chief of the forces 
in Ireland, 254, 255. Prevents the 
ſale of Hampton court, 258. Receives 
four commiſſions from the ſpeaker, 259. 
Sets forward for Ireland, ibid. Arrives 
at the Rings-end, 260. His manage- 
ment of affairs in Ireland, 265. Ap- 
points col. Jones to command the forces 
in his abſence, 268, 269. Imbarks for 
England, 270. His diſcourſe with col. 
Barrow, 271. His conference with the 
officers of the Iriſh Brigade, ibid. Arrives 
at London, 273. His conference with 
lieutenant general-Fleetwood, ibid. With 
fome of the _ — pole hitehall, 278. 
With ſome o iament party, 
279. With Mr. Lenthall the ſpeaker, 
ibid. His diſcourſe in the council of 
officers, 287. His propoſals to the army, 
292. His remonſtrance to the aldermen 
of London, 295. His arrival at Bul- 
locks bay, 300. His letters to ſeveral 
commanders of garriſons, 301, 303. 
Diſpatches letters for the parliament, 
302. Lands at Duncannon, 303. The 
calumnies raiſed againſt him, 304, 305. 
His anſwer to a libel, 305. Ordered to 
attend the parliament, 306. Sets fail 
for England, ibid. Accuſed of high trea- 
ſon, 307. Required to deliver Duncan- 
non fort, 310. He reſolves to take his 
place in parliament, 311. Goes to the 
| houſe accordingly, ibid. The heads of 
the charge brought againſt him, ibid, 
ſeq. He moves the houſe for a hearing, 
312. Goes to general Monk, ibid. His 
conference with him, ibid. 313. Moves 
the houſe again for a hearing, 315. His 
diſcourſe with Sir Henry Vane, ibid. 
He gives general Monk another viſit, 
317. His conference with him, 317, 
318. He adviſes the adjourning of the 
liament to the Tower, 320. Preſſes 

a third time for a hearing, 321. With- 
draws himſelf from the houſe, 326. His 
propoſals to ſome of the commonwealth 
rty, 325, 326. He departs from 
1 30. Summoned to the new 
council of ſtate, ibid. His journies up 
and down the countries, 331. Holds a 
court at Yarden field, 332. Returned 


at the election for Hindon borough, 332: 
Supplanted by the agents of Sir Thomas 
Thynne, ibid. Receives a meſſage from 
general Lambert, 333. His conference 
with major Whitby, ibid. 334. Arrives 
at London, ibid. An order fent out for 
the ſeizing his perſon, 341. Summoned 


to fit in parliament, 342. An unuſual 
dclauſe in tha 


with Mr. Anneſley, ibid. He goes to 


t order, ibid. His conference 


the houſe, ibid. ers his ſtock in Ire- 
land to be fold, 344. Withdraws him- 
ſelf, 348. Accuſed of being in arms a- 
gainſt the parliament, 348. Inclines to 
ſurrender himſelf, 350. Draws up a pe- 
tition to the parliament, ibid. Gives 
ſecurity to the ſerjeant at arms, 351. 
Ordered to continue in his cuſtody, ibid, 
The ill offices done him by Sir Charles 


Coote, 352. Retires to Richmond, 357. 


Comes privately to London, 355. Per- 
ſuaded to withdraw out of England, 359. 
Arrives at Lewis, ibid. Goes on board 


a ſmall veſſel, ibid. Lands at Diepe, 360. 


The ſum of 300 l. ſet upon his head, ibid. 
Sets forward for Geneva, ibid. Arrives 
at Paris, ibid, At Lyons, ibid. And 
at Geneva, 361. Falſe accuſations brought 
againſt him, 377. His writings ſeized, 


ibid, His entertainment and tranſac- 


tions at Geneva, 379, 380. His depar- 
ture thence, 380. He obtains protec- 
tion from the Lords of Bern, ibid. Ac- 
cuſed of conſpiring againſt the King, 383. 
Agents employed to cauſe him to be aſ- 

nated, ibid. He goes to Vevay, 
ibid. His reception there, 384. is 
addreſs to the council of Bern in French, 
386, The ſame in Engliſh, 387. The 
council's order in anſwer thereto, 389. 
Entertained by ſome of the ſenators, 390. 
He gives them a ſhort account of the re- 
volution in England, ibid. 391. Returns 
to Vevay, 392. Several attempts againſt 
his life, ibid. ſeq. Receives letters from 
Mr. Say, 395, 396. His conference with 
Mr. Stuppa, 408. With M. Conſtance, 
ibid, He receives a letter from Holland, 
411. Obtains a pasſport from the count 
D*Eftrades, ibid. 412. Declared to be 
a fugitive and a rebel, 416. 


Lyme, relieved by the earl of Eſſex, 44 
Lynn reduced to the parliament's obedience, 


27 


| M. 
Maccarty, (Reagh) accuſed of commit- 


ting murder, 167, Acquitted, 169 


Macquire and Macmahon (Lord) ſent into 


England, 7. Executed for the Iriſh re- 


ons ibid . 


Major generals placed in ſeveral counties, 


198. How employed, ibid. Their in- 
ſolence, 213. They decimate whom 
they pleaſe, ibid. Stop procedings at 
law, ibid. Threaten thoſe that oppoſe 
them with tranſportation, ibid, 3 
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ſed in parliament, 22t. They inſiſt on 
the 1 — of the inſtrument of go · 
vernment, ibid. And of their power, 
ibid. Their authority abrogated, ibid. 
Man, Iſland, ſubmits to the parliament, 148. 
Mancheſter, (Earl of) commiſſionated from 


the parliament to raiſe forces, 26. Takes 


Lynn in Norfolk, 27. Marches to 
Boſton, ibid. Diſcharged from his of- 
fice of general, | 56 
Manning, (Henry) employed by O. Crom- 
well as a ſpy, 231. Betrays K. Charles 
Il, ibid. His treachery diſcovered, 232. 
Markham, (Major) careſſed by Henry 


Cromwell, - 229 
Mariborough, garriſoned by the - parliament 
army, 131 
Marſton Moor fight, 48 


Martin (Colonel) his witty allegory with 
reſpect to general Mons. proceedings, 
309. One of the king's judges, brought 
to tryal, 374. The charge againſt him, 
ibid. His defence, ibid. 375. Brought 
in guilty and condemned, ibid, 


f — (Colonel) made commander of the 


2 ern forces, 57. _ __ 
ded, 70. Dangerouſly woun in 
Worceſter fight, 141. Delivers himſelf 
to the counteſs of Stainford, ibid. Com- 
mitted to the Tower of London, ibid. 
Maurice, (Prince) made general of the 
King's forces, 24 
Mayne (Sim.) one of the King's Judges, 
350. Surrenders himſelf, ibid. In cuſ- 
tody of the ſerjeant at arms, ibid. 
Mayo, (Lord) charged with committing 
murder, 166. - Declared guilty and ex- 
ecuted, 169 
Meldrum, (Sir John} defeated by prince 
Rupert, ; 43 
Members of parliament, their ſtudies fearch- 
ed, 2. heir papers ſeized, ibid. 
Memento, a writing againſt Cromwell's 
uſurpation, 198. Diſperſed in Ireland, 


ibid. 
Mevis-Iſland, ſurrendred to the parliament, 


149 
Michael's Mount ſurrendred to the parlia- 
ment forces, 66 
Middleton, (Lieutenant General) lands in 
the North of Scotland, 192. Routed by 
colonel Morgan, 193. Wounded in the 
fight, ibid. Makes his eſcape on 2 
ibid. 

— (Sir Thomas) heads the cavalier party 
at Wrexam, 262. Cauſed Charles Stuart 
to be proclaimed king, ibid. 
Mildmay, (Captain) takes the Dutch reer 
admi 164 
— (Sir Henry) deprived of the benefit of 
his eſtate, 17 
Miller, (Colonel) made lieutenant of the 
Tower, 291. Submits himſelf and his 
garriſon to the ſpeaker, | ; 397 
Miniſters of tate corrupted, I 
—— publickly declare againſt Cromwell's 
uſurpation, 187. Impriſoned on that 


Account, ibid. 
Monk, (Colonel 4 ſent by the par- 
» 30 


liament into Irelan Secured on 
ſhip-board by the earl of Ormond, ibid. 


- Adheres to the King's intereſt, ibid. 


Taken priſoner and committed to the 
Tower, ibid. Set at liberty, 66. Forc- 
ed to ſurrender Dundalk, 113. Returns 
to England, ibid. Obtains a regiment 
in Scotland, 126. By whom made lieu- 
tenant general, 141. Takes Stirling 
caſtle and Dundee, ibid. Succeeds Col. 
Popham in the command of the fleet, 
167. Appointed one of the four chief 
admirals, 179. Made general of the 
Scotch forces, 192. And one of the 
commiſſioners for the civil affairs, ibid. 
Ordered to leave the fleet, ibid. And 
to repair to Scotland, ibid. Divides his 
army into ſeveral bodies, 193. Defeats 
lieutenant general Middleton's forces, 
ibid. His character, 245. Suſpected by 
the Wallingford houſe party, ibid. No- 
minated one of the army committee of 
ſafety, 272. Declares againſt their pro- 
ceedings, 273. And for the parliament, 
277. His letter to the ſpeaker, ibid. 
To lieutenant general Fleetwood and to 
colonel Lambert, ibid. Reſolves to march 
to London, 281. New models his men, 
ibid. Begins his march for England, 
308. Sollicited to uſe his intereſt for a 


free parliament, ibid. Enters Newcaſtle, 


ibid. Advances to Nottingham, ibid. 
Inſiſts upon the removal of the ſec- 
taries out of the army, 309, 310. Preſ- 
ſes to have the forces about London re- 
moved, ibid. Comes to Barnet, 312. 
Marches to London, ibid. Takes - up 
his lodgings at Whitehall, ibid. His 
arrival congratulated by ſome members, 
ibid, His conference with general Lud- 
low, ibid. 313. His proteſtations to 
live and die for and with a common- 
wealth, ibid. 318. He goes to the par- 
lament, 313. Receives the thanks of 
the houſe, ibid. His anſwer, ibid. His 
wife entertains thoſe of the members, 
ibid. He takes down the city gates and 
portcullices, 314. Pulls up the poſts and 
chains, ibid. Sends a letter to the ſpeak- 
er, ibid. The contents of it, ibid. Re- 
ceives new orders from the parliament, 
315. Lies in the city, ibid. Returns 
with his forces to Whitehall, ibid. Sends 
another letter to the houſe, ibid. - The 

ticulars of it, ibid. He muſters his 
orces in the city, 316. Splendidly en- 
tertained by the mayor, ibid. Voted to be 
one of the commiſſioners of the parliament 
forces, ibid. Forms a militia in the city, 
17, Promotes a meeting between the 
Flag and ſecluded members, 319. Cau- 


ſes the common council to be aſſembled, 


20, His ſpeech to them, ibid. Quar- 
— again at Whitehall, 322. His ex- 
cuſes for bringing in the ſecluded _ 

re, 
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ders, 323. Chooſes 200 horſe for his 
own guard, ibid. Made a member of 
the new council, 324. His proteſtation 
to colonel Okey, 326. Sollicited by 
the lords to be admitted into their bouſe, 
327. Gives them a poſitive denial, 
ibid. Places a guard upon their houſe, 
ibid. Sends a letter to the houſe about 
the militia act, 328. Calls a new par- 
liament, 334. Sends to the lords to 
come to their houſe, ibid. Marches to 
Dover, 347. Receives the king at his 
landing, ibid. Preſented with the george 
and garter, ibid. His army drawn up 
at Blackheath, ibid. Continued general 
of all the forces, 352. Created Duke of 
Albemarle, ibid. Maſter of the horſe, 
353- One of the commiſſioners for the 
trial of the King's jud 362, Em- 


— to demand the ſeal of chancellor 


yde, 417 
Monmouth, ſurrendered to the . 
2 


* to whom granted, 3. Declared 


againit, | 5 
Montroſs, (Marquiſs of) in arms for the 
king, 62. Becomes maſter of a great 
rt of Scotland, 64. Defeated by David 

. Leſsly, ibid. He diſbands his forces by 
the king's order, 69. Goes beyond ſea, 
ibid. feated and taken priſoner, 120, 
Hanged on a gibbet 30 feet high, ibid. 
Moor, (Colonel Lewes) hanged for N 


| 109 
Mordaunt (Mr.) impriſoned ſor plotting a- 
gainſt Cromwell, 231 
tryed by the high court of juſtice, ibid. 
Acquitted by one Voice, ibi 
Morgan, (Colonel) purſues and routs lieu- 
tenant general Middleton, 193 
— (Maj. Anth.) impriſoned, 376 
Morley, (Colonel) one of the council of 
tate, 250. Nominated one of the com- 
miſſioners of the parliament forces, 3 16. 
One of the new council of ſtate, 324 
Morris, governor of Pomfret caſtle, 99. 
Makes his way through the beſiegers, 
ibid. Afterwards taken and put to * 
1 1 . 
Moſſon, (Colonel) entertains . Crom- 
well, 203. Drinks to his fath a 
ibid. 
Mountague, (Colonel) ſeized, 158. Pro- 
ſecuted for putting Engliſhmen to death, 
ibid. Brought to tryal, 169. Acquit- 
ted, ibid. Permitted to paſs into Spain, 
ibid. Puts himſelf and men into the Ve- 
netian ſervice, | ibid. 
Munſter, (biſhop of) takes Grol and De- 
venter, 432 
Muſkerry (lord) defeated by the lord Breg- 
hill, * = 336 

| MT 
Naerden. ſurrendred to the Marqueſs de 
Rocheford, 432 


ibid. 


_ Oath, enjoyned with 


Nantwich, inveſted by captain Sahdfofd, 


| 39 
Naſeby fight, ; 1:09 
St. Neots, an en ent there, | 99 


Nevil, (Henry) ſues the ſheriff of Berks, 
228. The ſum of 15001. adjudg'd to 
him for damages, 229. Defrauded of 
his damages, ibid. admitted into the 
council of ſtate, . 250 

Newbury fight, 26. A deſcription of that 
town, 50. . Attacked by the parliament 
forces, ibid. Some ſmall ſkirmiſhes there, 


| | I 
Newcaſtle (Earl of) Marches to Gainsbo- 
rough, 27. Sends a detachment to 
Boſton, ibid. His forces routed at Wi 
field, ibid. Beſieges Hull, * Oblig- 
ed to raiſe the ſiege, ibid. Made gover- 
nor of York, 48. His diſpute with prince 
Rupert, 49. He leaves England, ibid. 
the town of, taken by the Scots, 32. 
* 1 by colonel Lambert's forces, 28 2 
ewdigate, (judge) refuſes to grant a Ha- 
beas 8 bs Sir Robert Pye, 321. 
His declaration upon that occaſion, ibid. 
Newry, garriſoned for the parliament, 168 
Nicholas, (Capt. John) required to return 
to land, 410. And to ſurrender 
himſelf, ibid. 
Nieuport, (Myn Heer) ſent ambaſſador 
from Holland, 185. Promotes Oliver 
Crom well's deſigns, ibid. A treaty be- 
tween him and a committee of parlia- 
ment, 25 


4 
Nimeguen taken by the Mareſchal de Tu- 


renne, 431 
Northumberland, (Earl of) bigh admiral for 
the parliament, 16 
Norton, (colonel) governor of Portſmouth, 
diſcharged from that office, 249. Choſen 
a member of the new council of ſtate, 


324 


O. 
an &c. 2. Admini- 
ſtred to the members of Richard Crom- 
well's convention, 236. An oath. en- 
po for the abjuration of the Stuarts 


Ys 30 
Odower, (colonel Edm.) ſubmits to a 
parliament upon articles, I55 
Officers of the army, their conſultations at 
Sion- houſe, 80, Preſs for a perſonal treaty. 
with the king, 87. Their conference 
with ſome members of parliament, 102. 
Gratified by the parliament, 105. Meet 
at Kilkenny, 150. Sollicited to petition 
the parliament to put an end to their ſit · 
ting, 172. That motion ſtifled for a 
while, ibid. A meeting of the officers 
appointed by O. Cromwell, 176. They 
ſummon a kind of parliament, ibid. Pre- 
ſented with an inſtrument of government, 
181. Their propoſitions to Maj. Gen. 
Lambert, 182. Some of them refuſe to 
ſubmit to Cromwell's government, 186, 


Required 
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Required to ſurrender their commiſſions, | 


ibid. Sent to ſeveral priſons, ibid. They 


ſign a petition to Cromwell, 198. Pre- 


ſent another to the parliament, 224. 
The contents of it, ibid, 225. A triple 
 faQtion among them, 240. Their inſo- 


lence, 212. They refuſe to take the 


oath appointed by parliament, ibid. Or- 


dered to receive their commiſſions from 


the ſpeaker, 213, 214. Reſolve to de- 


ſtroy the parliament, 265. A declara- 


tion drawn in their Name, 324. They 
: preſs for the calling of a council of war, 


ibid. Diſperſed to their ſeveral commands, 


325, Their declaration for K. Charles 
II. 341. They form themſelves into 
troops, 347 
» (Colonel) his conference with the 
of his regiment, 198. Caſhiered 
by O. Cromwell, 245. Reſtored by the 
houſe officers, ibid. He 

- endeavours to ſeize the Tower for the 
parliament, 291. Retires to the Fleet, 
294. Muſters a party in Lincolns Inn 
Fields, 307. Makes his eſcape into Ger- 
many, 377. Choſen a burgeſs of Ha- 
naw, ibid. Seized there, ibid. Sent 
over into England, ibid. Committed 


to the Lower, ibid. His employments, 


378. His execution, 379. His body 
beſtowed upon his wife, ibid. Ordered 
to be buried at Stepney, ibid. The great 

- Preparations for his funeral, ibid. Inter- 
red in the Tower by the King's com- 
mand, ibid. 

Old Bailey, the court aſſembled there fo 
the tryal of the king's judges, 363 

O Neal, (Colonel Hugh) governor of 

, Clonmel, marches out in the night, 119. 
Obtains the government of Limerick, 
142. Delivers the keys of that city to 
deputy Ireton, 143. committed * 

a ibid. 

— (Sir Phelim) a principal actor in the 

rebellion, 169. Surprizes and murders 
the lord Cawheld, 170. The ſum of 
100 1. ſet upon his head, ibid. Taken 

and condemned to death, ibid. His head 
ſet upon one of the gates, did. 

Oneglia, ſurrendred to the Genoeſes, 434 

Onſlow, (Sir Richard) ſummoned to O. 
Cromwell's houſe of lords, 227. Choſen 

one of the new council of ſtate, 324, 


| Ocken (Duke of) Takes Zutphen in 


uelderland, 431 
w— (Dutcheſs of) ſiſter to K. Charles II. 
| 282 at Dover, 424. 2 he pur- 

her negociation, 425. returns 
8 ibid. Retires to à palace at 
St. Cloud, ibid. Suddenly ſeized with 
violent convulſions, ibid. The cauſe of 

ber death, #3 ibid, 
Ormond, (Earl of) commander in chief at 
Dublin, 8. Preſented with a jewel by 


the parliament, 25, Ordered by the 


king to conclude a peace with the Iriſh, 


62, They ſeize all his plate, 63. He 
ſurrenders Dublin, and his forces to the 
parliament, 87. Comes to London, 
d wy —_— D France, ibid. 
ys the French King, 431. 
Taken in 2 hours, ibid. 
Other houſe what, 222, 223. By w | 
filled up, | 226 
Overbury, (Mr.) of Gloceſter receives a 
cheſt full of arms, 250. Gives notice 
to captain Crofts, ibid. 
Overton, (Colonel) ſignalizes himſelf at 
Hull, 31. A yearly revenue of 300 l. 
ſettled upon him, I43 
— (Major general) accuſed of a, trea- 
cherous deſign, 198. Sent priſoner to 
London, ibid. Committed to the Tower, 
ibid. Sent into cuſtody to Jerſey, 203. 
Removed from the government of Hull, 
327. Seized, 376 
Owen, (Sir Jobn) Tried by the high court 
of juſtice, 110. Condemned to be be- 
headed, 111, Reprieved, ibid. 
— Or. John) draws up a petition for 
colonel Pride, 224. Deſires a liſt of 
the members of the long parliament, 
246. Carries it to thoſe at Wallingford 


houſe, ibid. 
Owen-Row O Neal, heads a party of old 
Iriſb, 97. His death, 127 


Oxford blocked up by the parliament ſorces, 
69. Surrendred to them upon terms, ibid. 


P. 

Pack, (Mr.) alderman of London, pre- 
ſents a new form of government to the 
houſe, 222. By whom oppoſed, ibid. 
Born down from the ſpeaker's chair to 
the bar, ibid, 


Packer, (Colonel) Major of Cromwell's 


regiment, of horſe, 228. Diſmiſſed from 
his command, ibid. Reſtored by the 
council of officers, 245 

la, 


Parella, (Marqueſs of) taken at Oneg! 


434. Carried priſoner to Genoa, ibid. 
Parliament' at Weſtminſter Apr. 3. 1640. 
4. Why called the ſhort parliament, ibid. 
They refule to grant any ſubſidies, ibid. 
When and by whoſe advice diſſolved, 
ibid. Meet Nov. 3. 1640. 5. They 
declare againſt Monopolies, ibid. Vote 
ſhip-money illegal, ibid. They impeach 
the earl of Strafford, and archbiſhop of 
Canterbury of high treaſon, ibid. Obtain 
an act to fit till chey ſhould think fit to 
diſſolve themſelves, ibid. And another 
act for the holding a parliament every 
year, ibid. They take away the court 
of ftar chamber and others, ibid. Their 
proteſtation to maintain their privileges, 
&c. 6. They paſs a bill for the con- 
demnation of the earl of Straftord, ibid. 
Procure an act for the excluſion of the 
biſhops out of the houſe of lords, 7. Un- 
dertake to reduce the Iriſh rebels, 8. 
They demand a guard of the king, 9. 
Forbid 


AS \ 


bers, 10. 


: ingdon to be fortified, 52. 


poſals to the king, 71. 
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Forbid the ſeizing of any of their mem- 
| Accompanied with guards 
rom the city, ibid. Importune the king 
to put the militia into their hands, 1 1. 
They juſtify Sir John Hotham's proceed- 


ings againſt the king, ibid. Invite the 
king to return to Weſtminſter, 12. Give 


commiſſions for three companies of foot, 
ibid. Send down propoſals to the king, 


ibid. Raiſe ſome horſe under the com- 


mand of the earl of Bedford, 15. Their 


| preparations far the raiſing of an army, 
16. They vote the earl of Eſſex to 
their general, ibid. They order garriſons 
to be put into ſeveral places, 23. 
- recruits into Ireland, 25. Sollicit the 


Send 


Scots to aſſiſt them, ibid. Cauſe Ab- 
Agree up- 
on a ſelſ-denying ordinance, 56, Enact 
that all members ſhould ſurrender their 


offices in the army, ibid. And vote 8ir 


Thomas Fairfax general, 57. 
a new ſeal to be made, 60. 


Order 


rder a jewel 


. to be preſented to general Fairfax, 64. 


Hue out writs for the election of new 


members, ibid, Command the army to 
beſiege Oxford, 68. Their ordinance 


againſt thoſe that ſhould conceal the king's 
perſon, ibid, They demand him of the 


Scots, ibid. Their anſwer to the mayor 


of London's addreſs, 70, Their pro- 
Their anſwer 
to the army's petition, 73. Their votes 


- againſt the proceedings of the army, 74. 


'T hey vote that the king ſhould be brought 
to Richmond, 76. - Send commiſſioners 


to him with offers of a perſonal treaty, 


90. Vote that no farther addreſſes be 
made to the king, 91. Raiſe the mi- 


| Hicia to oppoſe the Scots, 98. Declare 


them to be enemies, 100. Drive on 
the perſonal treaty with the king, ibid. 


.  Revoke the votes for non-addrefles, ' ibid. 


Send commiſſioners to the iſle of Wight, 
102. Vote that the king's conceſſions 
were ground for a future ſettlement, 104. 
Divers members excluded by the army, 
ibid. The votes of the houſe of com- 
mons againſt the king, 106. They paſs 
an act for his tryal, ibid. Their pro- 
ceedings after his execution, 109. They 
aboliſh the houſe of peers, 110, And 


the office of a king, ibid. Their declara- 


tion againſt Charles II. ibid. They or- 
der the king's ſeals to be defaced, ibid. 


Appoint new ones to be made, ibid. 


They conſtitute a high court of juſtice, 


ibid. And a council of ſtate, 111. Ap- 


commanders for the fleet, ibid. 
Some lords choſen members of the houſe 
of commons, 113. 'They order the 


ſelling of deans and chapters lands, 115. 


Send forces to Ireland, 116. Debate 


about the manner of aſſembling future 


parliaments, 121. Conſtitute commiſ- 
ſioners for the government of Ireland, 


« 124, 128, Beſtow yearly revenues up- 


I 


161, Order general 


173. Eftabliſh the 
mon wealth, ibid. Diſſolved and turn- 


on the army officers, 143. Treat about 


the union of England and Scotland in 


one commonyealth, 149. Declare the 


. demeans of the crown of Scotland to be 
confiſcated, 15 


7 Paſs an act for the 
incorporation of England and Scotland, 
ibid. Another for a general pardon, ibid. 
Appoint a committee for the reforma- 
tion of the law, 158. Appoint Oliver 
Cromwell commander in chief of their 
forces in Ireland, 159. Confer the ſame 
character on lieutenant general Fleetwood, 
ke to fall upon 
the Hollanders, ibid. Paſs an act for 
confiſcating the eſtates of the Iriſh, 162. 
Give audience to ambaſſadors from Ve- 
nice and Portugal, 165 


—— (called the long) correct the unequal 


repreſentation of the people, 166. Paſs 


an act for the ſale of delinquents eſtates, 


ibid. Appoint commiſſioners for the 
regulating af ſea affairs, 167, Declare 
the war in Ireland to be concluded, 
168, Paſs an act for the dividing of 
lands in Ireland, ibid. Order the fale 
of Hampton court, &c. 172. Reſolve 
to paſs the act for their own diſſolution, 
vernment of a com- 


ed out of doors by O. Cromwell, 174 


—— Summoned by the council of officers. 


See Convention. 


— Under O. Cromwell, 189. Reſalve 


to lay a claim to their liberties, 190. 
Refer the conſideration of the inſtrument 
of government to a committee, ibid. Their 
debate about the government by a ſingle 
perſon and a parliament, ibid. Required 
to attend in the painted chamber, ibid. 
Cromwell's ſpeech to them there, ibid. 
191. Several members withdraw them- 
ſelves, ibid. Others ſubſcribe the recog- 
nition, ibid. Their declaration about it, 
ibid. They nominate him protector dur- 
ing his life, ibid. Limit the number of 
forces' and ſhips, ibid, Settle his reve- 
nuts, ibid. Appoint the ſalaries of his 
council, judges, &c. ibid. Vote a clauſe 


to declare the peoples rights, ibid. And 


that no money ſhall be raiſed but by 
authority of parliament, ibid. Ordered 
to attend in the painted chamber, 194. 
Cromwell's charge againſt them, ibid. 
diſſolved ſoon after, 195. Another par- 
liament called by Cromwell, 214. y 
of the members choſen excluded, 221. 
They petition the fitting members, 
ibid. The anſwer returned to them, ibid. 
divers bills prepared to gratify the ſol- 
diery, ibid. A new form of government 
preſented to the houſe, 222, Supreme 


power to be in a ſingle perſon and two 


houſes, ibid. The other houſe of whom 
to be compoſed, ibid. 223. They preſs 
Cromwell to aſſume the title of king, 
ibid. He refuſes their offer, ibid. They 
receive a petition from the officers, vo. 

he 


. ͤwU— ̃ ͤ—3 an ge 
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The contents of it, ibid. 225. The de- 
bate of it put off, 228. Their atten- 
dance required at Whitehall, ibid. They 
declare againſt the family of the Stuarts, 
ibid. Their humble petition and advice 
to O. Cromwell, ibid. A feaſt prepared 


for them, 226. They take an oath to 


be true to the protector, ibid. Provide 
ſupplies for the army, ibid. Adjourn 
themſelves for ſome months, ibid. The 
excluded members admitted, 227. They 
take an oath to the protector, ibid. Call 
in queſtion the acts of the former ſeſſions, 


ibid. Required to attend in the houſe 


of lords, 228, Diſſolved, ibid, 


Parliament under Rich. Cromwell, 234. 
Debates about the adminiſtration of an 


oath, 236. The recognition of Rich. 


Cromwell brought into the houſe, 237. 


Contentions between the court and com- 
mon wealth parties, ibid. ſeq. Debates 
about the Scotch and Iriſh members, 238, 


239. About the houſe of lords, 239, 
240. That houſe eſtabliſhed, 240. They 


vote againſt the council of officers, 243. 
Authorize Rich. Cromwell to diſperſe 
them, ibid. Declare him general of the 
army, ibid. Suddenl diffolved, 244. 
A padlock ſet on the door of the houſe, 
ibid, A guard placed in the court of re- 
queſts, ibid. 


Long Parliament reſtored, 247. Some of 


the members repair to the ſpeaker's houſe, 
ibid, He makes ſeveral excuſes, ibid. 
They order the clerks to draw direc- 
tions for ſummoning the other members, 
248. Take their places in the houſe, 
ibid. The ſpeaker leads the way, ibid. 
They appoint a committee of ſafety, 
ibid. Writs, &c. to run in the name of 
the keepers of the liberties of England, 
ibid. Reſolve that no member ſhall be 
a judge, ibid, Appoint a committee for 


| ſea affairs, 249, Declare how the na- 


tion ſhall be governed, 250. Order 
Whitehall to be cleared, ibid. Anè that 
Rich. Cromwell have notice of it, ibid. 
Conſtitute a council of ſtate, ibid. The 
members choſen for that office, ibid. 
Their anſwer to an addreſs from Wal- 
lingford-houſe, 251. Appoint commiſ- 
ſioners for the nomination of officers, 
ibid. Make lieutenant general Fleetwood 
commander in chief, ibid. Order that 


the officers ſhall receive their commiſ- 


fions from the ſpeaker, 252, That 20001. 
be paid to Rich. Cromwell, 253. Paſs 
a reſolution to pay his debts, ibid, In- 
ſpet the affairs of Ireland, ibid. Their 
agreement with the States of Holland, 
254. They eſtabliſh their judges in all 
the courts, ibid. Appoint general Lud- 
low commander in chief of the forces in 
Ireland, 254, 255. Raiſe a — Hs horſe 
for their own guard, 255. e a trade 
with Spain, 256. Debate about a form 


of government, 257. Paſs an act of in- 
demnity, 256, 257. Diſapprove the 
Darby petition, 269, 274. Their an- 
ſwer to the addreſs by the council of 
officers, 275. "They vote lieutenant ge- 
neral Fleetwood's commiſſion to be void 
ibid. Their meeting obſtructed by the 
army, 276, Guards placed about the 

houſe, ibid. The members conſult a- 
bout proper means for their reſtitution, 
284. Reinſtated in their authority, 307. 
They appoint an oath for the abjuration of 
the Stuarts family, 209. Send two mem- 
bers as their commiſſioners to general 
Monk, ibid. And others to congratu- 
late his arrival, 312. Defire his atten- 
dance at the houſe, 313. Order him 
the thanks of the houſe, ibid. Vote 
1000 I. per Annum to be ſettled upon 
him, ibid. Many alarms given to the 
parliament, ibid. They proceed on the 
bill for filling up the houſe, 314. Ap- 
prove what the general had done in the 


city, ibid. Order 50 l. for his dinner, 


ibid. Receive a letter from him, ibid. 
Require of him the exact performance of 
their orders, 315. They receive another 
letter from general Monk, ibid. Or- 
der Sir Henry Vane to depart by a cer- 
tain day, ibid, Set a time for colonel 
Lambert to ſurrender himſelf, ibid. If- 
ſue out writs for recruiting the houſe, 
ibid. Vote that their armies ſhall be 
governed by commiſſioners, 316. No- 
minate general Monk to be one of them, 
ibid. Order the forces in Ireland to be 
included in that commiſſion, 317. Re- 
ceive an inſolent letter from Ireland, 
319. The contents of it, ibid. The ſe- 
cluded members admitted into the houſe, 
322. They aſſume the authority of a 
parliament, 323. Conſtitute Monk ge- 
neral of all the parliament forces both 
by ſea and land, ibid. Joyn colonel 


Montague with him in the office of ad- 


miral, ibid. Continue the cuſtoms and 
exciſe, ibid. Chooſe a new council of 


| Nate, 324. Prepare an act for ſettling 


the militia, 326, and 1000 J. a year on 
general Monk, ibid. A debate whe- 
ther the king's party ſhould be admitted 
to elections, 328. Carried in the affir- 
mative, ibid. Paſs the militia act, ibid. 
Deſired by Monk to forbear the execu- 
tion of it, ibid. Their anſwer to his 
letter touching that buſineſs, ibid. 329. 
They authoriſe the council of ſtate to at 
till the meeting of the next parliament, 
329. Paſs the act for their — 71 

ibid. 


Parliament under | general Monk meet at 


Weſtminſter, 334. The lords readmit- 
ted to their houſe, ibid. They vote that 
the government ſhould be by a king, lords 


and commons, 335. And that Charles 


Stuart ſhould be proclaimed king of Eng- 
land, 
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land, &c. ibid. Beſtow a gratuity on 
Sir John Greenville, 341. Depute com- 
miſſioners for Breda, ibid. Paſs an act 
for inviting the king over, Reſolve 
on the ſeizing of the late king's judges, 
345. Order their eſtates to be confiſ- 
cated, 346. Receive the king at White - 
hall, 348. Conteſts between the two 
houſes about the indemnity bill, 356. 
That act paſſed, 358. They ſettle the 
cuſtoms and exciſe on the king for his 
life, 376. Paſs a bill of attainder againſt 
| ſeveral perſons, ibid. Congratulate Queen 
Henrietta Maria, ibid. Preſent her 
daughter with 10000 I. ibid. The ſpeaker 
makes a ſpeech to the king, 377. Their 
diſſolution, | ibid, 
—— aſſembled on the 25th of July, 416. 
Reſolved to break the army, ibid, Ad- 
journed to the 29th of the ſame month, 
417. Adjourned again to the 1oth of 
October, ibid. Deſired to conſider the 
king's debts, ibid. Exhorted to union, 
ibid. 
Parliament-forces defeated near Worceſter, 
17, 18. They return to London, 20. 
| Get the advantage in Landidown fight, 
24. Defeated on Roundway Hill, 25. 
Their rendezvous on Honſlow heath, ibid. 
They retreat to Lincoln, 27. Defeated 
under Sir John Meldrum, 43. Routed 
near Woodhouſe, 45. They march to- 
wards Tadcaſter, 48. Defeat the roy- 
aliſts at Marſton Moor, ibid. 49. At- 
tack Newbury, 50. Worſted at Pom- 
fret, 58. They ſurprize Shrewſbury, ibid. 
Beſiege Cheſter, 61. Inveſt Colcheſter, 
99. Take Wexford, 117. Inſected with 
the plague, ibid. Reduce Roſs, 118. 
' Alfo Youghall, Cork and Kingſale, ibid. 
And Waterford, 124. They rendezvous 
at Caſhil, 133. Obtain an abſolute 
victory over the Scots, 141. Beſiege 
Gallway, 145. Reduce gp 
£ 15 
Patents and Monopolies to whom granted, 3. 
Pembrook caſtle and town beſieged by Oliver 
Cromwell, 97. Surrender upon arti- 
cles, 100 
Pendennis caſtle ſurrendred to the parlia- 
ment army, | 69 
Penn, (vice admiral) one of the four 
chief commanders of the Fleet, 179. 


Obtains the command of a tranſport fleet, 


188. They arrive at Barbadoes, ibid. 
At Hiſpaniola, 189. He returns to Eng- 
land, ibid. Accuſed by colonel Vena- 
bles, ibid. Committed to the * 
ibid. 

Pennington, (Sir John) commander of a 
| ſquadron of ſhips, 2. His orders re- 
cCeived from king Charles I. ibid, 


Penruddock (Col.) heads a party of Cava- 


liers, 196. Taken priſoner, 197. Con- 
demned to death, ibid. Beheaded, ibid. 
Peters, (Hugh) keeps fair with the court 
party, 216, His conference with lieu- 


tenant general Ludlow, ibid. pted 
from the act of indemnity, 3 56. The 
charge againſt him, 367. His defence, 
ibid. 368. Brought in guilty, ibid. A 
ſhort account of Nis life, ibid. ht 
to ſee Mr. Cook's execution, 36g. His 
laſt words on the ladder, ibid. 
Petition of right paſſed, 1. How broken, 
ibid. To Cromwell. ſigned by the ar- 
my, 198. Another petition preſented to 
the houſe by the officers, 224. The con- 
tents of it, ibid. The. humble petition 
and advice of the houſe to Cromwell, 
225, 226, A particular clauſe therein, 
233. A petition from colonel Lambert's 
officers to the parliament, 266. Diſap- 
proved by the officers of Ireland, 267 
Phelps, (John) his eſtate confiſcated, 356 
Pickering, (Sir Gilb.) one of the army com- 
mitte of ſafety, 272 
Pieve ſeized by the duke of Savoy's forces, 
434. They quit the place, ibid. 
Plot, contrived by the court, 382, 383. 
An account of it printed, 38 
Pointz (Maj. General) commiſſionated to 
command the northern forces, 57. Gives 
- the king a defeat, 62. His forces dis- 
banded 


1 0 
Pomfret, an engagement thereabouts, 8. 
Pomfret caſtle ſeized by the king's party 
99. Beſieged by Sir Hugh . 
ibid. 

Popham, (Colonel Edward) made one of 
the admirals of the Fleet, 112. Sent to- 
wards Liſbon, ibid. Takes 18 Portu- 
gueſe ſhips, 118 
— (Alex) ſummoned to O. Cromwell's 
houſe of Lords, 227 
Portſmouth ſecured for the parliament, 15. 
Reduced by the king's forces, ibid. Some 
of the parliament party admitted there, 

| 284 

Portumna houſe taken by Sir Charles Coote, 
135 

Prerogative wound up to a great is 
Presbyterians ejected their benefices, 401 
Preſton, a battle there between the Engliſh 


and Scots, . 100 
w— (General) 2 of Gallway ſum- 
moned, 145. Rejects the propoſal, ibid. 
Goes beyond ſea, ibid. 
Pride, (Col.) knighted with a faggot-flick, 
224. His conference with Col. Desbo- 


rough, ibid. Cauſes a petition to the 
houſe to be drawn up, ibid. 
Privy-ſeals ſent for the loan of monies, 4 


Proclamation for. the readmiſſion of mo- 


narchy, 341. Againſt the drinking of 
healths, 348. To require the king's 
judges to ſurrender themſelves, 349. 
Againſt lieutenant general Ludlow, 360. 
to require ſeveral old officers to return 
to England, 410. And to ſurrender 
themſelves, _ | ibid, 
Projects concerning a form of government, 
| 257 
the 


Propoſals ſent by the. parliament to 
L king 
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12 ſeq. 


king, 
Protector, a title given to the chief magi- 
ſtrate, 182, The legiſlative power, de- 


clared to be in the parliament and the 
protector, ibid. The conſent of the latter 
requiſite. in all acts, ibid. Writs to be 
iſſued out in his name, ibid. Inveſted 
with the power of the militia, ibid. T he 
nation to be governed by him and his 
council, ibid. Oliver Cromwell veſted 
with that authority, 225, 226 
Prynn (William) brings in a clauſe againſt 
thoſe who had taken an oath for abjur- 
ing the Stuarts family, 349 
Purefoy (Col.) keeps Warwick ſhire in the 

obedience of the parliament, 262 
Pye, (Sir Rob.) takes Taunton for the par- 
liament, 44. Committed to the Tower 

by the parliament, 32 1. Sues for a Ha- 

beas Corpus, ibid. Denied it, ibid. 
Pym, (John) one of the five members of 

the H. of Commons impeached by the 

king, 9. His death, 31. His body where 

expoſed to publick view, ibid. 


Queen Henrietta Maria, withdraws herſelf 
out of the kingdom, 11. Pawns the 
crown jewels in Holland, ibid. Lands 
with an army of French, &c. 31. Re- 
tires to Exeter, 44. Delivered of a daugh- 
ter, ibid. Returns to France, ibid. Ar- 
rives in England, 376. Her return con- 
gratulated, ibid. Her daughter preſented 
with 10000 1, ibid. They return to 
France, ibid. Dies at Paris, 424. The 
cauſe of her death, ibid. 

of Sweden ſigns the articles agreed 
upon between the Engliſh and _—_ 

I 
Queroualle, (Madam) one of the dutcheſs 


of Orleans's train, 425. Preſented to 
the king, ibid, 

| R. 
Rabble cry out for a free parliament, 320. 
Make bonfires for r cg 
| ibid. 


Ragland caſtle taken for the parliament, 


69 

Rainsborough, (Col.) made admiral by the 
parliament, 91. The ſeamen refuſe to 
receive him, ibid. 92. Appointed to com- 
mand at the ſiege of Pomfret caſtle, 99. 


Killed at Doncaſter, ibid. 
Rathfarnham taken by ſtorm, 115 
Reading beſieged by the E. of Eſſex, 23. 

Surrendred upon articles, ibid. 
Recognizing, that word propoſed to be 

changed for Agniſing, 238 
Reez, taken by the French, 431 


Reynolds, (commiſſioner general) a yearly 
revenue of 500 |. ſettled upon him, 143. 
Beſieges Gallway, 145. Diſperſes the 
Iriſh at Letrim, 164. Leads a troop of 

oo officers to Grocers hall, 188. Cho- 
en one of the council of ſtate, 250 


Rhee the expedition againſt that iſland, 2. 
The Engliſh forces repulſed thence, 
Riardo, an Iriſh ruffian, forms a deſign a- 
inſt the Engliſh refugees in Switzer- 

nd, 392. He attempts to put it in ex- 
ecution, 393. Prevented, ibid. He 
goes to the court of England, 395. Diſ- 
tch'd thence with new orders, ibid. 

is true name, 428, An account of his 
employments, | ibid. 
Rich. (Colonel) ſummoned before Crom- 
well's council, 186. Required to give 
up his commiſſion, ibid. Put in cuſtody 
of the ſerjeant at arms, ibid. Brought 
again before the council, 216. Preſſed 
to give ſecurity for his good behaviour, 
ibid. Sent priſoner to Windſor caſtle, 
ibid. Reftored to his command, 227. 
His regiment given to Col. Ingolsby, 323 
Rynberb, beſieged by the French king, 431. 
Delivered without a ſhot. ibid. e 
governor beheaded, ibid. 
Roberts, (Lord) nominated deputy of Ire- 
land, 355. Deſires to be recalled from 
that employment, | ibid. 
Rochefort, (Marqueſs oſ) takes Naerden 
and other places, 432 
Roche], delivered up to the French king, 2. 
Rochellers ſtand in defence of their rights, 
2. By whom defeated, ibid. Forced to 
accept very diſadvantageous terms, ibid. 
Aſſiſt the Engliſh with proviſions, ibid. 
An army ſent againſt them, ibid. Com- 
pelled to ſubmit to their king, ibid. 
Rolfe, (Major) accuſed of a defen to kill 
the king, 98. Grand jury refuſes to find 
the bill, ibid. 
Rolls (judge) defers George Cony's trial, 
201. Obtains his Quietus, ibid. 
Roſs in Kerry ſurrendred to general Lud- 
low, 160 
Round way-hill engagement, 25 
Rouſe, (Mr. Francis) chairman to Oliver 
Cromwell's convention, 180. He en- 
deavours to obtain à vote for their diſ- 
ſolution, ibid. Goes out of the houſe 


and repairs to Whitehall, 181. Choſen 
one of his council, 182 
Routen-heath fight, 61 


Roux, a French emiſſary employed in a 
deſign againſt the Engliſh refugees at 
Vevay, 418. He pretends a commiſ- 
ſion 3 the king of England, 419. His 
propoſal rejected, 421. Accuſed of ſiniſter 

ractices againſt the French king, 422. 
Seized by M. Martel, ibid. Impri- 
ſoned in the Baſtile, ibid. He wounds 
himſelf in the guts, ibid. Brought to a 
trial, 423. The charge againſt him, 
ibid. Condemned to be broken on the 
wheel, ibid. His body thrown into the 
common ſhore, ibid. His employments, 

Rupert, (Prince) ſeizes on Worceſter for 
the king, 17. Enters Keinon with a 
party of horſe, 20. Defeats Sir John 

Meldrum, 
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Meldrum, 43. Raiſes the ſiege of Vork, 
48. Forces the enemies to a battle, 
ibid. Defeated, 49. His ſtandard taken, 
ibid. Retires to Briſtol, ibid. Made 
general of the king's forces, 57. Forc- 
ed to ſurrender' Briſtol, 61. Returns 
to Oxford, 64. Forbidden to wear a 
ſword, ibid. Marches out of Oxford, 
ibid. Sets ſail for Lisbon, 118 

De Ruyter, (Mich. Adrian) appointed to 
command the Dutch fleet, 414. Makes 
ſail for the river Thames, 415. Seizes 
Shepway iſland, ibid. Takes the fort 
of Sheerneſs, ibid. Carries off the guns 
and ammunition, ibid. Made admiral, 


- 429 
St Jobn, (lord chief juſtice) ſent ambaſſador 
into Holland, 133. Affronted there by 
prince Edward, ibid. Choſe one of 
the council of Rate, 250. And a mem- 
ber of the new council,, 324. Allowed 
the benefit of the indemnity act, 356 
St. John's Town in Scotland fortified, 214 
Salloway, (Major) a member of both the 
committees of ſafety, 258 and 272. And 
of the council of ſtate, 250, Commit- 
ted to the Tower, | 307 
Salmon, (Col.) ſeized, 376 
Sandford (Captain) attacks Nantwich, 30. 
Shot dead there by a boy, ibid. 
Sandwich caſtle declares for the king, 92. 
Reduced to the parliament's obedience, 


93 

—— (Eatl of) commands the blew ſqua- 
dron, 430. Engages admiral Van Ghent, 
ibid. Drowned and his ſhip burnt, ibid. 
Saunders, (Col.) cathiered by O. Crom- 
well, 345. Reſtored by Wallingford 
houſe party, ibid. 


Savoy, (Duke of) his attempts upon Ge- 


neva, 433. Corrupts the governor of 
Savona, ibid. Makes war againſt Ge- 
noa, and ſeizes on Pieve, ibid. Endea- 
vours to fortify Caſtelvecchia, 434. His 
apology to the governors of Bern, ibid. 
Say, (William) excepted out of the bill of 
indemnity, 348. Makes his eſcape to 
Lauſanna, 383. Departs for Germany, 
460. His letters to general Ludlow, 402 
Schugar, (Thomas) employed againſt the 
Engliſh refugees in Switzerland, 423. 
H:s attempts fruſtrated, ibid. He de- 
parts from Vevay, ibid. 
Scilly iſland reduced to the obedience of the 
_ » parliament, | 148 
Sckincken-Scans fort delivered up to the 
French, 432 
Scotland, a new ſervice book ſent thither, 
3. By whom firſt interrupted, ibid. 
The eſtates of that kingdom enter into 

a covenant, ibid. Epiſcopacy aboliſhed 
there, i ibid. 
Scots, preparations for the war againſt them, 


4. They march into England, 2 
Take Newcaſtle by ſtorm, ibid. Be- 
ſiege Hereford, 61. Surrender Newark 


to the Engliſh, 68. March with the 
king to Newcaſtle, ibid. Preſs the par- 
liament to ſend propoſals of peace to the 
king, 69. Receive money for the pay- 
ment _ of their army, 71. Deliver up 
the king to the parliament's commiſſio- 
ners, ibid. Surrender Newcaſtle to the 
Engliſh, ibid. Raiſe an army for the 
king's reſtitution, 93. March into 
England under duke Hamilton, 109. 
Defeated by O. Cromwell, ibid. They 
eſpouſe prince Charles's Intereſt, 112. 
Defeated by general Cromwell, ibid. 
They crown Charles II. 129. Fortify 
Worceſter, 140. Totally defeated there, 
| ibid. 
Scott (Thomas) choſen to ſerve in Oliver 
Cromwell's parliament, 190. Excluded 
from fitting, 221. Takes his place a- 
gain in the houſe, 227. Choſen again 
under Richard Cromwell, 235. One of 
the committee of ſafety, 248. And one 
of the council of ſtate. 250. Appointed . 
one of the commiſſioners to genera 
Monk, 309. Publiſhes ſome of his let- 
ters, ibid. The purport of them, ibid. 
He owns his having been concerned in 
the king's death, 329. The inſcription 
he wiſhed might be engraved on his 
tomb, ibid. He withdraws himſelf from 
the houſe, ibid. Retires into the country, 
330. Excepted out of the bill of in- 
demnity, 349. Brought to a tryal, 365. 
The charge againſt him, ibid. His de- 
fence, ibid. Found guilty, 366. Ex- 
ecuted, 369. A ſhort account of his 
life, ibid. His laſt words, ibid. 
Scroop, (Col. Adrian) removed from Bri- 
ſtol caſtle, 192. Made one of the com- 
miſſioners for the government of Scotland, 
ibid. Propoſed to have the benefit of the 
act of indemnity, 354. To pay one 
year's rent of his eſtate, ibid. Added to 
the exception as to life and eſtate, 357. 
Brought to his tryal, 364. His defence, 
ibid. ſeq. Found guilty of treaſon, 365. 
His character and employments, 370. 
His ſpeech at the place of execution, 
| ibid. 
Sea-fight between the Engliſh and Dutch, 
: 4112, 430 

Seal of England ſent to the king, 60. 
new ſeal ordered to be made by the par- 
liament, 50. 
Secluded members have their meetings in 
the city, 313. A meeting propoſed be- 
tween them and the fitting members, 
318. Admitted into the houſe, 322. 
They take upon them the authority of 
a parliament, 323 
Sexby, (Col.) ſent for to be ſecured, 202. 
Betakes himſelf to flight, ibid. He ac- 
cepts of an employment at Bourdeaux, 
ibid. His buſineſs betray'd to the ma- 
iſtrates, ibid. They give order to 
Cize him, ibid. He eſcapes by night, 


ibid, 
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bdbid. Departs from France, ibid. 
Sherburn caſtle, ſurrendred to the parlia- 
ment, 15. Stormed by Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, 61. Slighted, ibid. 
Sbip- money, by whom invented, 3. Preſ- 
ſed to the heighth, - 4 
Shrewſbury, e for the parliament, 
150 
Sidney, (Col. ) choſen one of the 
cour el of * 250. And one of the 
plenipotentiaries of Holland, 254. One 
of the plenipotentiaries to the northern 
crowns, 384. Arrives .in Switzerland, 
ibid, His preſent to general Ludlow, 
ibid. Attempts made to aſſaſſinate him, 
404 
Skippon, (Phil.) ſurpriz d at Bodmin, 49. 
ade major general of the foot by the 
parliament, 57. Carries money ſor the 
payment of the Scots army, 7 1. A revenue 
of 1000 l. per annum ſettled upon him, 
120 
Sagt. (Sir Henry) impriſoned, 230. 
he charge brought againſt him, ibid. 
* 2906 Ps guilty, ibid. Ad- 
- judged to dye, ibid. peheaded, ibid. 
Smith, (Captain) knighted for recovering 
the king's ſtandard, 19, Killed in Che- 


rington fight, 43 
Somerſet-houſe ſold, 256. The chape 
turned into a French church, ibid, 


Souldiery, divers bills prepared in their 
- favour, 221. Their inſolence, ibid. 
Ride with their ſwords drawn, 347 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, his application to O. 
Cromwell, 188 


2 of 'both houſes compliment the 


king, 3 
Star · chamber court erected, 3. I 
away by the parliament, 
States General of the united provinces ſend 
ambaſſadors into England, 149. Equip 
a conſiderable fleet, ibid. Solicit the king 
of Denmark againſt the Engliſh, 161 
Staw ell, » (Sir ohn) {firſt draws a party to- 
' gether for the king, * I5 
Steel, (Serj.) one of the army committee of 
ſafety, 272. Arrives in England, 282. 
Refuſes to act in the committee, ibid. 
Steiger, (M.) treaſurer to the canton of 
Bern, 90. The good offices he. did 
for the Engliſh refugees in thoſe parts, 
-ibid:--29x. "His death, | 
Seerling caſtle taken „Lp 
Monk, 141. Ster 
Sterrye; (ur). 
news of- O. Cromwell's death, 233 
Strafford, (Earl of) His anſwer to king 
Charles 1. 4. Made lieutenant denen 
ibid, I of high treaſon in 
liament, 5. The chief articles of his 1 
-  cufation, 6. When beheaded, ibid. 
Strickland, (Walt.) one of the army -_ 
mittee of ſafety, 


Suckling, (Sir Jobn) . to eine | 


general 
g and St. John's 
214 


426 


Mr.) His expreſſion upon the 


Tower, 8 
Swinton, (Laird of ſent to the Tower, 
56. The cauſe of His ſeizure, ibid. 
Sylcabaw, (Col.) choſen one of both the 
committees of ſafety, 248, 272. And 
of the council ſtate, 250 


T. 
Talbot town fortified by colonel Ludlow, 


| 151 

Taunton reduced to the obedience of & 
parliament, 44. Beſieged by the royaliſls, 
52. The ſiege raiſed, ibid. Beſieged 

again by the lord Goring, 56. Relieved 
by Colonel Welden, 59. And by Sir 
Tho. Fairfax, 

Taxes not to be paid without the ben 
of parliament, 

Tell, (Will.) founder of the Switzers Tg 
mon wealth, 388. His ſtatue erected 
in the arſenal” of Bern, ibid. 389. A 

| ſhort account of his actions, ibid. 

Temple, (Col. Edm.) ſeized at Cheſter, 
261. Brought before Sir George Booth, 

ibid. Permitted to embark for Ireland, 
ibid. Poſſeſſes himſelf of Carlo, 300. 
| Ordered to block up Duncannon fort, 

—— (Sir, Will.) recalled from Holland, 

Tomlinſon, (Col.) accuſed of high trea- 
ſon, 307. Summoned to the new coun- 
cil of ſtate, 3 30. Allowed the Benefit 
of the indemnity bill, | 

Thomond, (Earl of) withdraws bane 

into England, 

Thompſon, (Col.) one of the members of 
the council of ſtate, 330. Forced to 
The an engagement, ibid. 

morton D colonel) deſeats 
Walter D uncan, 157 

The (ſecretary) brings the recognition 

of Rich. Cromwell into the houſe, 237 

Tinmouth' caſtle revolts to the king, 95. 
Stormed by Sir Arth. Haſlerig, ibid. 

Tichburn, (Sir Rich.) Beſieged at Drog- 
| heda, 8. Retreats to Dublin, ibid. 

—— (Col.) one of the army committee of 
e 272 
enn withdraws himſelf from 
cuſtody, 358. "Comes in again, ibid. 

Tichelaar, a batber ſurgeon accuſes John 
de Witt of a delign againſt the prince of 
Orange, 432 

Tolbuys caſtle taken by the French, 43 

Took, (Luke) head of an Triſh ſept, ſub- 


mits to the parliament, 169, Accuſed 
0 murder, ibid. Convicted and exe- 
cuted, | ibid. 


Torneri, (Signior) | murdered by Du Forge 


Tower of London entruſted to the Cultody 
© of the lord mayor, 4 
Townſend (Sir Horatio) choſen one of the 
council of ſtate, 250 
Treaty between England and Holland, 382 
Tredagh, 
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Tredagh, taken by the Iriſh; 114. Rein- 


forced with a firong garriſon, 116. Be- 
ſieged by the Engliſh under general 


Cromwell, ibid. Taken by ftorm, ibid. 
Turenne, (Marſhal de) Beſiege and takes 


Burick, 431. Poſſeſſes himſelf of Arn- 
heim, Knotſemburg fort and Nimeguen, 


ibid. ſeizes on Graven, ibid. 


Tyrrel, (Serj.) made one of the commiſ- 


miſhoners of the broad ſeal, 234 


Vane, (Sir. Henry). His expedient about a 


clauſe in the covenant, 31. Summoned 
before Oliver Cromwell's council, 216. 


Charged with diſaffection to the govern- 


ment, 219. Required to give ſecurity, 


220. Appears again before the Council, 


ibid. Sent priſoner to Carrisbrook caſtle, 
ibid. Set at liberty, 226. His title to 
his eſtate called in queſtion, ibid. Choſen 
a member of the convention under Richard 
Cromwell, 236. One of the parliament 
committee of ſafety, 248. One of the 
council of ſtate, 250. One of the army 
committee of _ ſafety, 272. Diſcharged 
from being a member of parliament, 307. 
Commanded to depart from London, ibid. 
15. Prepares to leave the town, ibid. 
nt to the tower, 353. Upon what ac- 
count apprehended, 356. Excepted from 
to his life, 357. ught to his tryal, 
381. His defence, ibid. The reaſon of 
2 condemnation, ibid. His extraction 


the act of indemalty, 888. Excuſed as 


and employ ments, ibid. 382. Impriſon- 


ed in the Tower, ibid. Put to death, ibid. 
Van Tromp, (Dutch admiral) appears in 


the Downs, 156. E and worſted 


by general Blake, ibid. nvoys a fleet 
of merchant ſhips, 166. Engages the 
Engliſh fleet, 167. Routed by them, 
178. Killed with a muſket ball, ibid. 
—— (Dutch admiral) confined to his 
" houſe, 412. Removed from his com- 
mand, ibid, 
Varney, (Sir Edward) the king's ſtandard- 
_ bearer killed, | 19 
Venables (Col.) made commander of an 
army, 188. Defeat near Hiſpaniola, ibid. 
Lands at Jamaica, 189. Diſabled b 
ſickneſs, ibid, Returns to England, ibid. 
Accuſed by vice admiral Penn, ibid. Con- 
fined to his lodgings. ibid. 
Virginia ſubmits to the parliament, 149 
Utrecht, ſurrendred to the French king, 


| 431 
Uxbridge treaty ſet on foot, 58. Broken 


Wagſtaff, (Colonel) commands a party of 
Cavaliers, 196. Eſcapes after the de- 
r 197 
Walcot, (Captain) ſeized at cheſter, 324. 

Makes his eſcape to London, ibid. His 
temonſtrance to general Monk, ibid. 


Obtains a paſsport for Ireland, . + ibid, 


Waller, (Sir William) commands a. party 


for the parliament, 24. Reduces Hig- - 
ham-houſe, ibid. Hinders the march of 
the king's weſtern army, ibid. Repul- - 


ſed at Baſing-houſe, 33. Takes Arundel 
caſtle, ibid. Obtains a victory overSirRalph 


Hoptou, 43. Diſcharged from his of- - 


fice by the parliament, 56. Choſen one 
of the new council of ſtate, 326 


—— (Sir Hardreſs) lays waſte the country 
of Burren, 151. Aſſiſts at the proclaim- - 


ing of O. Cromwell in Ireland, 184. 
ets poſſeſſion of Dublin caſtle, 258. 
Summoned by Sir Charles Coote, 319. 
Delivered with the place into his hands, 
320. Obtains leave to go into England, 
324. Diſcharged from cuſtody, ibid. 
Returns from F trance, 358. Surrenders 
himſelf, ibid, Withdraws from the ſer- 
jeant at arms, ibid. Comes in again, ibid. 
arraigned at the Old Bailey, 363. Pleads 
guilty, ibid. 
Wallingford blocked up by the parliament 
party, 68. Surrendred to them, 69 
Wallingford-houſe party, their riſe, 240. 
Abandoned by Rich. Cromwell, 241. 
Their conference with general-Ludlow, 
ibid. 242. They poſleſs themſelves of 
the ſupreme power, 245. Preſſed to 


_ reſtore the long, parliament, ibid. Their 


debates about that Matter, ibid. 246. 


They appoint a committee to treat with 


ſome members, ibid. Their demands, 
ibid. The anſwers to them, ibid. 248. 
Their addreſs to the parliament,. 251.- 
The principal heads of it, ibid. The 


parliament's anſwer, ibid. They agree 


upon the Darby petition, 274. Their 
addreſs to the -houſe, 275. They put 
an end to the ſifting of the parliament, 276 
Wallop, (Robert) a member of parliament 
under O. Cromwell, 190. Choſen one 
of the council of ſtate, 2 50. His eſtate 
confiſcated, 356 


Walton (Colonel) made one of the council 


of ſtate, 250. Voted one of the commiſ- 
ſioners of the parliament forces, 316. 
One of the king's judges, 377. Eſcapes 
into Germany, ibid. Admitted * 
of Hannaw, | idid. 
Warder caſtle beſieged, 23. Surrendred 


to the parliament forces, ibid. Reinveſt- 


ed by the loyaliſts, 28. Surrendred to 
rich 


em, 38 
Wards (court of wards,) erected, 3 
Waring, (Capt.) Secures Wexam for the 

parliament, 262 
Warrington, poſſeſſed by Sir George Booth's 
R 

| | ibid. 


Warriſton, (Lord) choſen one of the coun- 


_ cil of ſtate, 250. One of the committee 
of ſafety, 272 
Warwick, (Earl of) made vice admiral by 
the parliament, 16. Attends O. Crom- 


1 at his inveſtiture, 226. Refuſes to 


ſu 


3 
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fit in his houſe of Lords, 227. His ſon 


married to Cromwell's daughter, 230 
Waterſord, taken by the parliament forces, 
: 124 
Weaver (John) receives a gratuity of 2000). 
195. Choſen a member of Richard 

_ Cromwell's convention, 235 
Wentworth, (Sir Peter) arreſts and pro- 
ſecutes a collector, 201. Brought be- 
fore the council, ibid. Forced to with- 
draw his action, ibid. 
Weſel, taken by the prince of Conde, 430. 
The governor ſentenced to loſe his head, 
431. The ſword only paſſed over =_ 
ibid. 

Wexford, beſieged by the parliament forces, 
117. Taken by florm, + ibid, 
Weymouth, taken by the Earl of Eſſex, 
44. Seized for the king, 58. Reco- 
vered by the parliament forces, ibid. 
Whalley, (Colonel) made commiſſary ge- 
neral of the horſe, : 24x. His conteſt 
with Colonel Aſhfield, ibid. His com- 
plaint to Richard Cromwell, ibid. 
Whetham, (Colonel) removed from. the 
government of Portſmouth,, 192. Made 
one of the commiſſions for that of Scotland, 
ibid. Reſtored to that of Portſmouth, 
248. Admits ſome of the parliament 
forces into the town, 284 
Whitby, (Major) his conference with ge- 
neral Ludlow, 333, ſeq. Seized, 376 
White, (Colonel John) required to return 
into England, 410. And to ſurrender 
himſelf, ibid. 
Whitehall, a motion made for the ſale of 
it, 259 


it, | 
Whitlock, (Lord commiſſioner) ſent am- 


baſſador into Sweden, 167. He ac- 
quaints the Queen with the revolution 
in England, 186. Receives credentials 
from O. Cromwell, ibid. Choſen one 
of the council of ſtate, 250. And one 
of the army committee of ſafety, 272 
Wildrington, (Sir Thomas) ſpeaker of O. 
- Cromwell's parliament, 220. Aſſiſts at 
his inveſtitore, ibid. Adminiſters an oath 
to him, ibid. Preſents him with a 
. ſword, ſcepter and bible, ibid. 
W gh iſle declares for the parliament, 291 


Wildman, (Maj. John) ſeized: upon, 203 
The charge againſt him, ibid. Brought 
to London under a guard, ibid. Com- 

mitted to the Tower. ibid. 

Willoughby, (Sir Fr.) commander in chief 
under the Earl of Ormond, 63. En- 

gages to preſerve Dublin caſtle for the 
parliament, i 6 64 

—— (Lord) defeated by Sir George Ayſcue 
149. Submits to the parliament, ibid. 
reſtored to his eſtate, ibid. 

Wincheſter delivered to O. Cromwell, 61 

Windebank, ( Col.) ſhot to death at Oxfard, 

| | 1 

Winsby- field encounter, 27 

Wolſely, (Sir Charles) -inveighs againſt 
Cromwell's convention, 180. Choſen 
one of the council, ; 182 

Woodhouſe, beſieged by the king's par- 
ty, 44. Taken by Sir Fran. — 

R — 4 

Woodftock, blocked up by the parliament 
forces, 68. Delivered to them, 69 

Worceſter, poſſeſſed by the king's party, 


17. The fight thereabouts, 18. Sur- 
rendred to N forces, 69. 
Seized and fortified by the Scots, 140 


Wurtz, (lieutenant general) makes head 
againſt the French, 94 


1. 

York, beſieged by the lord Fairfax 48. 
Relieved by prince Rupert, ibid. 
— (Duke of) commands a party at the 
liege of Dunkirk, 214. Commands the 
red ſquadron, 430. Engages the Dutch 
admiral de Ruyter, ibid. Obliged to 

' ſhift his ſhip, ibid. 
Youghall ſurrendred to the parliament for- 
ces, 118. Seized by colonel Fowk, 300 


a . _— 

Zanchey (Col.) takes Inch in Ireland, 161. 
Much ſuſpected Henry Cromwell, 
229. Draws up a liſt of officers for Ire- 


land, 254. ommands a party ſent 
from thence, 264 
Zutphen, taken by the Duke af Orleans, 
„ 6 437 


A*'CATA. 


CATALOGUE 
ls 0 1 : 
LETTERS and other PAPERS 
Relating to divers n in the preceding 


RricrEs of agreement between Edward Carl of Glamorgan and the confederate 
Roman Catholics in Ireland, 500 ſeq. 


King Charles, 1. His letters to the 2 435, 436, 437, 438, 439, 440, 
442, 444» 445» 440, 451, 460, 462. 


— his letter to the Duke of Ormond, 5 447, 448 
his letter to the Duke of Richmond, * 452 
— letter to the Lord Jermyn, 46r 
—— his memorials for ſecretary Nicholas concerning the Uxbridge trea 2 
—— his directions for the commiſfioners at Uxbridge, N = 
his inſtructions ſent to the court of France concerning the Queen's miſdemea- 
nour, | 
his inſtructions to colonel Cockrain in his Negociation in Denmark, 15 
—— his inſtructions to Daniel O Neal, groom of the bed-chamber, 492 
Charles II. his letter to pops Gregory XV. in Latin and Engliſh, 4735 474 


his letter concerning the Marquis of Antrim, 
A 127 of the commiſſion produced by the Iriſh for a juſtification of their rebel: 


4 
A declaration by the houſe' of commons, 435 
Digby, (George lord) his letters to the Queen, | 482 
his letters to the lord Jermin, 493 


Fairfax (Sir Thomas) his letter to William Lenthal ſpeaker of the houſe 'of commons, 
Form of a bill for a new coronation oath, purſuant to the treaty at the iſle of Wight, 478 


Glamorgan (Earl of) his inſtructions to be preſented to king Charles I. 

1 treaty with the Iriſh rebels, 4 | 2 
Dr. Goff's letters to the lord Jermin, 8 * 
Jermin's (Lord) letters to the lord Digby, | 486, 488, 489, 490, 493 
An order to the king's printer with the proclamation againſt the Iriſh rebels, 466 
A proteſtation taken by his majeſty's commiſſioners at Uxbridge, - 54 
The Queen's letters to the king, | 455» 456, 457, 458 


ber letter to lord Geor 75 Digby, 

Ruſhworth, (John Eſq;) his letter to William Lenthall, ſpeaker to the houſe + 
Commons, 5 

Sidney, (Robert Earl of Leiceſter's) letter to Algernon Piercy Earl of Northumberland, 


touching the * of Ireland, 475 
Strafford's (Earl opoſals * ſecuring of his Majeſty s eſtate, bridling of parlia- 
ments and incr ing bis revenue, 467 
Ww 


A treaty concluded the Iriſh rebels by the Earl of Glamorgan. 496 


Price of Seven Guineas a Sett, bound. 
2. A New and CoMPLETE COLLEC= - 


„5 * 
* 


- liſhed.» With 


2 in the Strand. 


1. 75 Avevsrrt THUAN HSTORIA 


sul TEMYORISò. 


Edita per 8. 
BucKLEey. In 7 vols. 


This is acknowledged by all the Learn- 


ed to be the moſt beautiful, correct, and 
complete Edition of that incomparable Hiſto- 
rian 3 and hitherto ſold for Nine Guineas 
in Sheets, is now to be had at the moderate 


T10N. of the Works of the Hon. — 
BERT BOYLE, — printed from the be 


Editions, with 


As alſo a large Number of Letters upon 
various Subjects written by Himſelf, and his 
Friends to bim; with ſome veer "races ne- 
ver before publiſhed.” To-the Whole i 1. 


fixed 4 new Ae of Bhs Life conſi 
* of Memoirs draun 2 by bel, 


5 vols. wr BY 


2 B. 85 "The 0 Wonxs. er Fx Axen Bacov, 


Baron © im; Viſcount Se. Alban, Lord 
High Chancellor * England. With ſeve- 


1 Additional Pieces, never before printed 
To which 


in any Edition of his Works. 
is prefixed, A New Life of the Author. 
By Mr. MALLET. In 4 vols. 


and F. R. S. 


Improvements 
and Additions from his own Manuſctipts; 


R * + 6 ? | | oy 
p.0 0 K 8 Printed for nd e 7 Nu res, 


8 * 
"I 


Im, Eſa; 1 Edition. Correted 
and improved hy a Gentleman of the Mid- 
ale-Temple. W 
7. Discouxs zs concerning Govenn- 
MENT, by ALGctinon ' Sipxty. To 
which is added, Some Letters of Mr: Sid- 
ney's, never before-publiſhed, and a Life of 
the Author by Thomas Birch, A. M. 
With a copious Index. 
N. B. There are a few of the above 
—_ Books printed on a ſuperfine Writing 
* All che Works of 
Efq; With Alphabetical Tables. The F ifch 
Edition. In 3 vols. 
Cycilor bia? Or, An Univerſal 


Diiqnary of Arts and Sciences; Containing. 
an Expl Kh & of the Terms, and an — 


count — the Things fignified thereby in the 
ſeveral Arts, both liberal and Mechanical ; 

and the "ſeveral Sciences, Human and Di- 
ha: The Figures, Kinds, Properties, Pro- 
ductions, Preparations, and Uſes of Things 


Natural and Artificial: The Riſe, Pro- 


eſs, and State of Things 
ivil, 


Eccleſiaſtical, 


N. B. The Additional Piaces, and Life, ticians, Phyſicians, Antiquaries, Criticks, 


may be had alone, to complete the former Ce. 


Edition. 


4. A Comrt.tTz"CortecTION of the from the beſt Authors, Dictionaries, Jour- 
Hiftorical, eee eee nals, Memoirs, Tranſactions, Ephemerides 


one 
og 
Origt 


E | 
a e of His, never before pub- 


iſtorical - Critical- 


Account of the 
Author. By T. Nia cz lu and F. R. S. 

To which is added, A Large Alphabe- 
tical Index, 
hone eng 


LID 
1 Oczana' and Gebete 


1. . Cotrektiy printed from c. in ſeveral Languages, By 


e and Writin ngs of the 


of the Au- 


In 2 vols. 


5 ApDiTioN taken from the Fourth 


of Joan LockE;- 


Military, and . Commercial : With. 
the ſev eral Syſtems, Seas, Opinions, Cc. 
E among Philoſophers, Divines, Mathema-. 


The whole intended as a Courſe of. 
Antient and Modern Learning. Extracted 


. CRan-. 
Containing ſeveral. EAS, F. R. S. The Sixth: Edition, cor- 


reed and amended, with ſome Additions. 


' Edition of Mr. CRAMRBERS“ Ss Uni- 


VERSAL DicTIoNARY of Arts and 


Which comprizes' ndt only the GE- 
21 L HisToRY of the WokLD, but of 
* Kingdom, and State, from 

1 Foundation. to its Diſſalution, or to 


its Firſt 


DIX, — all the . en. the Preſent Time, With an exact Account 


6. An HisTORICAL und; Paanelex a. fious” 
D1scourse of the Laws and rr off 


MENT of ENGLAND, fem the Nr Times 


to the End of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth.” 
With a Vindication of the Antient W 


Parliaments in England. Collected 4 


wrote py OD rp T nds 25 of the Mig 1 ueſts of every 
Edition. The Third Ea 1h ris People, the eigus of their 

+ Now; added an Inden. Net. 7 xelpedive. Frieces, Religion and 
N. B. The Appendix may fel gry Government, Trade, 2 Learn- 

to complete thoſe Gentle; * ) x.6 ng, e. The whole forming a Complete 

. who bave- * | 78 pn 7 H., Hiftory, and in cfelf an Entire 
tion. % e, being ® Common-Place of the va- 


FD both Ancient and Modern, 
NN and People, under their ſe- 
[ok -2-ahrogggns 3 * 

ent Ventury, properly regulated 

of 6 d. Immediately extracted from 
Authors. Illuſtrated with . Maps, 


ſome Manuſcript Notes of Joan Sg LD EN, . 5 Chronological and other T * in 
Efq; by NATHANIEL 2 of may v. obs, Folio 20 vols. 8e. | 


CI 


and A Furious head Sciences, &c.\ fot the Uſe of the Pur- 
wa Pons, from a chaſers of the former Editions, . 
— Me e. In vos. © be had ſeparate, _ 

The ee .10, An Universat Hrerory, from 
of We Earlieſt Account. of * Fime 1 Pre- 
1 HarrINGTON, Eſq; Collected, Tent 
Methedized, and Reviewed; with an ex- 
act Account of his Life prefixed, by John each 
Toland, To which, is added, An APPEN= 
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